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2 Forei(p% Loans and Natmml Dehia. 

been put to their onward inarch ; and thoughtful men have 
occasionally asked, Is this system sound ? How long can it go 
on ? When will it end ? 

Recent occurrences have drawn attention to the subject, and 
the time seems opportune for considering it in some of its more 
important bearings. But, before we proceed to give some 
account of National Debts generally, their origin and history, 
tlieir steady growth, present stupendous amount, and probable 
further increase, and to present some considerations arising out 
of the facts disclosed, we propose to pass in review the prin- 
cipal matters touched upon in the Report of the Foreign Loans 
Committee. 

On the 23d February 1875, it was ordered by the House of 
Commons “ that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances attending tlie making of contracts for 
Loans with certain Foreign States, and also tlie causes which 
have led to the non-payment of the principal moneys and 
interest due in respect of such Loans.* ** As is well known, the 
facts which led to this inquiry were the several defaults of 
tlie States of Honduras, Costa Rica, Paraguay, and San Do- 
mingo, preceded and accompanied by circumstances which led 
to the suspicion of gross fraud. These circumstances have been 
investigated and reported on by a Committee of rare talent and 
sagacity, and the result is given in a Bluebook of 720 pages 
folio. In the beginning of October came the Turkish default, 
bringing with it the apprehension of similar disasters, and at the 
end of November Europe is startled by the purchase by the 
Biitish Government of three-fifths of the Suez Canal shares from 
the embarrassed Khedive, No one at all conversant with the 
subject can disconnect these events, or fail to perceive that tlie 
Turkish decree of spoliation and the Canal transaction are only 
the legitimate outcomes of the late parliamentary inquiry. And 
there will be other consequences of this exposure to which we 
will not now further advert than to express our extreme satis- 
faction at the effect it has produced in opening eyes and cars 
that would not have been opened by any other means, and 
thereby saving millions to our credulous fellow-countrymen.^ 

It would be impossible to give aptet illustrations of the 
position we shall take up than these two recent events. In the 
case of Turkey, a career of excessive borrowing has brought about 
a collapse in twenty years, while in the case of Egypt eleven 
years nave been found sufficient to lay so intolerable a burden 
00 its resources, as to necessitate a transaction unprecedented as 


* during t&o last three yeiirB in epeoulaiiTe loaxifl cannot be leae 

than eoix^^nsAterUng. 
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OidiioKS of Royal iJnlceSf Ryajjit Revet vnd PrelaleSy Nohje Peers, 
and Illnsfnous Commoners ; with thy Constitutional Dcclartflions of' 
Irish f^rotestants ; ((gainst (ht ]x»mau CathoHe ('(aims. To zvliirh 
is prejiiedy An Addiess to the Protestants (f (Ireai Bnlaui and, 
Iceland. \oi, r% i s lk(, ns; yisaux mutahiA London. Jolvn 
iMurniy, Albvniark* Street. 18-J7. ^Jvo. j)[). 151. 

‘2. Speeches upon the Roman Calholie Claims : deliveted in Pailia- 
ment, hij (diaries Lotd ( \deheslet , in the llonse (f Commons irhen 
Spiaher, and snhsetinetttly in »lhe llonse of Peers,. It tth Prelimi* 
7/ary Ohscir/tlions upon the piesent state of the Roma/i (d/thola 
(Question. TiOiuloii. J latehard^. ISi'S. 
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(jOOl) \ ind of innn, but a stupid, — a sul)stantial sort of a 
wagj^’oiier, who livf<i in a liard-workiiig rouiilry, ’wluwo 
be liad euougli to do to g(‘t Ins loads iij) one hill and (bnvii 
another, and niak(j both ciiJis meet at the year's end, — K'ceived 
from his fallier, wlio was just*such a man as himself, and*tli 
fact as like him ;;s eggs arc to egiis, uY*tir stud ol' horst^s, 
fourteen black and six grey^ill uble-l)0(3,ed beasts, and as 
likel^' to drag a broad-wlieeled waggon tlircugli rut and mire, 
could be met vritli in lunope, or America to boot. Tlui 
Title in the main, excepting their colour, wen^juuch alike. 
It is* true they were of different breeds ; imd^it was on record 
that the whole stud ka*d once been grey, and when tlie black 
breed was first introdficed, wliich wa.s in the* time ol‘ one^ftf the 
present man’s great-great-graiiWmotheis of blessed memory, 
\0L. X. — W. U9* ♦ 
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tluiy were son ly kicked hy tlie i^reys, who consideryc^ 
solves as the oithodox colour, — and this went on, till the 
course otLnatiire and arithmetic, •the kickers \v(‘re^)rovcd to be 
in the wroii”', wlien they ^Jgre not a little kicked in tlieir turn, 
or late years however, th^ predominance ol tlu? blacks had been 
so decided, that the j^reys vvjlitted nothmj^ but to have tair ^ 
and ho let alone and excepj. wIil^ii intolerable ill-treatnient 
roused them to momentary retaliation, there was no instance, as 
in Tact was ordy common jense in man or hojse, ot their atUimpt- 
ino* any thiiV_j; a^i^^ainst the p(;aee oi the r.ommivnity. Another 
diilerene.e, indeedStliere existed, whicK vv#s made great use 
of towards l^ocpiug' u[) the old disputes. And t^s was, that 
thenv was a notion, that the greys could not do without 
a mash two days a week ; aud some old-fasliioned ke(‘pers 
they had, la^ great stress upon •this point, though many 
thought if it was hd't tcjf'th^ cattle themselves, they woidd 
he very, likely to he content ^ ^ h oats. JUit however tins 
might i>e, tiui dilference seR;f‘d tor a dilliuTiice, or for a peg to 
Jiang a (lill’ereuce u pon ; aiul fuu’co were llie dispuh)s, whetlua’ 
a horse that c'ut masli twice a week, ought rank with a^horse 
that eat oats wdienever ho could get theiiH One thing, how- 
i'V(’r, w’as I ('mark able, — that these dificrcnci'S weie mwer heard 
(d‘ lien tlu'ie w as any thing to do. And particulaily in the 
gr(‘at winter, wlu'ii the good man’s waggon got into such roads 
as weie iK'\er known hel'ore dr since, — and some said the 
diivers wa'iv drunk, and others that they must have ht'en mad 
to get iiito sucli places at all, aiuhthat it was notliing hut luck 
and a hard I’mst that e\( r got llu'm out ol the serapt', — lhcr(‘ 
AN as nobody wh^ did not allow', that tlu' singh' NNay in which 
the waggon \\a.s(vci hjought into lair gp^iind again, w<is, thattlu' 
horses laid shoulder to shoidfler, without distnu Uon^'t colouis, 
and no man at that moment emdd havii said,ythat a black 
was better tluin a grev, or that the waggon went any the worse 
wliether lunsli or oats were lieljiing to diaw^ it. lii hiet, from* 
tliat time, the owner, who j)aid foi ftll, began to ha\e a serious 
wS'di to s(H 3 an end of disputed. And it was while he was 
tliinking on this iruUeer, aud racking his brains for the iia'ans 
of bringing it to jfass, that tlfiy;e hajipened what hap))encd. 
And what this was|*^will be .seen hy those who go on wntj^lm 
Jiistory. \ 

Now what^iltc had determined should ha[)pen, was, that as It^ 
Avas sitting and m(»flitating as aforesaid, his landloni and the 
vicar of the paristi, who w t*ie persons ANflmse (Opinions his father 
had taught liini to hold in great respeiU, came to him and 
told him, that they had consi4ered his case as if it had been 
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their and there was no peace nor salvation for him in any 
way but one— and that was, that lie should hook-dn his six 
^roy horses tlic back of his^vaggon instead of the and 

so drag up the hills with fourteen prilling one way, and six the 
other. His progress, they said, depended on an ascendancy; 
aud^this, they told him, was an Ascendancy, and consecpienlly 
the only thing that could dft hini^’ood. It was in vain that tluj 
school-master urged, — for the school-mastt'r was abroad, and 
had got into that punish too, though it was a dull one, — that 
fourteen aiut six made twenty, and six from li^urUam left eight ; 
so* that^t w r.s, in mdity, making an eight-h»fse ])owcr out of a 
twenty, or tfirowing away nearly two thirds. Vhe other side 
said this w^as an abstract doctrine and a concent of theory, t— and 
that his ancestors, who must necessarily have btnji older than 
himself, had been seen piflling up hill in preei^ly the same 
manner; — and they gave as many reasons as would fill an octavo 
volume, wliy notliing else wa)uUl do. So the honest man tocjk 
the advice of his betters, as an Jionest man oiiglit; and the 
next week his waggon was st'cn forking up hill with si\ liorses 
hiihiud, in the extnv.irdiuary fashion his arislocracy insisted on. 
And to say the truth, the cattle that pulled backwards exerted 
tliemselves to the utmost, — and made the liie fly from tlieir heelft, 
and their traces crack again, to show^ tlunr discomforl ; for they 
were angry at being dragged with their tails foremost after siicli 
an nnbrothfcrly sort. And great was tlie (commiseration for tine 
unfortunate beasts that were made to go pulling up hill Avilh 
iheir fellows yoked against ^hem ; and it w as clear iVom their 
looks, that tliey thought they looked Iik{‘ fools, — but what was 
1.0 be dune wlien tlie gentlemen would hav(‘*it so? And the 
monc the boys lialloo^*d, and called out ‘ Wiiip behind,’ the 
more th<*Wrii^ers w ho were m the plot, hu//,ae{i for the IMack 
Ascendanc^y ; and oii(‘ (jf them sw'ore ‘ So help him (rod ’---for 
which he ought to havii ])e(‘n fined — that lie would never con- 
sent to any other nietliod^while breath was in his body. So in 
this way iliey went on, to the great mirth of some, and the 
admiration of all ; and how ’it ended is not so clearly kn^n, 
except tlial there was a dijsigu of bringiug|j^ plan before parlia- 
ment, that tlie united w'isdoiaramight have t^c lieiiefit of adopting 
it. they thought proper. * 

If any person is anxious to know wli/t kind of arguments 
’we^e brought against the school-master, lie may apply himsel£ 
to " Protestant J^rinciples, exemplified in the Ihirliamentary 
Orations of Royal •Dukes, Right Revcreiul Ihelates, Noble 
Peers, and Illustrious Commoners,’ not wiitten at all in nJockery, 
^but bona Jidc printed and published by John Murray of Albe- 
• rtS • 
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marie Street. Here shall ho find pregnant reasons, /hallowed 
maxims,’ ^ fearless determination,’ and ' unison of sentiment,’ — all 
brought^p bear on the necessit^of applying the *^oltimus leges 
Angliae mutari,^ to the case of* the unhappy cattle who are at 
this time dragged behinduie waggon of the ^ate. The which, 
lor bi'evity, the author of tlwg** Pi inciples ’ has condensed mto. 
eiglit Propositions,— -intended,^ as he declares, for the ^demon- 
stration’ of his case by ‘ incontrovertible facts’ and ‘allowed 
declarations.’ Which l^ropositions here ^llow in the entire ; 
witli what the sclpjol-master would have replied,* .s(‘f opposite to 
each. V 


I. That the Pro- 
tostanls of Great Jiri- 
tain and Ij^nJand 
\mc(t}ii)v^ the black 
horses'] possf'ss an ac- 
cpiircd, and inalitni- 
able right to political 
and religious ascend- 
ancy in the State. — 
Protestant Vrinvipl es, 

cSc. j). V. 


it in tlieir turn, they 
that it is not ascend; 
through the mire. 

II . That thePoniUn 
Catholics, who re- 
cognize a foreign ec- 
clesiastical jurisdic- 
tion witliintliis realm, 
enjoy as many priNi- 
Icgcb, as it is expedi- 
ent for a nation es- 
sen^h'lly Protestant to 
concede. — Id. 


Answer. They have an acquired and in- 
alienable riglit to cut their own throats if 
they ])lease ; fer they are a majority, and 
nobody Cjxn hinder them. But the ques- 
tion is, whetUer they arc to])c fools enough 
to cultiv;rtc such an ascendancy, as con- 
sists in dragging a third part of their fel- 
lows at their heels, instead of ]iaving#their 
assistance in the common draught. 

When the Catholics had an ascendancy 
of the same kind, tliey struggled hard to 
retain it; and when the Protestants got 
did so too. 'But the modern discovery is, 
lucy but union, that will draw the waggon 


A. It is not true, tliat tlic nation is es- 
sentially ProtestaiiC any more than that 
the horses are’ essentially black fHifeey are 
essentially fourteen black and six grey. 
It is a fraud and n^fallacy to re])rescnt that 
a nation is esscnjially any thing, except a 
combination of the people who compose it, 
\yhe(her they be Jcw% Mohammedan, or 
»./<nfidel. All pleas to the contrary, are 
IVmly ])leas tm the exercise of op])ression 
^by tlic application of physical force, 

The Catholics of vCireat Britain recognize an ecclesiastics 
jurisdiction ve^ttd in a foreigner, because their Pope happ4?ns 
to be the Pope of Ilonr^^, and not the Pope of Canterbury. But 
there is no proof that they will ever obey fheir Pope in oppo- 
sition ti- their civil interests; but every proof to the contrary. 

* Make them happy and conteiited^citizens, and they will not be^ 
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unhappy ones to please the Pope. The plea of their recog- 
nizing a foreign jurisdiction, therefore, is nugatory* and disho- 
nest, unless'itcan he shown, •first, that some inclin^ion to do 
mischief, in a state of justice ai^d equality, is likely to arise 
from it, — and stftiondly, that they vvc)ul(l have some power to do 
mischief, supposing they had tllfe^inclination. 

• 

A . Power — political and religious power 
— is what all men seek for, and have a 
right to obtain in exact; proportion to their 
fiumbers and imporWuce in the state. 
Any state founded on otlier principles, is 
not a community associated for tli.e com- 
mon good, but a caslc of l)andits united 
for the oppression of s\%ch unfortunate 
persons o^^otlv^r classes as may hajipen to 
be witliin tiieir roach. , 

That the. Catholic. s a]>iised their power 
wlicii ihe)^ had it, is as true as that the 
Protestants have abused theirs. Put 
the discovery of modern civilization is, 
tliat instead of the question being whether 
Thomas shall be the robber or Jolin.^ 
neither .lohii nor Thomas shall I'ob tlui 
other, Rut each shall take the share that 
hones! ly befalls him. 

II* t^c (piestion wore of giving power <0 
a majorih/ oi’ (’atholics, the disposition of 
the Catholics to abuse power would ])e nu imfiortant element in 
the del)ate. Put wlic'ti their minority is oiui of six to i’oiirtcen, 
the qifi»koi#is only whether we shall hook-on six horses behind, 
lor a danger which is nonexistent. 

The real danger pertcived by the su])i)oitors of injustice in 
the abstract, is, that thc^struggle between justice and injustice 
is already often so hard as to make it diilicult for the latter to 
hold its ground. And as the Catholics, it is supposed, ati^east 
for the ju’eseiit, would be on the side L^usticc, tliere is no 
knowing what ])erils miglit^arise from tre accession of six out 
O'W twenty. The fc.ir is not of what six millions of Catliolics 
could do by themselves, but of what ti^ey might do if they 
w#re to join six or eight millions who are f’or justice already;. 
As it used to be said that America was defended in Gennany, 
so what is really deffended by the opponents of the Catholics is 
something else — as* for instance, the state of the rc]^i’cscnta- 
tiou, or the Corn J-aws. It is^in this light, therefore, that everf 


llI.Thattheaccpii- 
sitioii of political aml^ 
religious jTow'gr in 
tflie kingdom, is tjjyc 
inanifcsi object of 
the Roman Catho- 
lics 3 and that, as 
similar j)ow'er in pos- 
session of persons 
professing the same 
crood lias been pro- 
ductive of baneful 
consofiiionces in those 
statics where existenl, 
such power must* 
therefore prove im- 
minently detrimental 
to tlie welfare, |)oac(‘, 
and hn])pinessbf this 
Protestant empire. — 
hi. 
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person in the empire, except those who profit by existing 
wrongs, has a home iriteVest in the success of the Catholics. 


IV. Tliat the 
speeches and publi- 
cations ' emanating 
from divers members 
of tlie Uoman Cutho- ‘ 
lie Association, and 
th<i public tnyisac- 
tif)ns of this imperi--** 
nm in imptrio, lure ^ 
demonstrative of 
the unconstitutional 
course which Uoman 
Catholics would fiur- 
sue, if ever tliey pos- 
/•ess 'total, uiHjuali- 
‘ lied, and uncon- 
' ditional emancipa- 
^ tion.* — Id, 


A. Tile , Uoman Catholics do, as most 
other people do when they^re oppressed — 
they do df that they can. They may not 
always act^vith the best possible judgment ; 
but men are not bound to be O]) pressed and 
judiejpus in the same^ breath. The op- 
pressors do not know how to* be judicious, 
— much less the oppfess«^l. • 

When the Protestants found^themselves 
in danger of being oppressed as the 
Catliolics are now, they stood upon no 
niceties, but they whipt another king upon 
the thfonc;, and kept liim there. After 
this precedent, there is no sense in making 
an outcry because the Catholics associate 
to carry a point in parliament. 


V. That, during 
the recent elections 
'111 Ireland, the Ro- 
man Catholic Priost- 
Jiood exercised an 
inauspicious and un- 
due influence over 
their flocks, and ma- 
nifested symptoms r. f 
spiritual domination 
over their communi- 
cants, for tlic undis- 
guised attainment of 
])oli ti cal p 1 1 r j )oses . — 
Id. 


VI. That tlie Uo- 
man (Catholic Forty- 
schilling FrechoUktrs, 
having violated the 
original object which 
the Icgisluturc. con- 
templated when con- 


A, The Catholic priesthood did as the 
Methodist preachers, for instance, or any 
other priesthood, would do if their sect 
was oppressed — use all their’ influence to 
drive their flocks in the way they thought 
for the common interest. Wlien Lord Sid- 
mouth deemed it lit to tamper with the 
Toleration Act, the Methodist preachers, 
in a week, sent up petitions to both 
Houses which would have readied to 
Clearing Cross, and brought his'lonlslup 
to a /uTavoiu or change of mind, before 
his next Sunday ^s dinner. It is impos- 
sible to say tliat fCny set of men have not 
a right to do^ the best they can for them- 
S(1 ves, w ithin the limits of what is allowed 



L A, When a man has the right of voting, 
it is cither that lie may use it for his own 
protection, or that he may not. If it'^s 
the fust, then there cryi be no complaint 
.agaii\,st him for using it. If it is the other, 
then the ^vh<ile is a mockery and a fraud, 
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ceding to this body the a novel invention of tyranny, for giving a 
Elective Franchise, nian a right to vote when it mils his op- 
have therefore inca- pressors.^ If the people of England see 
pacitated themselves votes* of the forty-shillinq; Treeholclers 
from beng retained foV using them, ttien the vote 

l^ilegcj-ihispor- Lngluud may bo taken 

tion of the Elective ‘or the same reason ; election is 

Franchise should con- heconie a puppet-shovt, and the House of 
scquently be rc- (^'ominons Punch and Judy, 
modelled, *or. the All popular ^elections piQve, that the 
ahioutu of freehold jioorer classes are to very great extent 
qualilication^tncreas- under the influence of theliiclier ; which is 
ed. — Id. p. VI. ought to be. The forty-sliilling free- 

holders have demonstrated, that tliere is 
a ceiktain degree of pcrsonal,^opprcssion and 
injustice, at which the influence 4 ^f tlie riclier classes fails; 
which is also as it oiiglit to be. it is because it is demon- 
strated that the possession of popular sufliuge is ill extreme 
cases an eflicient instrumcnt*of ^protection, (bat it is proposed 
to bake it away.. The forty-shilling freeholclers have read a 
lesson to the peojile of England on the (‘fleets of popular suf- 
frage, which if the latter do not benefit by, they are duller than 
they were ever taken for. If the people of England sc() un- 
moved the Irish freeholders deprived of their freehold lor using* 
it, they sign the deatli-vvarralit of the little jiower they have to 
])rotcct themselves, and of all their hopes of increasing it. 


VII. That the wisest A, There is no arguing from the tinu^ 

Statesmen, and most wlicn the Protestants ♦ were struggling 
distinguished Pro- against oppression, to the time when they 
testuiKiyjt' the past oppressors. When they wcix* just 

age, wTre decidedly from the condition in which tlic 

()ppos(( to a tota , Catholics are now, tlierc might lie 

‘ conditional’ eoiiee,- jlefensible and right, which 

sion of tlie Itoniaii when tJie (|uestion is only 01 

Catholic claims.— M. justice (o a |^iuority that aslj^ it. 

The Revolution of was exactly siicli 
an evyit as wouhF^take place.', if the 
Roman Catholics were to relieve tfiemselifes from oppression by 
* an application to a foreign power. Whatever therefore the precc - 
•dent may prove, it does not prove cither the right or policy of 
oppressing any body now, 

. • 

VIII. That a pro-' A, Every body knows, ill at tb'tre will 
ponderating majority be no enfeucipation till a majority can 
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of British and Irish 
peers, with a majority 
ofliritishllepresenla- 
tivcs, beiTff^ opposed 
to tills misnamed 
^ Emancipation’ — it 
is a measure which, 
being repugnant to 
the fundamental 
axioms of the British 
Constitution, and dis- 
cordant with the in- 
clinations of the ]Teo- 
ple, is therefore un- 
su i table, i n exped ien t , 
and unnecessary for 
this IVotestanfT na- 
tion. — l(L 


point is a little fartlie 
in the end. 


got for it ; and to get it, is the question. 
In the Commons, a majority has been had 
several time« already. And tn the House 
of Lojds,-iwhose avowed constitutional 
object IS to act as a drag upon the national 
will by .rile interposition of a body the 
least accessible 4;o tlie reasons which move 
the rest,— there is no occasion to despair. 
Lords may not change, but lords must 
die jfnd have successors ; and in this way, 
sooner or later, th« opinions of the a^e 
will climb up into the fofij. The vis 
inertine of the hereditary body is evidently 
equal to some assignable quantity, and 
may be considered as equivalent to a 
demaiM^l for some given inajority in the 
Commons. It is therefore only marching 
u]ion this point instead of the other. The 
r oir, buteit h equally sure to be reached 


Such are the eight Propositions— the strong distillation — the 
^one glass in tlui middle of the frozen bottle of Champagne, as 
TiOrd Byron has deliglited to cTcpress it — wherein are condensed 
tlie reasons in which tlie opponents of the Catholics j)ut their 
trust. From these the descent is easy to the grosser matter of 
the Orations themselves; of which the collection is so copious, 
that there is no room for premising more, tliaii that in cases of 
this kind, the multiplicity of reasons is no arguiiKmt for tiuth. 
Fallacies are as plenty as hlackhenies, on any subjer^t wliere 
men^s passions arc engaged. The question, tlierei<for^fr!h any 
instance, is not how many reasons can be urged, hut how many 
of them can stand the test of a reply, t 


JSurely, your lord- 
sbijr cannot wish to 
]}lacc the Kstahlibhcdv 
C'hurch of England 
upon a worse footing 
than any other churcli 
within these realms ; 
fror allow the Roman 
Catholics, who not 
only refuse to submit 
to our riAf'S, but who 
Mony any authority of 


A . ' Shall we suffer Catholics to legislate 
'^br the FiStab'lished Cliurch,’ means, * Shall 
ujive suffer Catholics to sit in the Houses 
'of Lords and Commons in projrortion 
" to tlieif numbers and importance in tire 
state.’ If the question had been of trans- 
ferring the legislation for the Established 
Church to a body wliolly composed of Ca- 
t holies, then the objection would have been 
just.. But, as it is, it amounts only to say- 
ing, ' Shall 'we suffer any body to sit in 
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the civil power over 
their church, to le- 
gislate for the .Es- 
tablished Church j 
which must be Jhe 
case if they be admit- 
te(i to seats in either 
House of Parliament. 
^Speech of H. R, H. 
the Duke o/* York 
April 25, 1 525.- p. 3. 


the Houses of Lords or Commons, that is 
not of the Church of England.’ ' 

Suppose the Catholics were^ to say, 
' Shall sulfe* Protestants to sit in either 
" House of rcirliainent with us, and so 
' legislate the Roman Catholic Church.’ 
Wh»t a proof of violence, and incapacity 
for constiuiting part*of a civilized com- 
munity, would this be held to be. Yet 
the blunder would be^only«the same as 
»ow ; — and consists in overlooking the 
fact, that barbarians divide themselves and 


go to buffets, to know which half shall oppress the other, — civi- 
lized men come to some middle term of justice, which combines 
the interests of nil. • . 


If the Established Church has &«me secret which makes her 


interests incapable of combination with those ol‘any body else — , 
she is a tyranny, and will go the way of other tyrannies. 'J'liose 
who say her interests are sd ii|capab]o, say she is a tyranny ; 
and tlie Church ought to bring her action for libel — though she 
will not. • 


My Lords. — I wish 
to ask, whether your 
lordships have consi- 
dered the situation in 
which you might 
place the King, or 
whether your lord- 
.sliips recollect the 
oatl^v^ich his iNfa- 
jc.st)MW%di#n at the 
altar, to his people, 
upon his coronation ? 
I beg, my lords, to 
read the words of that 
oath : — I will, to 
the utmost of my 
power, maintain the 
laws of God, the true 
profession of the gos- 
pel, and the Protest- 
ant reformed religion 
established bylaw j — 
and I will preserved 
unto the bishops and 
clergy of this realm, 


A, The meaning of the oath is clearly.^ 
tliat the king will not fall into the sin ol* 
James fl. — that ho will use (he executive 
power for the presei valioii of the bishops, 
and ef cry body else, in tlieir legal rights, 
whatever they may be, and nut use it for 
taking them aw^ay conttary to law. Rut 
iliat it contemplates no constraint on the. 
exercise of bis portion of the legislative 
])owor, is demonstrated by tlie words ‘ as 
‘ fey law do or shall.' The word ‘ shall’ 
coi^tem])latt‘s altciation ; and is specially 
put tliero to do so. Eut no alteration in 
llie riglits and ])rivi|cges by law app0<>4ain- 
iiig to the churcli, feAi take ))lace without 
the cc^operation or the king. The co- 
operation ol the king in alterations, there- 
fore, is contemplated. Surely the cluirch 
does not* intend lo maintain, that the 
king’s Coronation Oatji i.s a patent mouse- 
trap, — destined to let all in that may be 
for the advantage of tlie chuicli and 
churchihcn, and nothing out, 
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and to the cliurches 
committed to their 
charge, all such rights 
and jirivifeges as by 
law do or shall apper- 
tain to them, or any 
of them/’ — Id. ]). 4. 


The confounding tlie king’s maintenance 
of the law with keeping the law always in 
its existing sitate, is as absurd as if a man 
were W foncy, that when he sings, drunk or 
sober,*^May he protect our laws/ it means, 
‘ May hti refuse his assent to the repeal of 
any Act of Parliament.’ It is in the kind’s 
•capacity <ff a commander of foot, horse, 
and dragoons, that he is to protect our Jaws ; and not by 
the refusal co-operate ^iii his legislative capacity, in such 
alterations as maylrom time to time be found needful. • 


A, The Revolution of 16*88, \Ws the out- 
break of an oppressed party, and setting 
it a-cock-horse qn the oppressing one. It 
was sqph an operation as would be per- 
formed n(Av, if tile Catholics were to 
appeal to foreign aid, and set a new king 
of their o^m*upon the throne. It might 
be necessary enough ; at least all Protest- 
ants might think so. ,And under all tlie 
circumstances of the case, it might bo the 
best thing that could be done ; and we, 
the quondam sufferers, are much obliged to 
tlie doers. But all this forms no reason 
why the country should oscillate between 
the extremes ^f Catholic and Protestant 
oppression for ever. Men live in these 
days for other purposes, than being either 
Catholic.s or Protestants par excellence; 
and tliey want to set' the pendidu’^* let 
down gently, into something fike a ]>oint 
of natural rest. They want, in short, to 
see the (uid of dragging six horses out of 
twenty behind. 


With respect, my 
lords, to the cir- 
cumstances which 
brought our fjflnily 
to the British throne, 

^our lordsjliips well 
know that they ori- 
ginated in the Revo- 
lution. The great 
object of that revo- 
lution was to secure 
the religion and liber- 
lEies of these realms. 

These objects were 
confirmed by the act 
of settlement, by the 
declaration of right^, 
by the oath of supre- 
macy and abjuratiorh 
and by the succcssimi 
to the crown in the 
Protestant line. To 
maintain and U[)hold 
all these, my lords, 
our family was called 
to the throne. And 
what^tH^er can militate 
against these princi- » " 

pies, in the remotest degree, it is my kounden duty, as a member of 
this family, and as a member of your lordships’ House, to resist.^— 
Speech of II. 11. II, the l^uke of Cumberland ^ May 10, 180.5. — p. 6. 


With respect to A. What are familiarly called Protest- 
myself also, I trust ant interests disting^ish themselves into 
that 1 m'jiy stand in two kinds, the honest and tlic dishonest, 
spine measure ex- ytig Protest.'&nts can have no honest 
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cused far ^ an early interest, but in the establishment of gene- 
and prompt iiitcrpo- ral justice and equality ; whatever interests 
sition against a«nica- therefore 450 against this, are of the dis- 
sure, which, while it lionest. • 
seems to impose upon 
a lord chancellor, 
who^ under the bill 

may be the only lay servant t)f tla^crowu in Groat Britain neces- 
sarily a Protestant, the peculiar duty of watclung over Protestant 
interests, appears lo^ me necessarily and obviously to bring all 
those interests into extreme peril. — SpeciJi of Lord Eldyn, April 17, 

18^1.— p. 8. , * • 


My Lords.^That 
securities wTro neces- 
sary, Mr. Pitt had 
always admitted ; that 
they w^ere necessary 
to secure the Protest- 
ant interest, and to 
(juict also the fears of 
the Protestant mind 
but it had never yet 
been stated, and I 
presume, therefore, 
that no man had 
learnt from that great 
statesman — for my 
own ])art I never 
could learn — what 
securities were to be 


A . The Catholics offer a security, so 
good, that Mr. Pitt iu withholding the 
secret of his intended securities, may 
be suspected of having bc^n a ?nauvais 
plahanf. They otter — their minority. They 
otter the imjmssibility that six. horses, 
though possessed of all tlie devils that en- 
tered into ilke lierdof swine, should devour 
^ and swallow up fourteen. The Protestant 
mind must be peculiarly accessible to fear, 
if it wants any greater security for its 
honest interests, than being stronger tba}i 
the supposed adveisary in tlie pro))ortion 
of seven to three. 


j)roposed, and how the Homan Catliolic mind wa»to be conciliated, 
and the Protestant inind^at the same time divested of its apprehen- 
sionffi^liy^ p .^1 0. 


It appears, then, 
my lords, from what 
passed at the Revo- 
lution, that our an- 
cestors were satisfied 
that political j)ovvcr 
in any department of 
the state, in the hands 
*of i*apihts, was incon- 
sistent with the main- 
tenance of a Protest- 
ant establishment. 
Upon the principle 
that, in a IVotestant 


A. It iniglit be very reasonable that our 
Protestant ancestors should come to such 
a co!^^cl^sion, at a time when there was a 
balance <^f strength, yr mure properly when 
the balance was a|ainst them. iPt all 
events it was as as tliat the Ca- 

tholics *shoukl coma to a similar conclu- 
sion, muLaiis imitandi^, on the supposition 
that they were at tnis moment to repeat 
the manoeuvre of the Protestants. But alb 
ibis proves nothing as V) the propriety and 
necessity of doing the same thing when 
there is |(o balance, and wlien lhe*Protest; 
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kingdom, political arils have the power all on their pvrn side, 
power should be 
placed in Protestant 
hands, tffifsettleincnt 

then made was made. U]ior.\his principle, the sejiitlemcnt then made 
has been continued from gener^tipn to generation ^ and the wisdom of 
the principle is in itself sullicient to account for the adoption and mdiii- 
tcnancc of that settbiinent, witljr/mt reference to the dread of Popish 
plf)ts, or apprehensions about Popisli pretenders. — Id. p. 36'. 


My Lord.^. — De- 
mand has followed 
from time to time 
upon demand, and 
demand will follow 
from time U\ time 
upon demand, till 
nothing more can he 
asked 3 fov till tolera- 
tion of the Homan 
Clatholics in Ireland 
gives way to Roman 
(Jatholic establish- 
ment, and Protestant 
, establishment shall 
be succeeded by such 
a portion of toleration 
of Protestants as the 
Roman Catholics may 
be disposed to allow 
them, it cannot Jjc 
rationally expected 
that the Roman Ca- 
tholics tlierc will 
cease their struggles 
to sui)plant the Pro- 
testant Church, if 
they do not disturb 
the,v<» settlement of 
property. — Id. p. 40.v 


Demand will follow* upon demand, 
till the point of jusfico fs arrived at ; — there 
is no doubt of that. The eneTmies of jus- 
tice are always in a ridiculous dilemma, 
between the necessity they feel for yield- 
ing something now, and the certainty that 
this will lead to yielding more hereafter. 
They have their choice between perishing 
by a convul;don, and by a galloping con- 
sum ptioif* 

IRit the statement ^is utterly illusive, 
tliat demand will follow demand till the 
Protestants are reduced to as had a state 
as the Catholics are in at present. Such 
a result woijd he the natural consequence 
of a revolution effected by foreign aid ; 
but it is not vyhat can ever be aiiived at 
l)y the process of rational concession. The 
questioji is not of what the Catholics 
iniglit be disposed to ask if they could get 
it; butofw'hat they aie likely to 
asking. There must be sbm^ chance, 
some probability, of their being able to 
obtain what they demand, — before their 
<lisposition to (Ijmand is represented as 
1‘lie measure ^of the danger. 

y 


Let the words of 
Lord riardwicke be 
had in remembrance : 
— ^ It well deserves,’ 
he says, ^ the serious* 
' attention of the 
' whole 'nation, of 
‘ what important con- 


' A. The old devil of ^uniformity,’ — tjiat 
(Jighted the fires of tlie Inquisition, and 
set Claverhouse on his black charger. It 
needs no conjuror to tell who is threatened, 
when such a spirit \isr» this walks abroad, 
witl\a license from tlie lord chancellor. 

The trutb — established, as every other 
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^ sequence it is, to 
‘ preserve * not only 
' the name, and out- 
' ward form of the 

* Protestant reli- 
' i^ion J among us, 
‘ buj the real uniform 
^ belief and i)ractice 

* of it.’ — Id. p. 43. 


truth must be, on the evidence of reiterated 
experiment — is, that in proportion as a])- 
proximatu)!! has ever been made to uni- 
formity —or, in^lior words, as a great and 
decisive prepoiuterancc has been given to 
one class af|religioiis opinions over the 
othersb collectively, — exactly in the same 
proportion l?hvc been nfultiplied the siitfer- 
ings of mankind ; — and that the true 
• , * Euthanasia of ftligious disi^nsion, the 

• , ^ ve^y bond of peace and df all quietness, is 

in the Thous^nd-and-One sects, thereof nonesllhll be before or 
greater tliaii anotlior. 

It is as an apjwoach is made to this last state and not to the 
other, that a majority is evtii' tame and toleiable. This is a truth 
palatable to no majority; but 'as all cannot be the majority, ■ it 
is very good for all, • 


I admit — no mnii 
can dream of deny- 
ing it — that all sub-* 
jeets in a free state 
arc entitled to the 
enjoyment of equal 
rights uj)oii equal 
conditions but then 
the qualiticatioii of 
thi.s principle in the 
case of the Roman 
Catliolics is clear — 
^ the Roman Catliolics 
these 

equal rignR, flo not 
afford equal eoiuli- 
lions. 

JNIy Lords. — The 
difference is this — it 
is stated in a moment, < 
— the Protestant gives 
an entire allegiance 
to his Sovereign, the 
ftoman Catholic a 
divided one . — Speech 
of ihe Earl of Liver- 
pool, May 17, 1825. 
— p. 46, 


A. TIk; Roman Catholics believe, that 
an old gentlfman elected in a jiarticular way 
,ut Rome, is in spiritual matters the head 
of the Roman Catholics all over the world ; 
and that they must either acknowledge 
liiin as such, or cease to be Roman Ca- 
tholics. • The Methodists believed much 
the same with respect to John Wesley ; 
but nob^idy thought of espying the divided 
allegiance. Unless it can be shown, first, 
that there is any danger i^f the Catholics, 
or^the Methodists, being pul ujion designs 
incompatible with the safety of the com- 
munity, by th(i ecclesiastical sujieriors they 
ellipse to make for themselves, — and se- 
condly, tliat their numbers give them any 
chaifce of accomplishing such designs if 
they pos^e.ssed them j— the depriving t]iem 
of the enjoyment of equal rights on pre- 
tence of these pcciilianties, is a cruel non 
of th^ same Culture as if the oj)- 
pression of the negroes was defended on 
the ground that they did not comply with ^ 
the condition of an ecjual length of nose. 

, • What chance the Popish part of a man’s 
allegiance has of^carrying the day .against 
bis Engli»b or ww-Popish adher^ncQ To his • 
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civil interest, is demonstrated by the fact, that when all England 
was Popish together, the Pope could not hold his own, nor pre« 
vent his affairs from coming tg the pass in which* they are 
discovefe'd at present. 


The service of the 
former is complete ; 
that of the hitter only 
(|unlilicd ; and un< 
less it can b(* proved 
to me, that the inAn 
who works for half a 
day is entitled to as 
much wages as the 
man who works the 
whole day, or, ki other 
words, that the half 


A. 'fh’e fallacy is in slating, that tj^ere 
is any di^ferende in the services. The dif- 
ference stated is only ‘ leather and pru- 
nella.’ It would be. just as^ sensible to 
say that one of the grey horses has his 
' allegiance divided between a spiritual 
‘ and temporal master,’ - — when the fact 
before every body’s eyes is, that he pulls 
and is willing to ])ull, if people will only 
refrain from yoking him to tne wrong end. 


is equal to the whole, 

I cannot admit, that the Roman Catholic, whose allegiance is divided 
between a spiritual and a temporal master, is entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of the same civil rights aiuPprivilcges us the Protestant, whose 
allegiance is undivided, and who acknowledges but one ruler. — Id. 
p« 47. 


Bo not Protestants A, When the interests of the ])eople 
and Homan Catho- those of the j)riest lie the same wav- 
lies, however differ- both of them are suffering under 

ing on other matters, commoiu injustice — the priest has a 

mu c m t us, t \at in rousing and directing the eHorts 

the various counties % i ® i i i 

in Ireland, the pof^er vvluch the naked 

of the landlord is pecuniary iniluenc^e or tne lanalovcl is as 
nothing to that which notliing. The case is the same Pv-'And^ 
the priest possesses take place, if the Protestant population of 
in cases of contested England w'ere ojjpressed by the Roman 
elections, and upon Catholics, and Catholic landlords should 
other occasions, when try their hand at persuading them to vote 
he wishes to make lagainst theit clergy and their interest. In 
his^oliticaUnfluence circumstances the Protestant clergy 

available.— Jd.p.jl. be ‘ brought to the fore,’ and be of 

'incalcitSable power; though on all common 
s. occasions they are ready enough to lamenf 
^ the little heed that is paid to their suggestions. It is not tho 
priests that raise the storm, but the storm that raises the prieSls. 
la all countries, priests — ‘ black, white, an^J grey’ — confess them- 
selves much fallen into tlje sere and yellow leaf. Even in Por- 
tugal, the priests could not hold tiieir ground in opposition to the 
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people, jf the English Tories had not enabled the barbarian 
powers to’ press on France, to press on Spain, to press on Por- 
tugal, and so iiiaintain them. JThe first time a timber slips in 
this ‘ House that Jack built,’ it.will seen if it is notff!):ue. 

The landlords Jiave the Corn Ltms ; what else would they 
desire ? Do they claim a monoppW of religion and quartern- 
loaves, — the prohibition of foreign mith as well as corn, by act of 
])arliament ? Their demand to lilnit men’s rsligion in Ireland, is 
the out-post to their demand to limit men’s food in otlier 
])laces ; and* to driv^ them from one fiist, is the plain road to 
drivingjthem from the other afterwards. 

1 am not prepared, A. There is one thing worse than having 
l)y my vote tins night, no new house over your head, —and that 
to give notice to quit having the old one fall upon it. The 
my present tenement, question may some mornihg be found 
until I am sure of j^g^tled in a way that it would be very 
uwing ano ler lou^ unpleasant for noble lords to think upon; 

%^e€ch^^oJ EctrT Ba- what then becomes of noble lords 

Uiimt, May HJ, 181?' coquetrics,^bout not trying a new house 
p. 70 , * ^ too hastily. 


On this head also, 
in addition to the e- 
nactments of our pre- 
sent laws, we sludl do 
w'cU to bear in mind 
the plain policy and 
express provision of 
the famous edict of 
Nan tes, which forbids 
tH^plWjg^xejjcibC of 
any other than the 
dominant religion in 
our fleets and armies, 


A. This w^as said in 1822 ; and in 1828 
the king’s generals in Ireland were issuing 
direetioiw, that when the Protestant and Ca- 
tholic soldiers of a regiment attended their 
respective places of public worsliip at differ- 
ent hours, the Piotestants should keep 
the arms of the regiment j'or the Catholics, 
and the Catholics for the Piotestants. A 
good military comment on tlie wisdom of 
intolerant peers ; and an argument for the 
soundness of the rest of their conclusions. 


a possible attempt in • 

the present growth of Itoman jUatholic prehensions, and which no 
man who values the safety of the state, can c^ni template without' just 
alarm , — Speech of Lord Colchester, June 1322. — ji. 74. 


Our Protestant as- 
cendancy must be pa- 
ramount, or wc shall 
have, in nolongtimc,a 
Catholic domination. 
Let us not deceive 
ourselves. These two 


A. The tyrant’s plea, necessity. If by 
ascendancy is meant* the foolish plan of 
making one part of tlie horses drag the* 
other, then it is true that there must always 
fie an ascendancy one way, and that the 
only way^to prevtjnt its being agahxst one^ 
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claims to power are 
utterly incompatible, 
and irreconcilable. — 
Id, p. 76v.v, 


A conference was 
held respecting- thCf 
bill for Occasional 
Conformity, and the 
lords who conducted 
it, had objected to a 
measure which sub- 
jected to the penalty 
of perpetual forfei- 
ture of office those 
who were guilty of 
the crime of occa- 
sional coivformity. At 
the confcrenc/e they 
stated this important 
doctrine: ^ The lords 
‘ look on the fixing of 
^ the qualitications for 
' places of trust to be 
'^a thing so entirely 
‘ lodged within thclc- 
^ gislature, that, with- 
' out giving any rca- 
^ son for it, upon any 

* apprehension of dan- 

* ger, however I'c- 
^ mote, every goveru- 
^ ment may put such 
‘ rules, restraints, or 
^ conditions on all 
^ who serve in any 
' place of trust, as 
‘ they shall sec cause 


side, is to make it against the othej*. But 
this necessity rests on nothing but the sup- 
position, tlpit men are foolish enough to 
insist on there being ascendancy instead 
of nmbn. 

A, T^ie legislature may have a right to 
exclude fi*om pfaces of trust to which the 
appointment is with itself ; but it has not 
a right to exclude from the legislature, for 
if it does this, it vitiates flie source from 
which just legislafion ‘must* proceed. If 
a number of merchants form a joint-stock 
company, they have a right to determine 
by a majority, if they can do so, that they 
will not employ a broker that is a Jew. 
But tlicy*have not a right to determine by 
a majority, that the Jews in the joint-stock 
shall have hq votes, lest they should give 
them to a5s.Jew. The first is a legitimate 
exercise of the power ‘that must be in all 
majorities. The other is an effort to com- 
pass and preserve a majority, of the same 
nature as if an existing majority in the 
House of Commons should proceed to se- 
cure themselves, by voting that the 
minority be forlhwitli expelled the House. 

The Roman Catholics do fully admit, 
that they shall lie under all manner of in- 
capacities, whicli a legislature constituted 
upon principles of Ijustice, shall se<^ 
lay upon tliem. But they' asSeft, that 
there is no justice in excluding them from 
their sliare in that legislature ; and that to 
confound the twodhings together, is a fraud. 


^ for j but penalties ^ 

* and punishments arc of another nature.’ — Parliamcnlari/ Jlistorij, vol, 
vi. p. bO . — Speech of Feel, f eh. .^8, 182.''3. — p. 89. 


Mr. Pitt told the 
. House — ‘Thepersons 
* excluded by the Test 
^ Lawslabourcd under 
^ no kinc^of stigma ; 
V* but it was the policy 


A, The lixllucy is in the word * your, ^ They 
are not * your affairs;^ they are ^ your’s' 
' and the other’s together.’ The intention 
is to argue in a circle, — ‘ The affairs are 
' our’s, and therefore we exclude you ; we 
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^ of private* life, not 
' to allow uny maii'to 
^ manage your jiffairs, 
' whose principles you 
' did not like i but the 
^ exclusion of Disseh- 
^ ters could be looked 
' uffon as no punish- 
^ ment.’ — Id. p. 91. 


' exclude you, and therefore the affairs are 
‘our’s/ 

If thejnembers of the House of Com- 
mons chuse t^, determine that^tbey will 
not have a Dii^s^nter for their Speaker, or 
for chairmap f( a committee, they have a 
right^to do it, and nobody can hinder them. 
But if by Vay of effecting this, they say 
they will expel the Dissenters from the 
House, it becomes quite another thing, 
and every body knows what to think of it. 


This was the Inter- 
pretation of the treaty 
by the Whigs of that 
period •, and what says 
the Whig historian ? 

Bishop Burnet says — 

^ And thus ended the 
^ war of Ireland ; and 
^ with that our civil 
^ war came to a final 

* end. The articles 
^ of capitulation were 
^ punctually executed, and some doubts that arose out of some 

* ambiguous words, were explained in favour of the Irish.* 

I take, then. Sir, niy meaning of the first article of the treaty of 
Limerick from the interpretation put on it by King William 111. — 1 
take it from the interpretation put on it by the Whigs of that time — 
and I take it from the Whig historian ; and by them all it is held to 
mean, not political power or privileges, but freedom of religious 
i^^jmship. On this ground, then, — on these authorities — on Whig 
t<jo — 1 feel myself bound to dissent from the assertions of 
the honourable baronet who opened this (question . — Speech of Mr, 
Teel, March .* 1 , 1S^7. — p.%105. 


A, The Whigs of that day are the very 
persons against whom suspicion lies, and 
therefore the last whose evidence should 
be brought in their own behalf. It is an 
odd fallacy that would neutralize the 
opinions of tlie friends of the Catholics 
now, by* the opinions of their enemies a 
Uundred afid forty years ago, because both 
happen to rejoice in the name of Whigs. 


And my right ho- 
nourable friend, the 
Attorney General for 
Ireland, (Plunkett) 
appealed to tlie 
•House, as English 
gentlemen, if the peo- 
ple of England were, 
like the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, ex- * 
eluded from political 
YOL. X. — W, R, 


A. Tl^e monstrous and abominable doc- 
trine, that the people of England \fould 
think themselves justified in rising in arms, 
if they weregxcludet^ from political power 
like the Roman Catliolics ! But what 
says history, — what says the evidence of 
facts? That all the people of England* 
have of settled governn^nt, is founded on 
the daily and hourly acknowledgment, that 
they are Justified in rising in armS to pre-, 
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power, if they would vent their being excluded like the Catho- 

not rise in arms for lies. If not, why do not the sentries 

the recovery of their move off from the Horse Guards, jand send 

rights, acd if they i^ing of Sardinia ? 

would not think “ 

themselves justified in 

rising in arms (hear), ^ ^ 

— aye, justified in the act of rising in avms against the laws 5 or*, if 
they did not, if thdy would not think themselves unworthy of 
the name of Englishmen. 

And, Sir, those gentleman who advance tlrese doctfijnes, which, 
above all, excite my- apprehensions, do it, while they pronounce tlje 
exalted names, snd profess to act on the principles of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Burke, who would have been the first to oppose such monstrous, 
such abominable doctrines — (cheers). — Id. p. 106. 


MVith regard,’ Mr. A. Let the \<hole consider what is best 
Pitt said, ^ to the ad- for the w\|ole ; but do not drive out a part 
, ^ mission of Roman ffom their share in the debate. It is pie- 


‘ ^ to, I view all these 
^ points as distinct 

^ (ions to be given, not for the sake of the person and the individual 
' who is to possess them, but for the sake of the public, for whose 
' benefit they were created, and for whose advantage they arc to be 
' exercised. In all times, therefore, Sir, and upon every occasion, 
' (continued Mr. Pitt,) whether relating to the Roman Catholic or 
' Protestant Dissenter, to the people of Ireland, or to the people of 
' England, I have alway.s, from a <luc regard \o the Constitution. 

^ of opinion, that we are bound to consider, not merely VfhaflS^desired 
^ bv a part, but what is best and most advantageous for the whole.’ 
—Id. p. lOS. 


chises, to the elec- 
tive franchise, or to 
any of those jKists 
and offices wliicli 
have been alluded 


ciseiy tne ainerence oetweea a majority s 
heaving agfiinority and deciding their own 
way after all, — and their obtaining their 

S ose by decreeing” that the minority 
, be expelled. 


r 


This , — (con ti nued 
tlie right honourable 
JSccretary,) — this, Sir, 
is the principle on 
which I support the 
exclusion of the Ro- 
inanCatholics (cheer- 
ing). I would not 
make the Roman Ca-' 


A. The passage put in Italics conveys a 
perfectly good reason for a Protestant mem- 
ber’s conducting hinisiilf in a certain man- 
ner in qn open parliament ; but not for 
commencing his operations by voting the 
‘Catholic minority out of the House. 


thoHc ftiith, or the religious opinions of any man, a ground of exclu- 
agai^ him merely on their acc^ount > hut. Sir, I am hound to. 
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consider, not >only what they may suffer and what they may desire, but 
what will i)e. good for the whole. — Id. p. J 09 . 


I object. Sir, how- 
ever, to the declara- 
tion contained in this* 
petitjpn, that it dis- 
agrees with the de- 
claration sent forth 
by the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy. They stafe, 
that they publish 
it * in the simplicity 
of truth, as the doc- 
trines of the Catho- 
lic Church had been 
frequently misunder- 
stood or misrepre- 
sented.* In the decla- 
ration published, in 
1826 , it is stated, that 
' the Catholic Church, 

' in common with all 
^ Christians, receives 

* and respects the eii- 
‘ tire of the ten com- 
' mandments, as they 
^ are found in Exo- 

dus and Deutero- 

* nomy j the only 

* difference between 
‘ them lying in some 
^j)oints of construc- 

II I first 
read thispffSsa^e, I 
exclaimed, " Then I, 

* and many otherPro- 
^ tcstaiits, have been 

* long in error, for I 
^ have always under- 
^ stood that the Ro- 
^ man Catholics did 
‘ not recognize the 
^ second command- 
^ ment, but excluded 
' it from their Cate- 
' chisiTi.* 

But, Sir, it happen- 
ed soon afterwards 


A. There car^, be no mistake ifll3eliev- 
iiig, that this *>5 an averment that the 
Roman Cathg^ljcs do not recognize the 
‘ secoiyl commandment,but exclude it from 
' their Catedlhsm,* — and that they have 
been guilty of ' insincerity and an attempt 

* to mislead,’ by • their declaration that 
thej ‘ in common with aH Christians, re- 
‘ ceive and respect the entire of the ten 
‘ commandments as they are found in Exo- 
' dus and Deuteronomy.’ 

Now see what quantity of accuracy and 
researcli is displayed, in the bharge thus 
brought forward by a minister of state, as a 
reason for excluding many millionsi of the 
community from the benefit of equal laws. 

What th^Churchof England prints in 
*two paragraphs, under the titles of the 
first and second commandments, the Ca- 
tholics and Lutherans print in o?ie, and 
call the first. And they do it, they say, 

‘ because u all relates to one and the same 
^ thing,’ — the ‘graven things’ being only an 
explanation of what is meant by ‘ strange 

* gods ;’ and they assert that the authority 
for it is as old as St, Augusjtine. 

What the Church of England prints in 
o;/c*j)aragrap]i, and calls the tenth com- 
mandment, the Catholics and Lutherans 
print in tivo, under the titles of the ninth 
and^enth. And they do it, they say, be- 
cause»one proliibits the desire to break the 
sixth conimandment, and the other the 
seventh, — and because they consider this 
as a more feasible distinction than the 
other. It is tjiie they disturb the order 
of the Hebrevy; but they think their rea- 
son sufficient to authorize it. 

The Catholics have no composition under 
th^ exclusive title of ‘ their Catechism,’ 
ia the Church of England has ; but on 
the contr^y a multitude of works, the 
c2. 
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that a catechism of 
the Roman Catholic 
Church fell into my 
hands, apd then I was 
able to appreciate the 
' simplicity of truth’ 
in which they had 
issued their declara- 
tion. This catechism, 
from which I am now 
about to read, is 
stated to Have been 
revised by thq, Rev. 
Dr. Butler, and re- 
commended by four 
RomanCatholicArch- 
bishops 5 it i^ printed 
by the Roman Ca- 
tholic printer to the 
Royal ■ College of 
Maynooth, and is the 
twenty-fifth edition, 
carefully corrected. 
No doubt. Sir, there- 
fore, can be attached 
to its authenticity. I 
turn to theCommand- 
ments, to correct my 
erroneous concep- 
tions of the Roman 
Catholic system, and 
I find, that indeed the 
first Commandment 


offspring of the zeal of different eccle- 
siastics, resembling in diversity of style 
and temperament, the eluQidations of the 
Chijrch of England's Catechism which 
are^fcoin time to time put forth by various 
divines, Some of these — amounting in 
the specimens collected to one in feur— 
give onJfy the heads of the commandments, 
on llie ground of their being what are 
caAled ' short catechisms and in these, 
in consequence of the arrangement .de- 
scribed, the words ^ graven filings' do not 
appear in sequence to the wx)rds ' strange 
' gods.’ But these shorter catechisms 
equally discuss the question of whether it 
is proper to pray to and serve images 
and eve,n quote the remaining words of the 
commandment, though not in the precise 
place whefe the objector chuses to require 
them. 

Upon such lana cdprina as this, a mi- 
nister of state declalres his conviction of 
the necessity of harnessing the six horses 
to the rear ; and men in the capacity of 
legislators, if the report is correct, receive 
him with loud cheering. — ' The established 
' pea-green slipper,* is a reasonable cause 
of quarrel, dbmpared with that of the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department. 


is, in some respects, ‘ 

differently expressed, 'v 

as com})ared with its appearance in Exodus and Deuteronomy. The 
second is, ^ Thou shaU not take the naiiie of the Lord thy God in 
vain /and the number ten is made opt in this manner, — the ninth 
19, * Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour s wife,’ and the tenth, ' Thou 
^ shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods.’ It would be infinitely better, 
Siri and much more to my satisfaction, if my right honourable friend 
had not called my attention to this petition. And 1 cannot help regretting 
this additional proof of the incompatibility of the fact with the profes- 
sion of the Roman Catholic Church, and that my first suspicion w«''S 
correct, viz.— that tliese petitioners did not approach the House ^ ,in 
the simplicity of truth.’ 

After this. Sir, let not my right honourable friend, for the future, 
challenge implicit confidence for any petition which he may present 
from ^hat quarter. Whatever statements may accompany it, I shall 
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regard them with suspicion. Their professed sentiments I, for one, 
must continue to contrast with their actual conduct : and in opposi- 
tion to this eorts^f test, it is in vaiM to refer me to this or tlytj letter 
from Dr. Doyle, or the declaration of Dr. Curtis, when some other 
letter, or some othe^; declaration, from fife same party, might be ad- 
duced, of a totally opposite character., ^'hey will never again mystify 
me. «And I cannot avoid expressing my participation in that feeling 
of disgust, which insincerity and atteSbipts to mislead always excite in 
the minds of the English people. (Loud cheering.) — /d. p. 125. 

. ! • • . . ^ 

T^his, Sir, is flie A, Law is not justice ;*it only ought to 

system ifpon ^hich be.^ The very point in dispute is, whether 
I have attempted to the laws are just, 
act with regard to 
Ireland. I have, on 

all occasions, endeavoured to d© justice, and to give them the advan- 
tage of every privilege to which they are admissible by law. — 
Id, p. 128. > • 


The right honourable Secretai^, U is stated, ^concluded amidst 
loud and enthusiastic; cheering.’ ^o would he if he had spoken 
in favour of the ConiJuavvs, or any other of the vested interests. 
If it is within the province of a Review to criticise parliamentary 
oratory when it apj)ears in print,— the eloquence of the Home 
Secretary may b(i ciiaractcrizcd, as being the rhetoric of a 
picker of small lioles, — a speech-maker upon pili , — an 
embalnier of other men’s blunders, with a sprinkling of his own, — 
a political ci-devant jenne honnne, wlio has contrived to preserve 
the rawness, artifice, and insipidity, of wliat in the Pittite 
times was denominated " a promising young man In tlie House of 
Commons.’ . 


One fact is beyond 
the possibility of 
doubt. The Protest- 
ants are put on their 
defence. They have 
been reluctantly pla- 
ced inthatsituatioii — 
they are the parties 
accused — they arc 
cRarged with every 
silbcics of in tole- 
rance, of religious bi- 
gotry, of oppression j 
and these charges 
are preferred against 


A. Most people who are put on their 
defence, are leluctantly placed in that 
situation. And it ordinarily happens, 
because they are accused. As a lawyer, 
the Master of the Rolls might have spaced 
the tautology. 

What is bigotry What is intole- 
rance ? What is oppression ? 

Bigotry, is not the believing that one kind 
of religion is true and another is not ; or 
that one kind is better than another. This 
in •the insidious sense ; palmed on the 
world for the sake of confounding tile ab- 
sence of bTgotry with indifference. But 
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them by the Roman bigotry is believing that we havo a* right to 
Catholic portion of rob and injure those who dWFer from us in 
thc^ community and religion, it is the believing tlmt differ- 
^eir advocates. — religious opinions removes the obli- 

^eech of Sir John Qf moral rule, to ^ do to others 

^ L we' would they should do to us/ ^ 

* ' * Intolerance,* is bigotry in action. The 

two things stand to one another in the 
relation of * faith and works.** « ^ 

Oppressfi3n, is«every violence inflicted by a potential majority 
on the minority, which is not justified by the cc^nsideration of 
the common good. Dragging six horses out of twenty behind, 
is not for the common good ; it therefore is oppression. 

When it is said ‘ the Protestants’ are put on their defence, 
it means thfc dishonest Protestants.*' The black sheep •have no 
right to hide themselves in the flock and say * We are all mut- 
ton alike.’ 


What is it that the 
Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ask? Indeed, 
they do not conde- 
scend to ask, hut in 
terms the most em- 
phatic and peremp- 
tory — in the language 
of menace, they de- 
mand of us what they 
call the restoration of 
their rights — fheir 
unconditional restor- 
ation . — Icl p. 15 J. 


A. It,{s not the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land that ask. It is Ihe sane part of the 
people of England ; 'founding their claim 
on the dictates of common sense, and the 
plain rules of justice, which are always 
the rules of sound policy in the end. The 
truth will be told — the people or Eng- 
land ARE NOT WITH THE OPPRESSORS. 
They say thfey will not have a civil war in 
Ireland, for the sake of fattening those 
they do not want to be fat. The people 
oil this side the water liave' not 
Jefferies and Kirke, and L«ude«J?Cfe and 
Dalzell ; and they will not see their rule 


restored in th6 Westland provinces. 
The very whiskered dragoon at Ballii?amore, said he did not like 
‘ going out against the hill-folk/ It might do for Portugal, but 
it will not do for England, to liave a gown-and-cassock war, 
lest a man should find his way to vote, that the emoluments of 
the rich church-mei| are five times greater than they ought to 
be. In the country of the beloved Ferdinand, men may be 
found- to turn out for the priesthood; but the people of Eng- 
land will not fight in such a cause,— they positively are not fpois 
enough. They will not go to war with the Irish, for the sake 
of what is to be got bv oppressing them,* To reduce the strength 
of undlte power, is what»they want themselves. Nine-tenths of 
the people of England hafye 116 voice or influence, directly or 
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indirecily* 19 the government ; and the consequence is, they are 
made to Keep the others. The whole manufacturing interest is 
made to keep the agriculturaldd>ne, because it is cut off from its 
due share in the representation** What all these, therefore, as sen- 
sible men, are bound to say to the IMsh, is ‘ You help us, and 
we help you* The struggle for /airness of representation in 
Ireland, is only the causewof the people of England tried under 
Irish names ; and they are waiting for the decision of this ques- 
tion, before they proceed to their own. 

Who is if that ev*er profits by oppi%ssion ? Is it not always 
a* pitifiul minority ? 4 ^^ why are you and 1 and every body, 

to go to expense and suffering, for the sake ^f securing the 
profits of oppression to a pitiful minority ? Will it comfort us 
under an invasion of the tax-gatherer, — or for a son or brother 
left buried in a bog in Ireljyid, — to hear that it was for the inter- 
est of the church establishment ? Half the peojfle in England 
dislike the church establishment; and three-fourths of the 
remainder care nothing about it. The people of England want ' 
to live and to let live; and have no notion of being hounded away 
to cut the throats of their brethren in a civil war, for the sake 
of preserving the Irish clergy from the danger of being asked 
unpleasant questions in parliament. 


In the first place. 
Sir, about what sub- 
jects are we in the 
habit of consulting 
in Parliament? What 
says the King’s writ 
under the authority 
of which the»ITouse 
? We are 
suiiitnoned to^consult 


A, The Constitution, in the mouths of 
those who have any evil to defend, al- 
ways means existing wrongs. It clearly 
means so here. The question is at once 
brought into a sliort compass,— ^-Whether 
parliament assembles to discuss the inter- 
ests of the community, ’ or the interests 
of the Church of England and existing 
wrongs ? 


on things and matters ^ 
relating to the Con- 
stitution, and safety of thdiProtestant Church. By the measure now 
proposed, we are required to adniitinto the legislature of the country, 
assembled to deliberate upon matters connected with the safety »f the 
Church of England, a body of Roman Catholics, directly hostile to 
that Church — men who, upon principle, must be hostile to it in every 
respect.— /d. p. 153. • • 


» Now, Sir, I will 
enireat the House to 
recollect — and it is 
with sincere regret 
that I do so — that 


• 

A. Arguments of this kind amount to 
an avowal, that the Church of England is* 
unpopular, and cannot be supported but 
by confining •.the exercise of government 
to her friends j — that if the power of inters 
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there are at the pre- • 
aent moment^ and 
have always been, 
many • iVotestant 
mem bers of theHouse 
of Commons, who 
entertain views, and 
profess sentiments, of 
a nature hostile to^ 
the Established Church 


ference were in the nation at large, she 
would be pulled down -in bther words, 
that the n^ion in the aggregate is her 
enemy. The policy of sucFi avowals may 
be doirbted ; but those w^^o call themselves 
her frie(i4s are answerable. 


of these realms. If, in addition to the luke- 


warm friends and avowed exponents, we throw'into Uie ocale another 
weight — if we add Ho this body another mass, — knowing as we do, 
that both will acif with the same spirit, and make one common cause, 
shall wc, I ask, be discharging our duty to the Church,* of which we 
are members, and which we have pledged ourselves and are bound to 
support ? — Id, p. 155. 


Let me pause for a 
moment. Sir, upon 
this part of the sub - 
ject, and let me sup- 
pose that there are 
returned to thisEIouse 
some of those persons 
who exhibit in them- 
selves specimens of 
some of those talents, 
which seem to be in- 
digenous tolrelarid — 
let me suppose some 
of the individuals of 


r 

A. What IS this but saying, that the 
Cliurch of England has no chance of stand- 
ing, except by preventing the talents of her 
opponents from having a hearing; — that 
half-a-dozbn men in the House of Com- 
mons as clever as the A*ttorney General for 
Ireland, would talk her down in a twelve- 
month. Now if she is as ricketty as this, 
what chance is there of her standing at all ? 
— the scale is turned against her, and men 
will begin to take the rising side. 


tlhat body to be desirous of overturning the Protestant Establishment, 
and of rearing in its stead the Homan Catholic religion in Ireland-— 
lot me suppose these persons possessed o^* talents, fesemblinff^^ 
their extent and power those of my right honouraUlc fri^ffrfhe 
Attorney General for Ireland, commanding and swaying the body 
they represent by their masterly eloqiT.ence and extraordinary 
powers, and directing that eloquence and ^lose powers to the object 
to which I have referred. I ask, is this a liglit danger, and are we 
to tre^t it with contempt; or, arc wesiot, to reserve in our owm hands 
the most effectual means of defending ourselves from such a danger } 
— Id, p. 156. 


With this mass of 
information. Sir, it 
^will not be difficult 
to di9<iover the exact 
effect which the Ro * 
man Catliolic disabi- 
Jities produce upon 


A, I’he way to ' th(i exact 

effect,^ is to see what the effect would be' 
on the Protestant population of England,* 
if they were put into the place of the Ifb- 
man Catholics, and' the Roman Catholics 
intOftheirs. 
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the Roipan Catholic 
populatioil ; and 1 
was greatly suq)rised 
to hear from such 
competent witnesses 
as Mr. O’Connell, DV, 
Do^le, and Dr. Kelly, 
how very little the 
great body of the j)eo- 
ple is affected by the 
disqualifying* Ijiws. 
That the greatest 
wretcheJlness •exists 
amongst them, is be- 
yond doubt: that po- 
verty, that want of 
employment, insub- 
ordination, distrust 
in all the established 
institutions of the 
country, fraud, per- 
jury, and immorali- 
ty, arising from that' 
distrust, exist to a 
frightful extent, is be- 
yond all doubt) I)ut 
that Homan Catholic 
emancipation is the 
cure for these evils, 
or one which is re- 
garded by the pea- 
santry in anv other 


The people of England would then not 
be long in finding out, that such an op- 
pression had exactly the effect of the dis- 
tinction of colours arising out oT "the ex- 
istence of sla^Ay in the West Indies; — 
that it penetrated into all ranks and rela- 
tions ^f life that it met the rich in the 
enjoyment his riches, and the poor in 
the endurance of his poverty ; — and that to 
trifle about its Amoval not removing all 
ills and filling up alf wants, is like 
urging that the abolition of negro slavery 
would not give every man of colour 
an annuity in the three per cents. Like 
the i^groes, they would say, ‘Take off 
‘ the unjust distinction that presses on us 
‘ like a red-hot iron ; and then leave us to 
‘ take care of ourselves. We do*not ask 
‘ you to Bemove our wretchedness, but our 
‘degradation. We come for justice, not 
‘ for charity. We complain that we are 
‘ slaves, not that we arc paupers.’ 

When men ‘ distrust all the established 
‘ institutions of their country,’ there is but 
one inference, — that the institutions do 
them harm. To blame them for it, is as ir- 
rational^as to blame them for complaining 
when a shoe pinches. It is the shoe, not 
the man, that wants altering, 


light than the grati- 
religious 

bigotry, is wli?lt these gentlemen have not ventured to assert . — Speech 
of George Bobert Dawson, ^sq. M.P.for Derrtj, April 19, 1825. — p. 166*. 


But, Sir, when I 
consider the position 
of tlie two parties) 
when I consider the 
declarations w||ich 
have been madj^ifcl 
the signs which nave 
been given, I can 
ne^r expect that the 
two parties will amal- 
gamate together. The 
Protestants are in 


-A It is admitted here distinctly, that 
the contest is for ‘ the possession of all 
that is valuable in Ireland,’ — for ^the 
estates that, no matter whether rightly 
or wrongfully^ have •been wuested from 
the Roman Catholics^’ — for the ‘ emolu- 
ment and honour’ arising out of ^ the 
estal)lishmenis of the country,’ — for the ' 
‘splendid provision’ of* the church, and 
*the ‘ station Aid power and influence’ of 
the corpo|atiojs.* In short that tlie Pro- • 
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possession of all that 
is valuable hi Ireland j 
ihcir est^ites, no mat- 
ter whether rightly 
or wrongfully, have 
beitn wrested from 
the Roman Catholics. 
Hie establishments 


testants in Ireland have a great .mass of 
occupation, which nobody pretends can 
bear looking into ; and tn8ft to* preserve 
them fvoiVL the remote chance of such an 
acci(fent, the people of England must 
enter iftto a civil war. 


of the country con- 
ferring emolument and honour, are all Protestant ; the Church con- 
ferring a splendid j|rovision upon its ministers, andr thS corporations 
giving station ^nd power and influence .to its members, . are hll 
Protestant, and have all, at no distant period, been i9 possession of 
Roman Catliolics. — Id, p. 172. 


Is it possibly there- 
fore to think. Sir, 
that all the solid ad- 
vantages' can be on 
one side, without ex- 
citing a hope of en- 
joymentonthe other ? 
Can Protestants and 
Roman Catholics 
really unite together 
when such tempting 
objects are open to 
the Roman Catholics, 
and when a public 
clamour has already 
been begun against 
theProtestants ? Will 
the Roman Catholic 
be satisfied to see 
every Protestant in- 
stitution rolling ill 
wealth and splendour, 
whilst his own are in 
poverty and distress ? 
Will he submit to 
have his churches, 
his convents, his 
schools, his colleges, 
supported by alms, 
w&lst his Protestant 
rivSl revels in theexv- 
joyment of Roman 
Catholi(«p09sessions ? 
^ Human nature for- 


A, The upshot of all this is to ask, ' 
whether any set of men will be wronged if 
they cab help it. The argument is 
founded entirely on the wrongs being palp- 
able and nctorious, and on the certainty 
that no fAan submits^ to a wrong longer 
than he is obliged to do it. 

The answer of the English people to this 
must be, that they were not made to be 
bottle-holders to the Irish Protestants, in 
a struggle Vvhich is avowed to be unjust. 
That they will not let the Irish Protest- 
ants be trodden to pieces in the crowd ; 
but will not be made a cat’s-paw, to 
prevent a fair hearing of the case against 
them in the House, of Commons. ^ 

What is it to the people of 
that an Irish Protestant shalf* revel in the 
enjoyment of lUman Catholic posses- 
sions,* and be able to oppress three out 
of four of all the men he meets ? And 
why is an "Englishman to pay in his purse 
or his person, for upholding such a 
state of things ? Englishmen pay enough 
for upholding different kinds of slavery 
already. They pay upon every spoon-full 
of sugar they eat, for upholding the flogging 
of women in Jamaica ; and there is no rba- 
son why they should pay for oppression in 
Irelsincj besides. 
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bids us-tQ think so j and I must do the Roman Catholics the justice 
to say, that they have been no Ijypocrites on this occasion^ but have 
proclaimed bdldly and naturally 4heir expectations. — Id. 


The object of the 
petition, my lords, 
coUched in very de- 
cent and moderate 
terms, is, neverthe- 
less, of great size anct 
ipaportance. It is 
no less*than a request 
on the part ot the Ro- 
man Catholics, to le- 
gislate for a Protest- 
ant country, to dis- 
pense the laws, to 
command the armies 
and navies, and to 
take share in the ex- 


A. Their re*(fuest is not to legislate, but 
to have their share in legislation it is 
not in a Protestant country, but in a coun- 
try that-is \art Prote^ant and part Catho- 
lic ; — it is not to dispense the laws, but to 
be a portion of flie dispenser^; — it is not to 
cpmmand the armies ^nd| navies, .but to 
have a share in the comTOand where no- 
body objects that they shall fight. The 
fallacy throughout, is in confounding a 
demand for a just share, with a demand 
for the whole. 


ecutive councils of a Protestant kingdom : a request that strikes at 
the principles of th« Revolution, ^nd by plain, broad, and inevitable 
consequences calls into question the justice and policy of the Act of 
Settlement . — Speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury, May 13, 1805. — 

p. 201. 


I insist, my lords, 
that I am as sincerely 
attached to the ge- 
nuine principles of 
toleration as any one 
of your lordshi])S. 1 
N:jim^ider it as the 
brightest ornament 
and fairest grace 
of the Reformed 
Church which is es- 
tablished in this kiiig’- 
doin : but I cannot 
prevail upon myself 
to confound tolera- 
tion with eq^lity, 
much less with power 
j and eventual super- 
iority. — Id. 


not be heard is, th 
suffer. 


A. Nobodjy confounds toleration with 
equality ; — for the great question is, why 
there aliould be toleration and not equality. 
Toleration is the condescension of a pru- 
dent despot, who yields one half to secure 
tjie other. And the difficulty afloat in 
men’s minds is, why there should be a 
despot at all what reason can be given 
ftr it, that may not be given for the despot- 
isTiji of any collection of men who are able 
to overpower a traveller on the high road. 

If, alter every body is lieard, th^ ma- 
jority come to a determination that is dis- 
agreeable to the minority, there is no help 
for it but in*the gradual developement of 
the truth, that all injustice is unprofitable 
in the end. But what is called for here is^ 
that people shall suffer and shall_ not be 
iieard; and that the reason why they shall 
it if they we|e beard they would* cease to 
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But, my lords, let A, The proof lies upon the ^ if.\ But 
us examine the mean- what is attempted to be proved* in this 
iiig of those vi^ords, jg only«»that it is expedient* for the 

' debarred of their ci- and the Irish Protestants. . 

vil/ or, as some have < ^ 

said, ' their natural 

rights/ Is there any , 

civil right which individual citizen^ may rfot be called upon to forego, 
if public expediency demands the sacrifice ? Is not this a principle, 
which, in some shape or other, must be recognized under every 
imaginable forpi of civil govefnment ^ — 5peec/i of the Rishdp of C/ies/er, 
May 17. 1825.-.jj.2i0. 


It seems to me, my 
lords, I confess, to be 
as unjust, in the ab- 
stract, to exclude a 
man from the legis- 
lature for want of a 
CO. tain .arnount of 
property, as it is, to 
holdhim disqualified, 
on account of certain 
opinions which alFect 
the integrity and se- 
. curity of the com- 
monwealth, — Id, 


A. Propping one rotten thing by ano- 
ther. Nobody believes that the exclusions 
from the legislature here appealed to, are 
any thing but ?he trick of one party to 
carry things their own way. 

But besides this, there may be no jus- 
tice in the comparison. Tlie exclusion 
from parliapient for want of property, may 
be one that very little? affects the class 
professed to be excluded ; or it may be one 
that in practice is evaded, and amounts to 
no exclusion at all. Make it as easy for a 
Catholic to gpt into parliament, as for a 
man who has not 300/. a year in land ; and 
the Catholics will be content. 


The oath and de- A, Bad logic, even without contesting 
claration, my lords, any of the premises. For it omits the 
which it is the object principal element, ^Vhich is, whether 
of these bills to re- times and circumstances are Such, as to 
peal, were iiUended exclusion , as necessary now, as 

Cuth£^ enactment^of the oath and deck- 

fices of trust and 
profit, because the 
principles of their 

church were held to be inconsistent with the safety and tranquillity of 
the State. My lords, thqse principles are precisely the. same now, as 
they were at the enactment of the oath and declaration j it is the boast 
of that church that they are so. Persons, therefore, professing those 
principles, are as inadmissible to offices of trust and profit now, qp 
they}?were formerly of the Bishop of Salisbury, July 9, 1823. 
— p. 226. 

..With my country- A|. oppressors, by their own story, 
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ii)en,mylords,Iinost are an injured race. The West-Indian 
(l^cidemyconcurj but, planters, if their own account of them- 
at the saipe tipe, feel selves Ue taken, are the most oppressed 
it necessary to stand portion of the British subiects ; *and all the 
forward as an advo- naig^hief arises from c'ertain turbulent 
4 ^ ^ nnt blucks, whofvill not lie still and be flogged. 

e^ctly for^the de- Qontra^ this with the declaration o;i 
scription of persons by the* member for Derry 

who have been for so (p. 25 of this article), that ' the Protestants 
many yeart urging are in possessicfh of all that is valuable in 
alaims hostile to tlie Ireland,' — 'the establish ii^nts of the coun- 
Constifutionji in no try conferring emolument and honour, arq, 
very qualified terms, all Protestant/— ‘ the Church conferring a 
No,, niy lords, those splendid provision upon its ministers, and 
for whom I wou ( corporations giving station and power 

influence to its member's, are all Pro- 
Ireland, who, I do not testant, and have all, at no distant period 
hesitate to affirm, are possession of Roman Catholics, 

at this moment the Contrast these, and say whether the alle- 
most oppressed por- gation ot suffering is any thing, but the 
tion of tlie British outcry of men fearing to lose what they 
subjects 5 in fact,* know they unjustly possess, 
they are a proscribed 
people 3 and if very 
strong measures are ^ 

not adopted for their relief and security, all that are capable must leave 
the country, and we may expect to hear that the remainder have been 
annihilated in one way or another . — Speech of Lord Lorton, February 
23, 1827.— p. 244-. 


' Can your lord- 
' ship, laying your 
‘•^Jf^indon youj- breast, 
^ appeal to your con- 
^ science and honour, 
' and then say that the 
'Irish Church esta- 


A. This is what the opponents of the 
Gatholics are imprudent enough to allude 
to in their speeches. And here is the 
secret of what they call the oppression of 
tSe Protestants. They fear for the 'costly 
M&at Establishment.' 


' blishment requi resno 
'reform. Itisimpos- 
' sible that you could, 

' my lord, because it is 
' monstrous to think 
* ' of an annual income, 
•' amounting to several 
' ffiillions sterling, be- 
' ing appropriated in , 
' such a country as 
'Ireland, to themain’* 


' But, how is this V I wondering cried? 

As I walk’d that city fair and wide j 
And saw in every marble street, 

A row of heautiful»butchcrs shops. 

' What means, for meij wlio don’t eat meat. 
This grand display of loins and chops ? 

In vain I asked — ’twas plain to see 
That nobody dared to answer me. ^ 

moorr’s City of Hindostan, 
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* teuHtice of the pastors of less than one-thirtieth part of the population ^ 

* laying asicje all notice of the laws by which this revenu^ Is pro- 
^ tected and collected, their partial nature, the mode of administering 
‘ them, aad the character of the agents by whom they are executed.’— 
Extract from the Letter of Doyle, as quoted in the Speech of Lord 
Lort(m,-^ld* p. 251 . 

\ i' 

Those who support ^ A. Twenty-fiyur members can only carry 
the bill ask, " What ‘ a great question, when half the rest of the 
danger can be appre- House, minus twenty rthree, are on the 
same side. Ihere is a perilous struggle 

members?’ Thenlm- injustice upon ot^er 

her likely to be re- fhe lories cannot stand the 

turned is described as chance of what might be effected by 
exceedingly limited twenty-four. 

— rari nantes m gur- ' 

gite vasto. But I 

will remind the House, that twerfty-four members may carry a great 
question.— of Sir C. Wether ell, March 23, 1821 p. 266. 


Such is the opinion 
of every respectable 
writer on the subject 
-with orfe exception 
— 1 allude to Dr. Pa- 
ley, who observes, 
that Rom an Cathol ics 
and Protestants may 
meet in Parliament 
in as friendly a man- 
ner as if they assem- 
bled to discuss questions of history or philosophy. Now, I cannot 
conceive that Protestants and Roman Catholfcs could meet in Paclift^ 
ment in precisely the same way ns if they assembled to 'form a hortus ' 
siccus, or to discuss some point relative to the natural history of birds, 
beasts, and fifhes. — Id, p, 269. 


A, The Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics cannot meet in a friendly manner, to 
discuss the means, by which one of them 
may be oppressed. But they may meet 
to mrange all the just and desirable ope- 
rations of g'Overnment ; one of the first 
characteristics of which is, that nobody 
shall be oppre^ssed. 


Attempts, Sir, have 
already been made to 
invade the property of 
the Church, and par- 
ticularly the posses- 
sions attached to it ^ 
4n l^*eland. The hou'^ 
ou^ble member for 
Hontro.9e <Hume)^ 
whose activity would 
prevent him from 


A. The Roman Catholic members of the 
House of Commons would be very likely 
to join Mr, Hume in ^ effecting that sys- 
,tem of ^eduction of which he is the advo- 
cate,' Which is a good reason why all 
who rob the public should try to prevent 
their entrance ; and why every other man 
in England should c^esire it. 
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letting riip any advant«^e that may offer for effecting that system of 
reduction 0$ which he is the advocate, would find his efforts counte- 
nanced and fortified by Roman Catholic members, who could not be 
expected to have* any other feeling^ than those of hostility agakist the 
Church Establishment. It is impossible foresee what might be the 
success of a renewed of those attempts which have been hitherto de- 
feated, when they should be backed by the influence to which I allude. 
— Sfi^ch of the Right HonouraUe Herury Goulburn, April 21, 1825. — 
p. 278. ^ 

It may be ask^, • A. Under the i/lfluence of phjiosophy— 
whyshould difference or in other words, of the*loy of common 
of religiohs opinions sens*e, as it has been operating from the be- 
produce politi^l dis- ginning of things to the present hour— man 
cord ? It IS sufficient ceased to be a religious animal, in the 

alw^ysT^"' produced meaning in which the term is h^e employed, 
that effect that it ceased to be an animal disposed to 

produces it at the quarrel and fight for religion in the same 
present moment — way that he has ceased to be dispbsed to 
and that until human quarrel and fight for property. He has 
nature is altered, and found out tl^t there is a better way for all 
man, under the lights ^parties,— 
of the new philoso^ 
phy, shall cease to be 

a religious animal, it will probably continue to produce the same 
effect, and to be made (as it ha^ been termed) a stepping-stone to 
ambition, and to the acquisition of political power . — Speech of Sir 
John Nicholl, Feb, 3, 1812. — p. 2S9. 

• 

Notwithstanding A. But they call for an army of thirty 
these niisrepresenta- thousand men in Ireland y which English- 
d^is, the great body nien^pay for. It is here that the six 

the b’jsh] IS at- horses are dragging to the rear, 
tached to the enfj)ire, ° 

and not disposed to 

se]>arate from Great - 

Britain, .or to unite tlienisehVs to France j they promptly and gal- 
lantly enter our fleets and armies y pay, it is frequently asserted in this 
House, that they fight the battles of the country, even beyond their 
proportionate numbers. — Jd. 


The love of power 
is* universal. The 
Protestants equally 
possess it. They have 
the ascendancy — they 
have it justly,- not 
only by the laws of 


A. Four men* have no right to rob one 
because they are four, may be a just 
reason why they should have four-fifths of 
the common stock ; but^ not why they 
skoTild have it, all. 

The Protestailts have a right to have a 
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the constitution, but 
as being' four^fifths 
of the population of 
the ciS^ire.— Id. p. 
294. 

Perseverance,ho\v- 
ever, is threatenefl. 
Can the Roman Ca- 
tholics suppose that, 
upon a subWt' so 
vitally importunt to 
the best interests of 
the nation, the legis- 
lature will be teased 
into acquiescence by 
importunity ? still 
less, that it will be 
overawed by menace ? 
certainly not. It is 
only by a reference 
to the reason and 
conviction of Parlia- 
ment that they have 
any prospect of suc- 
cess to their applica- 
tion.— /d. 295. 

The principle of 
the measure concedes 
the right of admissi- 
bility to every office 
in the country, as be- 
longing to every per- 
son of every sect. 
This is a principle 
somewhat similar to 
that which is held by 
individuals who con- 
tend for the radical 
doctrines of universal^ 
suffrage and annual 
parliaments — doc- 
vtrines which I am 
convinced my right 
honourable friend 
holds m utter detes- 
tation, Speech of 




majority in parliament ; but not to oust 
the minority from parliament, It must be 
an extraoadinary head that'^ does not per- 
ceive the difference. 


A. All good things come by persever- 
ance. The Catholics know that the 
fluxion of public opinion is in their favour. 
Tliey know that the people of England are 
coming over to their side, and finding 'out 
that themselves and the ^Catholics are 
suffering from the same source — an over- 
bearing oligarchy, determined to keep what 
they have, and to have what they can. 
And therefore they reasonably persevere. 

All Justice comes by fear. It comes 
by the apprehension of what may happen 
if it is refused. It conies, in short, by 
prudence ; and prudence is only fear look- 
ing through a high-power telescope. The 
friends of the Catholids wish to produce 
a conviction that it is prudent, to take 
off the six horses from the rear. 


. A, If the principle of the measure Tl ilfc 
demonstrably sound as the principle of 
universal sunrage and annual parliaments, 
— there may be' no saying in what Ann^ 
Domini men will arrive at the comprehen- 
sion of it, but there is no doubt of their 
coming to it in the end. In truth the prin- 
ciples are one ‘ and the same ; being only 
part of tbe general demonstration, that 
when all. have suffrage, then and not till 
then, property of all kinds has its due in- 
fluence, This is the ' Newtonian Theory' of 
politics ; the most important, and the last. 
The present system is a shuffle to keep 
undue power in the hands of the l^aiid- 
owners, that they may make the others 
keep them. Wheti the manufacturing 
atid ! ommercial interests find out, that uni- 
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Jl/r. Bartkf, March versal suftrage would make every man 
16^ 1821.--p. 349. keep — then comes the tuff pf war. 

The objections to annual parnaments, 
^ - every body knot^, are like the reasonln^^ 
of the boy that combed his hair|once in seven years, and 
wondered how people bore ^ that combed it every day. 

The enemies of* justice have V great hifbit of supporting 
injlrmum per injirmius^ ‘ If you. Sir, believe this is an abuse 
and ought to |;>e removed, you must belike this othej: ^ an abuse 
and ought to be*removed, — which it is certaiA y£\i must hold 
in utter detes^tion.’ * * 

What is a ^ radical" ? One that ^ has the root of the matter 
in him." One that knows his ills, and goes the way to remove 
tl^m. The Whigs of 1688 were radicals; and so is every 
man that shuts his mouth to'keep out flies. 

In our days things are altered^ The Whigs are nobody. 
They cry for the toy, and can do nothing with it when the^ get it. 
At all events they only stand for what they may count; and 
iiobody expects of them any more^ The theory of a government 
like ours is, that the friends of* abuses shall hold the reins, and 
be made to drive , whither they would not ; — that it shall be 
Prospero with Caliban for his coachman. And there is no leek 
they will not eat if they are obliged to it ; tlie only question is 
how to collect a force of opinion, that shall make them apply 
themselves to their meal. 

Tfere was no more probability of a Whig ministry removing 
the 'Test Act, than of their removing M(»nt Blanc. The only 
chance they have for office again is, if the Tories should find the 
battle going too sore for them, and put in the Whigs for a wool- 
•a^^k to turn shot. Half ^he Whigs are become Radicals ; and 
the other halt afo following as fast as they can. So that unless 
the Tories make haste, there wdll be nobody to try the experi- 
ment on. 


When parliament 
grants concessions, 
we are only building 
up steps by which 
the Roman Catholics 
wiU endeavour to 


A, Will things as thei/ are last for eve^? 
If the ‘ grievance" is such that nobody 
will tolerate it when mended, how small is 
the chance of it& being tolerated now. 


rea(;h at greater im- 
munises. Can the right honourable gentleman imagine, that the ex- 
honours, distin<:tious, and offices, in which only a few of 
the Roman Catholic population can hop& to participate, wouhhhave 
the effect of inflaming all Ireland, /romlane end to the other, and 
yet, that u system which touches their n^ierty — which affects that. 
you », • D ^ 

j' k ^ 
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the slightest iaterference with which every man is alive would 
create no irritation of feeling I Would they take no stejl to remove 
what they must necessarily look or as a material grievance ? Would 
they not consider it a great injury'to be subjected to the maintenance 
df ft church which they hold in abhorrence ? If they would not, they 
must be men of a different description from those born in any other 
country. Does the right honourable gpntleman believe, that thh set- 
tlement can be fixvd permanefitly — that it can be made to last for 
ever ? — Id, p. 35 1 . 


In the plpsjce, 
can sucti a ch%)ge be 
desired by the Pro- 
testants who Dissent 
from the Established 
Church, after that 
casual bond is dis- 
solved which recently 
united them with the 
Roman Catholics, in 
pursuit of an object 
which, so far as re- 
gards the Dissenters, 
no longer exists V — 
Speeches upon the Ro- 
man Catholic Claims, 
by Charles Lord Col» 
Chester. June lOth, 
1828.— p. 99. 


J. The Dissenters have shewn them- 
selves honest men and wise — quite fit to 
be trusted in the streets wfthout either a 
keeper or a police officer. Not an indi- 
vidual that was touched by the Test Act, 
has turned against the Catholics — or 
shown the common disposition of mankind, 
to kick' down the ladder by which them- 
selves have risen. The Dissenters know 
that the gfeat security for the freedom of 
their respective sect^ is in the freedom of 
every body else. They have very little 
apprehension from the Catholics ; but they 
are desperately afraid of Lord Colchester 
and his fellows. 


Gentlemen ! The 
alliance between Po- 
pery and Liberalism 
is no new event. 
Every one of the 
measures which cost 
King James the 
2nd his Crown, were 


A. James the 2nd was the fag end of an 
old party in the government, whose well- 
known object wfife, to establish a CathqUe 
ascendancy, by fair raeaEvs or by foul. 
There is no such danger now. And there- 
fore, what was a clear fraud in one case, 
may^be nothing' like it in the othen# 

TOgasures taken in the 
names of liberty of 

conscience, and the removal of political distinctions on account of 
religious differences j but, otpr ancestors knew that, while he talked of 
toleration, his ultimate aim was really persecution . — Address to the 
Freeholders of the County of Kent, by Lord Bexley. October 25, 1828. 

“ I 

Hear what a Protestant Dissenter says to his brethren; and 
judge what prol^bility there is of thaii; dancing as Lord Col- 


chester may pipe. ^ 

^ JBut our rule of jutlgmerf 1 


of jutlgmeif. is jiiain : persecution can never suppress 
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error, noi^ advance truth. If a man*s civil situation is made better by 
the belief of certain dogmas, or is made worse upon their denial, — you 
tempt him by a bribe, you intimidate him by a penalty. Both instances 
are of the very essence of persecution. Nothing is left to ^idence : 
nothing rested on conviction. The Catholic is politically deprived On 
the sole account of speculative religious^pinion. He is wrong : allow 
it : ^deavour to undeceive his fallacies, to rectify his mistakes. By 
what weapons > by depressing his s^ular condition ? by pointing at 
him as unworthy of confidence } Truth has no alliance with force, 
with proscription, with scorn. It only call^ the power of reason and 
persuasion to lls aid. This is the Urst principle of Protc^iiant dissent. 
Not igno|;ant of such mise^ ourselves, we have lear^ to rescue the 
miserable. E^e# the sentiments of men be most fanatical, they owe 
their account for them to God. If men do what is contrary to right, 
what is destructive to society, let the strong arm of the law punish 
them. But thoughts are not subjects, nor are theories crimes.’ — Let- 
ter on Catholic Emancipation, bf the Rev. R. tV. Hamilton, ftf Leeds, p. 4. 

* Seek peace, shun faction, preserve charity : but remember that 

every attempt to resist the liberty of others cannot be indifferent to 
you, must not find you neutral : it is a threatening demonstration 
against your own.* — p. 11. • 

This is one of th« sufferers vvlio have been dragged behind 
the carriage theinselvtjs, till like Sterne’s negro girl, by feeling 
oppression they have learnt mercy. There is nothing to make 
men good Christians, like a community of suffering. 

Among all the opponents of tjie Catholics, the feeblest are the 
interpreters of prophecy. All men find every body they hate, 
in the book of the Rev elation. The Westminster Review would 
be a vial or a trumpet, if it coTild only make itself of sufficient 
magnitude in the eyes of its enemies. The Protestant discovers 
the man of sin to be the pope. The Catholic with equal as- 
Si^rance believes him to Ipe heresy. And Mr. Thomas Parkin,* 
with as good* shew of reason as the rest, declares him to be 
religious and civil despotism all over the earth. But waiving 
all question concerning tffe accuracy of their interpretation, how 
do the prophetic party in file House of Commons (for there is 
one) proceed to argue ? They say they find it written, that the 
Catholics shall over-run the earth. And therefore they Will 
vote against the Catholics relief. Now if they know that it is 
to be, what use is there in the way tljey tak§ to hinder it ? — and 
how do they know that the way they take, rtmt/ uot be the ver^ 
way in which the thing is to be brought aoout? Suppose it 
sliould turn out, that oppression ends in giving the Catholics an 

* An Exposure of Religious and Civ^ Despotism, in Observations 

on the Prophecies, &c., by Thomas Paimin.^ — Wightman and Cramps 

24, Paternoster Row. 1828. • ■ 

p 2 
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ascendancy, as it has already for one period given to the 
Protestants. In such a consummation, how would tlie interpre- 
ters of ^prophecy excuse themselves, for having despised that 
greater prophet who said Jto them ‘ Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you ? ’ Why are their own constructions of 
the visions of Patmos, to s^ipersede the plain declaration of the 
Teacher of NazarejLh ? Let 2 /^ do justly ; and let prophecy^ take 
care of itself. If "the Protestants are to go to tlie wall, to the 
wall they will go ; but ^it is clear that it is not written, that 
they are to ascape it by the commission of injustice. 

The cause\f the Catholics and religious liberty, on the whble, 
is going forward as its best friends would wish. Ihe only chance 
of its opponents seems to be in provoking some Catholic to 
tread on a Protestant’s toe, and so superseding the danger of 
discussion by the din of war. To this end they may be expected 
to bend all their skill ; and the Catholics on their part will be 
as zealous to prevent them. 'When one side wants nothing but 
to see tfie knave of clubs, it is hard if the other does not contrive 
to keep it in his hand. All moderate men in England sigh to 
see the game brought to an ei>d. All moderate men in Ireland, 
sigh ten times more. The ten horns, anff the little horn— are 
nothing in comparison of peace, and a Christian-like act of 
parliament. There has been mischief enough with these 
' horned nowt’ already; men want now to make trial of mercy 
instead of sacrifice, and to give’ up the dark glass of prophecy, 
for what it has pleased God to make the broad day-light of . 
justice and common sense. , 


Art. II. — 1. Fermaking door M, fVillem Bilderdyk. Legacy. 1827. 

2. Gedichten van H, Tollens, Cz. Poems by H. Tollens. 2 voK 
Rotterdam. 1827* 

* 3. Feestliederen door Mr. I. Da Costa. Pjast Songs, by L Da Costa. 
Amsterdam. 1828. . 

r 

4. Gedichten van Come Us Loots. 4 vols. Amsterdam. 1816. 

intellectual, as well as the external 'world, is full of beau- 
ties which are often long hidden from the common eye. As 
every advance in the paUi of science leads to some novel 
wonder, so in the^ field of literature, at every new step wg 
meet with agreeable evidence of high capacity and unexpected 
cultivation, and as' our knowledge widens, so will our philan- 
thropy. Taught to esteem, we soon learn to love, our fellow- 
men. ^Peace has dissipated innumerable noxious prejudices, 
has unveiled to ua mahynxcejijienciea which we never before 
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perceived, and explained away many defects which we had 
marvelloui^ y exaggerated, both in the moral and mental charac- 
ter of neighbowrs whom we are«ai last beginning to regpgl, not 
as enemies, but as brethren. While feelings of hostility, no 
longer fed by the selfishness, the falselioods, and the malice of 
governments, have been gradually lillowed to cool, a convic- 
tion •has been rapidly and widel)^ spreading, that every nation 
has a far deeper interest in the well-being •of each and all, 
than it can possibly have in their distresses or downfall; 
and there is nt) arrangement of Providence more bia^tiful than 
that whi(^h makes selfishness a miserable miscal^lation when 
it fancies it cam erect itself highest upon ruins and desolation. 

Amidst the many miseries that hostilities with the continent 
entail upon us islanders, one, and a very serious one, is that of 
excluding us, in a great measure, from all those contributions 
to our knowledge and to our enjoyment, which we might other- 
wise have been receiving from fort?jgn lands. Literature, like 
commerce, best flourishes under the auspices of liberty ; and 
the wider the expanse 6ver whicbthe inquirer can travel, the less 
likely is he to be betrayed by igngrance, or misguided by preju- 
dice. Ill the intercourse which has existed between us and 
other nations in the last ten years (would it were far less 
restricted than it is !) more progress has been made, on the 
whole, than in the century which preceded them. Every day 
is making a real and positive addition to our intellectual store- 
houses. Foreign languages are more generally studied ; foreign 
nations more closely observer^; foreign comforts more easily 
accessible ; out of tlie whole there is a considerable increase in 
our stock of pleasure. And this is the great concern with 
^which w^e have to do. . 

^inong tlie countries which ought to have a peculiar interest 
for us, Holland must occupy an eminent place. It is near — it 
is highly civilized, it has «becn the scene of great events, its 
government has been frequently changed, the spirit of the 
people is commercial, industrious, religious, like our own. It 
has got rid of many abuses which w^e retain : there is no church 
hierarchy, no tithes, no state religion, no persecution for opinions, 
in a word, no civil distinctions grounded on religious differences. 
It has lost the blessings of hereditary l8gislatoiis,of privileged pri- 
mggenitures ; has no rotten boroughs, nor sii^ecure places, nor 
pai;^on-justices. It can hardly be contended that the govern- 
menhof, Holland is a fit model for imitation; the constitutional 
code of the Netherlands Jias give^jvery insuffitSent guarantees 
for the public liberties* and it must^t sometime or oth^r be 
modified to suit the improving stetfe olf opinion Vyet it is some- 

0 • 
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thing to see, kt the cost of a voyage of four-and-twei^y hours, 
the result of some of these speculations, or experiments, on 
governiiient, which even honest people are sotrfetinGfes wont to 
Contemplate with such ujibounded alarm; 

But to discuss these is not our immediate object, which is ra* 
ther to give some" idea of present state of one of the arts iit 
Holland, from which fair dedji'CtionS may be drawn as to th^rest. 
A poetical Dutchman will indeed seem to many a sort of 
monstrous anomaly, strong is the prejudice, which. Were 
it tracked ^o ij;s source, might be founS to# originate in the 
wide trowseV? of some Flemish fishermen who now and then 
visit our coasts. Their grotesque apparel has Caused them to 
be transferred to the toys, or the picture-books of children ; and 
so from our youth up, an absurd and ludicrous association 
blends witji the name of a Netherlander. We forget where 
Qrotius and Erasmus, Scaliger and Boerhave, Rubens and 
Rembrandt, Vanclyk and DSuw, were born, and linger upon an 
old and vulgar prejudice, without the shadow of a meaning. 

If any one will take the trouble of estimating the number of 
great men which Holland has produced in proportion to her 
population, he will be not a little surprised at the gross injus^ 
tice which is done her by the general opinion. Our present in- 
quiry must be narrowed to a very small part of the field of 
literature, and to a very short period of time. Poetry has been 
assiduously cultivated in the Netherlands, from the remotest 
epoch of their written history, in truth, all their earliest speci- 
mens of language are verse. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century we find rhymed Chronicles; then follow the sprekers, or 
minstrels, who attended the courts of the great : in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries th^ whole country .swarmed with poetical 
rhetoricians, who deluged the land with their euphisms, till wich 
the seventeenth a class of poets, really entitled to the name, 
began a series, which has continued* almost unbroken to the 

f resent hour. Of these Hooft was formed in the schools of 
taly, while Voiidel has the merit of a very. varied originality. 
(Jats has engraved moral maxims on the minds of millions, and 
Decker gave to the social affections an eloquent and harmo- 
nious expression. In the middle of the last century a fatal 
blow was given tcrthe national taste by bombastic imitations of 
the French school ; but redemption was found, in the influerco 
of a few eminent men, who gradually redeemed the poetry of 
Holland from degradation. There are some, lately dead,' such 
as Feith and Bbrger, who entillad to high praise, but our 
attention must now be ccnfiqed to those who are yet in being. 
Among them Dilderdyl^. is entitled io the first place. In one 
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of the strangest exhibitions of egotistical dogerel which ever 
appeared (it will be found in Allan Cunningham’s Anniver- 
sary for *1829), Dr. Southey introduces Mr. Bilderdyk ' as a 
model of all excellencies, intellectual and moral. Bil(ie»dyk is, 
in truth, a great writer, a man of ge;^u5, and his genius is of a 
high order. He lias treated of an infinity of subjects ; he has 
trejted some wisely and well; he^rfas treated all vigorously and 
eloquently. And yet Bildhrdyh^^s a man who has neither won 
popular esteem, nor does he possess any considerable influence 
in nis nativq land. .The Laureat may f asily learn why. He has 
written on all -sides, and has in turn vitupq^atefl *13111 persons. 
In the*eightjr volumes ivhich his wonderful assifiuity has pro- 
duced, there are “ Praises of Regicides,” and " Visions of 
Judgment,” ** Carmina Triumphalia^ and dramatised "Wat 
Tylers/’ " Epistles to Amos Cottle/’ and articles for the Quar- 
terly Review. This is the^ecret, and in it the do<;tor may per- 
haps sympathize. Bilderdyk dqes not wear bay garlands, nor 
drink royal sack ; he is a poor and neglected author. There are 
many excuses for his irritability, and some palliations for his 
inconsistencies .s/ * 

His literary industry is almo^ without example. His works 
follow one another more swiftly!thaii criticism can follow them ; 
his prolific muse brings forth half a dozen volumes at a birth. 
They are, in consequence, just such productions as might be 
expected from a man of great talents and great erudition; who 
has no space left him to think, or to combine his thoughts. 
He does not sit down, weighing and comparing, pausing and 
pondering, like one who dewns that great consequences hang 
upon his cogitations ; he is not as Milton was, engaged in the 
long and awful discipline of all his intellectual powers, purifying, 
informing, and elevating, in order to produce that which ” the 
World will not willingly let die,” but he restlessly flings out his 
hurried sketches, some full of truth, others full of paradox, others 
full of error ; his crude^nd exaggerated conceptions too good to 
be despised, too bad t(» be admitted, come with the voice of 
authority, but obtain no recognition, llis mind is full of float- 
ing and cumbrous materials, which he has no time to arrange 
to advantage, or to employ with effect. Thus he gives utter- 
ance to his primary impressions with infinite indifference ; 
defends them afterwards with vehement pertinacity, and so 
• gets entangled in literary WTangles to the* end of the chapter, 
•committing suicide upon his own reputation, and attaching all. 
sorts of disagreeable associations to a name which might have 
been the honour ajid glory his country. It might be a 
question, whether, on the whole. Me influence of Bilderdyk in 
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Holland has been pernicious or useful. We believe it has 
been useful. To the Dutch language he has done great ser- 
vice ; no one ever wielded it with such strength, no 'one ever 
drew ftyth its energies with such success. When the errors 
of his opinions are forgotten, his writings will be looked to, 
as the finest exemplifications of the vigour of his native tongue. 
In the present state of socielyj it might perhaps be shown, that 
the mischievous power which^ any « one individual possesses, 
who cannot associate the arni' of the civil authority with his 
mischievousness, is exceedingly small : if, like Sir Walter 
Scott, he cjiiLcreate an auditory of millions', he majr, no doubt, 
cause many prejuclices to linger, which, would otherwise,, sooner 
pass away, but he can hardly create any new hr influential 
prejudices, for the temper oi the times is inquiring ; there 
is a universal rebellion, or symptoms of rebellion where it 
has not broken out, against unsupported dicta. The fallacy 
which was inestimable half a century ago, will now hardly pass 
current at all. Whi/ ? and hebause, will be the great powers of 
the coming generation ; the reasons, and not the reasoners, will 
be the influential things. Bilderdyk is a very indiflerent phi- 
losopher — his weapons are vituperative, lie can, he does, over- 
whelm his impugners with contumely ; hi\t there is no beauty 
which may not be so defaced, nothing bright, or true, or holy, 
which is not exposed to such attacks. Docs this destroy our 
confidence in the ultimate and glorious triumph of good over 
evil ? Far from it, for according to our understanding of it, 
the principle of good is precisely that which survives and towers 
over the discussions of time. They who take the most extrava- 
gant positions on one side, force the pend alum of opinion to 
equal elevations on the other. The re-action of absuidity upon 
itself is assured ; the exaggerations of credulity produce the ex- 
aggerations of scepticism. Biiderdyk has drawn around him a'"" 
small, but really illustrious band of young and aiVlent writers, 
while he has driven others further, much furthei, from him. 

Time would fail, to take even a hasty glance at his numerous 
productions, though they would aflbrd much and serious matter 
for thought and ilhislration ; but the object of the ^^resent 
article is merely to give specimens of the writings of a few 
living poets of Holland, which will, as we hope, enable our 
readers fairly to judge of thek' merits. 

Bilderdyk’s ode to Beauty, beginning, Waar zyt ge o » 
kroost van d’ongeboren,'' lias been very lately published for 
th^ first time. It pourtrays well his individual nature, and 
therefore we choosb it. The lai^guage of ^the original is singu- 
larly energetic. It is full jpf glowing conceptions, while it 
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breathes pride and discontent. It sneers at philosophy and 
civilization, for so to sneer is the present temper of his mind. 
But we think its poetical beauties cannot be questioned. 


* Chilti of the Unborn ! dost thou bend. 

From Him wc in the itay-beams see, 

Whose music with th^ breeze doth blend ? 

To feel thy presence*is to be. * 

Thou, our soul’s brightest effluence — thou 
•Who inlieaven’s light to eafth dost bow,. 

X spirit *midst unspiritual clods, • J 

S canty ! who bear’st the stamp profound 
f Him, with all perfection crown’d. 

Thine image — thine alone — is God’s. 

How is thine influence o’er us spread. 

That in thy smile wq smile and play > 

How art thou woven with life’s thread ? 

Thou consciousness of greatness ! say. 

Art thou a spirit of*the breeze, 

AVhich our awakening vision sees. 

That grasps our hand, and pours a floods 
Of glory, and with thought more high 
Than mortal thoughts can magnify. 

Stirs with heaven’s warmth our icy blood ) 

• 

Thou dazzling, driving, despot, power, 

INIortality before thee kneels ; 

Thou wort not boi^ in earthly hour. 

Whose breath th^ tomb with glory fills ! 

No ! thee the Almighty’s hand did mould. 

Out of the ii^orning- beams of gold 

Which burst on heaven, when earth was made — 
He plum’d, and He perfum’d thy wings. 

And bade th«2 brood o’er mortal things. 

And in thy ^liles II is smile convey’d. 

How shall I catch a single ray. 

Thy glowing hand from nature wakes. 

Steal from the ether-waves of day. 

One of the notes thy wprld-harp shakes,? 

Escape that miserable joy, ^ 

Which dust and self with darknesd cloy. 

Fleeting anil false, and like a bird. 

Cleave the air-path, and follow thee, , 

Through thitie own vast iafinity. 

Where rolls the almigh^’s thunder-word. 
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Perfect thy brightness in heaven’s sphere^ 

Where thou dost vibratCj in the bliss 
Of anthetns ever echoing there ! 

That, that is life — «ot this — not this r 
There in the holy, holy row. 

And not on earth— so deep below, • 

Thy music unyrepress’d may speak j 
Stay, shrouded in that lio^y place. 

Enough that we have seen thy face. 

And kiss’d the smiles upon thy cheek. 

iWe 8 ti*etch ohr eager hands to thee, . 

\ Ahd for thine influence pray— in Vain — 

•fhe burthen of mortality ‘ 

Hath bent tis ’neath its heavy chain — 

And thefe are fetters forged by art. 

And science cold hath chill’d the heart. 

And wrapt thy godlike crown in night; 

On waxen wings they soar on high. 

And when most dfstant deem thee nigh. 

They quench thy torch, and dream of light. 

They dare in their presumptuous pride. 

They — miserable clods of clay 1* 

Thy gloriods influence to deride. 

And laws to make, thy course to sway j 
They — senseless stones, and brainless things. 
Would point thy course, unpluine thy wings. 

And lower thee to their littleness — 

They — fools unblushing — vile and vain — 

AVould God — would truth — would thee constrain. 
Their Midas* idols to caress. 

See there the glory of the earth ! 

See there, how laurel wrecths arc spread ! 

See the base souls in swinish mirth, 

Worship the gold round Titan’s head ; 

They tyrants — will not crush — not they ! 

The despot gods of heathen -sway — 

The imps that out of darkness start : 

No ! these they raise — but stamp — if thou 
To their vile bidding will not bow. 

Their iron foot upon thy heart. 

No ! proud provokers ! no ! unhush'd 

My song shall flow — my voice shall sound — 
And, till the world— till you — are crush’d. 

Sing God — truth — beauty’s hymns around 3 
I will denounce your false pret^nOe, 

For holiness fl^U eloquence ; 
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While, genuine beauty aita beside ; / 

Crawl in the mire, ye mushroom crews, 

I am fed with heavenly dews ' 

That nourish spfrits purified. 

• • 

ChilU of the Unborn ! joy ! for thou 
Shinest in every heti^nly flame, 

Breathest on efll the ^inds that blow. 

While self-conviction speaks tfiy name : 

O let one glance of thine, illume 
• T}ie Idhging soul that bid^thee come. 

And make me feel of heaven, like tly%-^ 

• Shake front thy torch one blazing drop> 

And to my soul all heaven shall ope. 

And I — dissolve in melody.*, 

Formed in the school *of Bilderdyk — withoutpsome of his 
higli excellencies —without hisi grasp of thought — his great 
erudition — and wonderful variety — Da Costa, in his early writings, • 
gave promises which it is to bg feared will never be realized. His 
productions have none of the ordinary defects of those of his 
master — they are till smooth and polished, without those irregu- 
larities which so Sften destroy the cffarm of Bilderdyk’s com- 
positions. Da Costa, full of the pride of his Jewish ancestry, 
was some years ago converted to the Christian faith. Intense 
emotions — profound and anxious studies— the struggles of 
doubts and fears — produced a state of mind, which then often 
gave vent to its mingled emotions, in language wonderfully 
eloquent and harmonious. *Some of his religious out-pourings 
were translated at the time of their appearance, and excited 
much attention among our devout polemics. But Da Costa 
has now become the slhve of a gloomy fanaticism, which dwells 
only among scenes of vice and misery, and anticipates nothing 
but the everlasting perdition of the majority of the human race. 
He sees around him neither light, nor truth, nor beauty — 
believes that the purposes of the Omnipotent father of light 
have been overshadowed or extinguished by the powers of dark- 
ness. ' Da Costa possessed at one time considerable iitfkience 
in Holland. That influence has passed away, for he has gone 
even further than Bilderdyk in denouncing those innovations as 
irreligious, by which sufferings liave been averted or science 
advanced. Vaccination, that admirable life-saving discovery, has 
been a great abomination in his eyes ; and we understand steam- 
navigation scarcely less so. One is almosgt disposed to doubt 
the honesty of instructed men, vShen they fall into these incre- 
dible puerilities 5 but, believing l^)a Costa to be honesil, we feel 
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no little sorrow in being compelled to sacrifice his iht^ect, in 
order to save his sincerity. The character of his poetry will be 
seen in this introduction to a Hymn on Providence. The hymn 
is in ev6rj respect inferior to the .prelude. 


^ De harmony der schallende trompetten. 


^ When Homef fills his fierce war-trump of glory, 

Apd wakes his mighty lyre’s harmonious word, 
Whose.soul but thrills enraptur’d at the story. 

As thrill’d old Ilium’s ruins when they heard ? 
M^onian Swan ! that shakes the soul, when loudly 
Rushing — or melts the heart in strains sublime ; 
Strong as the arm of Hector, lifted proudly, 

Sw'eet as his widow’s tears, iu watching-time. 

Tho’ still thy strains song’s glorious crown inherit, 
Tho* age to age kneel lowly at thy shrine— 

Yet, (O forgive me — venerable spirit !) 

Thou leav’st a void within this heart of mine. 

My country is the land of juinbeams — Heaven 
Gave me no cr^lc in the lukewarm west j 
The glow of Libyan sands by hot winds driven. 

Is like the thirst of song within my breast. 

What is this fray to me — these battle -noises. 

Of mortals led by weak diyinities ? 

I must hear higher notes and holier voices. 

Not the mere clods of beauteous things — like these. 
What are these perish’d vanities ideal 

Of thee — old Grecian bard — and following throng > 
Heaven, heaven must wake the rapturous and the real. 
The sanctified, the sacred, soul of song. 

Can they do this, the fam'd Hellenic teachers, 

Or Northern bards ? O, no ! ’tis not for them — 
’'ris for the inspired — the God-anointed preachers— 4’^ 
The holy prophets of Jerusalem ! 

O privileg’d race ! sprung forth from chosen fathers. 
The son of .lesse — and his fragrant name; 

Within my veins thy holy life-blood gathers. 

And tracks the sacred source from whence it came. 
Angelic Monarch’s son ! the great Proclaimer, 

The great Incerp^ete^of God’s decree ; 

Herald at once of wrath ! and the Redeemer 1 
Announcing hopes — announcing agony. 

The seraphs sing their ‘ Holy^ holy, holy,^ 


Greeting the godhead on His awfu^ throne ; i 

And earth repeats heaven’s song — tho’ far and lowly— *V 
' Pour’d ’midst the bri|[;htness of the dazzling One 
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By safety-girded angels — hallow’d singers, 

^ Yours is the spirit’s spiritual melody ; 

Tou(^ now the sacred lyre with mortal fingers, 

Aspirers ! earth is ga^ng tremblingly. 

My heart springs up — its ear^lUy bonds would sever. 

Upon flie pulses of that hymn to mount ; 

My lips are damp with the “pale blights of fever. 

And my hot bloofi grows stagnant at its fount. 

My father ! give me breath, and thou^t, and power. 

My heart shall heave with your pure hallow’d words 3 
Hear ! Jf ye hear, the loud- voiced psalm shal^sjiower 
From east to west its vibrating accords. ^ 

* Inspire — if ye inspire — the glad earth reeling 
With rapture — shall God’s glory echo round 3 • 

And God-deiiiers low in ashes kneeling, 

Blend their subjected voices in the sound. 

O if my tongue can*sing the Lord of ages. 

The Ruler — the Almighty — King of kings 3 
He who the flaming seraphim engages. 

His watchers — while he makes the clouds his wings. 
Spread — spread your pitiions — spread your loftiest pinions 
Spirit of song for mc-^for me — in vain. 

To the low Vretchedness of earth’^ dominions, 

I seek your heavenly, upward course, to rein. 

Wake lyre ! break forth ye strings ! — let rapture’s current. 
Soar, swell, surprise, gush, glow— thou heart be riven 3 
Pour, pour, the impassipn’d, overflowing torrent. 

The hymns are hymns of heaven.' 


Kinker is the great advocate in Holland of the Kantean 
philosophy, whose merits it will be time enough to discuss 
when its advocates have succeeded in making it intelligible. 
Every new commentatof appears to make the matter worse, and 
to remove the period farther and farther off, when some distinct 
ideas will attach themsojves to the vague and indefinite, though 
pompous and high-sounejing words, in which this new system 
of metaphysics has wrapped itself. But Kinker, when he gets 
out of his mists, is a sound critic and an energetic poet, who 
often reminds us of some of the vigorous spirits of the tiiiie of 
the Commonwealth. In the following verses, which have many 
beauties, something will be seen af . that ji^ague philosophy of 
which we have spoken— some confusion of terms, but withal a 
tone of cheerfulness and hope, forming a remarkable contrast 
wiih the lugubrious and foreboding lamentations of men mis- 
named religionists# 
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‘ VIRTUE AND TRUTH. 

^ ' Het goede en ware heeft, geen tooisels noodig. 

^ Goodness and trut^lr require no decoratiqn 5 
They in and through themselves are great and fair ; 

All ornament is supererogation. * < 

Giving fajse colouring^ and nctitious air. 

Beauty is virtue’s image, truth’s best light. 

Virtue and truth its representatives, 
t^e grand girale that, with radiance bright. 

To Doth — in all that are — their lustre gives. 

To its sublime control all evil bows, 

*Or sneaks away, subjected to its reign. 

O’er each defect, a garb of mystery throws. 

Or seeks her midnight nakedness again. 

Errtyr must be the lot of mortal kind. 

But virtue, in life’s night, man’s guide may be \ 

For man’s dim eye, so weak — ’tis almost blind — 

Scarce looks through mist-damps of mortality. 

Vain is endeavour I — true 5 'but that endeavour. 

It goodness, truth, and'virtue testifies, 

Struggles and fais, but fails through weakness ever. 
Yet, failing, pours out light on darken’d eyes. 

Ye vainly dream, obscurers of the earth ! 

That ail is tending downwards to its fall ; 

Vain are your scoffs on manhood, and man’s worth, 

And that great tendency which governs all. 

In vain, with fiiding and offensive flowers, 

Ye hide the chains of meitial tyranny ; 

Tir unhealthy spirit, lur'd to treacherous bowers. 

May joy in its frec-chosen slavery, i 
Call what is incomplete,* degenerate 5 

God’s children, bastards 5 and its curses throw 
At all who bend not at its temple gate, 

Nor to night’s image kneel in worship low. 

We see in the un finish’d, tottering, frail, 

A slowly, surely, sweetly- working leaven. 

And in the childish dreams of life’s low vale. 

The faint, but lovely shadowings-forth of heaven. 

We sink not, sacred ones ! but flutt’ring tend — 

Tho’ weak, we tend towards God : the word we hear. 
Audibly, bidding us lijprise, and wend 
Our way above man's feebleness and fear. 

An idle toil is slumb’ring man’s poor fate. 

And duty neither lovely looks, nor true 5 
God’s mandate seems. despotic — desolate 
His doings — and his voice terrific too. 
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Yet duty is but deeds of loveliness, 

And truth is power to make the pris’ner free j 
And he whose self-forg'^ chains his spirit press. 

No eflFort shall arouse from slavery. 

What’s true and good demandsmo decoration •, 

It, in and through itself is^reat and fair. 

All ornament is supererogafion. 

Giving false colouring 9pd fictitious ^ir.* 

The popularity of Tollens may be judged of from the fact of 
the sale of ten. thousand copies of the last edition, in three 
vcflumes, of his poetical works ; and when it is considered that 
not more than three millions of people speak the language in 
which they are written, his success will appear one of the most 
remarkable circumstances of modern literary history. He is 
really entitled to this distinction; not that his compositions 
breathe that high and vigorous tone which chaActerizes the 
writings of Bilderdyk— not that 'he has those novel and often 
striking turns of thought, which often distinguish Kiilker — not 
that he has the peculiar Habrew orientalism which gives so 
original a semblance to the lyr^.s of Da Costa~but he falls into 
none of their defecfs. lie is the poet of unaffected feelings — 
of every-day life — of the affections and the passions which are 
in hourly exercise. In him there seems a constant emanation 
from a fresh and limpid spring of enthusiasm, trained and 
tempered, however, to an habitual sobriety. His poems are 
genial as the spring — quiet and bright as the sunny rays. His 
mind is in active sympathy with happiness, and his works 
reflect the image of a well-regulated and blissful mind. It would 
not be always easy to convey to Englishmen the agreeable 
sensations which Tollens produces in the minds of his country- 
men. Perhaps he has*a little too much of nationality ; but in 
a country lilfe Holland — too weak to take a lead — too strong to 
follow very subservieifctly the guidance of others— one can 
hardly be surprised that^ the false virtue of patriotism takes a 
sliape for which a stranger must find indulgence. There is 
some difficulty in selecting from his published writings any 
one poem which may bring home to the general mind the* im- 
pressions that his writings have left upon ours. The following 
is a translation of an unpublished poem. We have had the 
advantage of hearing it from his own lips, recited with an 
emphasis which kindled his dark eyes into an Ausonian en- 
thusiasm, and we shall not soon forget the impression it pro- 
duced, • 
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^ SUMMER MORNING'S SONG. 

‘ Ontwaakt, ontwaakt <vie slaapt en droomt. 

* Up, sleeper Ivdreamer ! up j for now 
There’s gold upon the mountain’s brow— 
There’s light on foJeSts, lakes, and meadows— 
The dew-drops shi^e on flbw’ret bells — 

The village clock of morning tells. 

Up, men ! out, cattle ! for the dejls 
^ ^ And dingleS teem with shadows. 

lip ! out ! o’er furrow and o’er field ^ ^ 

The claims of toil some moments yield 
For morning’s bliss, and time is fleeter 
Than thought — so out ! ’tis dawning yet. 

Why twilight’s lovely hour forget ? 

'For sweet tho’ be the workman's sweat. 

The wanderer’s sVveat is sweeter. 

Up ! to the fields ! thro* shine and stour j 
What hath the dull anil drowsy hour 
So blest as this ? — the gkid heart leaping 
To hear morn’s early songs sublime ) 

See earth rejoicing in its prime : 

The summer is the waking time. 

The winter time for sleeping. ^ 

O fool ! to bleep such hours away. 

While blushing nature wakes to day. 

On down, thro’ summer mornings snoring, 

’Tis meet for thee, the w'inter long, 

AVhen snows fall fast and winds blow strong, 
To waste the night amidst the throng, 

Their vinous poisons pouring. 

The very beast that crops the flow’r 
Hath welcome for the dawning hour 5 
Aurora smiles ! — her beck’nings claim thee. 

Listen — look round — ^the chirp, the hum. 

Song, low, and bleat— there’s nothing dumb— 
All love, all life. Come ! slumb'rt^rs, come I 
The meanest thing shall shame thee. 

We come— we cohie — our wandVings take 
Thro' dewy field, by misty lake. 

And rugged paths, and woods pervaded. 

By branches o’er, by flow’rs beneath, 

Makih^ earth od’rous with thcic bpeath \ 

Or thro' the shad^less gold-gorze heathj 
Or 'neath the poplars shaded* 
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Were wc of feather or of fiii^ 

. How bleat, to dash the river in, 

■Thread tlie rock-streaig as it advances. 

Or, better, like the birds above, 

Jiise tj) the greenest of thcf grove. 

And sing the matin son^^f love / 

Amidst the highest branches, v 
S 

O, thus to revel, thus to range, 

ril yield the counter, bank, or change } 

The bus’neSs crowds, all peace destroying 5 f ^ 

'J'he toil, with snow that roofs our brains ^ 

"lilie seeds of Care, which harvests pains ; 

The wealth, for more which strives and strains. 

Still less and /css enjoying. 

O happy, who the city’s noise 
Can cpiit for nature’s quiet joys. 

Quit worldly sin and worldly sorrow ; 

No more 'midst prison-walls abide. 

But, in (fod’s temple, vast and wide. 

Pour praises ev’ry even tide. 

Ask Mercies ev’ry morrow. 

• 

No seraph’s flaming sword hath driv’n 
That man from Eden or from heav'n, 

From earth’s sweet smiles and winning features ; 

For him — by toils awl troubles tost. 

By wealth and wearying cares engross’d— 

For him, a paradise is lost — 

But not for hapi^y creatures. 

(^omc— though a glance it may be — come. 

Enjoy, improve, then hurry home. 

For life’s strong urgencies must bind us. 

Yet mourn not 5 morn shall wake anew. 

And we shalUwakc to bless it too. 

Homewards !— the herds that shake the dew 
We’ll leave 111 peace behind us.* 

Loots lias not much of classical cultivation, but he is a poet 
of considerable powers, both of conception and of expression. 
He has not however formed himself on a happy model. For a 
long time the poetry of Holland was oppr&sed by the prosaic 
and bombastic influence of the worst part of the French scliool — 
the^school of mere artificial rhyming. A number of writers, of 
whom the most distinguished (Feitama) ws^ infinitely con- 
temptible, had degraded the poeticti literature of the Nether- 
lands, Of those who redeemed it from its melancholy fall, 
some were, to a gresit extent,* the representatives of another 
von, n; $ 

A 
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bchwl— that of Germany ; winch, though it has great merits of 
i(s own, was not adapted to the genius of the Dutcl| language, 
nor to the general tone of Dutrfi sentiment. hYith, an amiable 
niun, and by no means a*<?ontemptible poet, may be considered 
as having opposed Teutonic to Gallic impressions ; but, agreea- 
ble as i^i his versification, fie" undoubtedly wanted power to be 
tlie founder of a new systenj- — the“creator of another era. He 
ilid something witlial, and the united influence of many of his 
contemporaries did more^, Among these was Helmers^who was in 
almost all c*e\ipects, Feith’s inferior, tliough he had the discern- 
ment to choose subjects eminently popular, and obtained in 
consequence an inordinate portion of reputation. Loots much 
resembles lielmcrs, but Loots has many merits which Helmers 
never possessed, and is altogether free from the overstrained 
and encumbered jihraseology which weighs down the periods of 
the bard of De Iloilandsclie Naiie. What Loots is, and what 
he is not, may bo tolerably well estimated from his address ‘‘ to 
a Nightingale,'’ which, though not his master- piece, certainly 
represents him in his accustomed dress. .J 

u 

‘ THE NIGHTINGALE. 

‘ Zcj’y niij, zwevend orgelkceltje ! 

‘ Soul of living mpsic ! teach me, 

'iciich me, floating thus along, 

Love-siek warbler ! come, and reach me, 

Willi the secrets of thy song. 

How thy beak, so sweetly trembling, 

On one note long-ling’ring tries — 

Or a thousand' tones assembling, 

Pours the rush of harmonics. 

Or — when rising shrill and shriller. 

Other music dies away,f 
Other songs grow still and stiller—: 

Songster of the night and day ! 

Till — all sunk to silence round thee— 

Not a whisper — not a word — 

Not a leaf-fail to confound thee — 
iJreathless all — thou only heard — 

Tell flic — thefli who failest never. 

Minstrel of the songs of spring ! 

Did the world see ages ever. 

When thy voice forgot to sing ? 

L*? there in yonr woodland ^ist’ry, 

Any Horn A* whom ye read*^ 

Has your music a;i4ght of myst’ry ? 

Hus it njte^surc, clilF, and creed ) 
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Have ye teachers— who instruct ye, 

Checking each ambitious strain ^ 

•Learned parrots t(i conduct yc, 

When ye wander — back figain ? 

Sniying at my dreams— f see thee — 

Nature — in her ch|iij>less will — 

Hid not fettei^thoe — but free thee — 

Tour thy hymns 54i rapture stiU ? 
rinm’d in pomp and pride prodigious, 

Lo i the gaudy peacocl^ nears ; 

But his grating voice, so hideous, 

Sliocks t]ie soul, and grates the ears. 

• rinches may be train’d to follow 

Notes which dextVous arts combine. 

But those notes sound vain and hollow. 

When coiiiyar’d, sweet bird 1 with thine. 

Classic themes no longer courting, 

Ancient tongues I’ll cast ctway. 

And with nightingales disporting, 

Sing the wild and woodland lay.' 

U was not our pmi|;)Ose to give a complete picture of the living 
])oetsofthe NetlierhtVids, but merely to draw uoiu the portfolios 
of sonic of those whom we think the most eminent among tliem, 
some scraps which may serve to illustrate the ])resent state of 
the ‘‘divine art,” in a country, so little removed, and so much 
forgotten. There are many Dutch poetical writers whose names 
ought scarcely lo have been-])assed ovei. We would especially 
mention Staring van den Wildeiibosch, Withuys, and Van 
Lciinep. But if these had been disposed of, others vvoidd press 
upon our atlenlion, and time and space would fail us. We shall 
often invite our readers Iforeafter lo roam with us into foreign 
lands, and wc^hope to introduce them into good society, and to 
be more instrumental i^i dilfusing respect for the human race, 
and in cultivating those^ kind and generous afleclions, out of 
which grow happiness, and virtue, and Jionour. ✓ 


Art. JIL — Notions of the Amcricansf pickeck up by a Ti'avellbig 
Bachelor. 2 vols. 8vo. 

any country more than another presents jdienomena of 
peculiar interest to .the inhabitants of Great Britain, that 
country is the United States of .North America. Its fitizens 
went Ibrtli from amongst us — l^eing moulded in the same form 
-^nurtured witlj the same prejudicies — professing the same 

. E 2 
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religion — called by ibc same names, and speaking the same 
language — as ourselves. The progress of time, andjthe happy 
conciv'Ff nee of events, put tho power of self-government into 
their hands. How have ,^Jiey used it ? What have they done ? 
What institutions have tliey founded — they, among whom 
public opinion, had not to^ Contend with the thousand impedi- 
ments to its full influence, ,-.vhicll in the old monarchies of 
Europe, press on every side ? 

On topics so attractive, we receive ah authentic informa- 
tion with ^glatitude — for, strange to say, there is scarcely an 
instance of an English g§ptleman, properly qualified by‘picvious 
education, who has visited the United States of America in order 
to give an impartial view of their political and moral situation — 
of their institutions and their laws. Yet if, as respects Ireland, 
which is so much nearer — so much more closely conneettd with 
ns — the most incredil^le ignorance prevails — if inquiry properly 
conducted has not crossed the Irisli channel — how shouhl 
it be expected to have traversed the Atlantic ? To tlie philoso- 
phical politician, no more attractive occupation can be pre- 
sented, than the study of a people of English origin, wlio 
have successfully ventured on numerous constitutional experi- 
ments, which are now adopted as the hasesoi the free governments 
of the whole western hemisphere, and which have thus afforded 
to England the high distinction of imparling, through its 
offspring, the principles of political liberty to a large portion of 
the globe. JVor would such a study be without its practical 
object. It might be well to examine how far the variations 
made in our system by our transatlantic brethren are improve- 
ments ; and, if it be determined that lliey are so, wliellier any of 
them are susceptible of adoption elsewhere, or whether they 
are all to be ascribed to a state of things peculiar' to the Ame- 
rican people. 

The book which we have placed at the head of our article 
presents a great amount of information on the topics to which 
we have alluded ; and, besides its statistical and political intel- 
ligence, from the numerous traits which it furnishes of domestic 
manners, and of tlie habits of social intercourse, is an extremely 
valuable addition to ^ the scanty means heretofore possessed of 
acquiring a knowledge of the United States. Of the literary 
merit of Mr. Cooper’s work, we cannot but remark, in passing, 
that the style is very bad. Inelegant and awkward sentences 
constantly occur, '>and sometimes the common rules of grammar 
are violated. The volumes' are hastily'— now and then intem- 
perately — written. Mr. Coope^ has been irritated — which no 
liistoriau should be~by tfie injustice of those who impugn th^ 
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character of his countrymen and his country. There is 
nothing in this to justify his indignation. He may be well 
satisfied 4ith .the great and growing prosperity of America, 
and he knows that England has tens of thousands of*cttizens 
who look upon ^the improvement* find happiness of tlieir 
transatlantic bretliren with hope^Jiud joy. His work is in 
the •form of letters, and yurports to be the production of a 
foreigner. Those portions of it Vhich imply such an intimate 
acquaintance with the country, as readily to betray the 
national character of the writer, are given as the j^eplies of an 
American to his European friend. . ^ • 

As it will li# desirable to compress,in as short a compass as 
possible, what we have to say respecting the United States, 
we shall not follow Mr. Cooper in his perambulations through 
the Union ; but, availing ourselves of the lights which his obser- 
vations afford, as well as of such information as hasbe^i accessible 
from other sources, we shall endeavour to give a succinct view of 
the American system of government ; pointing out, as far as we 
are able, the distinctions between the powers of the confederacy 
and of the separate states, aii^d alluding to some matters of 
internal legislation, tvhere great deviations have been made from 
the European modef, which may be supposed to have an im- 
poitant influence on the political and social condition of the 
people. And we do this, because this portion of the machinery 
of government in the United States is little understood in this 
country. In tlie course of our article, we shall also advert to the 
general state of intelligence and refinement ; topics on which 
Mr. Cooper is a high authority ; and, before concluding our 
remarks, we sliall make some references to the statistics of the 
United States, with a view of enabling our readers properly to 
ap))reciatc their rank in Ihe scale of nations. 

Before'exafiiining their present constitutions it maybe proper to 
premise, that the colonics now forming the United States, >verc 
settled at diiferent times l^y emigrants, who, though they adopted 
the laws of the mother country in most cases, differed from one 
another in religion, as well as in ihe motives which induced them 
to abandon the comforts of civilized life. Each of the coloVries 
had a separate provincial government, and the degree of power 
retained by the crown over them •'was e>itremely various. In 
some instances, the governor and council were named in 
England, in others the governor alone was derived from thence, 
w+iile in the case of Rhode Island and Connecticut, the people 
enjoyed by cliarter .sci uncoil trollgd an independence in the 
regulations of their local concerns, that the revolution ;f^lid not 
render necessary the slightest tiltevation in the forms of internal.# 
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administration. One of these colonies, indeed, retains even to 
this day, the charter of Charles II, as its system of state 
government, and the other only parted with the royal charter 
for a ^ofistitution of its own making in 1818. 

With distinct legislaMres, and with sucV descrepancics in 
the sources from which their.respective executives derived their 
authority, it needs hardly he obser^ved, that each colony^w^as 
wholly independent, of every Ather. How little the government 
at home interfered with their internal concerns is sufficiently 
manifested \>y a refenufee to the alleged* causes of the first 
resistance *to the ]mwer of the parliament — the imposition' of 
small stamp duties payable into 'the Britis/i Exchequer. 
While the separation fiom the mother country required no 
necessary change in llie form of government of some of tlie 
colonies, the substitution in the others of a governor and council, 
or of u govefiior elected by tlie people for those of royal creation, 
was a vci y simple process ; and as, after throwing off the 
superintending control of the king, they found their own influ- 
ence greatly increased, it cannot be supposed that there was, 
among the loading men of the polonies, any disposition to part 
with more of the authority for whicli tli^^y were contending, 
than protection from Ibreign aggression demanded. 

A revolution, however, could not have been ettected l)y 
isolated ellbrts. Tin' union of the forces of th(i several colonics 
was indispensable. The idea o'f a congress had been, indeed, 
partially acted on as early as 1722. One composed of deputies 
from all the eastern and middle colonies was held at Ai])any 
in 1764, with the ajiprobation of the mother country, for thcj 
])urpose of considering the best means of defending the pro- 
vinces against iluj French, the then rulers of (Canada, and their 
Indian allies. On this occasion a plan \Vas proposed of a federal 
government, to embrace all tluj c.olonies from NeVv llanipshiio 
to (icovgia inclusive, to consist of a general council of delegates, 
to be triennially chosen by tlic prov/ncial assemblies, and a 
president general to l)e appointed by the crown. This system 
was not, however, relished either by the ministry at home, or hy 
the colonies, and was never put into execution. 

The first (Jongress held on account of tlie alleged grievances 
sustained from Enghvid, and which met at New York in 17(15, 
maintained that tlie power of taxation resided solely in the 
colonial legislatures. The language adopted at the meeting of 
1774 was still more decided, but it was in the ensuing year that 
the Congress assembled, \yhich, on the .4th of July, 177(), 
declarec] the independence of the United States. 

. We have already remarked, ofi the separation from England, 
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the little power which had been either claimed or exercised by 
the British government was at once assumed by the individual 
states. The authority of Congress was at first wholly of a recom- 
mendatory character, and rested on the general convictio&i of the 
necessity of co-operation, rather Ihaj^on any defined principles. 
But the importance of some understood compact was early fell ; 
and even before , the declaration of independence was fonnally 
made, a committee was appointed to prepaje an act of confede- 
ration, which having been agreed to in Congress, and proposed 
to the several statesi for their ratihcatioji in 1777, was generally 
assented to by them in the course of the ensuing year. 

This* act )j'as essentially a treaty between thirteen inde- 
pendent powers, for specific purposes ; and it declared, that 

each state retain^ its sovereignty,* freedom, and indc})endence, 
and every power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not by this 
confederation expressly delegated to the United Siates in Con- 
gress assembled.^’ The idea of an association of equal sove- 
reignties was so fully persevered in, that each colony, wilhout 
regard to its extent or population, had but one vote in the 
Congress ; thus recognizing, as we apprehend, a very pernicious 
]jrinciple, and giviag to the opinions of a minority, a power as 
great as to those of^the majority. 

The ])rincipal object of the league was, to act with energy for 
the common defence, and for this purpose a general treasury was 
established for the payment of the tioops, and such national mai- 
lers : Congress had no power to naise taxes, but was obliged to 
operate through the state authorities by whom the respective 
quotas, regulated according fothe value of land in each province, 
were to be laid and levied. Even the land forces for the common 
defence were raised by the several states, and all olucers, of and 
uiuler the rank of colonel, were appointed by ihcin. 

Congress»possessed the pov/er of peace and war, of conduct- 
ing the intercourse w^^h foreign nations, of making treaties, of 
settling disputes between states, of agreeing upon the number 
of land and naval forces, and of making requisitions on tlie 
states for their quotas of troops. But the limitation of 
the powers of this superintending authority, and [)arUcularly 
the necessity of depending on the provincial legislatures to give 
force to its resolves, occasioned, ojen while the very existence of 
the nation was threatened by a powerful enemy, a degree of 
inaction which was very fur from according with the pressing 
nature of the demands made by the geneiral on the local govern- 
ments. When fear from abroad had ceas«d, the whole con- 
federacy was founif inellicicnt^ for the jiromotion of the 
general interests of the several states. Each legislat\ire made 
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its own regulations as to trade, and though all were bound by 
treaties with foreign powers, it was difficult, with merely 
authority to recomniena, for the government of the .Union to 
ensure <;heir observance. 

Without adverting to. the expedients which were, from 
time to time, suggested to correct the most conspicuous diffi- 
culties of the system, we shall proceed to give an accouat of 
the Constitution which was ado^pted in 1787, and was carried into 
effect on 4th March, 1789. 

The great distinction which exists between the present sys- 
tem, and that to which it was substituted is, that the federal 
government instead of being a confederation of the states, now 
acts, in those cases in which it possesses jurisdiction, directly 
on individuals without the intervention of any other authority. 
In matters not confided to it, the power remains as before, in 
the states respectively. Thus the Aiherican people are, though 
for different purposes, subject to the control of two governments, 
each of which is independent of the other, enacts its own laws, 
determines their applicability, and puts them into execution 
without reference to the co-ordinate jurisdiction. 

If a subject fall within the cognizance ofr the state, the law 
respecting it must be passed by the local legislature, the judi- 
ciary authorities who interpret it are appointed under the sanc- 
tion of the provincial constitution, as also the executive or 
ministerial officers who give effect to the decision of the court. 
So, on the other hand, should the matter appertain to the general 
government. Congress provides the law in the case, the United 
States Judiciary construe it, and it is enforced by persons 
deriving their authority from the federal power. Piracy and 
murder might be adduced as familiar instances, where th(3 crimes 
being cognizable by different jfirisdictions, would in no part of 
the investigation come before the same tribunals. 

There are some civil cases in which it .is competent to suitors 
to select the federal or state courts for pie enforcement of their 
demands. Foreigners are allowed to bring ordinary claims, 
founded on contract, against citizens before the tribunals of the 
United States ; and, the same privilege is given to citizens of one 
of the states of the Union against those of another, though in 
neither instance is the^ party aggrieved prevented from pursuing 
his demand in the provincial courts. In the imposition of 
internal taxes, the same subject may be levied on by both 
general and state authorities; but here no greater inconvenience 
can arise than results in England from making a house liable to 
the king's taxes, and to the parochial rates. In case of collision, 
^he claims of the general government must first be satisfied. 
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It may also be remarked, that the government of the Union, 
though limited in its powers, is supreme within its sphere of 
action, and tl^t it is provided by an amendment to the consti- 
tution, that the powers not delegated by that instrumetit^lo the 
United States, nor prohibited by it toHhe states, are reserved to 
the states respectively, or to the pecy^le. 

In all the relations of th^ UniteS States with foreign powers, 
involving peace and war, commefee, and general questions, they 
act in their federal character, while, in most instances, their 
municipal concerns ‘are regulated by 4vventy-four Jocal legisla- 
tuipes. Some internal affairs, however, which, though belonging 
to the provinces, are of general concern, are placed under the 
government of the Union. Of this nature is the Post Office ; 
and Congress have also power to give patent rights to inventors, 
and they are authorized to pass a general bankrupt law. The 
right to make laws to carry into execution the delegfited powers 
vested in them is obviously necessary to the existence of the 
government, and is, moreover, provided for in express terms. 
The want of authority to lay Jijid collect taxes for the common 
defence and general welfare of the Union, having been a source of 
the greatest embarrassment under the old confederacy, will be 
found at the head of*the list of the enumerated cases in which 
(ingress is empowered to legislate. 

The distribution of powers between local and central admi- 
nistration is a very happy expedient for applying a free system 
of government to an extensive territory, and obviating those 
difficulties which led to the destruction of the republics of 
antiquity. In Greece and itome, the ])olitical advantage de- 
rived from citizenship was confined, in a great degree, to tlie 
inhabitants of the capitals. After the introduction of the repre- 
sentative system, those at distance from the seat of government 
might ])e adirtitted to a participation in the legislation, but, in a 
great state, with tlie incest zealous deputies, it would either be 
impracticable to ]irocure, attention to the interests of a remote 
])rovince, or the general government would be harassed with 
petty details, and diverted from objects of paramount import- 
ance. Py the ])lan pursued in the United States, the most 
distant districts have, equally with those in the neighbourhood of 
Washington, a government at hand, •to whitji they have recourse 
for all the ordinary regulations affecting the minute interests of 
the different members of a community. It is to the provincial 
legislatures that application is made for roads and bridges, for 
enforcing the police of. the country, and for^the innumerable 
matters of local concern. On the other hand, the affairs com- 
mitted to Congress, being of a imture to affect the interest of the 
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entire nation, are calculated to command the attention of the 
whole assembly. 

It is not, however, to be supposed, that th^ system of the 
AmeribaSis is without any inconvenience from its complexity. 
From the adoption of th^ constitution, vve find that the leading 
politicians were divided intQ t.wo parties, one of which contended 
for a strict, the other for a liberal, interpretation of the pcMrcrs 
of the general government. Tlieir legislative proceedings show 
many warm discussions on questions of this nature. There are, 
however, means provided^, to prevent either <9f the two co-ordinate 
sovereignties from leaving its pro])er sphere : this is doiie*by 
giving to tlie judiciary a power which no where el^e, w^ believe, 
belongs to that department. Should Congress transgress its 
legitimate bounds, the citizen who is prosecuted for the violation 
of the law may defend himself on the ground of its unconstitu- 
tionality, afld notwithstanding the act may have been passed in 
accordance with all the usual forms, should the court find tliat 
it contravened the constitution — the supreme law of the land — 
it would be pronounced void and of no effect. In the same 
way, state laws on matters Respecting which Congress has 
exclusive jurisdiction, have been declared itull. 

But, important as it is to retain the* general government 
wdtiun the exercise of its legitimate functions, great inconve- 
nience might result from preventing those alterations being 
made in the fundamental laws, •whicli the spirit of the age, or 
(he varying circumstances of the country may require. To 
obviate all difficulties on this point, the constitution is, in its 
nature, made susceptible of suitable amendments. What the 
oiuni|3otcncc of parliament here affects, is done in the United 
States by the concurrence of Congress and of the legislatures of 
a large portion of the states. 

Our readers are aware that the president is tlt\3 chief execu- 
tive officer of the government, and tkat to him with a Senate 
and House of Representatives, the letj^’slativc power, is confided. 

The nature of the president's authority resembles tliat of the 
king ; but there is this impoitant distinction between their poli- 
tical characteis. While in this country the ministers are alone 
responsible, the jwesideiit of the United States is personally 
answerable for the measures of his government. He is in the 
habit, it is true, of calling to his council the heads of the different 
ilepartments, but that has no effect on his relations to the 
public, nor can he even protect himself, by alleging an obedi- 
ence to their advice. He ^has the nomination of most of the 
officers of state, but tlie consent of the Senate is required for 
their appointment. To make cTircaty valid, two thirds of this 
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body must agree, and war can only be declared by Congress. 
Though the pre>sident is called on to concur in the enactment 
of laws, he do«s not possess an ^absolute veto. Should he reject 
a bill, it may still become a statute, if two thirds of both ’houses 
are in favour of it^ ’ ^ 

The president is chosen once in, four years, by electors named 
for the purpose in each state, vyho are equal in number to the 
senators and representatives unitdd. These persons meet in the 
capitals of their respective states, and give their votes by ballot, 
which arc counted 'by the president (7t‘ the Senate, in the pre- 
sence of the two houses, and if it appear, on putting together 
the votes of the several c^olleges, that one person has a majority 
of the whole number, he is chosen president ; but, if it happen 
otherwise, the House of Representatives voting by stales, not 
per capita, makes a selection fiom the three highest on the list. 

The vice president is voted for in the electoral colleges, at 
tlio same time with the president; and in case no choice is 
then made, the Senate elects one of the two candidates who 
have received the greatest 8U\>port. He jnesides in the Senate, 
and supplies the place of the president of the United States in 
case of his death,* ^during the term ; but the vice president 
is, in ordinary circumstances, a public officer of no groat poli- 
tical importance. 

The Legislature consists of two bodies, the Senate and Ilonso 
of Representatives. The members of the former are chosen for 
siv years, but are so classified, tliat one tliird part go out every 
tu'o years. I hey are a])pointed by the legislatures of the several 
stales, each being entitled to two senators, uilhout reference to 
its population.' 

Tlie members of the House of Representatives are elected for 
two yeais, by the citizens of the several slates entitled to vote 
for the most' numerous branch of the local legislatures. The 
r(*prescntalives aie apportioned amon<>' the states according <o 
their population, and by the present arrangomeut, the mimber 
for tlie different slates varies from one to thirty-five. The only 
deviation from the strict rule of population, determining repre- 
sentation, is to be found in the provision which excludes Indians 
not taxed, and adds to (he enumeration of the free inhabitants, 
three fifths of all other persons (slaves). > 

The judges of the Supreme Court of the United States hold 
their places during life, and though they possess the higli 
aflthority to which we have refoiTod, of annulling a law, by 
declaring it nnconstitmtional, they> are named by the presi<lent 
and Senate in the same manner as other oflicers. 

So completely is the separation between the different powers' 
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kept up, that the constitution contains a provision, that ^'no 
person holding any office under the United States shall be a 
member of either House of Congress,, during his f>ontinuance in 
office/* •The inconvenience which might be supposed to result 
from not having ministers*ki the legislature tp defend the mea- 
sures of administration is pj^actically obviated by the course 
pursued at the commencement of eaph Congress, of appointing 
several standing committees t6*whom the different parts of the 
president’s message is referred. Such other subjects as may 
present then^selves during the session aref either submitted to 
these regular committees, or to special ones named for the oc6a~ 
sion. It is understood, that tne chairman of dach 6f these 
bureaux is to defend the reports emanating from his committee, 
and to give such explanations, which it is previously his duty 
to obtain from the government, as may enable the House to act 
appropriately on the propositions brought before it. Instead of 
putting questions to be answered, as in the House of Commons, 
viva voce^ the course is, to call on the president, or one of the 
heads of departments, for the desired facts, which are commu- 
nicated by a written report. In tjie act establishing the treasury 
department, the secretary is directed to afford information to 
either branch of the legislature in person, or !n writing, as he may 
be required. A personal interrogation would virtually give to 
this officer, the privilege accorded in the French chambers to 
the ministers who arc not member's ; but it is understood never 
to have been adopted in practice in the United States. 

The provincial constitutions are^all different, for as the people 
at large determined what powers should be accorded to the 
government of the Union, so each state has prescribed the 
manner in wliich it pleases to have its internal administration 
regulated, as well as the extent of authority which it deems 
necessary to confide to its local riders. The onl/ restraint on 
the unlimited freedom of the inhabitai^ts to decide for them- 
selves on this matter, is to he found in the provision in tlie 
Federal .Constitution, that the United States shall guarantee to 
every state, a republican form of government. 

Blit, though there is no concurrence in the particular details 
of the systems established by the several states, they agree with 
one another and with the cConstitution of the Union in the 
general distribution of powers. The governors are elected more 
frequently than the president, in most cases, annually or bien- 
nially. They are in some states cliosen by the legislature, in 
others by the people at large. The lower house of the legis- 
latures,, except in one instance, are elected annually, and the 
t.term of service of the councillor^or senators, differs from one to 
four years. • • 
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The qualifications of ilic electors are very various. In the 
eastern and middle states they are so small as to amount almost to 
universal sufFftige \ paupers and criminals being alone ^xfiluded. 
Voting by ballot very generally* prev^iJs in the election of mem- 
bers of the state legislature, and, by necessary consequence, of 
rep^sentatives in Congress. As tllis subject has recently ‘been 
discussed in ])arliament, We hav^ made particular inquiries as 
to the inconveniences with which the mode is supposed to be 
attended. The resijlt of our investigation is, that nothing is 
mgre perfectly simple, and that in many large ’tonvns, where 
several ihousand votes have been taken in a single day, there 
has been a perfect agreement between the number of ballots 
deposited in the boxes, and of the electors, thus negativing all 
apprehension of the introduction of fraud. 

The provincial Judges ate generally appointed during good 
behaviour, tliough in some cases only for a term of years. In 
Rhode Island the ])rovisiou of the ancient charter is.,retained, 
which requires an annual election. In New York the judges are 
incapacitated at sixty, and in Connecticut at seventy. 

On a subject whi/:h enters lilrgely into the institutions of all 
other countries we fifud but a single sentence in the constitution 
of the United States, and that provides, that Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohi- 
biting the free exercise thereof.’^ No power is, however, with- 
drawn by this article from the state legislatures, and the matter 
remains to be regulated by them respectively. But, the prin- 
ci])le of the general confeder^ition 'iJl found more or less deve- 
loped in all the provincial constitutions, and, notwithstanding 
the persecutions wliich some of the early fugitives from intoler- 
ance at home exercised on their establishment in America, their 
descendants seem to have vied with one another in efforts to 
make religious and political equality march hand in hand. It 
was the dying boast of an illustrious statesman, the ex-president 
Jefferson, that he had contributed to both these great objects ; 
ordering to be inscribed on his tomb, The Author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and of the Statutes of Virginia, for Reli- 
gious Freedom.^' 

In some instances, as in New Jersey and North Carolina, the con- 
stitutions only contemplate the admissibility of Protestants to pub- 
lic offices ; but, as we find that these instruments are dated in 
tl^e year of the Independence,’’ we are induced to attribute the 
clauses in question to the deference at that* time felt for the 
institutions of the motlier country! That they have not been 
altered, as the law of Maryl^iiid imposing disabilities" on the, 
Jews was t\few years since, is probs>bly owing to there being few 
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Catholics in these states, and consequently the practical griev- 
ance is small. Were it great it would be remedied. Two or 
three («»tber states oblige every hidivkUtai to cofttribute to the 
support of the ministers rb/ religion, but they leave it optional 
with him to select any church within the parish or district to 
which the tax shall be appfi^d. The cases stated comprise^^ as 
far as we can learn from an ayontivd examination of the several 
constitutions, all the instances which can be considered as cal- 
culated to impose restraints in matters of .divine worship, and 
these, probably, only need be pointed out, in order to be oblUe- 
rated from the Statute-books. . c 

It would be a very erroneous conclusion, were if inferred from 
what has been said, thaj; the people of the United States are 
inattentive to religious observances. The fact is directly the 
reverse, andrso rigid are they in abs'iaining from all occupation 
and amusements on Sundays, and in the frequenting of places 
of public worship, that we have been informed by English 
travellers, that wliile passing through some parts of America, 
they conceived themselves carried back to the age of the 
Puritans. We have not only the authoiity of Mr. Cooper for 
the fact, but we learn from other sources, that in no other 
country are the working clergy so well paid as in the United 
States. There are no rich livings, like those of Durham, but, 
on the other hand, none of the ministers of religion are subjected 
to the miserable penury of the Welsh curates. We are told 
that in those denominations, where previous acquirements in the 
clergy are deemed necessary, the salaries equal the ordinary 
incomes of members of the professions of law and medicine, of 
the same or even superior abilities ; wdiile the relative consi- 
deration wliicii priests enjoy in the community is generally 
much more elevated. Among the Baptists and. Metliodists, 
wliere a high degree of education is not dpmanded, the compensa- 
tion is, on tile true principles of political economy, proper tionably 
smaller. 

There are in certain parts of the Union, lands which were given 
to the Episcopal Church anterior to the Revolution j and which, 
in these particular cases, render parochial contributions unne- 
cessary ; and reference has already been made to the legal provi- 
sions for the maintenance oAeligion, which exist in two or three 
of the states. Rut the clergy of the United States are almost 
uniformly supported by assessments, voluntary so far as the Ijt^w 
is concerned, but* iirhich public opinion renders in no small 
degree obligatory. In the same manner, the expense of erect- 
ing churches is provided. SocieW# throughout America, like the 
provincial constitutions^ which have been noticed, expects every 
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man to attach himself to some church, though it leaves him the 
option of his faith. Congregations of every denomination are 
recognized so fttr as to be made corporations or bodieg politic, 
for holding property and managing ^ilieir other temporal con- 
cerns. In some stales special laws, in each individual case, 
are Required, while in others there’i^re general enactments, * like 
the t^*QciSies anoni/rnes of the^^rene*!^ commercial system, of which 
all may take advantage. 

The Americans, a^ a reference to their history would lead us 
to imagine, are distributed into all the different sects* which are 
to be foi 4 nd on this side of the Atlantic. The itiost numerous, 
particularly ift the eastern states, are the Congregationalists 
or Independents, who in Massachussetts are supposed to be 
equally divided between Unitarians and Calvinists, while in the 
other New England provirpces the latter creed predominates. 
Mr. Cooper computes the Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
together, at three thousand congregations, and the Bg.ptists at 
two tliousand. The Methodists he considers next in number, 
lie observes, that it appears frobr their own documents, that the 
Episcopalians (of the Church o? England) have ten bishops, and 
three hundred and ninety-four clergymen. These bishops have, 
of course, no jurisdiction, except in matters of religion, and this 
is confined to persons of their own faith, who voluntarily subject 
themselves to it. There are, also, Quakers, Lutherans, Mora- 
vians, and some distinctions unknown to England. 

The Catholics are to be found in Blaryland, Florida, Louisiana, 
and as emigrants, especially from Ireland, in the large cities. 
It would not seem, whatever might have been the case at any 
early ])eriod, that they are now viewed with mucli dread by their 
heretical brethren. In speaking of the organization of Congress, 
it is right to mention, that from the newly-settled districts, 
which were not sufficiently populous to be admitted as states, 
delegates, having the fight of discussion, but not of voting, 
are received. We know that in Michigan, a section of 
country thus situated, a Catholic priest was a short time since 
elected a delegate, though nine tenths of his constituents were 
undoubtedly Protestants, and the office in question was con- 
tended for by some of the most important individuals in the 
territory. No stronger proof than this anecdote furnishes of 
religious equality in the United States needs, we conceive, be 
adduced. 

Another regulation, which, though not peoiiliar to America, 
is calculated strongly td affect her jXlitical and social condition, 
is the abolition of the right of primogeniture. The system here 
adopted, like that in Nation to religion, depends on state 
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enactment; but throughout the Union there has been the 
greatest accordance on this subject. Distinct statutes, emanat- 
ing frptr) all the different states, •'have put an encf to entails, and 
moreover provided, that^^xj^here' a man dies intestate, leaving 
several children, the property shall be apportioned equally 
among them. There is iiotj as in France, a compulsory division 
of land, but every person is allowed to make by will such dis- 
position of his property, as he thinks proper. Public opinion, 
however, agrees so fully )vith the law, that^few instances occur 
where material distinctions are made between difierenl membjers 
of a family. As this vsystem effectually prevents the accumu- 
lation of great estates — the germs of a futur# nobility — no 
better plan could be conceived to perpetuate republican insti- 
tutions. It is, indeed, a practical agrarian law, and affords a 
most conclusive reply to the crude opinions of those, who, for- 
getting that the feudal system is of old date, and political 
equality, of recent introduction, venture to assert that America 
must in the natural course of events, be blessed with the mon- 
archy and aristocracy of Europc.*^ 

The inconveniences from the'^ subdivision of farms, which a 
class of economists liave so strongly deprecated, are, at all events, 
not to be apprehended in America at any early period. The 
immense districts ^of the west must be filled before the Mal- 
thusian theory is fully developed. In the eastern states, where 
alone the population is at all dense, wx' understand that there 
has been for the last century, little or no diminution in the size 
of the farms. The relations of ^landlord and tenant, as they 
exist in this country, are scarcely known in any part of the 
Union and, except where slave-labour is employed, the land is 
generally held, as in Switzerland, by small proprietors, who cul- 
tivate their own estates. The usual course, on tjie death of a 
farmer, is for one of his sons, most commonly the elder, to take 
the real property, yielding to his brothers and sisters the other 
effects, and giving them mortgages 'on the family estate, foj 
such amounts as may serve to place all on an equality. The 
younger members of the family thus provided for, either engage 
m commerce or mechanical pursuits, or emigrate to the rich 
and virgin soil of the new States, where they usually soon out- 
strip the elder branch in the race of prosperity. 

Besides what has been done in the two important matters of 
religion and primogeniture, great changes have been made in 
the common law and statutes of England, which, so far as they 
were in their nature applicable, formed the foundation of the 
jurisprtidence of all the statei^ except Louisiana. But, as 
no two provinces a^ree ei^tirely in the extent of their modiQca'^ 
^ipnsi it is not possible to point them out with liny accuracy, 
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A minute classification of crimes is understood to have been 
made by most of the legislatures, and the punishment of death 
is seldom or hev«r inilicted by state authority, except for qi^fder 
or arson of a dwelling house. The practice of having criminal 
prosecutors, whose business it is to bring cases of the violation 
of the laws before grand juries, ar*<> to manage them in the 
subseJJuent stages, very generally prevails, to the great relief of 
the persons injured, who have, according to out system, besides 
the losses sustained, the additional burthen of convicting the 
malefactors. The par\y arraigned is afways allowed .counsel, 
and they, in case of his inability to piocure them, are assigned 
by the court, 

Very much has been done to simplify the civil procedure, and 
the spirit of codification begins to manifest itself in various 
paiHs of the Union. Besides»what has been effected ,in Louis- 
iana, where the civil law prevails, we have recently had put 
into our hands, several reports from commissioners apijointed 
to revise the laws of New York, wjro have been for two or three 
years sedulously employed in digesting, after the form of the 
French codes, the whole body of 4;he statutes of that state. 

We here canpot refrain from expressing our surprise, that 
while the opinions of profound philosophers like Mr. J3entham 
are rejected on the alleged ground that they are only theo- 
retical, no curiosity should be felt to ascertain what has been 
practically done by the American^ towards reforming a system 
of law, which they have in common with us. It does appear 
extraordinary that parliament should, with only conjectural 
motives as to the effect of the changes proposed, continue 
year after year prosing discussions about the impossibility of 
abridging some antiquated form, wliich has been dispensed 
with, without the slightest inconvenience, by our transatlantic 
brethren, for theMast half century. We cannot but recommend 
to the newly-constituted le'^al commissions, to extend their in- 
quiries to America, and we venture to assert, tliat no propo- 
sition for reform, ivkich they are likely to enlerlain, will be made 
to them, of which the expevinient has not been there tried,, 
either successfully or otherwise. Not that enough has been 
done in the United States to satisfy the public interests. No- 
thing short of a complete and accessible Code, founded on an 
all-corn nrehensive and philosophical view of the whole field of 
law, will answer the ends of justice ; but it is well that inquiry 
is roitsed into activity among our American friencl^. 

As to chancery jurisdicrion, the rul^ is not uniform through- 
out the different states. New York, and some others, preserve 
the full distinction between the aftministration of common-law 
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and equity. Others observe the separation in Tjractice, but 
attribute the two functions to the same judges, sitting as differ-^ 
ent (jourts ; while in a third qlass of states tl\pre is no equity 
jurisdiction, but its prinQiples-are more or less applied by the 
common-law tribunals. * * ^ 

The Supreme Court of rthe United States, when sitting as a 
court of common-law or equity, pi 7 >ceeds in all cases no<^ spe- 
cially provided for, accordlbg to the practice of the Kine:’s 
Bench, or of the high court of Chancery of England ; and tlie 
subordingito courts of tlie Union adopt the praclice of the tribu- 
nals of the states where they are held. The judicial power, 
when extending to cases of mari timer and admiri^^lty jurisdiction, 
which are subjects exclusively under the cognizance of the 
general government, adopts the rules and principles applicable 
at Doctors’ Commons. 

The political institutions of the United States, and particu- 
larly the extended right of suffrage which generally prevails, 
supposb a high degree of intelligence in the mass of the com- 
munity. . The New England States and New York have made 
the most liberal provisions fer the instruction of the people. 
It appears from a note in Mr. Cooper’s hook, that there were 
in the last-mentioned state in 1825, without including six hun- 
dred and fifty-six schools from which no returns were made, 
seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-three common 
schools, which were supported wholly or in part by the pub- 
lic, and attended by four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
scholars. 

Besides the means afforded for the lowest elements of educa- 
tion, the slate of New York has a fund, which has contributed 
largely to classical schools, and endowments to no inconsiderable 
extent have been made to colleges; Other provinces have been 
equally munificent, and Congress, in authorisiftg the admission 
of new states into the Union, has made to them distinct appro- 
priations of public lands for common schools, and for the 
establishment of colleges. 

The system pursued in the higher seminaries has been bor- 
rowed from this country. At the Revolution there l^ere half a 
dozen colleges or universities, but so many have been subse- 
quently established, that nearly every state has at least one 
within its limits, and some states have several Tliey are 
attended by from thirty to four hundred and fifty students. 
The extent of instruction is various, depending, in a^reat 
degree, on the part of ^the. country where the institution is 
placed, and on the demand that exists there for an educatioi^ 
more or less finishedt On the vvhole, the attainments of the 
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graduates may be considered fully equal to those of the young, 
men who leave the Scotch Universities, and, in many cases, the 
standard of scholarship is niucb higher. As far, however, as 
we can judge at this distance, Ve s^puld doubt whether the 
selection of studies*is very judicious. Having reference to the 
future pursuits of the students, we s?ftould think that, to a vast 
majoilty, the modern langirtiges,*^hich appear to be wholly 
neglected, would be more useful than the ancient, which seem 
to form a prominent part of every American academical course. 

Medical institutions are established in various parts of the 
Union ; and it is well known that a large number of young 
American phyificians are constantly to be found completing 
their professional education in the schools of Paris and Ger- 
many. We are told that foreign travel is now deemed by the 
gentlemen of the United States quite an essential accomplish- 
ment; and it is has been often remaiked, that both in Italy and 
other parts of the continent, after the English, the nameg of the 
Americans most frequently occur in the registers of the 
police, where all strangers arc obliged to inscribe themselves. 
The number of newspapers, ob which a list, amounting to 
eight hundred and forty, is now before us, is no slight proof of 
the diffusion of general information in the United States. Most 
of them are we^ly, and ])ublished at only eight shillings {i. e., 
two dollars) a year. There are seven thousand six hundred 
and seventeen post offices, and the mail is conveyed over ninety- 
nine thousand one hundred and thirty-four miles of post road. 

From what has been already 43aid, some idea may be formed 
respecting the state of society in America. While on the other 
hand it is just to conclude that, owing to the division of estates, 
•and the consequent absence of large fortunes, the luxury and high 
refinement of the European aristocracy must be comparatively 
rare, nothing can be more un philosophical than to itifer from 
the political equality of tlie citizens of the United States that 
no distinctions prevail in sodial intercourse. As well might the 
same result be ascribed to our equality of civil rights ; or it might 
with as much propriety be asserted, that Hunt or Cobbett^ 
were he elected to Parliament, would be entitled to demand 
admission to the tables of his aristocratic colleagues. From the 
nature of things, manners, education, hud weRlth, must create 
classes in society. We should not, indeed, be incredulous, were 
we told that there were in New York or Philadelphia " ladies 
patrcfliesses,^' who exercise the same sovereign <»sway in their 
sphere, as the distinguished pei'sc^ageS that preside at 
‘‘Almack^s’’ enjoy in the haut ijon of London. While dis- 
tinctions of this nature have no other th^ a conventional sane- 
• 2 
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tioii, we know not how tlie most scrupulous republican can 
object to them. To compel persons of uncongenial habits and 
tastes j:o associate together, or to prevent thcyse meeting who 
find pleasure in one ai,\(|ther’& society, would be tyrannical in- 
fringements on individual liberty. Let the many be invested 
with the efficient ]>owers Of'government,and they will take care 
that the influence of the few^ .shall ?iot be mischievous. ‘ 

This part of our article cannot with propriety be closed with- 
out some reference to the negroes, who, including the free blacks, 
form oncfseventh part of the population of the United States. We 
do not shut our eyes to the difficulties of the slave-emancipating 
question ; but we think the slave-holding statef^ have not done 
what might fairly be expected from them, in order to bring 
about a gradual melioration of the black race. The slaves are 
chiefly to,, be found in the southern and south-western states, 
where the culture is similar to that of our West-India islands. 
The free blacks are employed in the eastern and middle sections 
of the Union, as domestic servants or agricultural labourers. 
There are not many of them educated to mechanical pursuits, 
and scarcely any instances arc to be found of their rising to 
more elevated avocations. The recentt "'augmentation of the 
American tariff on imports will probably lead to the extensive 
employment of slaves as well as of free blacks in manufactures. 
Several experiments have been recently made, wdiere this 
species of labour has fully succeeded. 

Of the objections to negro slavery many — we wish we could 
say the whole — of the people of the United States, seem duly 
sensible, but there are many of the same impediments to its 
abolition in the southern slates, arising both from the rights of 
the proprietors and the moral condition of the blacks, as we 
have to encounter in our West-India possessions. In the 
northern and middle states, where the numbers were never very 
great, a system of gradual emancipation was many years since 
adopted, which, by giving freedoiiV at a certain age to the 
children born after a given date, has put an end to slavery in 
those districts. The free blacks are not however any where on 
a footing of social equality with the whites, and in some states 
they arc not admitted to an entire participation of political 
privileges. This ‘inferiofity, without adverting to physical 
causes, may be ascribed to the degraded condition in which the 
negroes have been placed for generatiojis, the effect of which, 
neither as regards the whites or the negroes themselves, ca'n be 
expected to cease simultafteously with the causes that produced 
it. Time, after ages of vassalage, is required to enable the 
negro to vindicate his claim^ to the dignity of a free man, 
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ihoiigh it is clear he cannot possess the sentiment of free- 
dom, until he is educated in the school of freedom. Should 
the plan to tvhich we have* alluded, of engaging^ slaves 
in manufactures be carried largely /vito effect, an excellent 
opportunity will afforded of improving, by an employment 
dem^^pding more capacity than '"Ordinary field labour, 'the 
condition of this people, so*that^hen freedom is accorded to 
them they may be capable of becoming valuable members of 
society. Should pr^udices continue^ to present ^barriers to 
theyr success in the land in which they were educated, they 
may con.vey their skill qjid enterprise to Hayti or the new 
republics of Spanish America, where they will encounter little 
inconvenience from their tawny hue, and to the population of 
which countries they may prove valuable acquisitions. 

But we must say, and are sure our American brethren 
will be aware that we speak to them not in anger, but in 
sorrow — that the taint of black slavery is the plague-spot upon 
their social condition. Much — veiy much is hoped-for from 
them among those who take a* pride in their well-being, and 
who look to their ^veil-doing •with fraternal interest. We 
would not have them retort upon us, that our colonists are 
slave-holders too, and that the slaves of the West Indies are 
less privileged than theirs. Recrimination is not the sort of 
argument honest men should usg. They must get rid of slavery 
altogether : it dishonours — it degrades them : and they should 
set about it speedily. 

As the United States contain thirteen or fourteen millions of 
inhabitants, they rank in population as the fifth power of 
Christendom ; but instead of having, as Prussia, the European 
state that approaches nearest to them in numbers, an area 
of only one liv^ndred thousand square miles, the territories of 
the American Union extend over upwards of two millions of 
square miles — a si)ace equal to two thirds of Europe, and of 
which much the largest ])ortion is as yet wholly unsettled. 

It is evident that the warlike establishments of a great 
nation removed by distance from the immediate danger •of 
collisions with powerful neighbours can give no approximate 
idea of the resources of the country.^ The less expensive they 
are, the less they infringe on the accumulation of capital, and, 
by necessary consequence, on the ability of making great 
exertions, sliould occasions arise when it may be requisite to 
exert their energies. The army of the United States is re- 
stricted by law to six thousand, one hundred and eighty-six men, 
and of the four or five millionsf of dollars (from 800, OOD/. to 
1,000,000/. sterling) annually appropf lifted for the department of 
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war, one million and a quarter appears by the estimates of the 
present year to be destined to fortifications, ordnance, &c. 
whil6> in the balance are comprised revolutioncflry arid military 
pensions, Indian depar^tient, &c. Surveys have also been 
made by the corps of engineers of those sections of the country 
where it was supposed thfft' rail-roads or canals for militfiry or 
commercial purposes could Ivradvahtageously constructed. 

The expenses o^’ the naval establishment for 1828 are stated at 
three millions, seven hundred and eighty-six thousand, six 
hundred and forty-nine dollars, or about 750,000/. The military 
marine appears at present to consist of twelve slrips of the line, 
fifteen frigates of the first class, four frigates^ of the second 
class, two corvettes, and twenty-two sloops of war and smaller 
vessels. This force is understood to be in a situation to be 
prepared for sea at a short notice/ but the greater part of it is 
kept in ordinary. In the sum above-named is included an 
annual appropriation of half a million of dollars for the gradual 
increase of the navy, in pursuance of which the frames of five 
new ships of the line, five frigates, and five sloops of war of 
the largest class, were last yeaV procured. 

A better idea of America us a maritime power than a view 
of her infant navy presents, may be obtained by a reference to 
her commercial marine. The merchant tonnage of the United 
States, corresponding to the British registered tonnage was, in 
1826, one million, five hundred and thirty-four thousand, one 
hundred and ninety tons, while that of the United Kingdom is 
stated in the parliamentary returns to have been in 1827, two 
million, one hundred and five thousand, six hundred and five 
tons. The total imports of the United States in 1827 were in 
value about seventeen millions of pounds sterling, and the 
exports exceeded them by about five hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds. 

The revenue of the United States is from twenty-two to 
twenty-five millions of dollars, which, with the exception of 
about two millions, is procured from duties on customs, but of 
this income ten millions at least are annually employed in the 
payment of the interest and the extinction of the principal of 
the public debts. As this debt was reduced on 1st July to 
about fifty-five millions ancl a half of dollars, and will be wholly 
paid off in the course of the year 1834, it will be seen that, 
however in other respects the recent tariff may be deemed 
injurious, and we sincerely deprecate it, and feel consolation in 
thinking that, ere long, a Measure so "unsound and so selfish 
will bfe got rid of— it is not probable lliat it will subject the go- 
yerument to any financial embarrassments. The whole revenue 
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to be provided for the expenses of the Union, of every descrip- 
tion, excluding the debt, is supposed to be twelve millions, 
seven hundred end thirty thousand dollars (about 2,650^000/.) 

In forming an opinion of the* cos^pf the American govern- 
ment, it would be* improper not to 'bear in mind that many 
charges corresponding to those llhich here appear in •the 
general accounts of the Bl^itisli.yreasury are, in the United 
States, defrayed by the state authorities. Supposing the pro- 
vincial expenses, of^New York, which are estimated at three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to* afford us, in proportion 
to its inl^abitants, a fair criterion for determining those of the 
other states, ft will be proper to add (New York having about 
one-eiglith of the whole population) to the general estimate, 
two millions, eight hundred thousand dollars, or 560,000/. 
This would make the sum ^for governing thirteen pr fourteen 
millions of people something more than three millions of pounds 
sterling, or less than five shillings per man, which is 
75 per cent less than the cost of government even in the 
Netnerlands, and less than ofie-tenth of the cost in this our 
** merry England.’* ^ • 

The subject of iidernal improvements forms an important 
topic in every statistical notice of the United States. We 
cannot now enter on it in detail. One canal of three 
hundred and sixty miles in extent, has been made by the 
enterprise of a single state; others, connecting the spacious 
bays of the Chesapeake and the Delaware on the sea-board, the 
lakes of the interior with the ocean through the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and many of a more or less general character, are 
in different degrees of progress. They are constructed by the 
state authorities or by joint-stock companies. Congress has 
contributed its aid to the latter class by subscriptions to the 
stock, of whicn a recent instance was given by an appropriation 
of a million of dollars to a company about to make a water 
coiimmnicatiou between the Ohio and Chesapeake. 


Art. IV. — 1. La Gu:ilci, ou Clwix de Poesies Illyriques reiueillies dans 
la Dalmatie, la Bosnie, la Croatie eljf Herze^owine. Paris. 1827. 

2. La Jaquerie; Feudal Scenes ; followed by the Family of CarvaJaU 
a Drama, By the Author of Le Theatre de Clara Gazul. 

, Paris. 1828. 

gEVERAL years ago, the ** (?omedies de Clara Gazul’' 
^appeared in Paris, and excited u great deal of at&ntion. 
They were hardly less known and praised in Ehgland. It was ‘ 
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soon understood that they were imitations of the Spanish 
drama, the production of a very young Frenchman, (M. 
Merim^) and that '‘Clara Gaanl” was altogether a fictitious 
personage. They were, every way, striking and interesting 
productions, possessing at once the faulta and beauties of 
their models, full of spirit; originality, and fire. They ^were 
introduced by an account o^^ theit feigned authoress, which, 
as well as the dramas themselves, is remaikable for its 
utter freedom from affectation. There ^are to be found in 
them none of those defects, too generally attributed with jus- 
tice to French imaginative works ; there is no circumlocution, 
no parade, and their very hyperbole, as being cfommon to the 
Spanish drama, is natural and in its place. The first of these 
comedies is founded on a circumstance that occurred during the 
last war; yvhen a woman, brought up in infamy, w^as bribed 
to spy and betray, through their officers, a Spanish detachment 
to tlie French authorities in Finland. The gradual softening 
and repentance of the girl, when slie discovers the worth, and 
learns to love the man she is about to lead to the scaffold, con- 
trasted with the obduracy of her mother, is finely drawn ; and 
the scene in which she confesses her guiltrfo her lover is touch- 
ing from its simplicity and truth. Energy is the characteristic 
of these pieces, mingled with a display of knowledge in the 
lighter touches of humanity ; such as the sweet gracefulness of 
Inez, and the struggles between a Catholic woman’s religion 
and her love in “ Le Ciel et TEnfer.’" This drama is one of the 
best ill the book ; it is founded on the stormy passion of jea- 
lousy, the most terrible and selfish of human emotions, and 
the most interesting, from its being the most universal. As 
Clara Gazul was a labeval, inquisitors and priests are attacked 
in her productions, and there reigns through all of them the 
spirit of freedom from political and religious servitude. 

The author’s next work was in a very different style, resem- 
bling the first in one particular only, that it is an imitation. It 
is entitled the “Guzla,” and imports to be a translation of a 
collection of Illyrian national poems. We have in the preface 
some account of the players on the Giizla (a single-strigged 
guitar) and their mode of reciting to music, much in ihe 
manner of the Italian impPovisatori. We are introduced also 
to an imaginary person. Hyacinth Maglanovich, who is sup- 
po.sed to be the author of the greater number of the poems in the 
volume before use They are warlike, pathetic, and amatory — 
and, above all, whatever is wheir theme,'' they are characterised 
by the utmost simplicity, while a^yein of sweetness runs through- 
out, that lends to each a particular charms By a strong effort 
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of the imagination, the young Parisian writes as if the mountains 
of Illyria had been the home of his childhood ; the rustic and 
barbarous manners are not soft^ied, nor the wild energy of the 
people tamed; and, if we trace any^ vestige of civilization, it 
merely arises from ^he absence of all wfat would shock our tastes 
or prejudices. We are induced to>^ive a few specimens from 
this^extraordinary production, g]ad of an opportunity to intro- 
duce it to the lovers of poetry in this country*. 

We select, in the first place, a love poem, entitled, ** The Be- 
loved of Dannisich."’* To render it intSlligible, we are informed 
in a note, that the Illyrian girl is in the habit of receiving gifts 
from her vari(Ris suitors, mid that after she has collected a suf- 
ficient number, her chosen lover requests permission to carry 
her off; and slie consenting, always names the place and hour 
for flight. 


THE BELOVED OF DANNISICH. 

1 . 

' Eusebius has given me a ring of chased gold ; 1 have received 
from Vladimir a ml adornecf with coins ; but I love Ihee^ Dan- 
nisich, better than both. 

2 . 

* Eusebius has dark and curled hair : Vladimir has a complexion 
fair as that of a young woman from the mountains ; but Dannisich, 
thou art to me more beautiful than either. 

, 3 . 

^ Eusebius kissed me and I smiled : Vladimir kissed me, and bis 
breath was sweet as violets 3 but when Dannisich kissed me, my heart 
thrilled with pleasure. 

Miiusebius knows manvold songs. Vladimir can play upon the 
guzla ) I love songs and the guzla, but they must be the songs and 
guzla of Dannisich. * 

5. 

^ Eusebius has commissioned his godfather to ask me in marriage. 
Vladimir will send to morrow the priest to liiy father ; but come 
thdtl under my window, Dannisich, and I will fly with thee.* 

• • 

Another of the poems is founded on the oaths of friendship 
which it is usual for the Illyrian warriors to take one with the 
other. Two men thus united are called Pobratimi, or half bro- 
thers ; they often sacrifice their li^s for eacFi other, and any 

S uarrel between them is as scandalous as if, among us,, a son 
Utreated his father* • 
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THE FLAME OF FERRUSSICH. 

* Why is the hey Janco M'fyrnavich never seen in his own country ? 
Why does he wander among the rugged mountaihs of Vergoraz, never 
sleeping two nights under th'^ same roof? Do his enemies pursue 
him, and have they sworn that ,the price of blood shall never be re- 
ceived ? 

^ No. The bey Janco is rich and powerful. No one dares call 
himself his enemy, for at his voice two hundred swordg will leaj) from 
their scabbards. But he seeks solitary spots, and hides himself in the 
caverns which the Heydukes inhabit, for his heart is a prey to sorrow, 
since the death of his pobratim. 

3 . 

' Cyril Pervan died in the midst of feasting. Brandy flowed in tor- 
rents, and men became mad. A dispute arose between two renowned 
beys, and the bey Janco Marnavioh shot at his enemy j but drinking 
caused his hand to tremble, and he killed his pobratim, Cyril Pervan. 

•T 

4 . 

«* 

^ They swore to live and die together in the church of Perrussich j 
but two months after they had Interchanged this vow, one of the 
pobraiimi died by the hand of his brother. Since that day the bey 
Jxinco drinks neither spirits nor wine j he eats roots only, he wanders 
hither find thither, like an ox pursued by a gadfly. 


^ At length he returned to his own country, and he entered the 
clmrch of Perrussicli : there, during one whole day, he prayed lying 
on the pavement with outsprc.ad arms, shedding bitter tears. But 
when night c'.imc, he returned home, he appeared calmer, and he 
supped, waited on by his wife and children. 

s 

6 , 

(1 

^ When he was in bed, he called his wife and said, Can’st thou see 
the church of Perrussich from the mountain of Pristeg ?” she looked 
from the window, and replied, ^^Thc Morpolatza is covered with 
mist, and I can see* nothing beyond it.'’ The bey Janco said, 

Good } rest again beside me;” and he prayed in his bed for the 
soul of Cyril Pervan. 

7 . 

^ And when he had prayed, he said to his wife, O^en the window 
and look again towards Perrussich.’* His wife immediately arose and 
said, Beyond the Morpolatz#, in the midst of the mist, I see a pale 
and flickering light.*’ Then the hey smiled and said, Good ; lie 
.down again ; ” and he took his rosary and continued to pray. 
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8 . 

* When he had told bis beads, he called his wife, saying, Pascorra, 
once again oped the window andMook.” She rose and sai^,*'' My 
lord, I see a brilliant light in the iniddle the river, which is advanc- 
ing rapidly hither.” •Then she heard a creep sigh, and something fell 
on the floor. Tlie bey Janco was deaiki 

Another poem is founded on tite superstition attached to an 
evil eye, which, whomsoever it looks on, it kills. There are 
various kinds of eviPeyes, one consist* in having two pupils in 
eacTi eye. 

% 

MAXIMUS AND ZOE. 

1 . 

O Maximus Duban ! O ?k)c, daughter of Jellavich ! May the 
holy Mother of God reward your love ! May you be happy in hea- 
ven ! 


^ When the sun had set in the sea, and the twivode^ had gone to 
rest, a sweet guxla w^^s heard beneath the windows of the fair Zoe, 
the eldest daughter of .Jellavich. 

3 . 

^ And cjuickly fair Zoe rose on tiptoe, she opens the window, and a 
tall youth is seated on the ground,* who sighs and sings his love on 
the guzla. 

• 

* He prefers the darkest nights ; when the moon is at its full, he 
liides himself in the shade, and the eye of Zoe only could discern him 
under his mantle of black lamb’s skin. 

5 

* Who is this youth witl^so sweet a voice ? Who can tell ? He is 
come from a distance, but he speaks our language ; no one knows 
him, Zoe aloiveis acquainted with his name. 

6 

‘ But neither Zoe, nor any other person has seen his face 5 for when 
morning dawns, he raises his gun on his shoulders, and he penetrates 
the woods in pursuit of game. 

7. 

^ He always brings back the horns of the little goat of the moun- 
tains, and he says to Zoe : Carry these horns wUh thee, and may 

Mary preserve thee from ttie evil eye !’• 


* Faivode — ^governor. 
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8 . 

^ He binds his head in a shawl like an Arnaiit, and the wandering 
traveller who meets him in the ‘Woods has never* beheld his face 
beneath *the many folds of the gold-enwoven muslin. 

* ' 9. 

^But one night Zoe said Approach, that my hand may ^oiich 
thee”— She felt his features wv»i^ her*” white hand; and when she 
touched herself, she "felt not a more lovely face. ' 

10 . 

' Then sft'e said : ** The young men of this village tire me ; they all 
court me, but I love only thee : come to-»morrow at npon, while they 
are all at mass. 

11 . 

* ''I will mount behind thee on thy horse, and thou shalt carry me 
as thy wife (/) thy own country — I have 'long worn the opanke * — I wish 
to wear embroidered slippers.” 

12 . 

* The young player on the guzla sjghed and said : What dost thou 
ask ? I cannot see thee in the day time, but descend to-night, and 1 
will carry thee to the beautiful viilley of Knin: and there we will 
marry.” 

13. 

^She replied : — No, 1 wish thee to take me to-morrow, for 1 will 
carry with me my richest dresses ; my father has the key which 
keeps them. I will steal it to-morrow, and then I will come with 


'Then once again he sighed and said : — " As thou desirest, so it 
shall be.” Then he embraced her ; but the cocks crew, and the sky 
reddened, and the stranger departed. 

' When the hour of noon came, he \Y,a3 at the voivode's door, 
mounted on a courser white as milk, and on the crupper there was a 
velvet cushion, that the soft Zoe might ride more gently. 

16. 

' The stranger had his face covered with a thick veil— his mouth 
and his moustachios were hardly seen. His dress glittered with gold, 
and his girdle was embroidered with pearls, 

17. 

'The fair Zoe leapt lightly on the crupper,' the courser white as milk 
neighed, proud of his burthen, and he galloped off, leaving whirlwinds 
of dust behind him” 

• Large shoes, the token of virginky — they are changed to slippers at 

the time of nuptialsi ^ 
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18. 

' '' Zoe^ tell niCj have you brought with you the beauteous horn I 
gave thee” — No/’ she replied, ‘‘ jtvhat have I to do with such trifles ? 
1 have brought my gold embroidered ^irments, my neck-fadhs and 
my coins.” ^ 7 * 

Tell me, Zoe, hast thdu bro^fght the fair relic I gave thee” — 

No,” she replied, '' 1 hung it round the neck “of my little brother, 
w’ho is ill, to cure him of his sickness.” 

. * 20 . 

' The stranger sighed sorrowfully. Now that we are far from 
my home,” said the lovely Zoe, rein in Ihy horse, remove that veil, 
and permit me to embrace thee, dear Maximus. 

21 . 

* But he replied : — Wc shall be more at our ease tonight at my 
home 5 there are satin cushions there, and we shall repose to-night 
under damask curtains.” 

22 . 

^ IIow,” exclaimed fair Zoe,* is this thy love for me > Why 
turn your head from Ae.^ Why treat me with disdain ? Am I not 
the fairest girl in our village 

23. 

' Ah Zoe,” said he, some one passing might see us, and thy 
brothers pursuing us, might take thee back to tljy father.” And 
speaking thus he spurred on his courser. 

• 24. 

^ Stop, stop, O Maximus,” cried she, I see that thou lovest me 
not j if thou turnest not thy face towards me, I will throw myself 
from the horse, should 1 die from my fall.” 

• 25. 

' Then with one hand tiie stranger reined in his horse, and with the 
other he threw his veil on t^e ground, and then he turned to embrace 
Zoe. Holy Virgin, he had two pupils in each eye ! 

26 . 

* Deathly, deathly was his look ! Before his lips touched tho.?c of 
fair Zoe, the young girl leant lier head on her shoulder, and she fell 
from the horse pale and lifeless. • 

27. 

' Cursed be my father,” cried Maximus Duban, who gave me 
tins fatal eye. It shall be the cause of no more jfl !” And he tore 
out his eyes with his haniar.* t 

Hm%nr — hand^haar. (Teutonic*) 
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* caused the fair Zqe to be interred with pomp^ and for himself, 
he entered a cloister : but he survived not long, for Soon they opened 
the gi'aVfe of Zoe, and placed^her Maximus beside her.’ 

One of the most interesting parts of this book is an account 
of Vampyrism, and a detail or the^death of a girl, the victim 
of a vampire. Bpt the abovfe specimens are sufficient to re-; 
Commend it to the reader ; and every lover of nature in its wild- 
ness and its freedom, vvijl find pleasure im these emanations of 
a mind, in!*bued with grand and unsophisticated imagery, true 
as the echo in giving back the voice of the irpaginative alid 
simple mountaineer. 

The last -production of this author, recently published, is now 
before us. It is ushered in as no imitative attempt. La 
Jaquerie*^ consists of a series of dramatic scenes, developing 
the history of an insurrection in France, almost contemporary 
with thoaerin our own country which occurred under Richard 
II. The author observes in his short preface, that similar 
tumults broke out almost at the same time in France, Flanders, 
England, and the north of Germany. They all 'arose from the 
same cause the peasantry, long trampled on by the iron heel 
of feudal tyranny, endured such matchless privations and 
cruelties, that in spite of the prejudices that degraded them in 
their own eyes, beneath the rank of their fellow men ; in spite of 
the arms and strongholds of their adversaries, they rose against 
them, and loosened, though they could not break, their feudal 
chains. The plan of the author of “ La Jaquerie” is, to give a 
faithful picture of the manners of those times, bringing together 
under one point of view the many and successive scenes and 
personages that formed the then state of society. A history 
written with this view would develop a new and terrible page 
of human experience. To present this-' to us in the form of 
dialogue merely is a difficult undertaking; individual character 
is lost in the infinite variety of persons made to pass before us, 
and we have the ideal instead of the real being presented to us. 
We are introduced to the factious priest, murmuring because, in 
the choice of an abbot, the monks prefer the noble blood of 
another to his learning. We have the knights of France, whose 
very names awaken all the delusive associations of romance ; the 
English captains of adventurers, whose trade was. war; the 
burgess grasping and cowardly ; the robber driven to outlawry 
by the cruelty of his superiors, and nourishing vengeance as a 
duty; the peasant first sinking beneath, and then riising to 
throw otf oppression j and finally the lord of the castle, the feudal 
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phief, the suzerain of the surrounding country, his daughter 
and her betrothed lover, and the baron's men at arms, who 
though, in the language of the day, a villain, joins the gifts of 
poetry to those*of valour. • ^ ♦ 

These scenes may be divided into t^iree parts. The first con- 
sisting of a development of the cuuseS that led to rebellion. The 
picture of arbitrary power, unsoftenefl by any tinge of humanity, 
is frightful and true ; ingrjftitude, pride, and cruelty exercised 
over the poor and unarmed, produce at last hatred and desire 
of vengeance: the^ peasantry, incited to open rebellion by 
a priest, rise in arms : they take a band of English'adventurers 
into their paj^, they beside the castle of their lord, march to 
Beauvais, which, admitted by the lower orders, they take and 
sack, defeat the regular forces sent against them, and spread 
terror and devastation around. The lord of Apremont defends 
himself long, and is willing to endure any extremity, rather than 
submit to his rebellious vassals. Among these is one, late a 
favourite in the castle, Pierre, the minstrel and the man at arms, 
lie had saved the life of the lady Isabel, and her fatKeTbes towed 
him on her as her page. I 16 r beauty awakens, her gracious 
kindness fosters, hii^love, and Ite dared hope. Called on by her 
iii an hour of ennui, k) recite a tale for her amusement, he feigns 
to read one in which a noble girl becomes the bride of a serf. 
She discovers the deceit and guesses the cause — she dismisses 
him from the castle with blighting disdain, while his temerity 
even degrades her in her own eyes. Pierre is seized on by the 
grand mover of the plot, the monk, who gives him hope of 
triumph, and a chance of winfling his lady, if he should join the 
insurgents, and he is now the chief of those who besiege the 
castle. Poor Isabel, her father wounded, every hope lost, asks 
her betrothed to give her back her faith, and then offers herself 
a sacrifice tg Pierre, if he will save her parent, The end is 
tragical— he is too gen^ous to accept the victim, and endeavours 
to provide for the escape of her and her family ; but the miseries 
of civil discord in all its most hideous results, envelope the 
fugitives in one mighty ruin. The peasantry are victorious, and 
now begins the third part of the drama, their downfall — sc|^ism 
among themselves, a wish to return to their native fields and 
humble homes, a confidence ia the word of their enemies, an 
incapacity to submit to discipline* joined to the treachery of 
their English allies, bring on the catastrophe. Such is a slight 
sjcetch or the progress of these scenes. We feel the want of one 
prominent character to concentrate the interest, without which a 
dramatic composition ik never perfSct. But the author has not 
aimed at a r^ular and he has succeeded in giving us in^, 
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a series of interesting scenes, a forcible picture of ^tlie manners 
of our ancestors, and of the crimes and misfcyrtunes resulting 
from the feudal system, from which our state of civilization 
preserves us. / 

To the Jaquerie” is ac^ded a drama, entitled the Family of 
Carvajal.” This is a tremendous domestic Iragedy, founded on 
the«ame story as the Cenci. In this production the author is 
no longer a paintejr of mannen^ o«ly> but he becomes a depictor 
of passion, an observer and a narrator of the secret motives that 
influence our nature, andrthe dread events that are the result of 
unlawful ittdulgence. It is a question whether certain combi- 
nations of circumstances, though it js allowed that they have 
existence, should be recalled to our memory and represented to 
our imaginations. But it is difficult for the author, whose im- 
pulse is a gift of his nature, whose talent is spontaneous, wdio 
can no more repress the yearning of his mind to trace the 
boundaries of the unknown intellectual world, than he can rule 
the pulsations of his heart ; it is difficult for him to submit to 
rules imposed l)y those whose tamer thoughts never emerge 
from the narrow bounds of their personal experience ; who repose 
in a windless atmosphere, and * who fear to ha^ve their downy 
slumbers broken by the war of elements. Columbus, anticipat- 
ing the discovery of the unknown shores that pale our 
western progress over the wild and distant waves of the Atlantic, 
felt the old world, extended in latitude and longitude so far and 
wide, a narrow prison — and thus the imaginative writer, who 
deems that beyond the usual track he may find a fresh and 
untried ground, courageously lauiiches forth, leaving the dull 
every-day earth behind him. If his discoveries do not interest 
us, do not let us vituperate his adventurous spirit, and thus 
degrade ourselves to the level of all , detractors from the fame 
attendant on intellectual enterprise. Let us remember that the 
poets of Greece, whose names are as a part of our religion, and 
the highly-gifted dramatists of our own, country, have been prone 
to select as subjects for their tragedies, events grounded on the 
direst passions and the worst impulses. 

The Family of Carvajal has given rise to these reflections : 
they may be received as applying to every similar production 
which seeks to interest by new and strange combinations, and 
which are vivid in their conception and strong in their delineation 
of what they only know through the innate force of the imagi- 
nation. The author before us has shewn no lack of boldness in 
his treatment of the subject, while he has never overstepped 
those boundaries which mus^ be observed for our tastes not to 
^>be shocked, instead of our intemt excited* . has made the 
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father and daughter equally impetuous and resolute, but one is 
the oppressor, the other the victim. The scene is laid in an 
unpopulated province of New Granada, and the father i^ repre- 
sented as a despot over his wife, a crpel tyrant to his slaves, a 
man grown old in cyrime. His hapless daughter was brought up 
in a rustic semi-barbarous convent, jftid she returns home to tind 
herself an associate of guilt,»to which her proud heart refuses to 
yield, while love for another adds to her veheftience and misery. 
This meeting of two fierce natures in unnatural discord presents 
a new and terrible Soulce for dramaflc interest. liach scene 
transcends the one before in its appalling horror ; and the last, in 
which the miserable girl 'poignards her father, completes the 
dark picture, spreading over the canvas the lurid hues of whirl- 
wind and volcano. We turn trembling from the contemplation, 
while we confess the force o£ the genius that presents it to our 
eyes. 


Art, V. — ^Fortesciie, De Laudihut Legim Anglicc. The Translation 
into English, published A. D. 1775, and the original Latin Text, 
with Notes, by A. A'tnos, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law, 
and late Follow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. Cambridge. 
1825. pp. 2S0, 

JJlHE superior excellence of the Laws of England, of the con- 
^ stitution of our Courts of Justice, and of the English Lawyers, 
over those of other nations, ar« favourite topics upon which our 
national taste for boasting delights to expatiate and to exult 
with arrogant self-complacency. As these triumphs are usually 
celebrated at home amongst,ourselves, there is little hazard lest 
our right to the victories which they are intended to honour 
should be called in question ; an orator may discourse fearlessly 
on such matters in the c^urt of Common Pleas, or of Chancery, 
in the House of Lords, br of Commons ; he can have little 
reason to dread an opponent, or an impngner of his assertions. 

Without entering at present upon the extensive field of com- 
parison, let us suppose that a foreigner, in the midst of our 
boastings, were to inquire how our lawyers are educated? 
let us also suppose, that without aity of that contempt which 
Englishmen are so apt to fling upon the inquisitiveness which 
may seem to doubt the perfect excellence of all we do, we were 
really disposed to grant the inquirer an answer: in what time, 
and in what place, and fiwm what pefsons, could we say that this 
education is commonly received J Could we do otherwise than 
tell him that they obtain it by me peculiar mercy and especial 
YQi«. x,-w. Q ^ 
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interposition of heaven 5 that the rain, and the frost, and the 
snow, come to us in their due seasons with tolerable regularity, 
and §0 also comes legal learning ; that a cause aufficient for the 
production of it existi^ somewhere, or it would not be pro- 
duced? For further particulars we mighty perhaps, refer him 
to Uie lilies of the field, aiJd bid him consider them, and see 
how they grow. A very bri^ exaoiination will show clearly, 
that our legal leartiing, such*as it is, is of spontaneous growth. 
The sources from which it may have been supposed hitherto to 
have beer^ derived are tlfe two iJniversitietf and the four Inns of 
Court 


First, as to the University of Oxford. It cannot be denied, 
that the general studies of the place are well suited to form the 
foundation of a legal education ; they are not deficient in quality, 
but in (iuantit3r. The students travel by the old beaten 
roads, but the misfortune is, that they tire too soon ; they do 
not go on far enough : the ancient Trivium, as the course of 
study universally in us^ throughout Europe was called, con- 
sisted of Grammar, Logic and Rhetoric j the Quadrivium added 
Law, Roman Law, to these three most important sciences ; the 
trivial course is still pursued at Oxford, J 5 nd iT they advanced 
boldly in it, all would be well. The lectures on Divinity must 
be excepted, which are, by a cruel injustice, inflicted upon 
laymen, as well as churchmen ; the former might be employed 
quite as usefully in filling their pockets with thistle-down, as 
their minds with school-divinity. 


Degrees are still conferred, in Qivil Law, these, however, have 
long been an empty ceremony ; the Civil Law was taught for- 
merly in the schools, but not very successfully ; the annals of 
this University are not rich in the names of illustrious Civilians. 
It is only of late years, that they have professed to teach, and 
they have rather professed to teach, than taught, the laws of 
England. 

The Vinerian professorship, it is tfue, has given occasion to 
the production of Blackstone’s Commentaries, an elegant and 
instructive work, to which no valid objection can be made, if it 
be read in the right spirit, that is ’^to ' say, as an encomium on 
the Laws of England, as the apology of a skilful advocate, 
who passes over iit discreet silence their indefensible defects, 
and enlarges upon their merits ; being, moreover, especially inge- 
nious in finding out beauties that are not very obvious, and in 
placing the blemishes themselves in an engaging point of view. We 
ought to expect to find a stfc'ictly impartial picture of our laws in 
these 'agreealjle volumes, when we look for a scrupulously faith- 
ful history of Athens in those nighly-finished productioni^, the 
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Panegyrical Orations of Isocrates. If we read the Comment 
taries with the same wise caution and distrust, we shall meet 
with much to admire, and manjfcof the excellent qualities qf the 
Athenian orator ; a graceful and engaging style, and tife same 
tone of mild wisdom ; and, although>here is a manifest leaning 
to the favourable side, it does not toock and repel, but is„ on 
the contrary, somewhat att»activ^. 

There is also much more legal information than it is the 
fashion to acknowledge ; much more than the many, who believe 
that law cannot subset without a rude •pedantry, withput tauto- 
logy and barbarism, are willing to admit ; let those who doubt 
his merits in thpis respect ccfmpare the Commentator himself with 
his commentators, with men whose legal learning certainly has 
not been offuscated by a cloud of various knowledge, nor the 
native vigour of their minds ^lervated by any excess of classical 
graces ; they will doubtless discover on such compartson, that 
there is more law in one short chapter of the professor than in 
all the notes of all his annotators. * ' 

The Vinerian Professorship, k is true, afforded an additional 
motive for composing the Commentaries, but it is by no means 
impossible, that if th^ author had not been professor, he would, 
from professional views alone, have produced the work in nearly 
the same form, and if their merit had been equal, we cannot 
doubt that they would have been equally popular. 

The Lectures of another Vinerian Professor, Woodeson, are 
much less popular than Blackstone’s Commentaries, but they 
have considerable merit, chiefljfc for the information they contain 
respecting a difficult subject — the law of Real Property : the 
fame of that learned person rests entirely on his book, which 
the^Conveyancer considers, with reason, as a valuable introduc- 
tion to his peculiar branch of the profession ; it is not because the 
latter professor* with a living voice, was used to stir up his pupils, 
and personally to lead th^ln by the hand into the paths of J uris- 
prudence that his name is honoured. 

It cannot properly be asserted, that the University of Oxford 
has ever been a school of English law. The claims of the 
University of Cambridge are more easily disposed of. The 
general studies of the place are by no means well suited to form 
the basis of a legal education : Ansflytics, mnd the grand dis- 
coveries of Newton, are doubtless wonderfully ingenious, but 
they are not more useful to the lawyer than the art of turning 
in Wory : it is sometimes loudly asserted, that,»as.the mathe- 
matical sciences demand* method at!d application, they are of 
prime importance to the legal stqjient ; but the elegant art above 
mentioned requires the same qualifications, and so does any 

• G 2 * 
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other art, or science, aixl in comparison with absolute ignorance 
any acquirement is valuable, but in aid of j urisprudence, which 
callsrfqf the habit of reasoningQii moral j)robabilities, a know- 
ledge of life and of liunvin nature, and a critical discrimination 
of the powers of language and the meaning of words, the 
habits that are a?cquired b^ mathematical discipline, whatever 
the analysts may say to tliya contrary, are of very little more 
avail than the manual dexterity of the turner. 

The professorship of English Law at Cambridge is of more 
recent date than at Oxford. Downing Colfege has been endowed 
with a noble foundation for the express purpose of teaching the 
Laws of England, but the machiiiei^y has but jftst been set in 
motion; it lias been such a short time in operation, in gentle 
operation, that we are unable to judge of its effects. It is 
certain at Jeast, that this establishment did not open under very 
favourable auspices, for it first attracted the public attention in 
consequeijce of some severe animadversions which the directors 
of it suftered, for having applied the funds solely to the pur- 
pose of paying large salaries and conferring other advantages, 
many years before there was even the faintest show of teaching. 

It has been remarked, probably without any great exaggera- 
tion, that there is not only more property in England which is 
set apart for public instruction, in proportion to its population 
and wealth, than in any other country in Europe, but as much 
as in all the rest of the world put together : there is, notwith- 
standing, less use made of it, and it is less directed 
to the purposes for which it was bestowed, and there is less 
money and labour actually expended in furtherance of public 
instruction, than in any the least civilized region. 

The application of the small portion of the vast funds that 
are not totally misapplied and embezzled is not happy or ef- 
ficient ; the few persons who are taught at our iTniversities, and 
who attain the honours bestowed (here, rarely possess real 
learning ; they are trained only in feome narrow course calcu- 
lated for immediate display, and having been distended to the 
requisite size, to excite wonder for a few weeks or months, they 
speedily collapse, and soon return to their former insignificance. 
All persons who have attained to eminence in learning must be 
sensible that their proficieticy was not attained through the aid of 
their pastors and masters, but in spite of them ; that they bolted 
out of the prescribed course, that they contrived to get into some 
neighbouring library, notwithstanding the vigilance of those who 
had the care of it ; that in Contempt of«advice and authority, they 
managed to read some really jtnstructive books, and that they 
departed from the usua^, habits which had been carefully formed 
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and were usually observed at the place where they were edu- 
cated, or rather where they educated themselves. 

These consicferations naturally lead us to the Inns of* Court. 
These four societies are in the posse&^fon of enormous funds de- 
signed for the purp*ose of instructio.’f They receive every year 
a vast amount of rents for .innumerable sets of chambers and 
buildings, all let at an exorbitant *rate, situakid in a good part 
of a most populous city, which have, independently of their 
advantageous positidii, a peculiar and professional value, and 
which are occupied by the best possible tenants ; in addition to 
this vast amc^unt, which* is paid with singular punctuality, 
they obtain considerable fees on the admission of students, 
and still higher fees when any one is called to the bar; 
they are paid for absent commons, and they get other sums 
as dues, and under various denominations. Th^ extract 
with the utmost and the most reprehensible diligence all that 
they possibly can from all their members, wliethci ‘living or 
dead, in town, in the country, gr in their graves — for even the 
tomb is not sacred ; from their jieirs, executors, and adminis- 
trators ; from the widow and the orphan ; by all means, and 
under all names, whether feudal or monastic, intelligible or un- 
intelligible. It is no exaggeration to say, on tlie one hand, that 
these societies have sufficient funds to teach law gratis to all 
the inhabitants of the metropolis; to make all the males good 
lawyers, if it were a desirable thing so to do : nor, on the other 
hand, that they do not expend a single farthing towards the 
sole end of their institution ; fliat not one single legal notion, 
not a l)are definition of a law-term, was ever conveyed to one 
individual by their means, or at their expense, for the last cen- 
tury ; nor is there the slightest chance that theie ever will be, 
unless a strong ])ressure be applied from without. The time 
for such a mechanical cotitrivance appears to have arrived ; for 
if there be an opinion nearly unanimous, it is, that these enormous 
funds should be expended for the purposes for which they were 
originally destined — to give instruction to students in the laws of 
their country : tlie only question, therefore, now depending is,*as 
to the modes in which that end can be most speedily and most 
effectually answered. We learn from history that the Inns of 
Court and of Chancery were Universities, or Colleges, of Law ; 
this fact is too notorious to require proof, and the details would 
fill.a larger space than the present opportunity w^ill jifford. The 
most famous men of their.day ancienily discharged the office of 
professor in turns, and, under the name of Reader, delivered 
lectures in the hall to the members of their house. We find 
the illustrious name of Sir Thomas JVtoib in the catalogue of the 
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Readers of Lincoln’s Inn, We have the learned reading of lord 
Bacoji on the Statute of Uses, jjnd of Callis on Sewers ; but at 
present it is permitted only to*allude to those matters, and to 
remark that, if the distiAguished men of the present day ever 
condescend to visit these? halls, it is not 'for the purpose of 
teaching, but of feasting. The exercise of mooting, that is to 
say, of arguing cases, which ^ was precisely analogous to the 
scholastic disputations, or keeping acts, as practised at the 
Universities, was diligently and constantly performed by the 
students in the halls under proper superintendance, and with 
the requisite assistance. This salutary exevQise^has gradually 
dwindled away, and if students are desirous of improving 
themselves, and of acquiring a habit of arguing, they must 
club together, as is in fact often done, and hire a room in a 
tavern at 'Their own charge for the purpose. The shadow of 
the mootings still remains, although the substance is lost ; it is 
retained tis a pretext for obtaining fees and levying fines. Mr. 
Bentham, in allusion to this ceremony, says in his Rationale 
of Judicial Evidence,” As aj: a Lincoln’s Inn exercise, when 
one of the pleaders has declared himself fer the widow, and the 
other against her, the debate finishes.” * The students of the 
Middle Temple, in like manner, are bound to repair twice, at 
six o’clock in the evening, to New Inn, to argue a question 
which has on each occasion been duly made known, and for- 
mally published by having been exhibited on the screen in their 
hall. 

The Reader, or his Deputy, ancl the Disputants having arrived 
in safety at New Inn, march solemnly to the top of the hall, 

praeunte Uedello/^ and attended by the other officers ; having 
taken their seats in due form, the Reader states the question, and 
calls upon the first of the two young men who are assigned to 
support the affirmative to begin ; he accv^rdingly rises, and bowing 
respectfully, says, if he be master of Irs countenance, with perfect 
gravity, if not, as gravely as he can, that the case will be so 
well argued by the gentleman who is to follow, that it is not 
necessary to say any thing,” and, having again bowed, he 
resumes his seat ; the second young man on the same side being 
called upon, after ? like bow, declares, that the matter having 
been so fully discussed by the gentleman who preceded him, it 
is impossible to add any thing and executing another bow, 
he seats hinjself. The two young men on the negative side^use 
the like words and the like bows, and^the right to a reply being 
formally waved, the Reader gives judgment instantly, without 
appeal, in a manner quite wrfrthy of the argument. Thus far 
the proceedings are farcical enough, but the consequences are 
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frequently somewhat tragical j for, if these instructive exercises 
have, as is frequently the case, been left unperformed, the 
student, on being called to the bar, pays a fine •of six 
guineas, as a moderate compensation for his highly criminal 
negligence. • / 

In former times the Inns of Coiin were n6t only places of 
instruction, but a part of the •funds was ^expend^ed on the 
amusements of the members. Herne, in his Curious Dis- 
courses, Whitelock^ and many othej writers, but especially 
Dugdale, in his ** Origines Juridiciales,’’ contain mueh curious 
matter on this subject. * In the last work, Norroy, King of Arms, 
not only furnifhes much information to the following effect — 
It is reported he ought to have given the name of the 
reporter — that John Whiddon, a justice of the Court of 
King's Bench, in Marias, was the first of the j^id^es who 
rode to Westminster Hall on a horse or gelding, for before that 
time they rode on mules,’ —but he also describes tl^e Revels, as 
these amusements were called, with singular minuteness. If 
the Revels be ill suited to the banners of the present day, and 
if the lord chaiipellor, who was* bound to take a large part in 
them, would, perchauce, consider them a bore, yet they shewed 
a disposition to communicate good, as well as evil, with the 
junior members of the house; if they were not in a good taste, 
they were at least in a good spirit ; and even the keeper of the 
king’s seal and conscience, although he might not think the 
amusements the most elegant that could be devised, yet, if the 
speeches to which he is condemned to listen were curtailed, 
and he w^as required to spend one half of the time so saved in 
consuming ** brawn, mustard, and malmsy,” would probably 
think himself no loser by the cltange, to say nothing of tlie 
ipocras, che^, and pasties of bucks.” 

We read in Dugdale^ the history of a series of gradual en- 
croachments by the few^upon the many; for in the Inns of 
Court, as in other and larger societies, the ruling few, who are 
in truth the servants of the majority, have by degrees learnt 
and ventured to act as if they were in all respects their abso- 
lute masters. Philosophers who have observed attentively the 
manners of other times and other lands, and being well ac- 
quainted with our own, are able to institute a fair comparison, 
and to pronounce an authoritative opinion, have declared, that 
in no country in the world, and in no age of the world, did the 
fe?v ever grind down the ’many with such remotsefess, unrelent- 
ing severity, and with Such avowecl singleness of purpose, as 
in England at the present day^ that never was the spirit of 
aristocracy so daring, or the cowardly^ submission of tlie people * 
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so abject. The Inns of Court, our four wealthy colleges of 
law, are not only,— and it seems a thing incredible and almost 
impossible, — inferior to the two Universities in efficacy, as schools 
of law, but they do not even prkend, or profess, or make any 
the slightest show of olftjing instruction -to students. The 
libraries, as was observed on a former occasion, are altogether 
unworthy of the former fame of the'se Societies, and the repu- 
tation of the laws of England ; or rather, they are quite worthy 
of the present degraded condition of legal {education. 

They C(Sbtain a scanty collection of the most ordinary law- 
books ; a studious visitor might commonly seek in vain for the 
more rare and costly contributions to the science of Jurispru- 
dence. They are moreover open for a few hours only at incon- 
venient times, and they are carefully locked up at all seasons 
when it wpuld be possible for professional men to enter them : 
it has been justly, and happily remarked, that it seems, as 
if the Berii^hers maintained the several dusty establishments, not 
for the encouragement of learning, or through a love for books, 
but to satisfy the words of a grdnt, for the purposes of tenure, 
that they might yield a library, if demanded. 

There is nothing more rare in these learned Societies, than a 
disbursement for the benefit of the great body of their members; 
whenever there is any expenditure for public, or quasi-public 
purposes, it is not easy to trace its connection with the legal 
profession, or its tendency to the advancement of Jurisprudence. 
Two chalices of silver gilt, for the lise of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 
partake rather of the nature of cKiclesiastical or sacerdotal law, 
than of the common law of freemen ; and a monument in the 
same place to the memory of Spencer Perceval, recording on 
marble ^'mitem illam sapientiam et suavissimam naturse indo- 
lem,” can scarcely be said to render more assistance to the 
student, who wanders in the intricate fluazes of the law, than if 
the same qualities had been honoured in his serviceable friend. 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, by a like tribute, and by the additional solem- 
nities of sacred rites, with whole hecatombs of ferrets, and 
libations of Thieves-vinegar, that sweet gentleness and calm 
amenity might be , had in due estimation. By what light do 
they take the children’s bread and give it to the dogs 'f 

The government of the Inns of Court is radically defective ; 
it is literally a Senate, consisting not merely of old men, but of 
the oldest men that can be got together, the oldest of all h^ing 
the most active and influential. There is from time to time, 
no doubt, an infusion of young blood, of men comparatively 
young ; but when they are firct elected benchers, they are not 
acquainted with the concerns of the House ; the best men^ all 
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men of ability, are better engaged, they never trouble themselves 
about the internal regulations of the society. Men of merit are 
frequently appointed Judges, os are removed entirely froip the 
Inn by some high office, the least previous materials being left 
behind ; benchers, are chosen for^ife ; they rarely, if ever, 
resign, and do not retire, unless thty become sensible of their 
infirmity, which is precisely the last thing of which an old 
man, who is seldom very sensible of any thi^, is sensible at all. 

The government is executed, therefore, by the oldest of the 
old men, who are not thought eligible for any othy purpose, 
and by those of the oldest, who are the most meddling and 
officious, and®the least cdtiscious of their age ; who have most 
of the qualities which lessen, and least of those which give, re- 
spect to old age. In all offices, where there is a risk to be ap- 
prehended that the persor>s who hold them will remain too 
long, will continue after old age has impaired flieir facul- 
ties, there ought to be some authority more competent to 
judge than the venerable officer himself, who Should be 
bound to give a plain hint, as is done to children, that it is 
time to go to bed. The sup«rannualed minister ought to bo 
ejected from Ins mljjistry, unless he chooses to save himself by 
resignation, or prefers to be shot, like an old horse ; it is inexpe- 
dient that he should die in harness of old age. There are, it is 
true, exceptions to this rule ; there are wonderful old men, 
as there are wonderful young ones; but it is a salutary law 
which prescribes of men in general, that before one age, and 
after another, they shall be considered unfit. 

The evils arising from the total want of legal instruction are 
great and manifold. They all fall upon the people at large, 
through the means of the legislature, the magistracy, and the 
practitioners, whether advocates or attornies. The mere in- 
spection of fhe huge volume of Statutes which is published 
every year ; the most barbarous, stupid, and disgusting pro- 
duction to which humail ignorance ever gave birth, is conclu- 
sive proof that the evil is at its maximum; or should any doubt 
still linger, it may easily be removed by an examination of the 
body, if that can be called a body which is a chaos without 
form, of the Statute Law, and it will be evident that our legis- 
lators have been commonly in confplete and perfect ignorance 
iof every thing that they were bound in duty to know. 

The private acts of parliament are an additional confirmation, 
if any is needed ; they are generally drawn Jby^Conveyancers, 
who have been 43alledf somewhat* harshly, the worst educated 
of the human species ; , the^ are, certainly, as a body, the 
worst educated^ branch of the legaj^ profession, and the least** 
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qualified for the task of legislation ; they are, perhaps, the 
most prolix of the prolix, and in skimming over the Statutes, 
we rgcognize the folios of nauseous tautology, with which 
they cover quires and resins of paper, and acres of parchment. 

In an iron age of liters! ure the critic is ..ordinarily worthy 
of his author ; the comnJ^ntary is fitted for the text, the 
expositor fcj^ JijjP he exppunds ; thus our magistrates are 

often in hfi^ieiSitiy With the laws which they take upon them* 
selves to administer. The superior judges live in the presence 
of the pul^ic— -they are C^aUed upon to act in a large and well* 
frequented theatre — they must of necessity, therefore, be tolerable 
performers, and such in truth they generally are in tnost respects, 
and would be in all, but for a most pernicious doctrine (if an 
impudent and self-contradicting falsehood can be called a doc- 
trine) which has been industriously propagated by ignorant 
and unedufcated men, that a good lawyer ought to be in all other 
respects a monster of ignorance. If the principal judges have 
for the nfost part been sufficient for the performance of their 
duties, the subordinates may not have been always equally 
unexceptionable : a new code ol* laws, which was even abso- 
lutely perfect in all respects, could not be parried into execution 
by ignorant bunglers ; a rigid and scrupulous inquiry into the 
qualifications of the assistants, such as Welsh judges, and the 
judges of separate jurisdictions, would be indispensable. In- 
stances might be found of men being placed in situations of trust 
and dignity, who, in point of information, liberal accomplishments, 
and general fitness, were hardly worthy to keep a turnpike gate. 

If there should ever be any extensive amendment of the body 
of our laws, it would, perhaps, be desirable to make an entirely 
new division of the judicial field. . 

Advocates are greatly deteriorated, and injured, by the want 
of the means of public instruction in their profession, and con- 
sequently the effects are injurious to their clients, the public. 
Persons venture to say, and not merely the lowest and the most 
ignorant of the vulgar, but the calumny has been repeated so 
often, that at last men, who ought to know better, join in the 
chorus (this injury has been noticed already, but it cannot be 
too often repelled) that lawyers, who have been educated to 
literature, and have cultivated it successfully, cannot understand 
law thoroughly, are not to be depended upon, and ought not 
to be elevated to high judicial stations. The reception of sych 
an opinion would, be one of the w^orst signs of bad times, and 
the strongest proof of the deep degeneracy o£ the legal profes- 
sion; for the truth is, that it i^ nearly impossible for any one 
not well versed in polite letters to be a good lawyer ; fhe ^xcep- 
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tions are so few, that they do not prove any thing, but that an 
extraordinary genius is not subject to ordinary rules. If it were 
possible to find a supply of will-instructed men, no one ought 
to be placed upon the bench who hjs not received i fiberal 
education, and cultivated polite lett^s. The rude barbarian is 
utterly incapable of understanding iany subject thoroughly^ but 
the well-instructed mind readily acquires a branch of 

learning. In selecting a judge it is better, fif sSftwiW abatement 
in fitness is to be made, to abate something in legal lore, than 
in.general knowledge. For, if we sujfposethe averagie duration 
of a judge to be ten years, in three years of constant practice 
the man of a fiuUivated mtnd, who had some previous acquaint- 
ance with the subject, will become a blameless lawyer, and for 
seven years the public will have the benefit of his services, 
which will be incalculably and incomparably superior to those 
of the mere uninformed lawyer. Whoever wishes well*to the legal 
profession or to his country, ought to strive with his utmost power 
to extirpate this pestilent heresy, which is preached toudly and 
universally with wonderful diligence. The ignorant supporters 
of the palpablg absurdity, that he who knows any thing else 
cannot possibly be •g. good lawyer, and that all great lawyers 
have been uneducated barbarians, perpetually bring forward 
and mainly rely on the defects of lord Mansfield, and they 
falsely impute them to his general knowledge and taste for 
humane letters. If the matter be fairly examined, it will be 
found, that the mistakes of the learned lord are to be imputed 
to the shallowness, not to th^ depth, of his learning. When he 
erred, it was through the want, and not the excess, of erudition, 
and because his learning was often too superficial, and not 
extensive enough. In the great task of reducing the hetero- 
geneous mass of our laws to a consistent shape, and of forming 
a uniform code, the want of a body of men regularly and system- 
atically trained up in the science of Jurisprudence, would be 
severely felt ; besides, sbme of our laws, and many of our rules 
of practice and of evidence, have been made by wiser heads 
than those persons had, who have undertaken subsequently to 
explain them ; and, as the supposititious reason has often "been 
shown to be bad, and the legitimate and oiiginal reason is not 
apparent to superficial examiners? a sakitary rule might fre- 
quently happen to be rejected, because some ignorant apologist 
had attempted to support it by an unsound reason. It is a 
curious proof of the defective education which Iwyers for some 
tim^ have received, tlmt they ha\^ sometimes given such bad 
reasions for good rules, and l^ve» been unable to explain and 
maintain what'their forefathers ha^ devised. We have iiadT 
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nevertheless, some distinguished lawyers, because the English 
are a people highly gifted with the most valuable qualities of 
the mind, especially with a so«nd judgment, a daring spirit, 
and a ihost laborious in^lustry \ but we have these qualities in 
spite of ourselves and of •eur instructors, in spite also of our 
professional habits ; for thai^ must be a healthy intellect indeed, 
which can long survive the unwholesome employment of draw- 
ing bills in equity,* acts of parliament, and conveyances. 

The deficiency of legal education, and of all education, is 
extremely^injurious to thb practice of the law. If instruction 
could be had, and knowledge were considered essential to suc- 
cess, it would become once more & liberal prc/Iession. Low 
interest would cease to be all-powerful ; an ignorant and unfit 
man would no longer be pushed forward over the heads of 

E ersons of real merit, because his ‘father and his mother, his 
rothers afid his sisters, his uncles and his aunts, were attornies. 
The course of legal instruction was formerly much longer, when 
the laws \vere less various and complicated ; at present it is 
narrow, brief, and insufficient ; k is often convenient to run the 
career of education, to get a student educated, or at least called 
to the bar, as speedily as possible, whilst bu,s^ness can be laid on. 
The son of a London attorney, or of any other solicitor, is cut oft' 
from the firm, potted and forced, that he, a cutting, may strike 
as quickly as may be. Sometimes he is not a cutting, but a 
layer ; he is not cut oft" from the parent stem, but, being cut 
half through, is pegged down, and he grows up under the 
shade of the shrub which suppliesJiim with nourishment. The 
results of these and the like proceedings are, a want of delicacy, 
of independence, of honour, and of liberality, and many fruits 
most bitter to those whose palate .is unvitiated. The cause of 
the evil increases, and the evil itself is daily augmented ; we may 
find, for example, that an attorney-general will no longer scorn to 
be hired for a paltry fee, to do that as counsel for a private 
prosecutor, or persecutor, which he had wisely deemed it inex- 
pedient to attempt in his official character on behalf of his 
majesty.- If ** a naked prostitute be a nuisance in a public 
place’’ only, but in private, by necessary implication, a valu- 
able acquisition, where is a prostitute arrayed in silk to be 
esteemed a desirable •character ? We may find — but the tale is 
long, and the time is short. The consideration of remedies is more 
agreeable than the detail of grievances; there is but one remedy, 
and that is as, simple as it Is efficacious. Instruction must be 
afforded to students, and the funds which were designe4 for 
that end, must be applied to the, original purpose. A commis- 
*^ion must soon be issued, ^directing fit persons to inquire into 
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the state of* the Inns of Court ; to new model these societies 
will be an important part of a scheme for amending the law ; 
the foundation. of the old ancUruinous building must b^ laid 
again, that it may support the modern superstructure. It is 
forbidden to put n^w wine into old bottles. If this measure of 
prime necessity be not iindertak^i soon spontaneously,^ an 
inquiry must be demandwl by, the repeated entreaties and 
urgent remonstrances of all men who are not^unk in a lethargy 
of indifference to the best interests of mankind. 

It is an imperious duty that can ito longer be delayed, to 
ask, and not merely to ask but to insist upon learning, and to 
learn, how th« rents and •profits arising from vast masses of 
public property are disposed of. These societies are not only 
useless under their present constitution, as Colleges of Law, 
but they are also worthless as inns, or club-houses ; let any one 
consider, how many advantages he gains by being a •member of 
one of the numerous clubs which now exist in London, in 
comparison with those that are to be had at as high, orgenerally 
a much higher price, at one of the Inns of Court, and he will 
see at once the superiority of now institutions over old ones. JVot 
only is much more amusement and enjoyment to be obtained 
at a club-house, but quite as much legal instruction, and far 
more general information. It is evident, therefore, that the 
Inns of Court must be recast, and to recast, it is first necessary 
to break up ; the golden calf must be broken up, in order tliat 
the pieces may be put into the crucible. The dues, duties, and 
various taxes, until very lately, were merely nominal, and were 
not required to be paid, unless some corresponding benefit 
was received by the member ; but, as they are now rigidly 
exacted, it is the season to inquire how they may be avoided. 

It is painful, no doubt, that it should be necessary to destroy 
ancient institutions, but history teaches us, that at certain 
periods such changes Ifave been indispensable : a total want of 
public spirit in those wli(5 governed them, and a corroding sel- 
fishness, prevented the adoption of a middle course, and sealed 
their doom. So long as the great body of members saw that 
even an appearance of benefiting them was preserved, they 
cheerfully submitted to many inconveniences ; but, when decent 
pretexts were thrown aside, that madness *vhich the Gods send 
upon those whom they intend to destroy, was manifest, and 
men at last executed a work that seemed to be ordained by 
heaven. ^ , 

In remodelling our Colleges of Law, the most cautious fol- 
lowers of ancient usages, the most scrupulous obseuvers of 
precedents, need not fear a departure front the original institu^’ 
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tion; for he must be a poor antiquary indeed, who does not 
know, that all our old foundations have been always in such a 
state^of confusion, that nothing iras ever firmly settled ; that the 
history' of them is full of contrarieties and contradictions, 
and that we are at liWty to mould them into any form 
we please, /or there is w consistent usage or custom to 
restrain us. , ® 

The Inns of Cottrt may have been, and no doubt were, very 
useful in their day, but that day has long passed, and they are 
worn out., Such is tliejftite of all that is Connected with man ; 
our very apple-trees, it is said, become exhausted in time, and 
must be renewed. Formerly rulers of tliese societies were public- 
spirited and liberal, and accomplished great works for the times ; 
this, however, is not the case at present. Under a well-arranged 
system of management, it would fiot be desirable that there 
should be /our separate Colleges of Law, though at present if 
Serjeants Inn be included there are five. The Inns of Court 
ought tor be consolidated into one well-organized body, 
It is true, that at present, there is this advantage from the 
division, that a person who isr disgusted with the treatment 
he may have received from one society, ,>iiay betake himself 
to another, yet this power of change has a tendency to per- 
petuate abuses, for, instead of insisting upon an alteration 
in the managemeift, the victim seeks refuge in flight; whereas, 
if the government was altered, and the governors were made 
responsible to the governed, and obliged to render an account of 
their stewardship, the necessity |[or expatriation and change of 
legal domicile would no longer exist. It is absolutely necessary 
to include the Ecclesiastical Courts in the plan for reforming 
the law ; they loudly demand the amending hand, being ex- 
pensive, dilatory, and, in many cases, superfluous; the doctors 
of Civil Law ought to be put on the same footinj^ as barristers, 
so that there should be only one source from which advocates 
are derived. Doctors Commons, therefore, which is a college 
of law, ought to be blended in the general mass ; institutions, 
which, at the most perhaps, twenty persons consider most 
venerable, ought to be cast with the rest into the melting-pot. 

It is a great misfortune, that the whole body of the English 
bar have no means o£ uniting. It tends greatly to dimmish their 
importance, utility, and respectability, that they cannot express 
their joint approbation or disapprobation, whether on the 
more importapt ^questions of professional conduct and regu- 
lation, or in smaller matters. For e»xample, if some pert, 
vulgar,, and ignorant quack, in order to bring his insignifi-^ 
into notice by force or to fasten himself up6n the 
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profession as' a recognized and respectable member of it, takes 
upon himself to repel, or refute, in an advertising pamph- 
let, some imaginary attack upyn the profession, and disgraces 
it more by his defence than any •accusation whatever cotil3 do, 
the English bar have no ready means of disavowing him 
and his dishonourable vindication. *^The Faculty of Advocates 
in Scotland, being organized in one compact body, have the 
great advantage ot being able, with the utmost ease, to shake 
off any such occasional impurity ; which power they exercise, 
except in cases whefe the character and qualifications of the 
ofF^ider are manifestly such, that not even the most foolish can 
imagine for a moment thatJiis officiousness has been accepted 
by an honourable and respectable body of men. There are 
some intruders, who would instantly be kicked down stairs, 
but there are others who aiie not thought worth the trouble. 
It is one tiling for a profession to be open to men of Teal merit 
and learning, who rise fairly from the ranks ; and another, to be 
exposed to the depredations of hungry and desperate adven- 
turers. • 

As to the work, of which the,title stands at the head of the 
present article, the original consists of a short dialogue [it is 
comprehended in this edition in sixty pages] written in latinby 
a person who filled the office of Chief Justice of England with 
great reputation during a considerable period of the reign of 
Henry VI, and was afterwards Lord High Chancellor. During 
the time of the Dialogue, the king was in prison, and the queen 
and her son Edward, prince of Wales, were in banishment in 
France ; the interlocutors are the Prince and the Author, wdio 
describes himself, as Mites quidam granda^vus, prccdicti regis 
Anglia cancellarius, qui ctiam ibidem sub hac elude exulabatS' 
The young prince of Wales was more addicted to mount on 
fiery and wild •liorses,” and to urge them on with the spur/^ 
than to study the laws eff his country ; the object of the chan- 
cellor’s discourse is consecpiently, to induce his pupil, by lauding 
the laws of England, to borrow a little of his time from galloping, 
of which he seems to have been as fond as captain Head, and 
to bestow it upon legal studies. * 

The Dialogue of Fortescue, like every thing else connected 
with our law, has been the subject of* exaggerated praise, which 
has often been bestowed with a remarkable want of judgment, 
especially by sir W. Jones, who writes, as he is cited by Mr. 
Amos — . 

• * 

* Alter libellus est, de qu% did potest id quod de jluvio Telcbod senpsit 
Xenophon^ Mtyai (jav ov, xaXof Jf. Aticlor futt Anglia CaMeUariiis mb 
rege Henrico Seato^, et ob itirhulenUf lenijwra, cum alumm suo principe 
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Edwardo, hi Galliam fugil ; ithi, cUm cssct ^umm(fsen€ctnte, Murei)lum 
hnnc Dialogiim contexmU . Cerle leges nostros, ni in illo libnv jMehis, 
per sapienier sunt compositcB, ut ait Pindarus,*^c. ^ , 

‘*''riie golden little Dialogue’’ is not icaXoc in any sense, but 
the most;sup^^|cil of ^kjiights having picked up a fragment 
of Gre^*i^ia|i|i;i^^ be easy till he had cited it, which he 
accordiii^ly ^ind indulged his laudatory propensities at the 
same tihie, dragging in afterwards, for the purpose of further 
display, a scrap of Pindar, which is as much out of place as his 
epithet icaXoc. '' The ^Iden little Dialogue ” is by no means 
beautiful ; it is sufficiently rude to satisfy the taste of a pro- 
found lawyer, being barbarous enough, but nat perhaps very 
barbarous for a law-book. As the design of the work was to 
extol our laws, and to exhibit the wisdom of our ancestors in 
a favourable light, and as it is, moreover, interlarded with cle- 
rical cant, and ends with a solemn thanksgiving and the word 

Amen,” it was not unfit that it should be published at the 
expense of the University. 

^ The syndics of the University^ Press, always conspicuous for their 
anxiety to promote the cultivation of every branch of human know- 
ledge, have defrayed out of the funds at tlieir disposal, the whole 
expense of this work.’ — p. 12. ' 

Mr. Am<^^^y^^Jnore fair and rational view of the value of 
Fortescue^^lS^^ue, than is usual with annotators and lawyers, 
who are ap€ extravagantly to extol tlieir client, in order that the 
praise may rebound to the patron. He says in his preface, 

^ The writings of Fortescue present an interesting picture, drawn 
from what was passing under his immediate view, of the political, 
moral, religious, and physical, situation’of the country connected with 
its jurisprudence. It is from these circumstances, more than from 
books of statutes and reports, that the origin of national laws is to he 
discovered, their spirit and meaning to be ^collected, fheir excellence to 
be appreciated, and the blind veneration which often attends them, to 
be dissipated. A previous inquiry conewning the original sources of 
national law is surely necessary for unfolding the design and the 
principles of our earlier legal institutions, and must afford great faci- 
lities towards the comprehending those parts of the present fabric of 
our jurisprudence, of which the construction is of an ancient date, or 
which have been fashioned after the ancient model.* 

As copies of the treatise “ De Laudibus Legum Anglise” had 
become, scarce and expensive, a new edition was an useful 
undertaking, if it was only for the purpose of facilitating -the 
access to materials which ^nay assist ^ome ingenious author in 
composing, and his readers in more fully understanding, a 
jPhiloi^ophical History of the taw of England, . 
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Mr. Amos has discharged the office of annotator with ability 
and moderation ; it is somewhat difficult to avoid turning the 
license of writing notes into licerJtiousness, and not to abii^e^the 
liberty of making jcitations ; the learned editor €;.^i^not j ustly be 
charged with these, very prevalent offences. Ijt is peculiarly 
necessary to guard against the risk* of heapir^.u^ over- 
powering mass of notes on •matters of antiquSian ifesearch, 
which are for the most part of little value 5 we ought, however, 
carefully to distinguish between Archaeology, or the study of 
Grecian and Roman antiquities, and the study of the arftiquary, 
the antiquities of the middle ages and of times subsequent. 
The former purstiit it is hardt^ possible to carry to an improper 
excess, because^ we may derive advantage and improvement 
from almost every department of the studies of the arch ecologist, 
so admirable were the institutions of Greece and Romq, and to 
such a wonderful pitch did the cultivation of the human intel- 
lect attain, especially in Greece; but, in the middle ages, on 
the contrary, there was little of which human nature has not 
reason to be ashamed ; and whatever we would not wish to 
unlearn as to those barbarous times, we would only consent to 
remember for the purpose of avoiding it. As a sample of For- 
tescue and of his Times, the following extra!p#nas been chosen, 
which is also interesting and apposite, as beifi^||6p ^the many 
proofs that might have been adduced, of some Assertions 

that have been made on the present occasion : — 

' But, my Prince, that the method and form of the study of the law 
may the better appear, I will proceed and describe it to you in the best 
manner I can. There belong to it ten lesser inns, and sometimes 
more, which are called the Inns of Chancery j in each of which there 
are a hundred students at the least j and in some of them, a far greater 
number, though not constantly residing. The students are for the 
most part young men j her^ they study the nature of original and 
judicial writs, whicli are the very first principles of the hiw; after they 
have made some progress here,' and are more advanced in years, they 
are admitted into the Inns of Court, properly so called ; of these 
there are four in number. In that which is the least frequented, ther^ 
are about two hundred students. In these greater inns a student 
cannot well be maintained under eight and twenty pounds a year : 
(octoginta scutorumj and if he have a servj^nt to vjait on him (as for 
the most part they have) tlje expense is proportionably more ; for 
this reason, the students arc sons to persons of quality ; those of an 
inferior rank not being able to bear the expenses of maintaining and 
educating their children in this way. As to the merchants, they 
seldom care to lessen their stocK in tradb, by being at such large 
yearly expenses. So that there is scarge to be found, throughout Ihe 
kingdom^ an eminent lawyer who is not aggentleman hj birth an^ 

VQL, X,— W. li, , H • 
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fortune; consequently they have a greater regard for*the5r character 
and honour than those who are bred in another way. There is, both, 
in tlje Inns of Court, and in the Ipns of Chancery, a sprt of an Aca- 
demy ch Gymnasium, fit for persons of their station®; where they learn 
singing, and all kinds of fnusic, dancing, and such other accomplish- 
ments and ^ivpisions (whicli are called Revels) as are suitable to their 
quality, and siich as are usiSally practised at court. At other times, 
out of term, the gr^^ater part apply thAnselves to the study of the law. 
Upon festival days, and after the ofRces of the church are over, they 
employ themselves in the study of sacred and prophane history: 
(sacrce s^Hpfuro! et chroiilcorum lectionij hefe every thing which is 
good and virtuous is to be learned; all vice is discouraged and 
banished. So that knights, barons, and the greatest nobility of the 
kingdom, often place their children in those Inns of Court ; not so 
much to make the laws their study, much less to live by the profes- 
sion (having large patrimonies of their own), but to form their man- 
ners, and to preserve them from the contagion of vice. The disci- 
pline is so excellent, that there is scarce ever known to be any picques 
or differences, any bickerings or disturbances among them. The only 
way they have of punishing delinquents, is by expelling them the 
society, which punishment they dread more than criminals do imprison- 
ment and irons ; for he who is expelled out of one society, is never taken 
in by any of |he other. Whence it happens.o that there is a constant 
harpiony amongst them, the greatest friendship, and a general freedom 
of conversation. I need not be particular in describing the manner 
and method hot^^.the laws are studied in those places, since your 
highness is never like to be a student there. But I may say in the 
general, that it is pleasant, excellently well adapted for jWficiency, 
and every w^ay worthy of your esteem and encouragement. One 
thing more I will beg to observe, » viz. that neither at Orleans, where 
both the canon and civil laws are professed and studied, and whither 
students resort from all parts j neither at Angiers, Caen, nor any 
other University in France (Patis excepted) are there so many stu- 
dents, who have passed their minority, as in our Inns of Court, where 
the natives only are admitted,’ — p. 182. c 

c 


Art. VI. — A Discourse delivered at the Ordination of the Rev, Fred. 
c A. Farley, as Pastor of the Westminster Congregational Society, at 
Providence, Rhode Island, September 10, 1828. By William Ellery 
Channing. Boston. 1828. 

deviate from our usual course in noticing a pulpit oration. 
^ p The great mass of such compositions are so ignoble wd 
dommon-place ; and in these days produce, for the most part, 
so slight an elEFect upon Jhe public ; they are so hurriedly pro- 
duced, and so speedily forgotten ; that it would be a pity to 
interrupt them m their qufot progress to oblivion^ Qut the 
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sermon^ of Dr. Chaiming form a splendid excejp^tion to the 
ordinary character of ecclesiastical eloquence. They are so 
full of novel and of elevating ^iews, conveyed in a language 
emphatic and inajestic, like the finest passages of Milton's 
glorious prose; they create in the njihd such, sentiments of 
admiration for the author, such benevolent desires/such glowing 
convictions, such upward aspirations, that we cannot but hail 
every new occasion which brings us in contact with his beauti- 
fully-toned affections, and his rich and powerful mind. 

The Quarterly Review announced him as an honour to his 
country and to his kind. We echo back the sentiment cheer- 
fully — joyfully. He is indee^d a benefactor who is constantly 
contributing prolific supplies of the greatest mental enjoyment, 
teaching us the true dignity of our nature, bearing us aloft on 
the pinions of his towering^ conception, and purifying and 
ennobling our spirits to the highest exercises of virtue/ and the 
grandest ideas of God. 

He speaks under the influence of solemn convictions, the 
justifier of the Divine Being, th^ exaller of the human race. 
In the sermon before us, he undertakes to show, how closely 
the connection between God and man partakes of the paternal 
and the filial character, and that the sole end of religion is, 
to bring about a resemblance to, and a more perfect commu- 
nion with, the Source of life and light. 

^ Likeness to God must be a principle of sympathy or accordance 
with his creation ) for the creation is a birth and shining- forth of the 
divine mind, a work through which his spirit breathes. In propor- 
tion as we receive this spirit, we possess within ourselves the expla- 
nation of what we see. We discern more and more of God in every 
^tiling, from the frail flower to the everlasting stars. Even in evil, 
that dark cloud which hangs over the creation, we discern rays of light 
and hope, and gradually come to see in suffering and temptation, 
proofs and instruments of ^le subliincst purposes of wisdom and 
love.” — ^pp. 6 and 7. 

% 

He goes on in glowing and appropriate language to prove 
that Christianity bears perpetual testimonies to the divinity 
of human nature." He shows how it is only from the workings 
of our own spiritual thoughts that we find the elements of the 
Creator’s attributes ; and tliat God is^another name for human 
intelligence, raised above all error and imperfection, and ex- 
tending to all possible truth." — p. 10. 

^ * We see God around us, because he dwells within us.. It is by a 
kindred wisdom, that we discern his \wsdom in his works. The 
brute, with an eye as piercing as ours, looks on the universe 5 anej the 
page^ whichto usis radiant with characters of greatness and good- 
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ness. Is to him a blank. In truth, the beauty and* glory of God’s 
works are revealed to the mind by a light beaming from itself. We 
disq^rn the impress of God’s attrjbutes in the universe by accordance 
of na^re, and enjoy them through sympathy.* — p. 13. 

He finely pourtrays tife mind stretching* and struggling after 
infinity ; the depth of human tenderness ; the loftiness of moral 
principle; the might of intellectual power. His religion he 
declares to be 

' Not the adoration of 4 God with whom we have no common pro- 
perties j*of a distinct, foreign, separate being ; but of an all-poni- 
municating parent. It recognizes and adores God as a being, whom 
we know through our own souls, wlio has made •man in his own 
image, who is the perfection of ©ur own spiritual nature, who has 
sympathies with us as kindred beings, who is near us, not in place 
only, like this all-surrounding atmosphere, but by spiritual influence 
and love, ‘who looks on us with parental interest, and whose great 
design it is, to communicate to us for ever, and in freer and fuller 
streams, his own power, goodness, and joy.’ — pp. 18 and 19. 

Against any extravagant atid careless deductions from his 
exalted views, any alienation from the walk of daily cares and 
daily duties. Dr, Channing carefully gu^^ds his reader : 

reverence human nature too much to do it violence : I see too 
much divinity in its ordinary operations, to urge on it a forced and 
vehement virtue. To grow in the likeness of God, we need not 
cease to be men. This likeness docs not consist in extraordinary or 
miraculous gifts, in supernatural additions to the soul, or in any thing 
foreign to our original constitutiQii ; but in our essential faculties, 
unfolded by vigorous and conscientious exertion in the ordinary cir'^ 
cumstances assigned by God.’ — p. 22. 

^ We approach our Creator by every right exertion of the powers < 
he gives us. Whenever we invigorate the understanding by honestly 
and resolutely seeking truth, and by withstanding whatever might 
warp the judgment j whenever we invigorate the conscience by fol- 
lowing it in opposition to the passions^; whenever we receive a bles- 
sing gratefully, bear a trial patiently, or encounter peril or scorn with 
moral courage ; whenever we perform a disinterested deed ; when- 
ever we lift up the heart in true adoration to God j whenever we war 
against a habit or desire which is strengthening itself against our 
higher principles 5 whenever we think, speak, or act, with moral 
energy, and resolutei devotion to duty, be the occasion ever so humble, 
obscure, familiar ; then the divinity is growing within us, and we are 
ascending towards our Author. True religion thus blends itself with 
common Mfe^. We are thus to draw nigh to God, without forsaking 
men. We are^hus, withoj^it parting with our human nature^ to 
clothe ourselves with the divine.*— pp. 21^ and 25. 

cannot refrain from giving one striking passage more. 
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* I cannot but pity the man, who recognizes nothing godly in his 
nature, I see the marks of God in the heavens and the earth ; but 
how much more ip a liberal intellect, in magnanimity, in unconquer- 
able rectitude, in a philanthropy which forgives every wron§, and 
which never despairs of the cause of Christ, and human virtue. 
I do and I must reverence human nature. Neither the sneers of a 
worldly scepticism, nor the groans of a ^oomy theology, disturb my 
faith in its god-like powers and tendencies, know how it is 
despised, how it has been oppressed, how civil and religious estab- 
lishments have for ages jonspired to crush it. 1 know its history. I 
shut my eyes on none of its weaknesses and crimes. I uriderstand 
the proofs, by which despotism demonstrates, that man is a wild 
beast, in want of* a master, and only safe in chains. But injured, 
trampled on, and scorned, as our nature is, I still turn to it with 
intense sympathy and strong hope. The signatures of its origin and 
its end are impressed too deeply Jo be ever wholly effaced. I bless it 
for its kind affections, for its strong and tender love. I honour it for 
its struggles against oppression, for its growth and progress under the 
weight of so many chains and prejudices, for its achievements in 
science and art, and still more for its examples of heroic and saintly 
virtue. These are marks of a divfne origin, and the pledges of a 
celestial inheritance 5 and I thank God that my own lot is bound up 
with that of the human tace.* — pp. 26 and 27 . 

This appears to us to be true philanthropy ; this to be genuine 
piety — this real eloquence. Thouglits like these, expressed in 
words like these, go forth like new luminaries of glory, to en- 
lighten and console the world. Dr. Channing was the first 
man, whose bold and mighty breathings dissipated the delusive 
mist of fame which hung round«the brow of Napoleon. At his 
reproof the conqueror and warrior was humbled. But it is a far 
more important task, a higher and a holier calling, to elevate the 
character of the whole human race, to bring man nearer to his 
Maker; '‘this fqnction,’^ to use his own striking language, “is 
the sublimest under heaveii ; and the reward of him who exer- 
cises it will be, a growing pojver of spreading truth, virtue, moral 
strength, love, and happiness, without limit and without end." 
— p, 36. 


Art. VII . — Hungarian Tales, 3 Vols. London. 1829, Saunders 
and Otley. 

^HESE volumes ought never to have been waded through the 
dirt of paid puffery. The tricks of dishonest c^itipism ought 
to be left for that only w^ich wants its help, — it is sad to see 
a fair fame polluted by the meretricious sets-off of newspapers 
which lend their venal columns to* a thoroughly organised sys- 
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tern of literary knavery. With booksellers, it is to be feared 
nothing is to be done — their reformation is hopeless ; they must 
and will sell their wares — andjf by subservientf trumpeters they 
can sell them the bettel,^it is an affair of business— and charity 
will find forgiveness for them. But, that afutliors, that men and 
women of reputation, should lend themselves to this prostitution, 
is to us a matter of exceeding Wonderment. It would really seem 
as if there were nothing repugnant to honesty, and to modesty, 
in bein^ dragged day ^fter day before the public, in false gar- 
ments, under fraudulent pretences, uttering all sorts of mendacity. 
It is in vain, we repeat, to preach to those who profit by sport- 
ing with reputations, and whose calling it is, i&t to perceive — 
what bitter, though concealed, censure is conveyed by the laud 
which is undeserved. From time to time we have hoped that 
the paragraphs paraded round such newspapers as lend out their 
columns for a price, to truth or falsehood, to worthlessness or 
merit, with equal willingness and equal rapacity, and who con- 
ceal the fact which they ought to proclaim, that such insidious 
doings are booksellers' advertisements would cease to produce 
any effect other than that of creating disgust — that the deceit 
would grow stale from repetition, and tAe world be no longer 
cheated by the fraudulent practices of the trade. 

If authors cannot be taught self-respect, if they will not sti- 
pulate against this profanation of their names and talents, the 
public must be disabused, and the mischief will soon cease. To 
the righteous tribunal of independent criticism, writers must be 
brought 3 their lending themselves to the dishonest practices of 
their publishers must be arrayed as an indictment against them; 
rtnd we trust the time is not far distant, when, to be exposed in 
a pillory, or in a venal paragraph, will be deemed about an equal 
stigma. The competitors in the race of literature have no fair 
chance while arts like those we have# referred to are employed. 
Books are not allowed to speak foy themselves, and the voices 
that speak for them are mostly the hired advocates of those who 
have bought the copyrights. There is a monstrous traffickry 
in puffs, and he is the cleverest bookseller who can force 
most of the nauseous commodity into the market. A publisher 
has been known to confess, that he cared nothing about the 
quality of the matter to which he gave circulation ; a very 
natural and honest confession : all that he wanted was some- 
thing wiicb, after ** preparing the^public” by tickling their cu- 
riosity, aud‘pl!iying on thpir credulity, he could get them to look 
a,t, to buy, and to forget ; and, forgetting, to come and be tricked 
again. A book^s fortune is ‘made when paid and lying para- 
graphs have asserted a hundred times over that it is ** a D^huti- 
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fur^ or wonderful production*” —the echo vibrates in the 
common ear — and the source whence it comes is unknown or 
unremembered.. There is, too, a confidence in the press, \%bich 
adds to its pernicious power. Men wijl not believe they are so 
betrayed and cheated by the God of their idolatry."' 

The '^Hungarian Tales’" have great merit. They are .ob- 
viously written hastily, got up for the season, to serve the pub- 
lisher’s purpose "'when people come to tovtn,"" and then in- 
tended to be delivered over to the stagnation of a circulating 
library, making way*for a succession •of new varietiPiP. They 
deserve a better fate. They not only have interest as touching 
narratives, but they place •us in the midst of other nations, 
communicate to us fresh views of society, show the elevated 
surface, at least, of a very singular people ; a people, whose 
peculiar history, and whose present position, exhibit the 
strongest contrast to every thing near or around them. We 
say the elevated surface of the Hungarian people, because the 
characters with whom our authoress has had to do, are mostly 
of the aristocratical classes ; .and she is sometimes, as in 
the Infanta of Presburg, sadly dazzled and deluded by the 
blaze of court' pretensions. Where she introduces beings 
of the commonalty, there is obviously a less keen perception, 
and a less thorough understanding of their habits of thought. 
She professes, with great candour, ignorance of the Hungarian 
language ; that language which is the only instrument by which 
the affection of the Hungarians can be probed, or understood ; 
since they spurn with unanimcjus eagerness the tongue of their 
Austrian rulers, and cling to the old Magyar with more than reli- 
gious devotion. But she has admirably used the advantages 
she possessed in the fashionable circles of Pesth and Buda. She 
represents the Hungarian aristocracy as mingling in strange 
confusion the pride of barbarism with the decorations of civi- 
lization, the spirit of a hot-very intelligible independence with 
an habitual subserviency^o the court, a romantic nationality 
which submits to heavy yokes, and inflicts heavy oppressions. 
Hungary is, in truth, the representative of a modern feudalism 
and many curious points of comparison with the Anglo-Saxon 
period of our history may be discovered, in the existing state of 
things in that country. • • 

That the writer found very ample and various materials for 
her labours, may be gathered from several general descriptions 
in the progress of her narrative. She says truljj.— % 

" There is no country in ^Europe inhSbited by a greater variety of 
tribes than Hungary j each retailing a different costume— rHany a 
different faiths a different language, and deferent mode of government 
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—and all exhibiting that diversity of habits, pursuits,, and ipterests, 
which forms an insuperable obstacle to national union. 

First among the tribes, may be considered that of the native Hun- 
garian pr MagycW ; proud, fierce, insolent 5 retaining at once the igno- 
rance and the rude virtueSi^of the ‘dark ages. The Croat and Sirmian, 
artful and i>ersevering, and uniting something of the inspiration of a 
warmer sky to the national c^iaracter, preserve a still richer costume 
than that of the Hungarian hussar uniform. A flapped hat, decorated 
with scarlet floweFS or feathers — a rich girdle appearing under the 
braided jerkin, replace the jacket covered with lace and silken buttons 
of the former. The inhabitants of the militarwche Grdnze, or military 
frontiers,^ particularly those bordering upon Walachia, profess. the 
creed of the Greek church, and exhibit a half Ron^aic fashion in their 
attire 5 but they have borrowed from fheir Turkish rfeighbours, cus- 
toms and vices of Mahometan origin. Polygamy is still prevalent 
among them, and authorized by their laws; which are in other re- 
spects of a strictly military character. • 

The Trjftisylvanians, on the contrary, exhibit an affinity both phy- 
sical and moral with the Tatar tribes, whose territories border the 
limits of their principality ; while the northern inhabitants of Hun- 
gary, the Slowaks and mountaineers of Galicia, possess a personal 
superiority over nil the rest ; and, 'simple in character, strong in mus- 
cular frame, patient and enduring, form the most valuable source of 
recruitment for the Imperial army. Last imthe catalogue, may be 
inscribed the Jews ; who are abundantly scattered over the popular 
parts of the kingdom, and wear their gaberdines with the dignity of 
the prosperous ; while the Tzigdny or gipsies, a tribe whose outlawed 
condition will scarcely permit them to be included in the list, although 
more numerous and more industrious than the last-mentioned, mingle 
the shreds and patches of any finery. Oriental or European, of which 
they can possess themselves, with tYie coarse garments which apper- 
tain to their poverty. 

But besides these native tribes, the streets of Pesth exhibit at aU 
times a motley congregation of foreign costumes. — Turks and Greeks, 
Armenians and Tatars, are attracted thither as the most advantageous 
mart and entr€p6t for their petty comm^»*ce with Ihe western and 
northern countries of Europe, and the fair of Pesth is only secondary 
in importance to that of Leipsig ; while' the soft accents of Italy are 
added to the confusion of tongues by the Milanese regiments, which 
the policy of the Austrian government quarters throughout Hungary.* 
— Vol. iii. p. 144--147. ^ 

A true pathos runs through many of these stories, though for 
tlie most part, they ‘record 'only the casualties of every-day life, 
in so rude, and, in our days, so rare a state of society as exists 
in the layd which is the scene of exhibition ; where races, whom 
no time has ble^ided, nor appears likely to blend, occupy the 
territory, and form castes mc&e distinct than those of India^each 
isolatefd in its exclusive feeUng%, language, and manners. This 

0 
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diversity of character is the circumstance on which most of the 
narratives turn — The fierce pride and condensed nationality of 
the Magyar — the less presumii^, yet not less distinct peculiarity 
and self-esteem* of the Slovakian^— the dull and heavy oppression 
of all that is Austrian, upon both-p^he wild and wandering 
gypsies, affording hiaterials for all that is rude and grotesque, 
— these concurring circumstances enable the writer to add to 
the common development of individual passion, masses of na- 
tional colouring, whose comparisons and contrasts have an 
imposing effect. But the interest o| situation is not always 
accurately estimated, and we find expressions frequently too 
exaggerated for the per&o\js using them, and the places where 
they occur ; and this exaggeration gives an impression of a 
straining after effect, which a mind of so much efficient power 
and sagacious observation ought especially to have avoided. 
The colouring is too high — though the groups are well chosen 
and happily placed — and the scenery rich and appropriate. As 
unpractised writers frequently indulge in expletive and useless 
words — fancying that an adjective of praise or dispraise suffices 
'to convey an emotion of pleasure or pain, so the writer presses 
into her service a pjiraseology far beyond the requirements of 
the case — she overlays natural thoughts and passions with cum- 
brous expressions — she exhibits an overflow, a waste, which 
implies either negligence or useless labour. To suit the word 
to the action, — the expression to the event — ^is the second secret 
of literary power: the first is, to conceive aright — and this it 
appears to us the writer possesses : she must discipline her 
mind to the other. • 

Some other blemishes strike us which so talented a writer 
ought to have avoided. Foreign w'ords and phrases are dragged 
in on all occasions, as if to show oft' a knowledge of different 
idioms, which,, after all, is obviously not very profound. A 
great number of GcrmaJi expressions are put into the mouths of 
Hungarians, of a class wdip certainly speak nothing but Magyar. 
We observe too that the Magyar words are most frequently mis- 
written, as for example, fnetit/asgomj instead of men^aszszony 
(bride) vilez, for vitez (hero) Kintsdso, a term of endearment 
which is translated dearest,” means treasure-seeker, from Kints 
(treasure) and dso, a digger ; ve 7n^t for Nemet, (a German) ; 
Kev&nok for Kivdnok, (I wish) ; kegj/e for hegy, (mountain) ; 
We mefttion these, and we might mention many others, to show 
more prominently the absurdity of this affectation of knowledge. 
What is it, but to play the part Mrs. MalRp^op in another 
and a higher sphere? Ih the English, too, there is a frequent 
employment of antique and fcffgotten phrases, which though , 
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very excusable and proper from the pen of sir Walter Scott 
when describing a period at which such phrases were employed, 
do nqt suit modern days, nor distant countries, {.iving Magyars 
have ndthing to do with the English of Elizabeth’s time, such as 
the frequent use of the olcl«M, as the terminal of the third person 
present of the verbs. Sir W^ter Scott has indeed furnished 
the model of many of the poetical characters of the volume. 
Mariska and the Gipsey are representations of Meg Merrilies 
and Elspeth — but Scott s beldames use no language too high- 
flown for^ their situatiorr. The authoress'Trequently gives the 
phraseology of high civilization to her serving Magyar woman, 
of whom she says that * her mind is barren of a]J worldly lore.* 
— So Suzsi in the Tavernicus is but a copy of Jennie Deans. 
These are deductions certainly from the claims of the writer to 
original merit ; but even when all are made, much will remain. 

Every now and then an interesting and instructive eluci- 
dation of Hungarian manners falls from the pen of the authoress. 
She more than once mentions the large rattling spurs of the 
Magyars ; and, recalls to our recollection a passage in one of 
their popular songs which we remember to have heard : 

A very pretty piece of dreaming to fancy that a/Magyar lad 
Can dance in shoes and shortened hose, like any shabby German clad j 
With plumes to shake, and spurs to rattle ; and pearl-deck*d maidens 
bright with joy ; 

Come then and see the Magyar dance— come then and see the Magyar 
boy.^ 

The first of the stories (Cassias) is decidedly the best, in our 
estimation. It occupies the whole of the first volume, and about 
a third of the second ; of which second volume the paging 
begins at p. 329, showing how the volumes which were intended 
to be two, are swelled into three, in order that a higher charge 
may be levied on the public. 

There were two brothers of the Zeriny (Zriny) family, one of 
whom (Josef) had by marriage entered into the proud circle of 
Magyar aristocracy at Pesth — the younger liad been living in all 
the^ splendor of prosperity, a merchant at Trieste. Adversity 
overtakes the adventurer, and he djes a bankrupt and a beggar,” 
leaving a beautiful daughter, Iblina, to the care of his elder 
brother, whose son, <-Cassian, liad from his boyhood loved the 
now-orphan girl. Josef Zriny hastens to Trieste, in order to 

— » — 

♦ M% gzt^mondjak : nem illik a’ tancz a’ Magyarnak 
Mint ha nckl czipelldi’s fel nadrdgot varrnak : 

„ De a’ pcngbs sarkantydnak, k6csagtollos tbnek 
link gydngyhs pdrtdnak,!Magyarfdkdt*dnek, . - * 
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bonvey Ibliha to her abode, and on their way thither, the fol- 
lowing conversation takes place, which we introduce as con- 
taining an admirable portraitune of national character, , 

^They traversed the dreary marshes of Croatia : in whose desolation 
the creeping tortoise, and the pelican flapping its wings against the 
rustling reeds, alone abide, yhc cry ot the bittern makes th^eir music 
— the feathers of the heron, their riches ; and ^blina gazed upon the 
rude and threatening aspect of their scanty human inhabitants with 
dismay. She observed that her uncle, as well as his keiduck and 
jager, was armed with more than ordinal^ precaution j and when the 
postmeister of a lonely village insisted upon their taking a circuitous 
rout, in order* to avoid a tfuct infested by robbers, or, as they style 
themselves in Hungary, szegeny legeny (poor fellows), she looked 
wistfully towards Zeriny, and inquired whether the road they were 
travelling, afforded reasonablt^grounds for such alarm. 

^ The country you are about to inhabit,^’ he replied, and which 
1 trust, dear child, you may learn to consider your own, will suggest 
many such inquiries. We are come of a rude race, Idlina 5 a race of 
warriors, whose foot hath been forced to rest in the stirrup, and whose 
hand upon the sabre, in order to Resist the incursions of the barbarous 
tribes by which ,we are surrounded. Turks and Tartars, Moslems and 
Idolaters, have equally retarded our advancement in civilization, by 
impeding the cultivation of those arts of peace which form the true 
wealth of a prosperous nation.” 

^ But you spcalv, dear uncle, of the troubled days of the olden 
time.” 

^ ** Remember, that so recently as the year 1682 the Turks had 
possession of our capital j and since that period, since the gratitude 
entertained by the Hungarians fbwards Leopold the first, for rescuing 
them from the Turkish yoke, rendered their crown hereditary in tlie 
House of Austria, we have been deprived of the advantage of an 
independent government, and of a resident sovereign. Such, Idlina, 
are the mischances which have prolonged the existence of feudal law 
ill Hungary, long after tjje causes which suggested its adoption have 
ceased to exist. The Hungarian nobles, in affording their land per- 
sonal defence against invaSon, as well as maintenance for her armies, 
might fairly claim exemption from the ordinary duties of a citizen, 
and the subsidiary taxation of a subject. But, thanks to Providence, 
the banners of war have long been furled } and peace demands apro- 
tection, in her turn, for the sons of her commonwealth.’’ 

' My dear father hath often assured me,” observed Idlina, that 
since the abolition of villanage in liungarjf, the condition of the 
peasants has been greatly ameliorated, and that the emperor Joseph 
II., in rendering back to the nobles the rights of which he had deprived 
fhem, insisted upon the retention of that protecting edict so important 
to their vassals.” • • 

^ The urbariuniy or contract between lord and peasant > True, 
lolinaj nor is itiipon the labouriSg classes that the injurious effects* 
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of the existing constitution fall the most heavily. You are aware 
that during the early troubles of the kingdom^ when its monarchs 
were constantly harassed and driven jFrom their capital — their revenues 
impo^^eriehed — and their resources ** exhausted — a grant of^ nobility 
afforded their only means of-exciting or rewarding the loyalty of their 
subjects. Thus whole districts were ennobled at once. You will find 
that my herdsmen and miners,‘’and domestic servants are noble, and 
have a voice in the legislature of their 'country 5 while thfeir master, 
although assuredly tHeir superior in education, wealth, and liberality 
of sentiment, is for ever excluded therefrom, and must remain classed 
below then^ in the scale of national estimatioif. Yonder untutored 
savage, who is driving the plough, wrapt in his undressed sheep’s 
skin, hath, I doubt not, a patent of nobility in his pocket ^ which 
would not only sanctify any insolence he might be pleased to exhibit, 
but enable him to opine in the senate of the county ; which secures 
him from arrest, ay, even in case of murder—until the crime be 
proved in three several courts— and even when proved exempts him 
from capita^ punishment, and renders himself and his successors free 
from taxation or tribute of every description.” 

* It is then upon the middle class that the burden falls so 
heavily 

‘ ‘^Even so. In extending the commerce of my native city, I have 
had to combat every difficulty *that prejudice and® pride, and a vicious 
constitution could throw in my path; and dltho'ugh the fruits of my 
industry pour a ten thousand fold richer tribute into the Hungarian 
treasury than is exacted from the united nobility of the kingdom, yet 
am I stigmatized as worthless to the state ; and am liable to be in- 
sulted, reviled, smitten, by those whose brutality is authorized by the 
law of the land. You will not wonder then, Idlina, that a class so 
heavily oppressed — the extensive and valuable class of middle life- 
should exhibit the stains of the fetters they arc so ungenerously con- 
demned to wear ; that they should remain obscure, unaspiring, 
ignorant, and unpolished ; and that the magnats should fly from all 
contact with so degraded a society. You will find Absenteeism to be 
the prevailing evil which retards the civilization of our ancient king- 
dom, now alas ! reduced to the degradation bf existing as an Austrian 
province. All the leading nobles whose opulence and enlightenment 
might aid the advancement of their native land, carry their splendor 
and their costliness to the foot of the emperor’s throne. The mightiest 
nam^s of Hungary now belong to Vienna.” 

^ But surely Festh retains a sufficient number of the magnats to 
form an honourable society ?” 

* We have, indeed^ niany«noble lovers of their country settled 
among us, in patient expectation of the dawning of a brighter day. 
In BudtfJ where the court of the Palatine affords them some shew of 
favour, ^ they are still more numerous ; and in Presburg, whose 
vicinity to the Ausf^ian capital yisures them higher refinement, and 
lighter pleasures, the ancient hotels of the ^’nobles are permanently 
^»ccui>ied. But, generally speakings the magnats fly from the im 
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poverished aspect of that wretched country which owes its miseries to 
their predominance ; and which requires but equal administration > 
and a.liberal constitution^ to take an honourable position among the 
nations of Europe.’* ^ • 

‘ You have, I perceive, in compassic^i to my terrors, withdrawn 
iny attention from Uie original question;” observed Idlina. May I 
again inquire whether these districts truly so perilous to travellers 
as report avouches V’ • 

' ^^The Croats and Sclavonians are a rude face,” answered her 
uncle. Their native lords presume not to travel unarmed ; for they 
know that oppression and destitution l^ve made their vassals des- 
perate- We have now, however, nothing to fear. Yondrf village is 
Stuhlweissenburgh — all that remains of the ancient residence of the 
elective kings 8f Hungary — of the superb Alba Regalis'' 

* The constant incursions of our barbarian neighbours,” said 
Idlina, must have been indeed, fatal to the interests of antiquity.” 

^ '‘ They spared nor monument nor archive. We are equally 
destitute of written literature and of historical records. But you are 
tired, love,” said he, interrupting hin>self, as they entered the paltry 
town, or rather village, once so celebrated under a royal name, in the 
Hungarian annals ; " tired of my. homily, and of your journey. We 
will rest here for the night.” 

' They drove afccor^ingly into the three-sided building, whose 
extending round a court, announced the inn of Stuhlweissenburgh. An 
external staircase and balcony ornamented the inner wallj at the 
foot of which, the waiter — booted, and spurred, and mustachioed — 
was lounging in easy negligence. Several tame storks were stalking 
through the filth of the court-yard, and digging their long bills into 
its mysteries of dirt and rubbish. The disorderly air of the establish- 
ment, and the careless coolness yf its directors, afforded to the weary 
travellers just fis repulsive a reception as may be met with in every 
inn of every road in Hungary.’ — Vol. i. p. 12 — 20. 

We do not quite understand, by the way, how an Hunga- 
rian nobleman can be made to say that ^Hungary is 
equally destitute of wtitten literature and historical records.' 
The Magyars have abun4ance of both from the beginning of the 
]8th century downwards, A variety ot rhymed chronicles are 
associated with the earliest history of Hungarian literature. 
They have poetry flowing into a continuous stream from.the 
time of Sigmund (who died in 1437), down to the present hour. 
Their drama is two centuries and a half old, and if not rich— 
they believe themselves to be rich in tvery department of 
literature. 

^ But to our story. Cassian’s mother in whom all the pride 
and scorn of aristocracy are condensed — one of those vain and 
selfish personages, who* are to be seen fluttering about most 
Ikingly capitals— creatures of •primogeniture, hereditary rank. 
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and title — is dreadfully alarmed lest her son should .fall into the 
snares of the Italian damsel — and had before the coming of the 
visitor been exerting her authority to prevent all familiarity 
between^ the cousins. Iblina alrives, and is struck with the 
reserved manners of him »*with whom she had always been ac- 
customed to indulge in unchecked playfulness. She hopes 
to perceive a change, but the seeming chill grows colder and 
colder ; and while ^he parents of Cassian are plotting for him a 
grand matrimonial alliance, he himself is pining in secret passion 
for Iblina, who in her turn mopes over the apparent indiffer- 
ence of €assian, who is content to love in silence, while 
he outwardly obeys his mother’s mandate. Iblina seeks a re- 
source in an old nurse (Mariska) w^Kb had been ih former days 
the topic of her father’s praise and gratitude, and who is a 
striking personification of Magyar prejudices and Magyar 
virtues. The beldame tells her that Cassian loves her, and 
awakens a new hope-spring in her heart but new instances 
of seeming neglect and indiflference freeze it up, and Mariska, 
who has obtained considerable influence over her, and who 
believes that a happy union caii never be accomplished, would 
have her favourite ally herself with one of noble,.Magyar blood. 
Meanwhile a union is projected by his parents between Cassian 
and a Hungarian countess, and liilina accompanies her uncle 
across the Danube to visit the heights of Blocksberg; and while 
waiting there the return of her uncle, who had left her in an ex- 
posed situation to visit a friend, (a rather uncourteous abandon- 
ment it must be owned) Cassian unexpectedly appears ; there 
he passionately utters his tlioughtsj^; and there is told, by Iblina, 
what she has heard from his father, that his mother is at that 
moment obtaining the archducal sanction to his union with the 
countess ; she talks of the one consolation left her ; that of 
never having disobeyed her father ; and makes ^ solemn and 
impassioned vow, that she will never thvyart the projects of Im 
parents, and never receive his wedded faith. They part, in 
sorrow and silence. The uncle returns ; finds that Cassian has 
been with her. In an impulse of natural feeling, he, recalling 
the ^oath he swore as her father’s coffin lowered to the dust, 
that he would exercise all a parent’s tenderneais towards her,” 
offers to break off the intended connection. But her vow is on 
her heart ; she refulses ; if must be her happiness to forget 
Cassiap. 

They return to the capital ; but Cassian has already left it to 
visit other lands 4 a to chase the memory of thoughts that were': 
and the baroness takes occaSion to remind her niece that her 
^ and inconsideratenea*? had rendered impossible tba^ 
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which might; otherwise have been. As lolina is no longer an 
impediment to Caspian’s elevation, she is more an object of 
attention to her ambitious aunt ; and soon becomes the bosom 
friend of the ^incess Sidoniaf Mariska suddenly die;^, fore- 
telling that Iblina’s offspring s\iall bear a name of honour. 
A perilous indisposition attacks Ibliha immediately after tho 
death of the old Magyar nurse, and Sidonia is unwearied in 
watching over her, and endeavouring to subdue her desolate 
sorrows. It is then that Sidonia informs her patient that 
she has a brother, ^ount Lingotski, ^who had been banished 
two years before to his estates, for having somefWhat too 
peremptorily vindicated the ancient rights of Hungary. His 
character sne* exalts; his'conduct she justifies : meanwhile 
the medical attendants come in, and decide that Iblina shall 
visit the baths of Mehadia to complete her convalescence, a 
project to which Sidonia ofKrsno objection. Arrived here, she 
swiftly recovers her health ; and it is soon discovered that 
Lingotski has found his way to Mehadia. After certain aristo- 
cratical coquetries, a meeting takes place— he becomes .ena- 
moured— though haughtily and*Magyar-like, of course; and soon 
arrives a letter from Sidonia, communicating her fondest hopes 
that Iblina may b& the bride of her brother. A hint too is 
dropped from the baroness, that Cassian had condemned him-, 
sell to wretched exile, till another choice should enable him to 
return ; which extorts from Iblina the declaration that she 
cannot love.’’ She writes to Sidonia to tell her that her heart 
is a desert ; that she has no affection to offer ; that the spring 
is dried up; and intreats hereto wean the count from his pur- 
pose. The answer comes, vague but affectionate; and the 
same day Lingotski seeks her ; tells her how her presence has 
changed his soul; wakened its hopes and joys; and extorts 
from her a cold concession, which he believes will expand here- 
after into fondness. JJetrothment. and marriage follow ; and 
Iblina gives all she can gjve of sympathy to her lord, and strug- 
gles to give more. Many little evidences of interest seem to 
promise a tranquil if not a turbulent happiness ; but Sidonia 
who had heard the jealous and distrustnil character of, her 
brother, informs Iblina at the moment of her departure from the 
nuptial festivals, that she had concealed from Lingotski every 
particular connected with Cassian. ‘This communication freezes 
the heart of Iblina, who feels that Lingotski has been betrayed 
into making her his wife. Together they return to the count^s 
(Jastle on the Platen Sea. There again and had she to 

listen to the expressioj* of his defight, that he had possessed 
of the first affection an unsullied heart ; yet now^ 
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and then when she referred to her birthwIUid origin would he 
become impatient. But the winte^ months were passed 

E eace and pleasur^es. One day Lin^tski inquires ' Who is thiwS 
aroiX Zriny, of whom Sidonia* mitea as obe *^of the leading 
gallants of Vienna V * My cousin Cassian/ And then by the 
count’s answer lolina finds that there is atf old ground of en- 
mity between them. In one of thejr wanderings on a hunting 
party in the neighbourhood of the castle, Iblina falls in with a 
tribe of Walafehian gypsies, and, impelled by a common curiosity, 
she r^uests the oldest gf the women to wiveil her futurity to 
her. Thdse who overheard her, as co^^ering her face with Irer 
garment she uttered some awful soqnds, entreatefi the countess 
not to listen ; but their interference increases her anxiety, knd 
she insists on having the prophecy translated. — p. 211 — 212. 

^ The countess spoke in a tone of decision that brooked not further 
remonstrance. Nadasch bowed with reverenc©4o his patroness, and 
after some interrogation of the beldames who felt, or affected, a reluc- 
tance to r^ejtcrate their sentence, — he proceeded to render it into 
Gern^an as follows : — 

' On the verge of the garden of many flowers lies the horrible, 
and reptile-haunted desert. Bride of Lingo tski ! ^thy pathway is 
about to turn from the blossomy way, into tl^fit lonely wilderness. 

* In the recesses of the human heart, the passions of corruption 
lie intertwjned with virtuous impul^^es. Bride of Lingotski ! it is 
thine henceforth to call those monsters into existence, which live but 
to crush their feeble companions. 

‘ Thou, and those of thy race, shall perish by the will which is 
dearest to thee — some by break of heart — some by blood outpoured ; 
— and thou wilt live but to feel fiiyself a wife, yet widowed — a 
mother, yet childless, and thy grave shall” — 

* Nay ! by Heaven above, this^must not be spoken’’ — 

exclaims one of the attendants, and the scene is interrupted by 
the arrival of Lingotski and his companions. * 

A sudden arrival on their return homewards arouses her from 
her terrors. It is a messenger summoving lolina to the death- 
bed of her uncle. On her way thither she drops in her dreams, 
expressions then unintelligible to Lingotski, and on reaching 
the, chamber of the baron, he overwhelms himself with re- 
proaches, that; he had sacrificed his son to the sordid purposes 
of pride and ambition. He intreats her pardon in passionate 
agitation, for having blighted her hopes, nor will he hear her 
declaration that she loves Lingotski. When Iblina leaves him, 
she finds her husband has suddenly departed. The baron dies« 
and she takes* ker lonely way to the count by whem she 
is received with the nercest vitupelation. He calls her 
^^end enad reptile— he had gveriieard the conversation withi' 
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Zriny ; he wHl Ireied^o libAilig, but overwhelms her with cruel 
insults ; she cannot it, she withdraws silence ; and a 
letter is brought 41^ her Jrom Ae count, commanding Jier to 
return to the castle, and in the most peremptory terms for- 
bidding her all ihtprcourse with his family j she hurries to her 
husband's apartments, he was gone, synd the carriage was waiting 
to convey her to the castle. •The count had departed for Servia, 
after writing in vague terms to his sister, of Iblina's infidelity ; and 
to his steward, that she is to be confined to the castle domains. 
She journies thither, !ind jneantime shef has heard of Gassian’s 
retOrn to Vienna, summoned by his father's illness ; but misery 
and alarm overwhelm her, cwid when believed to be exhausted 
and dying, she gives birth to the heir of the House of Lingotski. 
A term seemed added to life by contemplation of the babe, who 
grew in strength and beauty, while his sire was wandering 
through the East, livihg a life of vagrancy, and vice, aifd sorrow, 
accompanied through many adventures by a feniale disguised 
as an Armenian page, and on one occasion rescued fromh perilous 
scuffle in Egypt, by the address of two travellers, an Englishman 
and a Frenchman ; the Frenchman, a profligate perfidious fofi, 
the Englishman (Upward), a decent, straight-forwaid, well- 
meaning, Catholic coshiopolite. They become better acquainted, 
and sail for Venice together ; and a discovery is af last made by 
Howard, that the unknown traveller is the brother of that 
Sidonia, in whose heart he had made a deep impression. 
Howard is accepted as Sidonia’s lover, and it is at this period 
that she interests him in favour of Iblina, and shows to Lin- 
gotski how she had been the thoughtless, unintending cause of 
his cruel injustice to his wife ; but on engaging Howard to 
assist her in bringing about the good work of reconciliation, he 
finds that the sarcastic power of the Frenchman (Courval) is 
likely to be a vtry serious impediment. In truth Courval pos- 
sessed an important secret, and had learned the nature of the 
connexion between Lingoteki and the Armenian page. Lin- 
gotski urges him to endeavour by bribes to get rid of the com- 
panion to whom he had become indifferent, but she flung away 
the gold that was offered, and vows that hatred shall bind lifer 
as closely to him as love ever did. Lingotski determines on 
returning to his paternal seat, but hp is accompanied by the 
jesting fiend Courval, and he cannot fling off his disguised 
associate. Meanwhile Sidonia had written to liilina, and 
scarcely had the count departed ere Sidonia receives a letter, 
gently complaining of her levity an4 forgetfuln^s, telling her 
that she had mastered thfi struggling remains of old affection, 
i^nd tliat her bosom had acquired the calmi the almost frozeq 
YOJ-, It. I • 
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calm of peace, disturbed no longer by thSn one affliction^ 
that her boy, her 4^r boy. !'* cripple.” She only asks 
one favour, that her traaqoti^lfy may pot be ^broken^ by the 
presence of one who h^s been well nigh iR^otten. Though 
Lingotski was received with enthusiasm ht^^is native district, 
yet as he aporoacheid^ his castle, the testinp>nies of attachment 
grew lessjssd marked : his long absence, his abandon- 
ment of SO beloved by alb had left an indifference 

towards him on which he had not calculated. They meet \ she 
receives %him with cold atid quiet In his agitation he 

could not even ask for his son, vmm she soon miroduces, 
imploring for him his protection and love— the ,boy falls at his 
faUier’s feet; rageful pride obtains the mastery over all the 
struggling passions ; he spurns his only son : Go ! shapeless 
imp! follow thy cold-hearted mother! Lingotski's curse rest 
upon both!** — Shame on thy unmanly* soul/* exclaimed the 
ArmeniaK^pkge, who lingered on the spot, " I reverence the 
* contempt we hath flung upon thee 1” In the spirit of the boy, 
hisVather’s curse left its withering power. Another scene occurs 
in jvhich the Armenian rescues the child from brutal violence, 
Courval adds to the involved interest of ev<ents by unveiling his 
own criminal designs upon the countess. Who, overwhelmed with 
the accumulation of miseries, determines to quit, with her child, 
the spot with which their recollection is associated. 

Accompanied by a Slavonian attendant, she finds a retreat in 
a poor village occupied by the soda-gatherers of Vanicza, and 
there indulges the hopes that with her boy she may pass 
unmolested days ; but an inhuman plot has been devised 
^ by Lingotski to tear her son from her arms ; he obtains a decree 
conferring the perpetual wardenahip of his child on the monks 
of St. Francis : a cortege arrives at lolina's cottage ; the man- 
date of separation is placed by the fiscal in her hands. The part- 
ing scene is well painted ; the Slavorfians desirous of rescuing 
the child, but restrained by the authority of the monks who 
accompanied the fiscal — the prayers — the pitiful pleadings of the 
mother — ^but the boy is removed — and the countess determines 
to follow, and to fling herself at the feet of her husband in order 
to obtain back her child : she finds Lingotski has abandoned 
Hungary ; she goes to the convent hoping to be allowed to see 
her son ; this is denied to her. One day while she is praying in 
the oonvent-chapel, she is accosted by Sidonia ; she intreats ner 
to make an attempt to obtain the interference of the Palatine ; 
the attempt' fffils ; they a^re received with that impassive and 
freezing courtesy which belongs to a *t}ourt. The Palatine will 
not risk in such a matter^ tSe resentment of the Hungarian 
magnate, « 
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Sidonia attempts to intereat brother, who, as we ought to 
have said, has returaed some time before to ^^e*capital. There 
an explanation •taket >place of ♦all the calumnies which ^ad 
assailed the char^^ of lolina; and the mists which had 
surrounded him dissipated at once. Iblina is there, 

smitten by hopeless misery, fading aitd dyi^5 he makes a great 
effort ; he obtains from the ptimate admissioS^;^ th^ppor. His 
eloquence removes every impediment ; he obtmrii^^rmission to 
restore to her child Iblina* Cassian follows his sister to the 
chamber where death Is ||^ually becoming omnipotent — 

Cassian is here,” said ffie, thine own old faithful friend/’ 

^ Faithful r i%peated a hollow voice, whose accents thrilled to his 
very heart. 

‘ He hath brought us good tidings, sweet sister, — renewed hopes.’* 

^ Cassian Zeriny was the firA who wrought me earthly sorrow,** 
said the same faint accents, '' it is not unfitting that he shquJd he the 
herald of my consolation. Yet what will it avail, — the haJ^tpf death, 
Sidonia, is heavy on my heart !* *’ 

Theboyis brought; ‘‘ the smileof maternal love had impressed 
itself eternally on the marble face of death” — her eyes looked 
vacantly on the child-#-the mother was dead. 

The rest is soon told ; every passion in .the mind of Lingqtski 
concentrated into rancorous hatred against Cassian, “ the curse 
of his destiny Lingotski becomes his murderer ; and then, his 
own destroyer. 

Such is the plot of this touching story ; and its details are, 
for the most part, admirably filled up ; the rest are not equal to 
it in pathos and power, but they are generally excellent. 

In heartily praising the graphic eloquence of the writer, we 
» must not be understood to vouch for her historic accuracy. Her 
character of the emperor Joseph in the Infanta of Presburg is 
mere imagination ; and her estimate of his policy towards 
the Hungarians, wholly’ unsupported by evidence. His 
very obvious motive was, to root out the Magyar, and to plant 
Austrian affections; and the measures he took, by banning the 
language, interfering with the habits, and insulting the prejudices 
of many millions, do no honour to his intellect nor to his affec- 
tions. Our authoress represents him as merely struggling 
to put down the proud Hungarian nobility \ ain^i if his object had 
been the improvement and elevation of the Hungarian people 
that end would have been answered ; but it was a personal affair 
between himself and the Magyar magnates, in wh ic h, whatever 
pretences be may have put forward as«to bis popul^ intentions, 
all the facts prove his hostility to every thing which bore .the 
Hungajrian name^ ^ The world, aft^r long experience, is begin- 
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ning to look with mistrust and incredulity on profefesed voluntary 
cessions inade^by monarchs in favour of popular privileges. 
Prkicf s are no exception to tbe* good old rule 

That all should take who htve the "power. 

And all should keep whoean/V * 

Apprehension, acting upofi the minds of governors, is the instru- 
ment by which the governed obtain beneficial changes. , Some- 
thing is ce^^d to-day, lest more should be claimed to^npiorrow. 
While man is man, we must not expect njiracles to be worked in 
■favour bf humanity. Kings will not readily yield, what Jhey 
can safely retain, whether in the shape of wealth, or power, or 
fancied dignity. The nobles ofTiungary wefe checks upon 
Austrian rule, and therefore a source of annoyance to Austria. 


Art. VUI. — 1. Iteport from the Select Committee on Anatomy, Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 22 July, 1828. 

2. A Letter to the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, on Anatomy, I’c. By G. J. Guthrie, F. 11. S. Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
&c, &c. Octavo, p. 37. Sams. London. 1829. 

return to the consideration of a subject in which we take 
a deep interest, and in which we have endeavoured, we hope 
not wholly in vain, to excite an interest in others. Since we last 
entered on the discussion of this question, events indeed have 
occurred, which have directed ^the public attention to it with 
intense and fearful anxiety, and which will at length force the 
legislature to interfere. Still, however, this is a matter of 
paramount importance, which it is necessary to consider with* 
calmness and candour. If it be really attended with serious 
difSculties, that is an additional reason why the entire subject 
should be fairly met, and fully investigated. All the facts of 
the case are now known, and certainly nothing more is required 
to arrive at a just and wise decision, than to examine these 
facts with a sincere desire to learn from them, what the per- 
liianent welfare and security of the community demand, and a 
willingness to sacrifice to the accomplishment of these objects 
every minor consideration. 

Tne Committee appointed by parliament to inquire into the 
subject, ^^tered on their labours with zeal, and continued to 
prosecute them to the close with great diligence. They 
spared no exSttions to investigate the matter thoroughly, and 
to bring out the truth on all the essefitial points connected with 
it* The most distinguished anatomists, physiologists, phy- 
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sicians, and surgeons, the most respectable magistrates attached 
to the police, several policemen, and some of the resurrectionists 
themselves, have been very searchingly examined, and the result 
of the inquiry is* a complete e:^osure of the most imporfent 
circumstances of 'the case. Much vaJuable information has 
also been obtained from the examination of foreign physicians 
and surgeons, and of English professional men, who have studied 
and practised abroad, relative to the expedient^ which are suc- 
cesstully adopted in other countries : and upon the whole of 
the facts that have bepn elicited, the committee have founded a 
temperate and judicious report, in which measures are^ recom- 
mended, which every candid person must admit to be moderate, 
to which no practical diffidhlties ajmear to be opposed, and 
which, we are satisfied would prove effectual. 

We do not deem it at all necessary to enter at present into any 
statements, to shew the absolute necessity of anatomy.^ If this 
were at any time requisite the task has been already pe*rformed. 
In The Use of the Dead to the Living,’' we entered into a 
particular examination of several of the most serious and alarming 
diseases to which the human body is subject, such as aneurism, 
hernia, haemorrhage, and so on, in order to slievv from the nature 
of such diseases’ that death for the most ]>art is inevitable 
without surgical aid ; and that no safe, and certainly no effec- 
tual, surgical assistance can be afforded, without a profound 
acquaintance with anatomy. Authority, however, has often- 
times more influence over the human mind than reason ; and 
at all events impressions, in order to be sufliciently deep and 
steady to lead to action, require to be repeated. For these 
reasons, before entering on the points Ave have more imme- 
diately in view, it may be worth while to lay before the reader 
a few of the statements of the most eminent anatomists and 
surgeons of the present day, relative to this subject in their own 
w'ords. ^ 

** Without dissection there can be no anatomy, and anatomy 
is our polar star, for without anatomy a surgeon can do nothing, 
certainly nothing well. — The cause which you, gentlemen, are 
now supporting, is not our cause but yours ; you must employ 
medical men, whether they be ignorant or informed, but if ydu 
have none but ignorant medical men, it is you who suffer from 
it; the fact is, that the want of subjects will very soon lead to 
your becoming the unhappy victims of operations founded and 
performed in ignorance. — I would not remain in a rpom with a 
mart who attempted to perform an operation in^urgery, who 
was unacquainted with ansitoray : he^must mangle the living, if 
he has not operated on the dead,'" — Sir Asiley Cooper, — Minutes 
of Evidence 9 2 , 18 , 14 ; * ^ 
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If then anatonjiy be of so much use in phyisic a|id in sutgery, 
it ought to be eam^i^ly cultivated by those who really wi^ to 
understand their professiMi and to become respectable in it ; 
thisns,not a triflir^ m*Hef ; ju^^tioe tod hWa^ity require every 
eatertion where the lives*of Our fellow are concerned ; 

there are many professions where and inattention 

may be reckoned a fault, hMt in outilt^i^ But anatomy 

cannot be learnt \yithout the employment of the knife upOO the 
dead body, that great basis on which we are to build the know- 
ledge that is to guide us in distributing Ijife and health to our 
fellow creatures. The parts of the animal body are so numer- 
ous and complicated, that in order to be retained in the memory, 
they require a strong impression : this cannot be made by the 
eye alone : the eye is quick and so impatient as to run over a 
number of objects in a short time : it is therefore necessary that 
the hand should be employed to cfcnfine the wandeiing of the 
eye, anrf to attach it for a sufficient length of time to one 
object : it is for this reason that lectures by themselves never 
did make or ever can make a good anatomist/’ — Dr. Baillie, 3, 4. 

There can be no knowledge of surgery, and very little know- 
ledge of medicine, without anatomy, nor can anatomy be suffi- 
ciently learned in any other way but by djjssection of the actual 
body.^’ — B. C. Brodie, Esg., 104, 105. 

** It (dissection) is of the highest importance to the public : 
nothing in life, I believe, can be considered as more important, 
it is the foundation of all medical knowledge. Anatomical 
knowledge is not merely requisite in order that we may 
perform operations successfully,; but it is the foundation of 
physiology ; and the knowledge of the structure and functions 
of the organs and parts of the body is the sole source pf OUr 
knovyledge of disease: it would be little less than thelootn- 
mission of murder, not to encourage and protect dissdbtiou ; 
it would be a cause of the greatesj[ aggravStion of human 
suffering. When not long after the commencement of the 
laet war, in consequence of the detection of a case of exhu- 
mation, a member of parliament was induced to move for a 
bill to make the offence felonious, I, with others of our profes- 
sion, stated to those in power, that there were at the same time 
more than two hundred young men, who camerup annually to 
London, to obtain q stock' of anatomical knowledge, which was 
to last them throughout their lives, and that at the conclusion 
of the seasqp, these students were employed in the army and 
navy, where Aeir services were greatly wanted. I begged 
those with whom we had tke honour qf conversing, to refleot on 
the consequences of sending fotth these young men in igno- 
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ranee, to tormenrt. and ihorease the hazard and sufferings of their 
valiant countrymen. Brary oosversation ^ded in this decision, 
that the study of anatomy Waa mdispensahj^i and must npt be 
impeded. A of anatomy enables the physician to 

detect the early of diseasa^jand to check its' further 

progress. The parent of a numerous and happy 

family may even ^ idgodr of life, in consequence of neglecting 
the faulty actions of sonat important organ of his body, suffer 
dis^sa to become estabtisbed« and may thence prematurely 
perish, leaving the^ individuals of his family a burthen to 
society, and an affliction to each othSr ; whereas an intelligent 
physician could have warned him of the dangers of such 
neglect, and have shewn him how these errors, the precursors 
of incurable disease, might have been corrected, and their fatal 
consequence prevented ; yet no physician could do this without 
a knowledge of the structures and offices of the several organs 
which compose the human frame ; for the knowledge of the 
healthy actions of organs can alone enable him to distinguish 
and correct those which are unhealthy, and which, if continued, 
must ]jrove fatal. A man having that common infirmity, a 
rupture, might revile those who dissect the dead body ; but 
when the protruded*bowel shall be strangulated, his rupture, if 
left to itself, must bring him to a certain and most painful 
death ; yet he might be relieved from agony and destruction by 
a single and secure operation, when performed by a person 
conversant with anatomy, though dangerous in the extreme 
when attempted by hands not sufficiently practised in dissec- 
tion.’" — J. Abernethyy Esq. 17,1, 176, 172. 

A knowledge of anatomy lessens beyond all belief the pain 
and suffering inflicted when an operation at length becomes 
iiievjitllble. It diminishes beyond what the unprofessional reader 
could possibly imagine the frequency of operations. If Mr. 
Hunter, who ^as the father of modern surgery, were at this mo- 
ment to rise from the grave, he would not believe in the im- 
provements which have'' taken place since his death, which 
occurred thirty-four years ago : and if you ask for an illustration 
of this, I will mention an instance. A man, when I was first at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, which was in the year 1784, used to 
exhibit liimself, and receive money from the students for the 
exhibition, because he was one of. those, remarkable persons, 
who had recovered from an operation for what surgeons call 
popliteal aneurism ; which disease arises from the giving way 
of an artery in the ham ; and for which it is required that the 
artery of the thigh should be tied ;^this man hatfihe artery tied, 
and Recovered. At the* present moment there is not an indi- 
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vidual in Londofij who would not be ashamed himself if he 
could not perfoffi that operation, or tie any of the accessible 
arteries in tne body* Surgery is also improved in the diminu-' 
tion ef yPperations ; for at the tiilie at which I first entered the 
profession, 1 should say tliere were at least three operations for 
one at the present moment : at that time a man who had an 
injury to his head was very generally trephined ; but now that 
operation is rarely performed. At that time limbs were ap^u- 
tated for compound dislocations ; but now very rarel/; "3jiis 
diminution of operation is to be ascribed to the inspection of the 
dead, which leading to fhe knowledge of* the changes which 
parts have undergone from accident or disease, the surgeon is in 
this way taught the impropriety af his ancestor’s practice.'* 
— Sir Astley Cooper. 5, 6. 

'' If the means of dissection were more extended, I should hope 
there would be still fewer operation's on the living body, in con- 
sequence 6f the additional information we should obtain as to 
the mode of curing diseases. A person who is ignorant of the 
mode of performing operations, will very often leave his patients 
to such a stage, that the operation would become useless ; he 
would put it off to the last, instead of performinjj it at the proper 
time ; though in some instances surgeons \wula perform opera- 
tions, where, if they were better informed,’ they would see that 
they were unnecessary ,” — Ceesnr Hawkins, Esq. 353, 354. 

There is not an individual in the community whose life may 
not depend at one time or another on the knowledge of anatomy 
possessed by the medical man he may chance to consult. There 
is not an individual whose welfare^nd the welfare of those most 
dear to him is not at all times involved in the thorough educa- 
tion of medical men in general. That thorough education can 
be communicated only by a certain process ; that process it is 
impossible to follow in the present state of things in this country. 
There is not one medical man in a hundred who receives while a 
student even a tenth part of the information which he ought to 
acquire. Of this general deficiency imthe education of medical 
students, the opinion entertained and expressed by all the 
physicians and surgeons examined by the Committee is per- 
fectly uniform ; and the deep impression upon their minds, as 
abundantly manifested by the evidence they gave pf the serious- 
ness and extent of tlje evil truly alarming, and ought so to 
be felt by the public. ** It frequently happens at the Royal 
College of Surgeons,” says Sir Astley Cooper, that we have to 
deplore that some are obliged to be rejected on account of the^ 
imperfect inforiS&tion ; and itds the more to be regretted, that it is 
often not the fault of the individual, for be has taken all the 
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pains that could te required of him, but it unfortunately arises 
from the parents having mistakenly entered their children with 
persons who either on account or the expense of anatomy, or 
from the difficulties in obtaintog bodies, are really un^bie to 
instruct those who become their pupils n and, at the last meeting 
but one at the Royal College of Surgeons, we were under the 
necessity of rejecting a man, into whose character we afterwards 
inquibedj and we found he hlad been a very industrious student ; 
but 'wheh he was asked the situation of an important part of the 
body, he had never seen that part, and he did not seem to know 
of its existence ; he was not at any rate* informed of its tfituation, 
ani he was obliged to be rejected on this ground. It was found 
that he had ne^er seen the pmrt, either in the dead body or in a 
preparation. The result is extremely painful to our feelings, 
for we are punishing the sins of the father upon the child ; we 
are doing that which the young person does not deserve, be- 
cause he has industriously studied his profession as far as his 
opportunities permitted, and yet we arc obliged to reject him 
because opportunities have not been furnished toliim of learning 
his profession, and he would become a curse to the public.” 

" The great mass of pupils cannot have what I should call a 
complete educatic)n,”»says Mr. Brodie, ‘‘ because a complete edu- 
cation ought to occupy four or five years, but the majority of stu- 
dents are in London not more than a year and a half. If a more 
extensive system of dissection could be introduced, thp evil might 
be rectified; as in that case very good medical schools might be 
established in Birmingham, Liverpool, and other large provincial 
towns, where the young medical men in the neighbouring 
districts would be educated at a much less expense than in 
London.” Mr. Lawrence states that the generality of pupils 
pass two anatomical sessions in London : that that may be said 
to be the general practice : but that, in order to make a person 
thoroughly accfuainted with anatomy and other branches of 
medical science, several years are necessary. And Mr. Aber- 
nethy affirms that the labotir of an education to qualify a man to 
be a perfectly good surgeon is beyond all belief. 

The number of bodies which every student ought not only to 
be allowed but required to dissect, because absolutely indispefls- 
able to give him the information necessary to enable him to 
practise his profession with safety and advjjntage, is variously 
estimated, the lowest number being three, and the highest ten 
and upwards. Sir Astley Cooper states, that if the pupil be 
afterwards to practise surgery, three bodies arerequirea, two 
for anatomical purposes and the other for opdmtions on the 
dead ; and that less than*this would be ineffectual. Mr. Brodie 
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thinks that every pupil in the course of what He wpuld consider 
a very compl«fete wh^^tion, would require to dissect more than 
five bodies ; Mr. Abernathy allows the same number, and states 
thartf.that number ^^t^ earefuHy and diligently dissected, and 
the student at the samtf time observed the dissections made by 
others, he would at the end of such a course of education be- 
come a very competent burgeon; not a perfect surgeUi!^ for 
half a man’s life ijiust be consumedT before he can beconuMfted 
as a proficient. In this opinion Mr. Lawrence, Mr. GreSh; and 
Mr. Grainger concur ; but professor Pattison'thinks that every 
surgical student, in order to beat all qualified even for the 
duties of a country practitioner, where it is not to be supposed 
he would be called upon to pefform serious^ operations of 
surgery, ought to dissect at least the four great systems ; to 
dissect these at least six times over, so that twelve subjects 
would no,t be too much ; and Dr. Ilarry, in fixing the minimum 
number at eight, states that there is no eminent surgeon in 
Paris who has not, in the course of his education, dissected and 
operated upon more than thirty subjects. 

Sir Astley Cooper informs **the committee, tliat there are 
about seven hundred students of anatomy in London, and that 
only four hundred and fifty bodies are arntually dissected ; this 
affords somewhat more than half a body (breach pupil. Let the 
reader compare this number with that which all these professors 
and practitioners concur in representing as absolutely indis- 
pensable to communicate to the pupil a competent degree of 
anatomical knowledge, and judge what must be the amount of 
the information actually acquired under the present system. 

The indifference of the British public to the education of their 
medical men, and the criminal ajiathy of the legislature to the 
well-known deficiency of that education, afford a striking con- 
trast to the feeling and jiractice of foreign countries. They 
know the value of anatomical knowledge to tKe community : 
they insist that every one who is to practise surgery and 
medicine, should make themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
it, and while they render the acquisition imperative, they afford 
ample means for attaining it. It is stated by Dr. Barry, that 
in Paris every candidate for the degree of doctor, either in 
medicine or surgery, must pursue a regidar course of study for 
four consecutive years in tiie School of Medicine ; that during 
this period, he must pursue several courses of practical 
anatomy ; that both for dissection and for the performance of the 
principal opei;^ions on the dead body, an abundant supply » of 
subjects is provided. In Germany, tl]e period of study is four 
yeats.; actual dissection is indispensable : the student is supplied 
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with as manv subjects as he requires ; and in his first examination 
for his diploma, his skill is put to a test wfekil cannot fail to try 
it effectually. The candidate must take by lot one part of the 
human body, of Which he muA. make a |>reparation : he *must 
dissect it so as to shew distinctly the arteries, the nerves and so 
on : he must then explain it publicly, and in fact make a lecture 
uptih this part of the body : next, by another lot, he must*perr 
form an operation piiblicly upon a dead body,, or upon two dead 
bodied : he must make bandages for it publicly before the com- 
mittee, and all Who Jike to be present ; and besides all this, he 
mj^ist cure two surgical and two medical patients.-^- 
Ilimley, M, D. 669J. At Vienna, one of the public examinations 
consists in the performance of operations on the dead body, 
which are determined by lot : the candidate describes the 
surgical anatomy of the parts ; lays down the indications for the 
operations; performs them upon the body before^ him, and 
applies the proper bandages. [165]. In Italy, a study of six years 
is necessary to obtain a degree for higher surgery ; the practice 
of dissection, and the performance of the principal operations on 
the dead body, are indispensable, and an abundant supply of 
subjects is afforded the student in the prosecution of his pur- 
suits . — 7 01, etseq, 

Mr. Brodie admits, that no English student of ordinary 
education, when he leaves the schools could acquit himself of a 
trial similar to that to which the (lermaii student must submit : 
that the English student is required to perform only two courses 
of dissection ; that this, considered as a system of surgical 
education, is exceedingly imperfect, and that instead of two 
courses of dissection which occupy one year, four or five are 
necessary to afford that complete instruction without which no 
surgeon ought to be allowed to practise [1G5]. Mr. Lawrence, 
in stating that hard study and laborious dissection during 
several years'* are neqdful to render a person thoroughly 
acquainted with anatomy and other branches of medical 
science, declares, that frdm what he knows of the education of 
foreign medical students, lie is convinced that they are in general 
much better qualified in anatomy than the English ; that 
anatomical knowledge is much more diffused, and is carried *to a 
much greater extent in France, Germany, and Italy, than it is 
in this country : that the cause of this superiority for the most 
part is, the greater facility of procuring subjects for dissection 
111 these countries : that the performance of the principal opera- 
tions upon the dead body is absolutely indispensable : that such 
operations cannot be pej-formed on*the living body, without the 
mk of serious and fatal etrors^ unless the surgeon shaJHiave 
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acquired a knowl^ge of anatomy generally, and have repeatedly 
operated on the dead subject : that he is in the ha^it of seeing 
many medical persons from France, Germany, and Italy, and 
from hi^ intercourse with them, Ifas found anatomy to be much 
more extensively and suacessfufly cultivated in these countries 
than it is in England, while he knows from their, numerous 
valuable publications on anatomy, that they are far before us 
in this science, there being in the English language no original 
standard works at all worthy of the present state of knowledge ; 
and that by far the best class of English students, are those who 
have studied in foreign schools, such students having in general 
received a good education in England, and being able to afford 
to expend more money on their education than tfie^ generality 
of students, having afterwards pursued their studies abroad. 
Sir Astley Cooper states, that the price of bodies is now carried 
so far, that tlie pupils are prevented from receiving a proper 
education;* and he adds — I assure the committee it has been observed 
in the College of Surgeons that our young men loilhin the two last 
years have declined with respect to their knowledge [97]. But the 
most important statement, that* in which the public is most 
deeply interested, and with which they ought to be made well 
acquainted, is the admission of Henry Field, Esq., Deputy Warden 
of the Society of Apothecaries, who acknowledges, that for 
obtaining a diploma from tlie Apothecaries Company, actual 
dissections are not required, wdiile he admits that the persons 
licensed by this company, practise in the country as surgeons, 
without passing an examination at the College of Surgeons in 
London : that a person who thus, practises as a surgeon with 
only an apothecary’s diploma, can be restrained by no legal 
authority : that it is in his power to operate, wherever and lor 
whatever he pleases : and John Watson, Esq., Secretary to the 
Court of Examiners of the Apothecaries Company, states, that 
the only reason why the Court of Examiners do not require the 
persons who come before them for examination, actually to have 
dissected, is, because, by the law of the land as it at present 
stands, dissections cannot legally take place: that the court 
therefore do not require persons to subject themselves to the 
penalties of a misdemeanor, in order to comply with the provi- 
sions of the act of parliament ; that without doubt, if the legal 
impediments to dissection, were removed, the Apothecaries 
Company would require actual dissection as a qualification: 
that they are fully aware of the importance of dissection to the 
attainment of anatomical knowledge ; but that since no 
person can p?9ttise as an«, apothecary without obtaining a 
certificate from the Court of ApothecarieKS, it appeared improper 
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to demand e^f candidates, as a qualification for such certificate, 
the performance of an act which under the existing difficulty of 
procuring subj^ects, would oftega be perfectly impracticable, and 
which if practicable, might, as*the law now stands, render the 
party liable to the^ penalties of a misdemeanor : that the Court 
of Examiners are therefore desirous that the difficulties and 
dangers which at present impede tlie study of anatomy should 
be removed, because it is their opinion, that without a know- 
ledge of anatomy, medical students cannot obtain that skill and 
ability in the science and practice of nnedicine, and tliat fitness 
and qualification to practise as apothecaries, which the act of 
parliament requires. 

Thus then it appears, according to tlie authorized and official 
statement of the Court of Examiners of this company, that the 
persons who come beforo them for examination cannot be 
qualified for the performance of the duties of thcir»profession, 
without a knowledge of anatomy : that a knowledge of anatomy 
cannot be obtained without dissection : that nevertheless they 
require of no candidate, any testimonial that he has dissected : 
that in granting a diploma to such a person, they certify, that 
he is qualified to pi;actise, although they have no evidence that 
he possesses a pafticle of that knowledge wliich must be the 
foundation of such qualification : that accordingly once possessed 
of his diploma, the candidate imagines he is qualified to practise 
any thing, and the public permits him to practise any thing : 
that he may set up as a surgeon wherever he pleases, and per- 
form any operation in surgery he chooses : that in point of fact 
in the country, these are the 'persons who are daily called upon 
to perform, and they are the only persons who are at hand to 
perform any operation that may be required— the most difficult 
of course, occurring in their ordinary proportion : that there are 
upwards of fcuir hundred persons every year, authorised by this 
court thus to go forth to mangle, under the name of operating, 
and to destroy, under the pretence of saving. It would be 
curious to ascertain, were there any means of arriving at the 
fact, tlie number of cases requiring operation, overlooked by 
these persons : the number of cases not requiring operation, 
mistakmgly supposed by them to demand it : the number of 
cases requiring operation, but in which no operation can be 
successful, excepting at a certain stage ofithe disease, and which 
sta^e these persons allow to pass away : the actual amount of 
suffering inflicted by the non-performance of necessary operations, 
by the delay of necessary operations^ and by the uvnsicilful manner in 
which those that are attempted are performed ; and the number of 
deaths occasioned by this saupe non-performance, this delay of 
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E erformance^ and tliia bad performance. The catalo^e, if it could 
e placed at one view before the mind, would be startling ! 

The Court of Examiners of tjie Apothecaries’ Company do 
not ifiskt upon dissection, because the procuring^ of subjects for 
dissection is illegal ; the^ Court of Examiners of the College of 
Surgeons do insist upon dissection, although the terror of the 
penalties of a misdemeanor must be eaually before the eyes 
of the candidates for their diploma. We know not, however, 
whether the public has very much reason to rejoice that the 
College^ is less scrupulous than the Company : the Company 
makes no* provision for the public security, and all that the 
College is able to effect is, to grant^to each medical student in 
London half a body for dissection, whereas, On the lowest 
calculation, it is affirmed that four is indispensable, and that a 
liberal allowance would not fall slu>rt of twelve ; while, there- 
fore, the Company does nothing, the College does the eighth 
part of that which is stated to be absolutely requisite. 

Sut even this half a body which, to the present 
system, may fall to the lot of each medicaritndent — even thia 
eighth part of the allowance which it is universally acknow- 
ledged ought to be afforded him — how does^he ebtain even this 
supply? By exhumation, and by exhumation alone: there is 
no other provision. Now, against this mode of obtaining 
subjects, considered only as a source of supply, there is every 
objection that can exist against any conceivable mode. Even 
in years when no particular obstacles tire opposed to the 
practice, and the supply is most abundant, it is inadequate to 
the extent which has just been 'stated. It is insufficient to 
afford the pupil an opportunity of studying the structure, the 
situation, the connexions, and the various other mutual and 
important relations of different parts of the body ; it furnishes 
no means of performing tlie more important operations, and yet 
the most experienced surgeons, men who»se hands have acquired 
by practice the habit of prompt and exgict obedience to the will, 
and whose eye is familiar with the appearance of the different 
tissues, and the situation and connexions of the different 
orgajis, will not venture to undertake any serious operation 
Avithout visiting the receptacles of the dead, and performing 
over and over again upon the dead body the operation they are 
about to execute upoli the Ifving. To the absolute necessity of 
resorting to such expedients in order to secure the success, nay, 
even the safety, of surgical practice, Mr. Lawrence gives the 
strongest testirtusay. Operations,^' he says, cannot be per- 
formed on the living body without the risk of serious and 
§ven fetal errors, unless the sungeon repeatedly operate upon 
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the dead subject; and yet,” he adds, "‘the supply of dead 
subjects is so inadequate, that in no school in London are these 
operations practised by the stu<Jents ; they are unwilling, and, 
indeed, unable to afford the expense, and the sole reascm why 
the practice is liot general is, the 'difficulty of obtaining 
subjects.” * 

In the second place, the supply afforded by exhumation id in 
the highest degree precarious- There may. be an overflux 
to-day, or this week, and none whatever the next. Such is the 
magnitude of this evil, that the lecturers themselves are often 
put to the greatest inconvenience for the want of a subject for 
demonstration,^ and for tliis^ reason are frequently obliged to 
vary the order of their course, or to give detached lectures 
totally disconnected from their proper relations, while the evil 
in the dissecting-room is t^till more serious. Mr. Grainger 
states that the whole dissections of a class are frequently 
stopped for a month, or five or six weeks together ; that this 
delay generally tsdps place at the beginning of the season, 
which IS the most valuable' time^ because the students are then 
most inclined to attend ; that if they remain idle for six weeks 
or two months, or a longer period, the taste is apt to pass off’, 
and this state of idleness to become injurious, by leading to the 
formation of bad habits. "" I have known a school stopped for 
six or seven weeks,” says Dr. Somerville, “ because bodies 
could not be obtained at any price. The resurrection-men are 
fully aware that when the pupils first come to town, they are 
anxious to proceed with their dissection ; accordingly, they 
create difficulties, in order to enhance the price ; and the pupils 
not being able to proceed for a certain time, lose their ardour, 
and get into habits of idleness.” 

But there are objections of another kind to this practice, 
perhaps still m.9re serious. It is in its own nature disgusting, 
and in its effects totally demoralizing- The feeling which leads 
men to treat the dead body of a fellow-man with every external 
token of respect is natural to the unhardened heart, and in all 
ages and countries has been cherished as a useful feeling, by 
customs which have assumed even a sacred character, 
know that the dead body can derive neither pleasure nor pain 
from respectful observance or ignominious neglect; but the 
unsophisticated feelings of the h^art thUt still beats with 
humanity is a sensation at once grave, mournful, and tender, 
at the sight of a wreck which was what we are, and is what 
we soon must be. And this respect^for the rem?h^ of whatever 
has lived, cherishes a ^respect for that which lives. The 
habitual treatment of the deed body with indignity tends 
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powerfully toiuduce a state of mind little scrupulous of inflicting 
injury on the Kv?ng, and even of destroying life itself. To the ap- 
palHng confirmation of this factjjvhich has been recently afforded, 
and* for which the desperation* and recklessness of -men of this 
class might well have prq3ared us, and did actually prepare those 
who were acquainted with their character, we shall immediately 
return. In the mean time, it isiv plain that the practice of 
exhumation shocks in the most violent degree that feeling for 
the dead which is natural to the human breast, and which it is 
wise to encourage ; it is itself an outrage ; ‘it again brings up the 
inmate of the tomb, already consigned to his rest, and aguin 
places him fully before the view;, not only of relatives and 
friends, but even of the yiublic eye, in the most revolting and 
disgusting manner. That the poor should be particularly 
mdignant at this treatment of Uieir remains, can excite no 
surprise. f They often deeply feel, and, in the bitterness of a 
wounded spirit, execrate the hardness of their lot ; they imagine, 
it must be owned with some colour 5f reason, that they live 
only for the rich : this detestable practice leads them to 
suppose that they must still serve their masters even after 
death has set them free from toil, and that*- when the early 
dawn can no longer rouse them from their pallet of straw to 
work, they must be dragged from what should be their last 
bed, to show, in common with the murderer, how the knife of 
the surgeon may best avoid the rich man’s artery, and least 
afflict the rich man’s nerve. And because the poor are indig- 
nant at such an appropriation of their bodies, it is argued that 
they have an unconquerable horfor at dissection, and some of 
the rich have been and are base enougli, for ends of their own, 
to excite and cherish these prejudices. $ut that the poor in 
general have too much sense, and too just a knowledge of their 
own interest to entertain any real aversion tcv dissection, we 
shall soon adduce indisputable proof. *’ 

Proof it is scarcely necessary to,.adduce of the dangerous 
character of the agents employed in exhumation, and wdiich, 
if exhumation does not produce, it confirms and increases. They 
co^isist, according to Sir Astley Cooper, of the lowest dregs of 
degradation. I do not know,” he says, ‘‘ that I can describe 
them better ; there is no crime they would not commit. As to 
myself, if they ima*gined 1 should make a good subject, they 
really would not have the smallest scruple, if they could do 
the thing undiscovered, to make a subject of me.” '‘They are 
as bad as attjMiien in society,” says Mr. Brodie. “ When I 
consider their character, I think it a dangerous thing to society 
that they should be able to get4en guineas for a body.” They 
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are/^ affirms Mr. Brdojbes^ '' the most iniquitous set of villains 
that ever lived." inquiry of persons whii^'came on other 

matters before niOj a magistrate,’’ says Mr. Twyford, *'|ind 
from conversation with the offi<^rs, and my own observation 
and examination of , persons who have been brought before me for 
other offences, but who have been represented to be resurrection- 
menfi my conclusion is, tfaat«the character of the acting body- 
snatcher is most dangeroois to society, as *well from being 
universally infamous and detested, and therelbre hardly con- 
sistent with any virtue, as from the representation of the fact 
from the persons before alluded to. I have sometimes wondered 
at complaints of smuggling and poaching being the causes of 
crimes of much greater enormity, whilst exhumation and those 
who live by it, seemed to escape notice." I should think this 
class of offenders ought not to be tolerated at all, if possible,” 
says sir Henry Halford, '^and for the reason I will now present 
to your minds ; when there is a difficulty in obtaining bodies, 
and their value is- J(f''gr<?Ut, you absolutely throw a temptation 
in the way of the^ 'men to cominit murder, for the purpose of 
selling the bodies of their victims." 

Thus we perceive that the commission of crimes such as we 
now know to have been perpetrated was anticipated. Warning 
was given to the legislature of the deeds that were likely to be 
done ; the discovery of the actual perpetration of such deeds, on a 
scale of magnitude, and with a cool and even scientific delibera- 
tion that are truly appalling, has indeed too soon come to justify 
the truth of the prediction. Those whose pursuits brought 
them into contact with these Villains, felt assured that they 
would not for a moment hesitate at murder, if with a prospect 
of escaping detection,*^they could obtain a ready sale for their 
victims, and at a high price. In Edinburgh the price is higher 
than in London the difficulty of practising exhumation incom- 
parably greater; the suf)ply of subjects more deficient, and- 
consequently the demand raore urgent. Whencesoever it may 
come, a dead body that can be conveyed in safety to the dissect- 
ing-room, is there sure to be immediately purchased at an enor- 
mously high rate. No city can be better constructed for thfe 
purpose of entrapping the stranger, and of slaughtering the 
unsuspecting. It abounds with deng,” iritq which it is easy 
to allure, and from which it is impossible to escape. In a 
single instant you may be taken off the high street, and out of 
the broad day-light, into narrow and winding pass.^es, almost 
totally daik, and led into rooms so isolated, and ^vith walls so 
thick, that it is scarcely fcossible to make the sound of^the 
human voice reach beyona themt By its unreasonable preju^ 
yoLi x.~w, X • ' 
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dici^s and absurd conduct, Scotland has held out a direct temp- 
tation to the murderer ; it has so well protected the dead, as to 
have produced a most appalUn/g insecurity to the living* And 
this ii^ the ultimate result of the labours of such ignorant and 

meddling persons as bailie J for example, and one or two 

others of whom we have heard in Edinburgh, who have done 
all' in their power, and *who haye laboured with too much 
success, to stop- that supply of subjects which the custom of 
the place had sanctioned, and which was found unattended 
with the slightest inconvenience. When-great evil arises from 
misconduct, the true cause of the evil is sure to be concealed 
by the authors of it, if any efforts of theirs can conceal it. The 
efforts that are made in the present instance, to ‘avert the blame 
of the late atrocious murders from those who really occasioned 
them, and to fix it upon the teachers of anatomy, are indeed too 
contemptible to deserve notice ; they can mislead only the most 
vulgar and ignorant, and even those only for the day. We do 
not hesitate to declare that these dreadful doings lie at the 
door of those who create the temptation, and that the real 
creators of the temptation are the men, such as this foolish 
bailie, whose insane clamour has obstructed the proper channel 
through which the supply of subjects should come. We re- 
peat that such men are the real patrons of the Burkes and 
the Hares of our days — wretches whom they call into 
existence, and whom they stimulate to the perpetration of 
their frightful deeds. Let such magistrates be continued in 
office, and let any attention be paid to their babbling, and such 
a race of miscreants as they have taken so much pains, and 
with so much success, to nurture, will not fail to thrive, and 
will ever be at hand to attest by their crimes the wisdom 
of their patron’s counsels, and to form their crown of glory. 
Men will not murder, even these desperat/i men will not 
murder, without a motive ; but they ti^ill murder upon system, 
and to an extent to which no limit can be set, if the temptation 
be great, and the chance of escape considerable. It is vain 
to look for protection to the law ; no law can restrain them ; no 
punishment will deter them ; the only effectual remedy is the 
removal of the temptation ; the taking away the motive ; by 
rendering the dead body too cheap, in consequence of affording 
a legal, regular, and abundant supply. 

Whatever surmises may have been indulged, whatever vague 
suspicions may have been put forth for the purpose of exciting 
alarm, thereroes not appear to be any real ground for believing 
that murder has ever yet been actually perpetrated in London 
for 'the sake of the dead body of the victim. The fearful 
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example which Edinburgh has set, too soon, however, may 
prove contagious. There are spirits in London fully prepared 
to catch the spajrk that has been elicited, a spark that may 
seem to light them to a new path* to wealth. The facilities in 
this great city for pursuing that path, if once it appear to these 
reckless men tolerably secure, are mo^t frightful. Think of the 
number of isolated beings in a state of utter destitution, with 
none to care for them, none to inquire after them ; think of the 
number of strangers that daily and nightly wander about our 
streets, unknown to j£ single person anft)ng the multitude's that 
surround them ; think especially of the number of children that 
might easily be decoyed away, or snatched up and carried off 
and concealed for a time, and then destroyed with perfect 
safety. If the facility afforded to exhumation amidst this vast 
population have hitherto been^our security, let the character of 
these men never for a moment be forgotten. Proof has been 
adduced; proof has been recorded in every variety of form, that 
they are in the daily habit of committing every crime short of 
murder : there is no reason to believe that they would for a 
moment stop short of that, if they were impelled to It by any 
powerful induceiifent.# It is in evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, that great numbers of them assume 
the name and calling of resurrectionists, for the mere purpose 
of committing robbery with greater facility ; tliere can be no 
doubt that they would commit murder upon system, and to any 
conceivable extent, if they could get well and securely paid 
for it. 

A. B. one of the master-resurrectionists, a capitalist, and a 
very respectable man, states to the Committee, that there are 
at present in London between forty and hlty men that have the 
name of raising subjects ; while there are but two more besides 
himself that geftheir living by it. There are many of these 
men that do not get four subjects in a twelvemonth : the em- 
ployment of getting bodies Is merely made a cover for pillage; 
this pretence affords them great facilities for carrying on thiev- 
ing ; because, being out late at night, if they are met by the 
police, they can say they are out getting subjects for the sur- 
geons. Many of these men keep a horse and cart, and if they 
do not keep them they hire them : this hors^ and cart, instead 
of being employed in carrying dead bodies, is employed in 
carrying stolen goods. Every year some of them are convicted 
of house-breaking or stealing.” Clennon, the police-officer, 
estimates their number stilj^higher. We states '' that, in point of 
fact, there are nearly two hundred men in London employed, or 
rather who pretend to be employed, in rajsing bodies ; that out of 
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this number there are certainly not more than ten^ probably not 
]nore than four, who really gain their livelihood by the occu- 
pation ; tliat the character of •the remaining puniber is most 
dreadful and desperate y. that fheir horse and cart are employed 
merely to carry them out of town, and to transport their booty, 
and that many of them have been in the hulks, or are returned 
transports. I Jiave known them go' out with the view of obtain- 
ing bodies,” he continues, and tliey have committed burg- 
laries when they have been out, because they have been inter- 
rupted in raising bodies! I know of the instance of Hollis and 
Cave, regular body-snatchers, who were so apprehended ; they 
w^ere taken up, and had six months imprisonmept in Maidstone 
gaol, for having house-breaking implements in their cart. I 
have known many cases in which different parties of these 
men have quarrelled, and have broken into one another's houses 
and stolen the bodies before they could be carried to the 
theatres ; and they have been so violent, that they have cut a 
body into pieces, and carried it to the opposite parties house, 
and raised a mob there ; a thing which they were innocent of. 
With a view of destroying the work of another, they go to the 
church-yard, and leave the coffin standing ‘upright. I have 
known them fight in the graves.’^ And A. B. slates, ''that if 
they find that any one else goes to the same church-yard and 
gets subjects, and tliey have not their share in the concern, or 
when the subjects are sold, if you do not give them a part of 
the money, the next day they will go and inform against you, 
and have the grave opened ; that has been frequently the case. 

I have known them to open the graves, and to leave them in 
disorder, for the purpose of creating an alarm. I have also 
known them to leave the coffins sticking up in the church-yard.” 
The following atrocity, committed by these men, is related by 
Mr. Brookes. " A young lady having been afilicted with the 
tooth-ache, had the careous tooth extracted ; but subsequently, 
a disease arose in the lower jaw, IVom whence the tooth had 
been removed ; the whole of the lower jaw became enlarged, 
and continued increasing in magnitude for several years, until 
at'length she seemed to have, as it were, a double head, formed 
by an immense secretion of osseous and cartilaginous sub- 
stance, the rictus ,of the< mouth intervening. In this state I 
saw her about three months previous to her death ; and after 
that catastrophe occurred, the cemetry and grave being pointed 
out to one of the resurrection-men, a party went in the course 
of a few niglits, and disinterred the body ; which they de- 
capitated, bringing away the head oiify, but leaving the bleed- 
ing corpse exposed pn the ground, the coffin-lid and shroud 
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being also left in different places, forming, with the empty 
coffin, a horrible exhibition to public gaze. The church-yard 
being at no great distance from^the residence of the defunct, a 
dreadful clamour was soon raised in consequence ; having iJeen 
first excited by some labourers going to work early in the 
morning, and seeing the sliocking spectacle that thus presented 
itself, tlie burying-place being only* separated from the rdad 
by a low fence ; and of course the whole inhabitants of the 
populous village and its vicinity were thrown into a state of 
outrageous commotion by this iniquitous and unfeeling proceed- 
ings of the depredators."’ 

While it is plain that no consideration is likely to prevent 
men of such reckless and cfesperaie characters from the com- 
mission of murder, if the temptation to the perpetration of the 
crime be strong, the fact that there are two hundred such men 
in London alone, prowling daily and nightly for their prey, 
ought to excite in tne community the highest degree of alarm. 
Increase the obstacles to exhumation, raise the jrrice of sub- 
jects, keep up the demand for them — the insecurity to life will 
become frightful : the very trade, the regular and systematic 
trade in mur(ler,.will become the protection of the murderer. 
Exhumation is the V)nly known vocation in society which 
affords, by its very nature, an opportunity of committing 
murder with impunity. It is justly observed by Mr. Guthrie, 
that the safe disposal of the body of a murdered person is the 
most difficult part of the crime to accomplish, and tliat the 
body more frequently leads to the discovery, and the conse- 
quent conviction and punishment of the offenders, than any 
tiling else ; but, in the case of the resurrectionist, dead bodies 
are the articles in which he deals; no suspicion can attach to 
him for having such bodies in his possession ; nor do they ever 
remain in his ^lossession long; he murders— his ostensible 
occupation affords him quick and sure mode of disposing of 
the body of his victims. • 

Among the evils of the present system, one of no small mag- 
nitude is, that while all the teachers and students of anatomy 
are completely in the power of these wretched men, the teachejrs 
are forced into a direct contact with them, which is most 
odious and disgusting ; are obliged to encourage them, to bear 
with their caprice, tyranny, and insult ; anti when from their 
misconduct or their mischance they get into trouble, to sup- 
port both them and their families out of their own purses. 
Sir Astley Cooper gives the following extraordinary statement 
in proof of the completeifess with which the teachers are de- 
pendant upon these wretches. '' The anatomists of London/' 
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he says, were completely at the feet of the resurrection-men ; 
there was among them one individual in particular, who pos- 
sessed considerable talents ; tjris man, th^ moment he was 
opposed by others, burst into«the places in which bodies were 
contained, and spoiled Ihem for dissection ; he did not hesitate 
to commit burglarious acts for that purpose ; or if there was a 
party of persons disposed to oppose him, he excited a riot 
against those individuals, and pointed them out as bad cha- 
racters and as resurrection-men ; the magistrates in the Borough 
were very often under, the necessity of settling these differ- 
ences ; the result of all was, the present expense of dissection, 
because it was impossible to compete with a clever fellow who 
was also a man of property ; this man, therefore, had the 
power of raising the price of subjects as he pleased, and of 
obliging one lecturer and opposing another. In general, if the 
lecturers, refuse to give to these men the fees they demand, 
they refuse a supply ; and as I before stated, the teacher is at 
their mercy. The management of .these persons is the great 
difficulty with which the teachers of anatomy have to contend ; 
and it is distressing to our feelings, that we are obliged to 
employ very faulty agents to obtain a desirabhj end/' 

In answer to the question, whether it is not a most distress- 
ing thing to gentlemen of character and education, to be 
obliged to have recourse to persons of this description for 
obtaining the necessary means of giving information to their 
pupils, Mr. Green replies, “ It really made me, for some years, 
when I had the immediate conducting of the business, I may 
say, quite unhappy.” You would scarcely believe,’’ says 
Mr. Brookes, that upon an application for five guineas at the 
commencement of each anatomical season, a douceur which I 
once refused to give them, some’ of these men came at dusk 
of the evening with two subjects in a high st§i,te of decompo- 
sition, in a little chaise cart ; one of tholie subjects they dropped 
at the Poland-street end of Marlboi;pugh-street, another they 
dropped at the end of Blenheim-street, and then they went 
away through Argyle-street or Carnaby-street, Shortly after, 
twp young ladies, nicely dressed, stumbled over one of these 
horrible subjects, which raised such a commotion that my 
premises would have been laid waste, and I suppose I should 
have been immolated, but for my contiguity to the police office. 
Sir Robert Baker came forward with his police establishment, 
by which means I was protected. To this I may add the 
following nafrative. On similar demand being made at 
another time by two resurrection-menj; and compliance refused, 
they said, in the presence of two students while waiting in my 
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hall for the answer, that if I did not send out the money they 
would come in the evening and raise such a mob as would not 
disperse until they had pulled tjie house down, without leaving 
one brick standling upon another.” * 

Detestable and dangerous as is the character of these men, 
detestable and odious as is their trade, still both must be tole- 
rated, unless some better mode of*obtaining subjects be ’de- 
vised. People sometimes speak as though it were possible to 
put an end to the study of anatomy; it is no more possible 
than it is to put an end to the recurrence of hernia or the form- 
ation of aneurism. Dissection must be practised ; the wants 
of the commynity imperiously demand it, and always will 
demand it ; society can no more go on without the supply of 
subjects for the anatomist, than it can go on without the 
supply of corn for food, because people will no more lie down 
and die quietly under the influence of diseases which are 
remediable by surgery, than they will sit down quietly and 
starve. Unless, therefore^ an authorised source of supply be 
opened, make what laws you please, raise the penalty of exhu- 
mation to whatever height you choose, the effect will be, not to 
prevent exhumaition^ but to raise the price of subjects ; not to 
protect the dead, but to render the living insecure. The mo- 
ment it is more advantageous to the resurrectionist to murder 
the living than to disinter the dead, that moment the living 
will be immolated. In the strongest manner, it is stated by 
Sir Astley Cooper, that the law does not prevent the anatomist 
from obtaining the body of any individual he may think 
proper ; there is, he says, no person, let his situation in life be 
what it may, whom, if I were disposed to dissect, I could not 
obtain ; the law only enhances the price, and does not prevent 
the exhumation, no body is secured by tlie law, it only adds to 
the price of the subject. There are, in the Minutes of Evi- 
dence, details which f&lly show how futile every attempt has 
hitherto proved, and always must prove, which has for its 
object the prevention of exhumation, while the demand and 
the price for subjects continue what they are. Among these, 
a remarkable instance is related by Mr. Richard Spike, a 
select vestryman of the parish of St. James's, who states, that 
while he was church-warden of this parish, they employed 
extra watchmen at high wages to prevent the robbing of the 
church-yard, which is situated in the Hampstead-road ; that 
they raised a wall around the church-yard, sixteen or eighteen 
feet high ; that in a short time tljey Increased it twelve feet, 
because they found that^with all the vigilance they could use, 
persons were continually entering the church-yard ; that not- ^ 
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withstanding this addition of twelve feet pailing to the wall, 
they discovered that the practice Avent on just as much as ever, 
and that not being able to preyent the practice, they at last 
abandoned the protection of • the ground in* despair. The 
connivance of the watchmen, is as Mr. Twyford represents, 
always to be obtained. I should apprehend/’ says this magis- 
trate, that few persons of^the ranlf in life of those whose duty 
it is to look after church-yards, would withstand temptation 
long. I would not set a term to any man’s honesty, but the 
reward is so great compared with the wages of such watchmen, 
1 take it to be impossible to put an end, as the law is at 
present, to exhumation. There Avill be no stop to the practice 
while the law continues as it is ; the difficulty may increase of 
obtaining dead bodies, but the practice will continue.” 

And the position in which the law places both the teacher 
and the student, and, indeed, the entire medical profes- 
sion, is sufficiently remarkable. No one can practise surgery 
legally without having dissected ; no one can practise surgery 
in the army or navy without having dissected; no one can 
hold any professional official situation without having dis- 
sected ; if in consequence of his ignorance of anatomy any sur- 
geon commit any error, or inflict any jiewnanent injury on a 
patient, he is ]ninishable by law ; yet any teacher of anatomy 
is liable to fine and imprisonment for having a dead body in his 
possession, which he knows to have been disinterred ; in like 
manner, any student of anatomy is liable to fine and imprison- 
ment, for having in his possession a dead body which he knows 
to have been disinterred. The Committee, in their Report, 
slate, that a most intelligent magistrate, one of the witnesses 
(Mr. Twyford) considers that very slight evidence would con- 
nect the receiver with the disinterment, that the lueie purchase 
from the exhuinator would suffice to send the c;ase to a jury; 
that to be a party to the non-intermen15, as well as to the dis- 
interment of a dead body, would render a person indictable for 
a misdemeanor ; that tliere is scarcely a teacher, or student of 
anatomy, in England, who, under the law, if truly thus inter- 
preted, is not indictable for a misdemeanor; that it is the duty 
of the student to obtain, before entering into practice, the most 
perfect knowledge he is able of his profession ; that for this pur- 
pose he must study «thoroaghly the structure and functions of 
the human body, in which study he can only succeed by fre- 
quent and repeated dissection ; that irrespective of the great 
expense of procuring subjects for dissection, an expense amount- 
ing nearly to> prohibition, absolutely preventing all but the most 
Avealthy from dissecting altogether, this indispensable practice 
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cannot be pursued by any student without either committing 
an infringement of the law himself, or taking advantage of one 
committed by others; that in j:he former case he must exgose 
himself to imminent hazard ; and, in either case, he may in- 
cur severe penalties, and expose himself to public obloquy ; that 
the law, through tKe medium of the authorities intrusted with 
conferring diplomas, and of .the boards deputed by them to ex- 
amine candidates for public service, requires satisfactory proof 
of proficiency in anatomical science, although there are no means 
of acquiring that proficiency without committing daily offences 
against the law ; that it is not only to the student while learning 
the rudiments pf the science, and to the teacher while endea- 
vouring to improve it, that dissection is necessary, and the ope- 
ration of the law injurious, but that it is also essential to the 
practitioner, who, daring the whole course of his professional 
career, ought occasionally to dissect, in order to keep up his 
stock of knowledge, and frequently to practise on the dead sub- 
ject, lest, by venturing to do so unskilfully on the living, he ex- 
pose his patients to imminent peril ; that in many important 
cases, civil and criminal, he is required to guide the judgment 
of judges and juries, and would be rebuked, were he to confess, 
upon any such occasion, that from having neglected the prac- 
tice of dissection, he was unable to throw light upon a point at 
issue in that science w’hich he professed : although at the same 
lime he may be visited with penalties as a criminal for endea- 
vouring to take tlie only means of obtaining professional know- 
ledge. 

Thus the law, as it at present stands, is opposed to some of 
the most important interests of tlic community ; it is, moreover, 
self-contradictory ; it positively requires that which it as posi- 
tively forbids, and the performanxe of which it visits with severe 
penalty. The (sommon practice of exhumation is evil in every 
way, evil in itself, eviPin its operation on those who follow it, 
evil in its inadequacy as a^source of supply. The law must be 
altered, the practice of exhumation must be put down, the legis- 
lature can no longer stand idle by, it must interfere, and eimer 
put a stop to diss-ection altogether, or provide the means of 
lowing the pursuit. No man can be mad enougli to atternpt to 
put a stop to dissection; and if the penalty ot exhumation be 
increased without provision being made for affording a supply 
by some other means, then the price of subjects will be raised 
so high that murder must and will be committed for the sake of 
obtaining the dead body. It would appear that no man is more 
sensible of the importance oi anatomy than the present Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. Certainly no mart has 
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expressed himself more desirous of affording every possible 
facility for cultivating the art ; it is in evidence before the 
committee, that of all the m^ans actually in his power for 
affordhig those facilities^ he has availed himself ; but his hands 
are tied up by the state of the law, and he is unable to render 
any effectual aid. Without doubt he has shrunk from grappling 
fairly with the subject ; he has all along earnestly deprecated 
any direct legislative interference. We have been informed, 
that, on a late occasion, when the right honourable gentleman 
projected the introduction of what he conceived and hoped 
would prove material improvements, he held some communica-^ 
tion with Mr. Bentham on the subject, in consecjuence of which 
the latter gentleman addressed to him a letter recommending, 
in the most impressive manner, the substance of a bill which 
he would have been ready to draw for the purpose. But not 
only did the honourable gentleman decline taking the matter 
up in the way proposed, but put his veto upon any such thing 
as an application to parliament. He had, as he informed Mr. 
Bentham, an expedient of his own, which he accordingly 
employed, but with the sort of success which was then, and 
continues to be, so notorious. What it was, we have not been 
able to learn ; all that wc could hear is, that by Mr. Bentham 
it was regarded as being not only inadequate, but, on other 
grounds, in no small degi'ee objectionable. At present, how- 
ever, the position in which the legislature and the adminis- 
tration are placed is materially clianged. The public, whose 
opposition to any interference was formerly so much dreaded, 
now loudly demand that interference, and declare that things 
cannot go on in their present state. It is, tlierefore, become 
absolutely necessary to consider .what is to be done ; it is of 
the utmost importance that the remedy attempted (whatever 
it be) should be effectual : effectual in putting a stop to the 
serious evils and dangers of exhumiifion, and in affording an 
adequate supply of subjects for the |yactice of dissection. 

To every one it must now be clear, that if, for the sake of 
promoting anatomical science, it were necessary that the public 
sliould make a considerable sacrifice, should give up some 
prejudice, and even some valuable privilege, it would be its duty 
to make the sacrifice. But fortunately, nothing of this kind is 
required. The pro!jper and effectual remedy is as easy of ap- 
plication, as truly practicable, as it is unattended with disad- 
vantage of any kind, either to individuals in particular, or to the 
public in general. This obvious and easy remedy is, that all 
persons throughout the kingdom, of eli ery rank and degree, who 
die w^ithout kindred or friends, or who are unclaimed by kindred 
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or friends, within a certain period, be appropriated to dissection, 
the body after dissection being buried with funeral rites. Now, 
if it can be shewn that this mode of affording a supply of sub- 
jects would be Adequate, would put a certain and total std^ to 
exhumation, would hurt no feeling, add even shock no preju- 
dice of the living, but would be willingly and universally acqui- 
esced in by the public, th§ difficulties which are conceived to 
attach to this matter must be admitted to be overcome. It is 
from our conviction that all this may be demonstrated, that we 
have ventured again to address the pul^lic on this subject, and 
that we now earnestly solicit the calm and candid attention of 
the reader to the evidence of it, which we go on to adduce. 

That the method here prbposed would be effectual in as far 
as it would afford an abundant supply of subjects, there is no 
question. From returns laid before the committee of the House 
of Commons, it appears that the number of persons who die un- 
claimed in the different hospitals and workhouses in London, 
and who are actually buried at the parish expense, is much 
greater than would be sufficient to supply all the metropolitan 
anatomical schools in the most abundant manner, taking the 
highest estimate, that has been given of the number required. 
It is stated by Sir AUley Cooper, that of the number of persons 
who die annually in every hospital in London containing four 
hundred beds, on the lowest average thirty are unclaimed by 
their relations ; that with regard to work-houses, in that of 
Mary-le-bonnc, for example, the number of persons who were 
buried by the parish in tlie course of the last year were five 
hundred and eighty-five ; that of this number, at least one-fifth 
were unclaimed ; that on the lowest average, one hundred un- 
claimed liodies might annually be obtained from this parish 
alone ; that in the parochial infirmary of St. Giles's-in-the-Fields, 
and St. George’s, Bloomsbury, during the twelve mouths, be- 
tween November 182G and 1827, the bodies of five hundred and 
five paupers were buried ',^t the parish expense ; of these about 
three hundred and eighty died in the work-house, and out of the 
whole number if is calculated that about one-fifth had no friends 
to notice them during life, or to inquire about them after death. 
From the evidence of D. G. Arnott, Esq. surgeon of the hospital- 
ship Grampus, it appears that the persons who receive relief on 
board that ship consist of seamen * 01 ’ all nations, sailors from 
merchant ships, sailors belonging to the navy, sailors from fo- 
reign vessels, who have met with accidents in the river Thames, 
of* who have become ill during their voyage ; that a great pro- 
portion of the patients received are in the last stage of disease, 
having been four, five, or six months on board ships w'ithput 
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medical attendance, and frequently dying soon after they come 
into the hospital ; that in tlie year 1826, eighteen thousand five 
hundred and fourteen patients w^ere admitted ; that of this num- 
ber one liundreji,;and twenty-eight died in the Same year, one- 
half, at least, foreigners ; that, taking the average of the 

whole number, five-sixths were buried at 'the expense of the 
chatity, and that at the lov^est estiivate, one hundred unclaimed 
bodies might annually be obtained from this hospital for the use 
of the schools. It is needless to multiply examples. Returns 
have been received from,a great number of the parishes in Lon- 
don, and are printed in the Parliamentary Report, by which it 
appears that the number given above affords a fair general aver- 
age of the number of persons who' die unclaimell in the differ- 
ent parishes, and are buried at the parish expense.— The Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburgh, in their Report, addressed to 
the Committee, state tliat from four to five hundred persons are 
annually buried in Edinburgh at the public expense, and that 
that number would more than suffice for their school. Of the 
correctness of these general statements, and of the abundance of 
the supply from these sources alone, every anatomical teacher 
examined expressed his fullest conviction. » 

But objections have been urged against this mode of pro- 
viding for the anatomical schools ; and as tlie sources here 
indicated are the main sources from which a ceitain, regular, 
and abundant supply cun be expected to be derived, it is 
important to examine whether these objections are reasonable, 
or suggest any serious, or at least any insuperable difficulties, 
that are likely to occur in practice. 

In the first place, it is objected that it is not right that any 
particular class should be exclusively selected from the com- 
munity for the purpose of dissection ; that dissection, if a good 
at all, is a good to the whole body of the pepple, and that 
therefore every class ought to contribute an equal share to it, 
but that to make poverty the groundeof an exclusive selection 
for the accomplishment of this object is to convert science itself 
into an instrument of oppression, and to extend even beyond 
the,, grave the operation of the principle but too commonly acted 
on— the suffering of the many for the benefit of the few. We 
should feel an insuperable repugnance to any measure which 
was really obnoxioiis to this objection. We think nothing 
could be more iniquitous than to outrage the feelings of the 
poor, if it were necessary |o outrage the feelings of any one, in 
order to save those of the riph. But the measure here recom- 
mended is wholly free from this ground of objection. It does 
not propose the exclusive selection of any particular class 5 it 
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expressly includes persons of every rank ; it does not make the 
ground of selection poverty, but the absence of surviving rela- 
tives whose feelings may be wounded ; it does not regard the 
station of the dfiad, but the feelings of the liyipg, of whatever 
rank. It is justly observed by Mr. Brodie^^fjtnat the only 
objection which cftn be made to dissection arises from its 
injuring the feelings of relj^tives aiRl friends ; that the being 
dissected cannot matter to the poor dead carcass ; that conse- 
quently, the fittest persons in society for dissection are those 
who have no friends to care about thepi ; that the dead body 
of 'Course does not feel either injury or disgrace, and that 
therefore where there are no friends to feci it, the mischief to 
society can alfsolutely be itone at all.” Were an enactment 
made by the legislature, declaring that the bodies of a particular 
class of individuals should alone be selected for dissection, it 
would justly create a great feeling of disgust, and in fact would 
not be tolerated; but since a great number of persons die in 
workhouses and hospitals without a relative, without a friend, 
without even an acquaintance to care about them, there can, be 
no conceivable evil in appropriating the bodies of such indi- 
viduals to dissection. VVcre it at the same time provided that 
the body of no individual even thus destitute should be dis- 
sected if he himself expressed his wish to the contrary, then 
no possible injury could be inflicted upon any one by the dis- 
section of this large class of persons. 

In the second place it is objected that there is a peculiar 
))rejudice on the part of the poor and destitute against dissection, 
and that to subject them to this process would have the effect 
either of keeping them out of eleeniosinary establishments or of 
embittering their last moments. Were there any truth in this 
representation it would afford a very serious objection to the 
measure proposed: but the objection arises from a confusion 
of ideas ; from confounding together the aversion which the 
poor in common with all other ])ersons feel at having their own 
bodies or the bodies of their friends treated with disrespect, and 
wdiat is termed a natural aversion to dissection. There is no 
such thing as a natural aversion to dissection. There is^ in 
many persons an undetined feeling of dread connected with the 
dead body, but there is in no person who understands the 
meaning of the term, a horror at di^sectioii. There is nothing 
in this process or in its result calculated to inspire horror : it is 
ap exquisitely delicate operation, and^ its effect is to display a 
mechanism so complicated and sc\ beautiful, that there is no 
study at all comparable to it in the intensity of the interest it 
is capable of exciting ; it is m of the greatest delicacy, em- 
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ployed to display structure of the greatest beauty. Exhibit to 
any human being a dissected arm ; show him its muscles, its 
tendons, its blood-vessels, its ijerves ; point out to him their 
mulfual relations : explain to him the manner iii which they are 
united, and sep^ted, arid clothed, and defended ; expound to 
him their individual and their combined action, every feeling 
wilt be lost in wonder and ddmiratic^n; wonder at the complica- 
tion of the machinery, at the extreme delicacy of its structure ; 
at its amazing strength, at the simplicity, the certainty, the 
accuracy, the rapidity, ih^ power, the efficiency of its action : in 
a word, at that adaptation of means to ends which can never 
be contemplated without delight, and the study of which in the 
animal body affords the highest pleasure, because the most 
wonderful ends are accomplished by the most curious means. 
Medical men have too much confined to themselves the know- 
ledge they acquire of the animal economy ; they have appeared 
to think that the public eye cannot look upon this apparatus, 
though infinitely more beautiful than that of any machine that 
was ever constructed, and that the uninitiated cannot com- 
prehend the functions performed by the apparatus, although it 
is no more difficult to understand when once discovered than 
the known action of any other exquisite piece of mecha- 
nism. Scientific men are constantly lamenting their ignorance 
of the structure and functions of organized bodies : well- 
educated persons of both sexes arc contjuually expressing their 
willingness for tlie sake of that knowledge to see, to examine, to 
study, whatever anatomical preparations may be necessary : the 
lower orders of the people, whenever opportunities occur by 
which the point can be fairly put to the test, manifest the 
same intense interest on the subject, the same calmness in con- 
templating it, the same earnest desire for information. '"There 
is a very strong fact,’’ says professor Pattison "cwhich perhaps 
may be important for the Committee to know, as it proves that 
when the public conies to know the nature of dissection, the 
prejudice which exists against it is removed. Mr. Compton, 
the surgeon-general of Ireland, mentioned to me that when- 
he teach anatomy, he built a small dissecting-room ; 

and as the thing was known to all the persons employed in the 
neighbourhood, he thought the best way to carry on his 
anatomical pursuits V^^as, to leave the door open, that the public 
might come in and look at his dissections, and attend his 
lectures ; and the consequence was, that a great number of 
porters and ostlers, and the p^)orer people came in to his lectures ; 
and after they were finished, he took tte opportunity of pointing 
^ out to them the structure of the body, and the importance of this 
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being known, 8cc. ; the effect produced was, that the whole of the 
lower orders around became so interested, and so favourably 
disposed to dissection, that they brought him bodies themselves.’* 
— ‘‘The more people*s minds a^e familiarized to disseQtidn,** 
observes Mr. Brodie, “ the less they think of -it. Those who 
live in the neighbourhood of an anatomical school think nothing 
about it. I remember, some years ^go, it so happened that 
several bodies, I believe as many as ten, were brought into the 
dissecting-room in Windmill-street, in the middle of the day ; 
and many persons in the street must h^ve known it, and it did 
not excite the smallest attention among them ; they were accus- 
tomed to it,'* — When I first began to practise in London,** 
says Dr, SoutHwood Smith, I became attached to one of the 
principal dispensaries ; often there was a very great objection in 
the minds of the friends of those who died, to allow an examina- 
tion after death : but I found that, by reasoning with the poor, 
and explaining to them the importance of such inspection, I 
could generally succeed in obtaining their consent : ultimately 
I found very little difticulty, and it was always greatly lessened 
by allowing the friends to be present. I observed, that they 
attended to what .was going on with great calmness and interest ; 
I recollect no instartce of a relation or friend having been 
present at sucli an examination, who did not become convinced 
by it, of its usefulness and importance ; and in very many 
instances, 1 went away, receiving the warmest thanks of the 
people for what I had done. I may state, that the same result 
has been obtained at the London Fever llos])ital. I am one of 
the physicians to the London Fever Hospital : in that institution 
a considerable number of persons die annually : it had been 
the rule never to examine any one there without the consent of 
friends ; we hardly ever meet with any dilliculty, and when any 
objection does exist, it can generally be removed by reasoning 
the matter with tlie frit*iids that come to claim tlie dead. The 
Irish, of whom there is al\vays a great number in the hospital, 
must be excepted. We have hitherto not been able to make 
any impression upon them : latterly, however, we have examined 
the bodies of all the Irish that have died, without consent : 
there was some clamour at first ; it is now a good deal subsided; 
and I wish particularly to direct the attention of the Committee 
to the fact, that although it is now known ib thcpse people, that 
the body is invariably examined after death, it lias not had tlie 
least effect in deterring them from entering the hospital.*’— It 
is* stated by Mr. Herbert Mayo, thf^t in the principal towns in 
Holland, public lectures «are given on anatomy : that in those 
lectures dissected subjects are exhibited : that the public 
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generally attend : that the process of dissection is carried on 
before them as far as it is in our own schools, and that it is 
witnessed without terror or disgust. 

It i,s not the being dissected which is repulsive to the poor, 
but the being treated In a manner not customary : it is the 
custom for the dead body to be buried : people therefore 
naturally desire that their 'own bodks, and the bodies of their 
friends should be buried : let the dissection of the body be a 
recognized and familiar thing, and all objection to the practice 
will be at an end. ^-^vep now no one really cares what becomes 
of the dead body; |^ovi (led it be not treated with indignity ; 
that of course is not tolerated, because few people like to be 
thought to have no regard for their deceased 'friends. It is 
justly observed by Mr. Twyford, that provided the mind be 
not drawn to dwell upon the fact in detail, no one cares about 
the dissection of the body : digging the body up in an open 
place, as it is now necessarily exhumed, is of course objected to, 
but no one cares whether A. B. is dissected, if it be not brought 
before his eyes by some unnecessary exposure or indecency. 
Even the Irish, \^ho are commonly supposed to have such an 
exceeding regard for the dead, do not appear to set much value 
upon the body. An Irish woman lately claimed a child in a 
work-house, and after having kept it three or four days, and 
waked it, she threw the dead body into the work -house. In 
another instance, the parish authorities, knowing the mischiefs 
which follow a wake, resolved not to give up the body of a 
person, the relationship being too remote to entitle the claimants 
to it. On the day of the interment, they attacked the funeral 
procession, carried oft" the corpse, and kept it for three days, 
waked it, and on the fifth day they ])ut it into a sack and threw 
it into the work-house. 

In foreign countries where dissection is openly practised, and 
where no artificial exciten\ent or terror is' associated with the pro- 
cess, the people universally are indifter'mtto the subject. It is well 
known that in Paris, in all the public hospitals, and in all the insti- 
tutions resembling our workhouses, the bodies of those who die, 
which are not claimed within twenty-four hours after death, are 
sent to the schools of anatomy : acquaintances and relations 
give themselves no trouble to find out and claim their friends, 
in order to prevent this appropriation of their bodies. In Vienna, 
the unclaimed, who die in the public hospitals, are appropriated 
to dissection ; and the majority of those who die are not claimed : 
there is no prejudice against dissection ; the practice is carried 
on so quietly that no feeling is outraged. At Gottingen, all 
perso\l8 dying in prison, or in a penitentiary, all execute^ 
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criminals, all the poor who are supported at the public expense, 
and the public women, are given up to anatomy, and yet so little 
is the idea of disgrace associated*\yith this practice, that it»is*by 
no means uncommon for the poor to sell*their own bodies. 

There is a prevalent notion that the repugnance to the 
examination and dissection of the b(*dy is so great in the poor 
of this country, that the apprehension of it would deter them 
from entering the hospitals. That this is a groundless fear there 
is the most abundant evidence. “ The yoor/! says Mr. Brodie, 
“ are very glad indeed to get into the piibliiif^hospitals ; at our 
hospital we frequently send away three times the number we 
have beds to receive ; if any icluctance be felt at going into a 
hospital, it depends on the grade of the individuals in society, 
not on the fear of dissection. I am not at all aware that there 
is any disinclination on the part of tlie poor to gain admission 
to those hospitals which have dissecting establishments attached 
to them.’’ It is stated by Mr. Abernethy, that at the time of 
adding the dissecting establishment to St. Bartholomew’s- 
hospital, it was found that the ’number of persons claiming 
admission di<l not^ at all fall off: that there is one hospital in 
London wliere the pc4)r know that most of tlie bodies are 
dissected ; yet applications for admission there are as numerous 
as in other hospitals ; that the poor go into hosjntals because 
they are ill, and do not think that they are to die there, or if 
they do, they care not what is to become of their remains. At 
St. Tliomas’s-hospital there has certainly been no diminution in 
tlie number of patients entering the hospital for relief, in conse- 
(paence of the dissecting establishment attached to it : a great 
many more apply for admission every week than can possibly 
be admitted. The patients are not in tlie habit of expressing 
any anxiety on the subject of their bodies being examined in 
case of their dying. I 4cnow of no facts,” says Mr. Green, 
in support of that : I kno^ of one fact to the contrary, where 
one of the patients left her body for dissection in the hospital.” 

All these details show that the repugnance to dissection 
which is supposed to prevail at present among tlie people in thi.^ 
country is greatly overrated : while there are others which 
prove, ill the clearest manner, that a just and sober feeling is 
gradually taking possession of the jiublic* mind. “In my 
remembrance,” says Mr. Brodie, “ it was not a very common 
thing for the bodies of those who died out of hospitals to be 
examined, that is, to be partially dissi^‘ctcd : but tliose who are 
only ten or fifteen years older than I am, tell me that in their 
time it was much less common. In short, it was much nfore 
difficult formerly than it is at present, tc» persuade people, espe*' 
yoi^. X.— w, Hi 
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daily those of the poorer dasses, to submit to the examinatiou 
of the bodies of their friends : now the difficulty is so little, that 
thfer^ is hardly a practitioner ifi London, in practice amongst the 
lowest description of pljrsons, who does not examine the bodies 
of a great many of those who die under his care. Altogether, I 
believe that the prejudice against dissection is much less than 
it was twenty-five years ago. Ih our hospital it has always 
been considered a rule, that every body who died was to be 
examined, and we have had no difficulty about it : perhaps 
once in two or three years, there comes a poor woman to ^pray 
that her child or her sister may not be examined, because it 
was her wish that she should not but it is very<Tarely that there 
is any such application either before or after death : they consider 
the examination as a matter of course, and think nothing about it. 
Examination is, ii> fact, dissection to a certain extent, and the 
more people’s minds are familiarized to dissection, the less they 
think of it.’’ — '' I never observed any feeling expressed among the 

f oor in reference to examination or dissection in their own case. 

do not therefore believe that the anticipation of dissection (in 
case no friends come forward to claim their bodies for burial) 
would be a source of distress and apprehension to patients 
dangerously ill. The argument to which I have adverted, is 
probably the only argument against a law, permitting, or en- 
forcing the directors of parochial establishments to give over 
the bodies of those who die unclaimed by friends, for dissection. 
It should be borne in mind, that surgeons must begin to prac- 
tise on the poor, as the rich employ those only who are known 
to have already practised their art successfully. It is therefore 
for the interest of the poor especially, that surgeons and practi- 
tioners of every kind, before they commence practising, should 
be well educated .” — Herbert Mayo, Esq. I conceive, that if 
unclaimed bodies were permitted by \aw, not forced to be given 
lip to dissection, the English public would support the measure 
most heartily.” — Dr. D, Barry, “ I think, in my own ex- 
perience there is much less objection among the higher orders 
now to examination after death than there was formerly. It is 
a much less difficult matter now to obtain permission to examine 
a body; should not object to make an application for that 
purpose in any c;jtse ; should hot think it would hurt the rela- 
tions’ feelings so far as to deter me from asking .” — Sir Henry 
Halford. ‘‘ The poor are now nearly indifferent, as far as relates 
to a partial dissection of the body : they throw no obstruction 
in.the way ; they often inquire whaj. has been the result of the 
examination, and they see us going to make it, without the 
slightest objection, Some time ago parish officers opposecl 
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considerable difficulties to examination : then the prejudices of 
the poor were very great : from tlje moment that these difficul- 
ties were withdrawn, and the practice bejjame more geneial, it 
was found that the prejudices in the minds of the poor began 
rapidly to decline. At the time when it was difficult to obtain 
permission to examine a body, .the pooAvere in a state of excite- 
ment and alarm when such examination took place : now we 
often see fifty or sixty Irishmen about the dead-house, when an 
examination is going on, and they appee# perfectly indifferent 
to it.’’— r. Rose, Esq. 

But the most striking proof of the diminution of prejudice, 
and of the extensfon of sound opinion and correct feeling on this 
subject is afforded by Dr. Macartney, Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Dublin. This distinguished anatomist, with 
a view of lessening the public prejudice against dissection, and 
extending a more considerate and just view on the subject, left 
by will his own body to be subjected to this process after death, 
and expressed a wish that enlightened men, whether belonging 
to the medical profession or not, would follow his example. In 
order to induce them to do so, he prepared the following 
document ; — • 

‘‘We whose names are hereunto affixed, being convinced that 
the knowledge of anatomy is of the utmost value to mankind, 
inasmuch as it illustrates various branches of natural and moral 
science, and constitutes the very foundation of the healing art ; 
and believing that the erroneous opinions and vulgar prejudices 
which prevail with regard to dissection, will be most effectually 
removed by practical examples, do hereby deliberately and 
solemnly express our desiic, that at the usual period after 
death, our bodies, instead of being interred, should be devoted 
by our surviving friends, to the more rational, benevolent, and 
honourable purpose of explaining the structure, functions, and 
diseases of the human body.”* 

In a single fortnight, without solicitation, this document was 
signed by ninety-eight highly respectable persons, consisting 
chiefly of physicians, surgeons, and medical students, but* 
including also, lawyers, clergymen, country gentlemen, and 
persons of title. , . 

In the face of all these facts, it is impossible to contend that 
the legislature can have any difficulty in passing the few and 
simple regulations which alone are necessary. There was a time, 
when, with some reason, they might hate feared to approach the 
subject : now they are impifriously called upon to do so ; th® 
atrocious crimes which have lately been brought to light, leave 

L 2 . * 
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lliem no alternative ; fortunately their task is easy : they have 
oiily to introduce a bill contaviing the following enactments. 

41 That the praclicg of dissection, and the possession of dead 
bodies for the purpose of dissection, be lawful. 

2. That it be lawful for any person to devote his own body to 
c(i^3section, cither by gift^, legacy^ or sale. 

3. That it be lawful for the next of kin, or for executors to 
devote any body to dissection, unless the individual shall by his 
last will and testamen<:, expressly forbid such an appropriation 
of his body, 

4. That it be lawful for the medical officers ^of any hospital or 
charitable institution, and for tlie overseers of any poor-house, 
to devote the body of any person who may die in such 
establishments, to dissection, unless such body be claimed by 
the next of kin within twenty-four hours after death, or unless 
the individual have expressly forbidden the dissection of his 
body by his last will and testament. 

5. That every body sent fqr dissection to a school of anatomy, 
be buried with funeral rites, on or before the 21st day after it 
has been received. 

Of course the bill must likewise repeal that pait of the law 
which makes it penal to have possession of a dead body for the 
purpose of dissection; that part of the law which renders it 
penal for any person to appropriate a body to dissection, and 
perhaps also that part of the law which renders dissection part 
of the penalty of the crime of murder. But we see no objection 
to this appropriation of the body of all persons who die under 
sentence for criminal offences, whether in the hulks, gaol, 
penitentiary, or elsewhere, while all other persons of every rank 
and condition, who have no fiiends to claim the body, and w ho 
have themselves expressed no wish on the subject, should, as a 
matter of course, be disposed of in tins manner. " / 

Thus we have laid before the reader, and put into some order 
the preceding mass of evidence, of fact, and of opinion, in order 
that he may make himself thoroughly acquainted with the whole 
of this question. The Committee of the House of Commons 
have had the very great merit of divesting this subject, hitherto 
thought so delicjjte anc^ exciting, of its terrors, and of demon- 
strating by a variety and completeness of proof, which is abso- 
lutely irresistible, that the course to be pursued is plain and 
simple, and may with perfect ease be rendered effectual. We 
hope and believe the resPvdt of their labour will be tlie wise and 
final settlement of a question oP the highest importance to 
science and humanity, and as it now appears, to the security of 
life itself. 
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Art. IX.— 1. Gomez Arias 'j or the Moors of /IJpiijarras, 3 Volumes. 

Hurst. 182S. 

2. The Castilian, A Spanish Tale.* S Volumes. Colburn. 182d. 

IgPAIN is generally considered to be the Bind of romance. The 

peculiarities of the Spanish character, the high-toned entliu- 
siasin, the fervent devotion, the chivalnoiis disposition, even of 
the lowest classes, afford very varied topics of inqiury for the 
philosopher, and an extensive field for tlie excursions of the 
poet and the novelist. True it is, that tlje national features of 
that people have undergone very considerable alteration in these 
later times, yet much of thei r original character remains unchanged . 
In high and middie life, the duenna and the escudero have to- 
tally disappeared — the Moorish blind and the grated window 
have been exchanged for the open balconj’^, where the fair inha- 
bitant of a warm climate displays her cliarms more frequentlj^ 
and freely than our northern habits would seem to ivarrant — and 
the serenades of a gallant have sunk into silence since the doors 
of the drawing-room were thrown open for his admission. In 
the humble ranks of socic^t)-, howeiVr, the national manners ar(' 
still preserved ; and^tlie guitar is even now often heard breaking 
the silence of the night^while the cloak serves to conceal tlu' 
deadly weapon, which, under the excitement of fierce passions, 
and without the restraint of an efiicient police, proves but too 
often a deadly instrument l)y which the enemy or the rival ma}" 
be removed. But if the Spaniards, even of the present day, pos- 
sess some claim to the attention of the lover of the romantic, far 
more attractive are the claims of their less civilized ancestors, 
and elevated is the position they are enl itled to occupy in that 
modern and favourite d(*partment of literary composition, the his- 
torical novel. The ancient liistory of Spain, in addition to all 
the incidents distinguishing the feudal ages, abounds with events 
of 110 common character — ^m unremitting intestine war raging 
in the bosom of the country, ^through many centuries, between 
two nations entirely dissimilar in their religion, political institu- 
tions, manners, and habits ^ yet by the vicissitudes of tlie con- 
test, constantly mixing and communicating to each other many of ^ 
their peculiarities ; religious animosity, on tlie one hand, embit- 
tered by political hatred, and, on the other, softened by daily 
intercourse, these circumstances combifie to impart a strong 
and peculiar nationality to the people, among whom the traces 
both of their Gothic and their Oriental origin may be distinctly 
recognized, though at the same time thej are found not inharmo- 
niously blended. Prodigies aii^l miracles are not wanting to height- 
en the colouring of this picture of contrasts. Saints are seen 
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charging at the head df the Christian cavalry^ bloody battles are 
fought^ where one and two hundred thousand men fall on one 
side, and but twenty or thirty on the other — heroes of gigantic 
diinfcnsions arise, by ;vhom even the preiix of Charlemagne are 
thrown into the shade — Don Pelayo, Bernardo del Carpio, the Cid, 
and many more of inferior renown, though of equal prowess, oc- 
cupy prominent places in the grand display. Each of these fa- 
bulous of half-fabulous personages would be a fit subject for a 
romantic poem ; though we doubt whether the little we know of 
them, and the scanty materials we possess respecting the age 
when they lived, or are supposed to have lived, would be sufficient 
to furnish materials for an historical novel, wjiich should bring 
home a conviction of their identity. If we come down to more 
recent periods, when the scene, though no less splendid, is illu- 
mined by glimmerings of historical light, subjects will be found 
of great interest if properly treated. Amongst others, we may 
mention San Fernando, a conqueror and a legislator, the contem- 
porary of St. Louis, equal to him as a warrior and a knight, and 
much his superior in wisdom.; Alphonso the sage, as remarkable 
for his learning, as for his errors and misfortunes ; Pedro the 
Cruel, and his boisterous times, during which, to borrow the 
happy phraseology (;f Quintana, the men of Castile seemed to 
possess arms only to destroy, and hearts only to hate : the reign 
of Don Juan 11, alike distinguished by the taste for literature 
prevailing in his court, and by the factious spirit of his nobility ; 
the brilliant epoch of hY'rnando and Isabella, when Granada was 
conquered, the whole of Spain united under one sway, a new 
world discovered, the Impiisition established, and the Spanish 
monarchy moulded into the form which it preserved during 
the two succeeding centuries ; the war of the Comunidades under 
Charles V, and the revolt of the Moriscoes of Granada under 
Philip II, an occurrence to which we^are indebted for one of the 
finest odes, and one of the best historical compositions in the 
Spanish language. VVe marvel that sir Walter Scott has not 
thought of venturing upon so rich a ground. That he has a 
smattering of Spanish scholarship may be deduced from the cir- 
cumstance of there being nowand then some scraps of that lan- 
guage thrown into his works. The Vision of Don Rodrigo, 
though not one of his h^^st poetical effusions, shows that he once 
looked towards the Peninsula. We should like to see him upon 
Spanish territory, in his character of a novelist. His excursion 
to France was not infelicitous. Let him cross the Pyrenees, 
and let his genius brood Upon the vicissitudes of Spanish history. 
The scented breeze of the Guadal<j[aivir Will, we venture to pre- 
dict, recruit his wearied spirits, and infuse into his mind the 
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vividness and the elasticity which distinguished the most bril- 
liant period of his writings. 

A Spaniard^ evidently one of the many disciples of the Scotch 
novelist, has undertaken to fiH the vacuum which we^ have 
pointed out, by presenting us %vith novels upon subjects (Irawn 
from the chronicles of his country. Don Telesforo de Trueba 
y Cosio (we love, with the Vicar of Wakefield, to give the whole 
name) has had a difficult t&sk to perforin : yet some circum- 
stances were highly in his favour. The subject of his works 
was both novel and attractive — the country and manners he pro- 
fessed to describe were not yet familiar* to the English reader — 
vague associations of chivalry and heroism were connected with 
the very name tf Spain — while, as a foreigner, and especially a 
Spaniard, he was sure of a sympathising auditory among the 
people of this country. He found from the same circumstance 
a decent apology for the defects of his English style. But he 
trod upon ground wdiere many had stumbled, and but one (we 
mean Mr. Cooper) partially succeeded ; he had to deal with a 
public become more fastidious, and somewhat satiated, with works 
of this class ^ habituated to the nranner of one popular author, and 
fond even of his faults. The materials which our author possessed 
respecting the men and the things he intended to describe were 
not very numerous, and he had to write in a language not his 
own, a great difficulty to all authors, ])ut one of particular magni- 
tude to the novelist and to the dramatist : yet he has undoubt- 
edly succeeded in exciting the attention of the public. His two 
novels have been eagerly read, and, as appears to us, very indul- 
gently judged. After making a due allowance for the liberality 
which he has experienced from the critical department of the 
press, still something remains of real, though not of very distin- 
guished, merit. 

The subject of his first work (Gomez Arias) does not possess 
any general interest. There is a Spanish play upon it from the 
pen of Calderon, marked by all the peculiarities of that author, 
and of the Spanish writers in general ; some parts of it are ex- 
ceedingly touching, others disgustingly affected. The hero him- 
self is represented as a consummate villain, very ill calculated to 
impress us with a high idea of a proud Castilian knight. The 
connection of the plot with a rebellion of the Moors of Granada 
against their merciless persecutors, for such.their Christian mas- 
ters were, seemed to point out a very obvious course to render a 
novel upon such a subject, not only interesting as a popular 
story, but characteristic of the age and country with which it 
was associated. How far Gomez Atias is to be thought deserv- 
ing of the title which it eVims, will appear from a 6umina;*y re- 
view of its principal incidents. ^ 
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The scene opens in Granada, where Isabel of Castile, a 
woman so illustrious in history, is represented as holding her 
court. Don Alonso de Aguilar, the brother of the celebrated 
Gotizalvo de Cordova, afterwards called the Great Captain, and 
one of the first lords in«that court, has betrothed his daughter 
Leonor to Don Lope Gomez Arias, an accomplished and high- 
born knight, but an itnpnncipled courtier, and a profligate 
libertine. The lady had anoihel* suitor, Don Kod^o de 
Cespedes, upon whom Don Lope has inflicted a severe wound, 
in a quarrel growing out of their competition for the hand of 
the disdainful beauty. This circumstance keeps Gomez Arias 
from the court, though the favourable reports of the wounded 
knight’s state of health lead to a hope that his absence will not 
last long. At this time, information reaches Granada of a 
general revolt of the Moors in the mountains of Alpujarra, 
and Don Alonso is appointed to the command of the forces 
destined to put down the rebellion. A tournament is cele- 
brated, which is somewhat heavily described and over-encum- 
bered with chivalric mottoes and common-places. Don Lope, 
as was to bo expected, attends iucog^iitoy and wins the prize ; 
but he withdraws unrecognised, except by his mistress. A 
second pa^is^lnt takes place, of a diflerent sci^rt, ciiul of a character 
peculiar to the Spaniards, where Don Lope does not appear, 
and the prize is carried by young Don Antonio de Leyva, a 
knight not altogether unacceptable to Leonor, who, in the 
vulgar phrase, has discovered the advantages of having two 
strings to her bow. As Gomez Arias has thought it proper to 
abscond, and I^eyva stood next to him on the first day, and 
above all the rest on the second, the triumph is awarded to him 
by the queen, who presents him noth a portrait hanging from 
a chain which she herself throws round his neck. This gift is 
to be considered as a gage of Isabeks royal word, to grant any 
boon the wearer may think proper tv demand. The games 
being over, J-)on Alonso departs upon liis military expedition. 
The scene is shifted, and w^e are ‘introduced to Don Lope 
Gomez Arias and his valet Roque, a cowardly, talkative, im- 
pudent personage, in whom we recognise the Gracioso of the 
SpUnish plays. Their conversation turns upon the master’s 
libertinism, and the servant presumes to moralise and give 
advice; he is, in consequence, beaten by his master. From 
their conversation, we learn that the pi*incipal reason of Don 
Lope’s concealment is, his being engaged in a love intrigue 
with young Theodora de Monteblanco, the daughter of Don 
Manual de Monteblanco, !ln old gentleman living in retire- 
ment, in some small town. This young damsel, a sort of 
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boarding-school lady, loves Gomez Arias to distraction, and 
expects that he will espouse her, an event, of which, as wc have 
seen, there is not the least probability ; for though Don Lope 
is rather fond of the girl, his ambition aims at higher obje^cts. 
After many uninteresting incidefnts, I]k)n Lope prevail^ upon 
the girl to run away with him, and leaves her in the M'oods 
while asleep, to shift for herself. A^ party of the rebel Moors 
come Jp the spot, and sewe upon the forlorn beauty. The 
scene ^ again changed, and we are carried into the presence of 
Cafieri, one of the rebel chiefs, an indolent and vicious fellow, 
impatient of his brief authority, to wl^ich his birth alone has 
given him a title. Near him is a Christian renegade, called 
Bermudo, or Ah^gi'af, one of the principal actors in this novel, 
who, some time before, had been grievously wronged by Gomez 
Arias ; this un23riiicipled man having seduced Bermudo’s 
mistress, and caused her death by brutal treatment. Upon the 
character of this renegade, considerable labour has been be- 
stowed. lie is a sort of Zanga, ferocious and vindictive, rant- 
ing and raving, in short, a perfect villainous bravado j but thougli 
a copy of a thousand originals, he is well drawn upon the 
■whole. Before these gentlemen the captive beauty is brought ; 
her attractions [Trodyce such an eflect upon Caheri the sensual- 
ist, as might be antiVipated ; and the Moor, after trying every 
possible expedient to render himself amiable in her eyes, 
decides upon offering her violence, when he is sudddenly 
stopped by the unexpected arrival of a stranger wlio finds his 
way into his tent. This visitor proves to be LI Feri de Be- 
nastepar, the hero of the Moorish insurgents, and the first 
amongst their chiefs. While he is reproving Caneri, who 
seems to acknowledge his superiority, they hear the sound to 
arms, find themselves to have been surprised, and are eoni- 
pletely defeated by Don Alonso de Aguilar. Tlie wandering 
Theodora is left behind by the fugitive Moors, and she falls 
into the hands of the Christian general, who takes her to his 
own house in Granada, •there to live with his daughter till 
means arc found to restore her to her agt'd father. Thus 
Gomez Arias and Theodora meet at the house of Aguilar just 
at the moment when the nuptials of the former arc to be cole- 
brated. The unfortunate Theodora is soon acquainted wdth 
this circumstance, and while her sicducer, is si ill ignorant of 
her presence, she steals unpei’ceivanl into his bed-room, raises 
her hand to stab him to the heart, drops the dagger, and hesi- 
tates till Gomez Arias awakes. An altercation ensues, and as 
he fears a disclosure by which hi% ambitious projects would 
undoubtedly be baffled, lie promises to make amends for his 
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past misconduct; she is easily induced to trust him, and an 
elopement is soon planned for the next day. Don Lope leaves 
her, and is sorely puzzled to devise some means to extricate 
himeelf from his very einbarrjfssing situation. To delay his 
marria'ge with Leonor, which ought to take place on that very 
day, is all important, and to this end he makes use of a very 
clumsy expedient. 'Fhfe Jiaughty coldness with whi^h his 
proposals are met by Aguilar and *^his daughter, is vi^ well 
described. As yet, nothing has been done, because "flomez 
Arias finds no practicable means to get rid of Theodora. While 
he is discussing this subject with his tiresome servant, a Mpor 
intrudes himself upon them, and suggests a plan to dispose of 
the young lady, by delivering her into the hands* of a powerful 
Moorish nobleman who is struck with her charms. This scene 
is one of the best in Gomez Arias, though a severe critic might 
well object to the facility with which the crafty courtier admits 
a perfect stranger to a knowledge of his most important secret. 
A pledge is asked by the Moor — a valuable ring which the 
queen gave to Don J^ope — and he, after some resistance, con- 
sents to deliver it. The deed of horror is soon after performed, 
and Theofera falls into the hands of Caneri, and the renegade, 
who, as (^feeaders must have guessed, i» the intruding Moor. 
The chapter in wiiich this incident is related, is forcibly written. 
Just after Don Lope concludes his odious bargain, he is in- 
formed of a circumstance which strikes him with terror ; the 
Moor to whom he has given up Theodora, is Caneri, the rebel 
chief, and death is the punishment lately denounced against all 
those who should have tj^e least intercourse with him. Gomez 
Arias’s fearful anticipatioils are, however, soon dispelled as he 
approaches Granada, and visions of future grandeur begin to 
dance in his eyes. Ihit no sooner has he entered the house of 
Aguilar, than he finds the scene changed. Suspicion attaches 
to him, which the sudden disappearance of Theodora has given 
rise to. The haughty Leonor is resolved to put off the nuptials 
for a whole month ; her suitor remonstrates in vain, he finds 
he must submit, and he resigns himself to his fate. Mean- 
while, tidings arrive of a new rebellion of the Moors : El Feri 
de‘Benastepar conquered, and supposed to have been slain by 
Don Alonso, makes his appearance in Sierra Bermeja, Aguilar 
marches against hvn, and Don Lope has a separate command 
in the expedition. During this time, Theodora has been libe- 
rated by the mysterious renegade, and conducted to the house 
of her father, who, after a severe reprimand, and upon full 
consideration of all the circumstances of her case, is determined 
to se^k redress from the queen. Wfiile he journeys to Gra- 
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nada, events of great importance occur. Don Alonso falls by 
the hands of El Feri in an engagement, very well told by the 
author, who had before him the simple and affecting narration 
of this event given by Don rfipgo de Mendoza, in hiij history 
of the rebellion of the Moriscoes. “Don Lope, on his side, 
retrieves the honour of the Christian arms, by defeating the 
rebels ,Jn many encounters, so that the victorious Feri -is at 
last ijPserted and driven from Spain — Cafieri killed in a mutiny 
of hi^ own soldiers — and the rebellion quelled. When he 
enters Granada as a conqueror, ami^^lst the shouts of the sur- 
rounding multitudes, he finds old Monteblanco and his daughter 
in the presence of the queen ; who, after listening to their 
complaints, \lecides thafDon Lope should marry Theodora 
without delay. Gomez Arias sullenly assents, and the inauspi- 
cious ceremony is performed. But he is soon placed in a 
situation of extreme peril, for at this moment the renegade 
comes forward to impeach him of treason, as having had inter- 
course with the rebels. His guilt is brought home to him by 
the evidence of tlie ring ; his trial follows, and he is condemned 
to die the death of a traitor. * His deportment during his trial, 
and after his condemnation, is well described. Vain arc the 
intreaties of his Ivife to obtain a pardon froilS the oftended 
queen; and Gomez Arias would have undergone the fate whieh 
he so richly deserved, were it not for the timely assistance of 
Don Antonio de Leyva. This knight, as has been related, is 
in possession of a precious gift of the (]iieen, by presenting 
which, his demands should be granted. He accordingly waits 
upon Theodora, into whose hands he deposits the valuable 
trinket ; she flies — obtains access to the (piecn, returns with a 
free pardon, and reaches the place of execution just at the 
moment when her guilty husband is about to ascend the fatal 
steps. They arc both conducted before tlie (pieen, attended 
by an immense crowtl, and by the friars n lio in Spain are wont 
to attend the culprits tp the scalfold. When Cioinez Arias is 
thanking his royal mistress for her mercy, and showing some 
symptoms of returning love to his devoted bride, one of the 
friars advances and plunges a poinard into his bosom. ^ This 
friar is the renegade, who, xery improbably indeed, had found 
means to introduce himself to Gomez Arias under that disguise, 
to enjoy the pleasure of revenge ""in its •fullest extent, by wit- 
nessing his execution and embittering the last moments of his 
life. No skill can subdue the elTccts of the wound — the dagger 
* is poisoned — Gomez Arias digs — the renegade is put to 
death — Leonor is mawned to De Leyva — and T*heodora returns 
to the house of her father, where she dies of a broken heart. 
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From the foregoing extract, it will be seen that the plot or 
story of the novel under our consideration, is not badly con- 
ceived — ^that it abounds in incident, and its component parts 
arc brought together with skill and‘industry. But this, although 
a merit, ^is not one of a vepy superior order. 

To the title of an historical novel, Gomez Arias can lay but 
a very inconsiderable claim., And yet the author had before 
him very splendid materials, had he k’nown how to avail hifeself 
of them. There is something poetic and striking in the very 
name of Granada. The age of the Catholic king and his queen 
is a very remarkable era, tind abounds with eminent characters, 
in the description of which the fancy of the poet and the learn- 
ing of the erudite, the genius which, creates and the judgment 
which selects, might have been displayed with advantage. 
Isabel, that lofty, ambitious, and talented woman, jealous of 
her husband’s influence, and yet never acting in opposition to 
him; fond of uncontrolled power, though submitting her 
actions to the dictates of her ghostly aclviscrs, might have 
been represented with great eftect. Her husband, close and 
crafty, is a very dramatic character. Cardinal Ximenez, the 
meddling, fie^’ce, and master-spirit, who flattered the pride of 
the Castilian® Mobility, kindled the flames of •religious persecu- 
tion, was the creator of a standing armj^, and an eflicieiit police 
in Spain, ought to have been introduced in a representation of 
that court, where he at that time began to render himself con- 
spicuous. The discoverer of the new world, Columbus, could, 
without violence, have been brought to enliven the scene. We 
dislike the clumsy contrivances, by wliich all the learning 
which the writer is master of, is thrown pellmell into his 
work. Still a book, pretending to be an historical novel, ought 
to give us a representation of the manners, of the personages 
of the era it means to descidbe. We do not think sir 
Walter Scott perfect in this respect, yet it i would be downright 
absurdity to make a comparison between him and Senor Trueba, 
After reading Ciomez Arias, we are not at ‘all acquainted with the 
period to wliich it refers. The story might remain untouched, 
with all its good and bad qualities adhering to it, were the 
names;' of the actors to be changed, and the scene to be placed 
in other countries and times. 

As a romance, and this may be properly supposed to be the title 
which belongs to this production, Gomez Arias is not destitute 
of merit. The plot is well linked together. In the portraiture of 
characters we hnd much to praise ; that of Don Lope stands 
foremost; he is a scoundrel aiAl a despicable one. Yet he pos- 
sesses so^nc dazzling qualities, which rentier him not an amiable. 
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but a dramatic personage. Bermudo is delineated with ability, 
and, on some occasions, with power, though often exaggerated. 
Cafieri is a happy conceptioli^ and so is Leonor de Aguilar. 
Of the comic characters we are less fftnd. Roque is frequently 
tedious ; the duenna altogether intolerable. Peregil is a meaner 
sort of Roque. As for the host* of knights, Christian, and 
Mooi^* de Leyva, Cespcdes, El Feri, and the rest, they are all 
alike, all vague and insipid. 

In the pathetic parts of his novel, Senor Trueba has often 
succeeded, though he affords pretty frequent instances of vapid 
sentimentality, and conceited exaggeration. His descriptive 
powers arc by no means considerable. He has no distinct idea 
of the objects he intends to describe, but he borrows words and 
phrases from other books. His castles, his mountains, his 
\voods, his battles and tournaments, his men and women, have 
nothing to distinguish them, or stamp them with a particular 
physiognomy. 

His attempts at wit and humour arc very frequent, and for 
the most part, extremely infelicitous. In his explanations of 
the motives of the actions which he relates, Senor Trueba seems 
to intend to foflow*J^"ielding, but far, far indeed is the follower 
away from the leader. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of Senor Trueba’s first effort. 
His second is of a bolder cast. The Castilian is really an his- 
torical novel. The events which form the story are in them- 
selves a very important and highly interesting part of Spanish 
history, and by the share which our Black Prince and the famous 
French warrior du Cuesclin took in them, stand connected with 
the history of France and of England. The i-eign of Peter or 
Pedro the Cniel, is, indeed, one of the most dramatic periods 
in the annals of mankind. Never were the fierce passions of 
the feudal ages more •energetically at work, or their effects more 
terribly displayed. ^ 

Respecting the character of Pedro great diversity of opinion 
has prevailed. By several, or almost all the Spanish historians, 
he has been stigmatized as a monster. The historical scepticism 
of Voltaire led him to doubt such exaggerated accounts* and 
we find accordingly, that in the chapter devoted to his reign, 
in the Essai stir les Mazurs et ths Nations ; that lively 

and keen-sighted writer has endeavoured to palliate the faults 
of the Castilian tyrant. Not contented with this, he made 
• Pedro the subject of one of his w'prst tragedies, which is now 
totally forgotten. In Jipain, apologists have not been wanting 
to Don Pedro, and Senor Trueba mentions some of them in his 
introductory chapters. » 
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But a fact which deserves to be noticed is, that the poets of 
Old Spain have been in general more favourable to Peter the 
CrueJ, than the historians. Tmdition had probably handed 
down td* them many of his good qualities, which the courtly 
chroniclers of the usurper, and their indiscriminating copyists 
had tried to obscure. We l^ave in one of the Cancioneros an 
historical ballad, which begins by ‘ 4 , 

los pies de Don Enrique, 

Yace muerto cl Rei Don Pedro,” 

in which the arguments' for and against both brothers re- 
spectively, are brought forward and canvassed, with a visible 
leaning towards the murdered king; The Spanish dramatists 
have taken the same side. Many are the Spanish plays, where 
Don Pedro is represented under the character of a brave and 
generous, though severe king ; the haughty and cruel master 
of his nobles, but the protector of the humblest classes of his 
subjects. Amongst those dramas one entitled — “ Hep valiente 
y justiciero y Rico Homhre de Alcal&y'^ is worthy of particular 
attention. The Rico Hoinbre is' a feudal tyrant, the oppressor 
of his vassals, and the undutiful subject of his .lord the king. 
Don Pedro being informed of his misdeeds, .visits him under a 
false name, aiul Indngs himself acquainted with his acts of 
violence, and his contempt of the royal authority. Returned 
to his palace, the king summons the proud nobleman, who, 
upon his attending, is very much surprised and vexed to find 
in the monarch his quondam guest good Aguilera. Don Pedro 
upbraids him with his transgressions and inflicts upon him a 
summary punishment, by knocking his liead against the wall of 
the presence chamber with his own royal hands. Imprisonment 
ensues, the Rico 11 ombre is condemned, and in his anger 
he is heard to declare, that the king who so humbles him as a 
sovereign, would not dare to meet lihn as a man. The 
chivalrous disposition of Don Pedro cannot brook this taunt ; 
he assumes a disguise — repairs to the prison — and sets his 
captive at liberty without being known by him ; but before they 
part, he seeks to engage him in a quarrel. This is no difficult 
task 'with a man of so violent a temper. They dispute, draw 
their swords, fight in the dark, and the rebellious subject is 
con((uered, disarmed, ^and overthrown by his unknown master. 
At this moment attendants rush into the place with lights, and 
upon their asking — ivhat is thisf — The Rico Homhre de 
Alcal&y (replies the monarch the feet of king Don Pedro*' 
The different point of view under whi/di the actions of this 


♦ The valiant and severe, king, and the nobleman of Alcala, 
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monai*di appeared iu the eyes of his subjects, may well account 
for this diversity of opinion. The unruly nobles could ill bear 
the yoke even of wholesome authority, while to the oppregsed 
many, acts of despotism and tyranny, ,pf which their otvn op- 
pressors and tyrants were the victims, must have afforded a 
sort of compensation for their multiplied grievances. The 
epochs in the reign of KL Qruel ought also to be distinguished. 
In his earlier years Pedro, though violent and rasli, must be 
allowed to have possessed some virtues ; but it would be pre- 
posterous to deny, that, in his latter times, his ferocious and 
vindictive temper, soured by misfortune, and provoked by re- 
bellion, led hii)^ to acts of M;anton and unjustifiable despotism. 
The age in which he lived was also fruitful in crimes. We 
have often expressed our disbelief of the virtucKS supposed to be 
characteristic of the age of chivalry. Had we not supported 
our incredulity by the most uncontrovertible evidence, the 
history of Castile under Pedro el Cruel, would bear us out 
in our assertion. Yet that was the golden period of knightly 
virtue. Now that the age pf chivalry is gone” (a fact 
which, however it may be considered by some as a source 
of regret, and by^othprs of congratulation, all seem disposed to 
admit ;) no individiufl pretending to be looked upon as a gentle- 
man, would speak or act as the proud knights of those times 
were not ashamed to do. The decency of our manners forbids 
ns to employ the words wdth which Trastamara saluted his brother 
wdien he was preparing to murder him ; or the no less coarse, 
though more just retort of Pedro to the bastard. No second in 
a modern duel would act as dii (niesclin did i)etween the royal 
brothers. 

But let our opinion of Don Pedro be what it ma) , his charac- 
ter must stand confessed to be highly poetic. Both his good 
and bad points arose fyom violent and uncontrolled passions. 
As a lover, as a judge, as a warrior and as a king, he scorned 
the dictates of prudence, ‘and set all restraint at defiance. He 
would have been a fit subject for the pen of lord Byron. Let 
us see what he is becoim^ under the hands of Senor Trueba. 

Pedro el Cruel is not, however, the first personage in “ The 
Castilian.’’ This post of honour is held by his faithful and loyal 
follower Don Ferran de Castro, a Castjlian knight, full of 
prowess and chivalrous cpialities. He loves the fair Costanza 
daughter of Don Eyas dc Vargas, a courtly nobleman, with 
sDine grains of pride in his composition, but fickle and time-serv- 
ing, and, above all, determined to upon good terms with the 
ruling powers, which under frec[uent changes of government is, 
jifter all, no easy matter. The beautiful Costanza has also, 
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another suitor in the person of Don Alvar de-Lara, a noble- 
man of Trastaniara’s party, whom the author intends to draw 
as ft high* minded knight, thouglf in the sequel he represents him 
as guilty of the meanest actions. The story commences at the 
moment when Castile is in open rebellion against Don Pedro, 
and TrastaiiKi’ra, attended by the French forces under du 
Guesclin, is in full advance upon Seville, then the metropolis of 
the kingdom of Castile. Don Ferran, after a parting interview 
with his mistress, repairs under disguise to a fisherman’s hut 
upon the banks of the Guadalquivir where his master lies in 
concealment. The castle of Costanza’s father is entered by some 
stragglers belonging to Ti-astamara’s army whom Don Eyas 
dc Vargas endeavours to restrain by fruitless professions of his 
zeal for the cause of their master. Upon this we introduced 
to old Pimiento, an liscudero of the house of Vargas, one of the 
author’s best efforts, though partaking strongly of the nature of 
a caricature. He is a loyal man, true to his king Don Pedro, 
zealous for the honour of the house to which he belongs, and highly 
indignant at his master’s prevarication. His imprudent jiro- 
vocations excite the rage of the intruding soldiers, whose insults 
are carried to such lengths as to awake Don Eyas’s dormant 
feelings of pride. The old knight gives vent to his resentment, 
a scuffle ensues. Costanza sees the swords of the invaders di- 
rected against her father’s bosom, throws herself between 
them, and receives a wound which we imagined to be very des- 
perate, though it is wholly forgotten by the author, so it may be 
taken for granted it was not so bad as w^e fancied. At the mo- 
ment when Costanza falls, her admirer, Don Alvar, makes his. 
appearance, dismisses the marauders, and is welcomed by Don 
Eyas, who foresees the advantages of a connexion with a 
favourite of the new king. 

Leaving the inhabitants of the castle do attend to their own 
affairs, we arc transported to Seville, where the mob rise against 
Don Pedro and his partizans. The description of the riot is 
lively and amusing. The author may have witnessed some 
of the late commotions in Spain, and have copied from na- 
tui^e. But this tumultuous rising is only connected with the 
plot, inasmuch as the rioters pi’occcd to burn the house of a 
shoemaker devoted to Don Pedro. Crispin is a dark and mys- 
terious being, who, a little before, has made his appearance in 
company with de Castro ; and he is one of the best delineated 
characters in this novel, though his style of speaking is wholly 
unsuited to his station. After the tumult is somewhat subdued, 
Don Enrique enters Seville, while Don Pedro flies to Guienne, to 
himself under the protection of the prince of Walee, Th^ 
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courts or rather the camp, of this youn^^hero, is then represented, 
and a conversation between him and his knights is given in that 
quaint phraseology, which pasises with the ill-informed^ for a 
faithful copy of the colloquial style of the age, but winch is 
merely a combination of incongruous and grotesque phrases, be- 
longing to old writers of different eppehs ; and, when put toge- 
ther, forming a dialect which was never heard by mortal ears. 
The Castilian Ferran de Castro is introduced before the prince, 
and asks his assistance to replace his master upon his throne. 
After a short consultation, the boon is granted by Edward, who 
enters Spain with his army. Some of the military movements 
arc then reported — we use th^ word, because the descriptions of 
them are more in the style of Gazette details, than of those ani- 
mated narrations which enliven the pages of the poet, the novelist, 
and the historian# About this time, old Pimierito joins Don 
Ferran, his loyalty to Don Pedro having prevailed over his af- 
fection to the family of Vargas. The battle of Najara is fought, 
where victory declares for the English and Don Pedro, whom 
the successes of the day put in possession of the whole kingdom 
of Castile. He re-enters Seville in triumph, and gives multiplied 
proofs of his merCiles^ disposition. Vain are the efforts of Ed- 
ward to check the fer(5cious propensities of his royal ally, who, 
regardless of the duties of gratitude, not only treats his benefac- 
tors with cold neglect, but fails to fulfil the stipulations upon 
which he obtained their assistance. A heavier blow is in pre- 
paration for de Castro, He flies to the castle of Vargas, finds 
his Costanza true, and Don Eyas desirous to connect himself 
with those who Tire uppermost. They all repair to court, where 
the marriage of the two lovers is to be solemnized ; but Don 
Pedro, whose amorous disposition is no less remarkable than 
his ferocity, is enamoured of the charms of Don Eyas’s daugh- 
ter, and hesitates to gii^e his consent to the celebration of the 
nuptials. About this time, the mysterious shoemiiker (whom the 
author always calls Zapatero, merely because he likes to make 
a frequent use of Spanish Mwds) is put upon his trial before the 
king himself, as accused of having murdered a canon of the chap- 
ter of Seville. It seems that the deed was an act of revenge for 
a murder committed by the canon upon the shoemaker’s father. 
Don Pedro inquires into the case, and is, informed that the 
canon had been punished by being interdicted from saying mass 
for the term of a whole year, a visitation which, in those 
times, was frequently employed as a check on the irregularities 
of*the members of the Roman Catholic priesthood. After hear- 
ing this, the king condemi)^ the shoemaker to abstain from shoe- 
piaking for the same space of time. The original story is toI4 
yoii. Xioxw. B. M • * 
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in the Florcsta Espafiola,^ and Schor Trueba has spoiled it by 
amplifications in very bad taste. This decision, though it >vas 
an ^act affording protection to.thc poor against the privileged 
classes of the coinmunitj^ is repi'escnted as injurious to the king’s 
cause, by making him appear a contemner of religion ; a heinous 
sin in those days, and still more in the eyes of the Spaniards, 
liul heavier matters press fipon the*reader’s consideration. The 
kiug^s love for Costanza manifests itself openly, and old Don 
Eyas does not view it with dislike, not that he would consent to 
see his daughter degraded into prostitution, but that the hopes 
of a royal marriage (no uncommdn thing at that time, when 
high-born private ladies were often raised to thrones) begin to 
flutter about his easily-deluded imagination. Conspiracy mean- 
time is silently at work. Trastaniara’s partisans meet in Seville, 
and Don Alvar de Lara comes to join them from France, bring- 
ing with him a papal bull, by which Don Pedro is deposed from 
his kingly dignity. This bull must be publicly notified to Don 
Pedro, a dangerous business, which no one would take upon 
himself. A ludicrous discussion amongst the conspirators (most 
of whom are churchmen) folldw's, respecting the person who 
shall venture upon this rash experiment. It i? but the old story 
of the mice deciding who shall tie the bell*round the cat’s neck ; 
it is given in the author’s most infelicitous manner. The festi- 
vities of the marriage of the duke of Lancaster with Pedro’s 
daughter arc described in lively colours ; and the circumstance 
of the reading of the bull (an incident related by Mariana), and 
his throwing himself into the river to punish the daring reader 
is told with some animation. All these things combine to make 
the king odious. His ally, the Black Prince, withdraws in dis- 
gust, and Ferran dc Castro is alienated by the attempt to deprive 
him of his mistress. The Castilian resolves upon a desperate 
expedient ; he is privy to a plan by which Costanza withdraws 
from Seville. While thinking of the consequences of this act, in 
the darkness of the night he is accosted by a stranger, who puts 


* In tlic Florcsta the king himself is said to have advised the shoemaker 
tojiommit the murder, after kiiowiiiff the inadequate punishment inflicted 
up^on the murderer of his father. The guilty canon (archdeacon he is 
styled) was stabbed to the heart, while walking in the procession of Corpus 
Christ! (the Fete Dieu^of the French) the greatest pageant of the Roman 
Catholic church. The sentence was such as Scuor Trueba relates. In an 
old Spanish play which has for its title, “ El Primer Asistente de Sevilla y 
Moutaiics Juan Pascnal,’’ (we presume this is the play alluded to by Scuor 
Trueba in his Note 2nd. 2ud vol.,) the sentence is said to have been given 
by Juan Pascual, and confirmed by the king. The archdeacon is very ab- 
eurdly transformed into organist, which makes the sentence (not tq 
tke organ for a twelvemonth) improbable* 
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a letter into his hands, inviting him to abandon the cause of 
the tyrant, and join the party of Trastaniara, to avenge at opce 
his own and the public wrongs.* , Don Ferran pays little ►atten- 
tion to this letter, and waits upon the lang ; who, having been 
informed of Costanza’s flight, gives himself to a lit of the 
most ungovernable passion. ^ This is^ perhaps, one of the best 
parts of the novel, and we are tempted to insert it as the most 
tavourable specimen of the author’s style. 

* ** Well met, Ferran,” saidtl^c king*, striving to conceal his rage, 
^‘'we have something extraordinary for your car, and it is fortunate 
you are come, we should else have summoned you to our presence.” 

‘ Don Pedro fijftid a keen scnftiiiizing look on the Castilian, who 
made no comment, but seemed to expect the king to proceed. A 
pause ensued, when Don Pedro, no way rc-as.sured by the steady com- 
posure of the Castilian, continued, A most untoward occurrence ha.s 
taken ])lacc, and I marvel that you, being a party so intimately 
interested, have not yet received information.” lie again stopt, but 
again the Castilian jireserved his wonted silence. Don Pedro unable 
any longer to restrain the ebullition lof his feelings, exclaimed — 

^ By Santiago, this is cither rare hypocrisy thee, or an example 
of philosophy. Say*if hy chance thou art really ignorant tliat Cos- 
tanza is flown ? But,” h(M added, with a dark sneer, what foolery is it 
to tell you. Sir, what you know full well.” 

^ lie resumed his walk with folded arms, and an abrupt step, that 
plainly bespoke the agitation of his mind. He again stopt, and stamp- 
ing fiercely on the ground, ‘‘ By my faith this is a case closely to be 
looked at, its manifest open and daring opposition against our good- 
will and pleasure. Costanzji never would have taken such a measure 
of her own accord. No, some traitorous villain ha.s been tampering 
with her, and right glad would I be to be made acquainted with his 
name.” 

^ Senor,” said the Castilian, ^^yoiir wish may easily be satisfied, 
though 1 must premise that Costanza’s counsellor is no traitorous 
villain, for I was the man.”* 

^ You, Sir ! you I” exclainjcd the king, liiseyes flasliing fire, and 
dare you make a boast of the nefarious proceeding r” 

^ '' Nefarious proceeding > Heaven help us !” 

Yes ! Sir, yes ! a treacherous, a vile contrivance, to decoy yi 
female from the protection of her parent. But let me tell you Don 
Ferran, you have presumed too much on the foolish regard which the 
king has ever shown you, you have misjudged the*c.xtcut of his favour 
when you supi)oscd that so glaring a transgression would be sulFeicd 
to pass with impunity.” 

^ Transgression !” exclaimed the Castilian with warmth, Senor 
I aifl not conscious of any. The sitnatioi? in which 1 am placed with 
Costanza amply justifies a measure we have thought it properto adopt.” 

^ God-a-mcrcy I Senor,” quoth the king, with a bitter banter, I 
give you much credit for your prudence ) Uit, let me tell you, very 

M 2 
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cautious cavaliers are sometimes apt to be overreached in their exces- 
sive solicitude. But I marvel, that the same prudence that serves you 
thufwell, has not taught you likc^risc to avoid tlic danger of giving 
oiFence to one who has the^power to punish as well as to reward.” 

* Seiior,” replied the Castilian, with all due respect to your 
majesty, I must express my^surprisc at this singular accusation. I 
cannot conceive how the king can take offence at a measure in which 
ihe interest and happiness — ” 

Enough, Sir ! enough !” cried Don Pedro, haughtily, ^‘'you have 
tried our forbearance too r»long ; hnoy^ Sir, we had our reasons for 
opposing your nuptials, and it was solely to thwart our intention, and 
to baflie our sovereign will, that you have traitorously and rebelliously 
devised this contrivance. But your |yroject will not be accomplished ; 
no, by Heaven, you shall learn better how to respect our mandates, and 
now. Sir, immediately acquaint us with the place of Costanza’s retreat !” 

^ Fcrran de Castro underwent a fearful revulsion of feelings at these 
words 5 his generally calm demeanour was ruffled by the violence of 
Don Pedro, and the gross and bitter rebukes with which he was so 
liberally favoured, severely wounded his ])ridc. His situation was 
exceedingly critical 3 he knew the extent of his danger, the dreaded 
moment had arrived, but he had firmly resolved to stand the shock. 
He braced his nerves up to the task, and stood prepared for the worst 
consequences of his resolution. ; 

Y'Scuor,” he said, in a firm tone, I cannot comply with your 
majesty's wish. I am bound by my word not to disclose the retreat of 
Dona Costanza, it is according to her own desire it should be so.” 

' By hell, this presumptuous insolence is unparalleled. Villain 
forgettest thou who 1 am T* 

^ You are the king of Castile,” replied the cavalier, with becoming 
pride, and I am Don Fcrran de Castro.” 

* Let Don Fcrran de Castro comport himself as becomes a subject 
towards his king, or by God he shall rue the result of his temerity.” 

* Senor, I am not conscious of shewing contumely to my king.” 

Enough, and begone, rebel, to execute our orders. Costanza must 

be at court to-morrow.” * 

^ Senor Don Pedro, if she returns to court, it must be to receive 
your royal assurance that her union with myself will no longer be 
opposed.” 

Never,” said the king. 

" ^ "" Then never shall Costanza return to court,” undauntedly replied 
Don Ferran. The king was thunderstruck at the cavalier’s intrepidity. 
But uncontrollable rage soon superseded every other emotion. He 
darted a tremendous look on Fcrran, and furiously approached him 
with his hand on the hilt of his rapier. The Castilian, however, did 
not stir > but unmoved, and firm as a rock, he stood there ready to 
encounter the violence of th^ storm. The king was provoked to still 
greater rage, his eyes sparkled, his hand shook, and a hard heaving 
breathing, declared the frightful agitation of his breast. He raised 
hfe arm, and haughtily bjpekoned Ferran to depart. The Castilian 
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made a humble bow, and was about to retire, when Don Pedro 
seized him by the arm — 

*** Thou knowest our orders, Se^or,” he said, with frantic pgss>)n. 

* The Castilian, with a resolute expres&icni of countenance, calmly 
replied, My mind is fixed, inflict on me the penalty you may deem 
just.” He again bowed, and made a movement to retire. The king, 
no longer able to restrain him§elf, rushdd against the cavalier, and 
aimed a blow at his face. Ferran, who held his hat in his hand, 
seasonably guarded against the intended affront, and his hat rolled on 
the ground. The noble Castilian’s indignation was now aroused to 
the highest pitch. He forgot iB difference as to their relative position, 
in the indignant sense of the insult which had been offered to his 
person. His eycg flashed fire, a^lcadly paleness covered his face, and 
in a voice broken by convulsive passion, Tyrant !’' he bitterly cried, 

complete your work, I am well repaid for my foolish fidelity to a 
monster destitute of the noble attributes of man.” 

^ The vehemence of this speech maddened the king, he furiously 
drew his weapon ; Ferran de Castro at the same moment baring his 
bosom with fearful intrepidity. 

^ Strike,” he cried, ‘^strike, for after the insult, the degradation 
you would have heaped upon me, d(?ath is the best apology you can 
offer. Strike, Don Pedro, consummate the work of ingratitude, and 
let those who spill *theh’ life-blood in defence of your crown, learn 
what is the guerdon iRcy arc to expect for so many services and 
sacrifices.” 

‘ The noble and indignant resolution of Don Ferran, and his ener- 
getic apostrophe, checked the arm of the king. The Castilian, how'- 
cver, did not change his posture, the frenzy of ])assi()n had subsided, 
yet his eyes told the load of agony that pressed upon his bosom, and 
a starting tear gave testimony how' deeply his inmost feelings had 
been lacerated. 

^ Don Pcdro,’Mie then resumed, with sad emphatic voice, to 
recount my loyalty, my sufferings, in your cause, would be a needless 
task, alike unworthy of my character, and unavailing to move your 
hardened and selfish disposition, yet liere I repeat, unarmed as I am, 
strike, it will be a severe lesson to those who blindly and faithfully 
serve a king.” * 

^ No,” contemptuously replied the king, not from my arm, you 
shall prepare in due time to defend yourself for your rebellious 
insolence, and if you must die, be assured it Avill be the death oM\ 
vile traitor, not that of a Castilian cavalier.” 

' As he said this, he cast a proud and scornful glance on Don Ferran, 
and haughtily left the place. This last instance of wanton and unpro- 
voked insult again excited the irritated feelings of the Castilian. He 
suddenly started from his position, resolutely replaced his hat, and 
took two or three strides along the place yi a mood of desperation and 
revenge. 

^ ’Tis well,” he sullenly said, he is a tyrant, no human feeling 
can touch his callous heart.” A bitter smil^ curled his lip, he halted 
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and fixed his eyes intently on the ground, the conflict of his passions 
was ajijialling, some overpowering thought seemed to strive for 
ma^ery in his bosom. It was (f iiionient of real agony, and the 
fidelity of years seemed irt a moment destroyed. One terrible look 
was cast towards the apartment whither the king had withdrawn, and 
turning to retire, he exclaimed in a bitter tone of indescribable emo- 
tion, ‘^Farewell, tyrant, Trastamara Lam thine.” ’ — Castilian, vol. ii> 
pp. 191-201. 

This last resolution is a mere ebullition of resentment, and 
the Castilian returns to his sentim^s of loyalty. He is, how- 
ever, suddenly arrested and thrown into prison, while the king 
(in a scene tolerably well narrate d)*gocs to considt an astrologer. 
De Castro is visited in jail by a nobleman, who declares himself 
to have been the person who gave him the mysterious letter ; 
and induces him to fly with him, because the king, besides 
hating him as a rival, is in possession of that fatal document, 
and from liim no mercy can be expected. Far from yielding to 
these suggestions, Don Ferran desires to convey information of 
the ripening rebellion into the tars of his sovereign. Some way 
or other .Don Ferran is restored to liberty, and the king, is 
reconciled to him, and gives his assenh to 'his marriage with 
Costanza. At this time the insurrection has broken out. 
Pedro’s cause assumes a very unpromising aspect. Trastamara 
and dll Guesclin enter Spain, and most of tlie cities and nobles 
embrace their party. The king takes the field, and through the 
chivalrous folly of old Pimiento, who allows a spy to escape (in 
a chapter the best of Senor Trueba’s comic ciforts), falls into an 
ambuscade, where his party arc put to rout. Thanks to the 
devoted bravery of the wayward shoemaker, who is captured in 
this affair, the king narrowly escapes into the castle of Don 
Fyas de Vargas. This old knight is by no means pleased witli 
his visitors, and his vexation increases^ when a party of Trasta- 
mara’s troops, under the command of de Lara, come to the 
castle at the dawn of the next morning, to summon him to 
deliver the tyrant into their hands. De Vargas docs not cany 
Ids meanness so far as to comply, and he contrives to allow the 
king to escape tlirough a subterraneous passage, leading into the 
adjoining fields. Tlie monarch succeeds in his attempt, but his 
follower, Don Ferran, is left behind and taken, and de Lara, no 
less enraged at his disappointment than incited by jealousy, does 
not conceal his determination to put his rival to death. Cos- 
tanza saves him, by resorfing to the stale expedient of devoting 
herself, and becoming the wife of de Lara, who, though he lias^ 
been represented as a mafiof noble mind, is not ashamed to reduce 
Her to that dilemhia-^an act which has been imputed to Several 
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of the worst tyrants. The Castilian joins his master, to partake 
of his misfortunes. These are very heavy indeed. Every where 
the people rise in arms against lain, and his partizans are devoted 
to the j)opular fury. The odiou*^ shoctnakcr is murdere?! by a 
mob, under circumstances of great horror, which are tolerably 
well described, with the exception of the comic part which the 
alcalde takes in these proceedings. At last a decisive battle is' 
fought near Montiel, where Pedro is overthrown. Fcrran, though 
belonging to the unsuccessful party, is avenged upon de Lara, 
whom he mortally wounds L^nd a sceiifi of ridiculous sentiment- 
ality takes place, where they become friends again. The 
Castilian leave?i^hiin, and follows his master, with whom he shuts 
himself up in the castle of Montiel. This fortress is soon 
beleaguered by the victorious enemy. Don Pedro, reduced to 
the last extremities, enters into a sort of treaty with du Gucscliu 
— is deceived by the cunning Frenchman, and decoyed into his 
tent, where he meets Trastamara. The chapter entitled The 
Catastrophe, is devoted to the private light betw cen the brothers, 
which terminates in Pedro’s miu*der. The author had little to 
do but to follow the historians in their narratives of this event, 
to render it stfikiiig. But he has treated this part of his 
subject in an able maimer, and the catastrophe is described with 
effect. After the king’s death, the Castiliaj) refuses to accept 
king Don Enrique’s proffered favour ; and having married 
Costanza, withdraw s to England, to live with sir John Chandos, 
with whom he has been united in close friendship since they 
fought together at Najara. 

From the foregoing extract it w'ill be evident?* that the story 
which forms the basis of The Castilian,” as w^ellas the delinea- 
tion of character are far less happily managed than in Gomez 
Arias. Don Pedro is a mad tyrant, ever talking of blood and 
revenge, and displaying, very few of those peculiarities by whicJi 
he was really distinguislied. It is somewhat remarkable, that in 
his introductory chapter, the author seems inclined to adopt the 
opinion of those writers, by whom that monarch has been con- 
sidered under a rather favourable light, while through the whole 
course of his work, he describes his conduct as it has boen 
represented by his worst enemies. This inconsistency might 
be pardoned to him, had he displayed any abilities in the delinea- 
tion of the tyrant. But we are sorry to observe, that Pedro is the 
creature of vague generalities and indistinct conceptions 5 and 
so is his couikerpart, the Castilian, though in a different way. 
He is a true and a good common-plifce knight, unmarked hy a 
single feature to distinguish him from the host jof preux cheva- 
liers, of whom We have had such abundance. Old Pimicnto • 
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and the shoe-maker are not badly drawn. In Don Eyas there 
is too much meanness : his changes are too frequent^ and his 
schi^shness too coarse. Seilor Trueba is unable to catch those 
(lelicatt lineaments, amk softly .blending features, which give a 
tone, a cast, a real likeness to a physiognomy. His portraits 
are but rough sketches ; nor do we wonder at it. To give an 
outline of the features of &ny particular individual is a work 
which every dauber of caricatures is equal to ; but to afford a 
likeness, at once correct and animated, of a living being requires 
the skill of a Vandyk or*a Lawrence, In describing the inward 
man, Senor Trueba merely uses epithets, he never individualizes. 
In describing external objects, he names, but does not paint. He 
speaks of trees, of buildings, but coiivcys to the nftnd of another, 
no fixed ideas of a particular object, because he has it not in 
his own. An authority, no higher than Blair, would give our 
author some judicious advice on this topic. 

No less imperfect, not to say faithless, are his descriptions 
of scenery. His glowing and gorgeous portraiture of the 
(hiadalquivir with a thousand boats scattered upon its bosom, 
and a white sail now and then darting across its waters [Cast, 
pp. 28, 29], and gay villas and towering ciiiStles, and quiet 
villages upon its banks, is ludicrously absurd. He is dreaming 
of our own Thames in tliese days of wealth, and luxury, and 
civilization, and has wholly forgotten the beautiful and bright, 
but somewhat uncultivated and thinly-peopled country of 
Andalusia. He took his view of tlie Guadalquivir from the 
top of Richniond-hill. What would our Spaniard say, if sir 
Walter Scott had adorned the banks of the Clyde with formal 
and straight-line plantations of olive trees, or embalmed the 
atmosphere of JScotlaiid with the fragrance of orange and citron 
flowers ? 

There is nothing in The Castilian’' characteristic of the age, 
and but little of the country wdiere the scene is laid. Though 
a Spaniard, Senor Trueba appears unycquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of his own countrymen. He evidently writes from im- 
perfect memory and servile imitation, not from the power of 
genius and the sagacity of observation. He should have 
studied more profoundly the history of the times. The things 
tliat are will not teach him the things thcjit were. We cannot 
’write successfully of remote times without erudition, nor make 
a past out of the present by a mere infusion of vague, anti- 
quated, and romantic plirases. 

For a Spaniard, Don Tclesforo de Trueba writes English 
remarkably well. There are traces iiifhis style of the bombast, 
too ffequently characteristic of the Spanish writers^ and he 
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has taken much of the affectation of our own authors of 
romance. His passion for unmeaning adjectives is excessive. 
His style, however, is improved^ in ^‘Thc Castilian/’ 

In fine, of great powers of i\iind — of whatever constitutes 
original genius — he has given as yet no indication. He is an 
agreeable, lively, and industrious writer; and to say that he is 
better than those who arc ^worse, m to give him feeble and 
doubtful praise. His works will form a valuable addition to 
the circulating library, but he must do better — far better — be- 
fore he can find liis way to the shelf wliere taste preserves the 
nobler productions of the intellect. 

This it would have been hardly necessary to say, but for the 
childish and infliscriminating' eulogiums which have welcomed 
these volumes. If any thing can drive mediocrity downwards, 
it is exaggerated praise. They arc no friends to a man’s repu- 
tation wlio elevate him on the stilts of ridiculous pufiery. 
Patient study, and sober thought, will make Don Telcsforo an 
interesting, and, perhaps, a popular writer. 

At all events, such exaggerated praise is disgusting and in- 
jurious. It proceeds from the Vorst causes, and produces the 
worst effects. TJie odious system of puffing and book-making, 
is the pest of inoderif, literature. By its indiscriminating eulo- 
giums, it smothers real genius. It degrades the noblest func- 
tions of the mind into the instruments of a dislionest trading. 
The lauded individual himself is made the victim of those praises 
from wliich he dei’i\es pleasure. They inspire lum with an 
injudicious confidence in his own powers, and push him onwards 
to certain failure, the more keenly felt as it comes unexpected 
<upon a mind rendered too sensitive by flattery, and therefore ill 
prepared to bear reproof. Senor Trueba is intitled to indulgence 
as a stranger and a foreigner, otherwise these works would not 
have occupied so many of our pages. The day w ill come w hen 
he and many of his ft^low countrymen will be useful to their 
country. There are syinpioins of hope even in the Spanish pe- 
ninsula, and it is consolatory to think, that the vicissitudes 
which have brought us into closer connection with the best men 
of Spain, cannot'fail to have a happy influence on the futuritjr of 
that beautiful land. 


Art. X. — Comments on Corpulency, Lineaments of Leanness ^ Mems on 
Diet and Dietetics. By W. Wadd, Ebers. 1829. 

TT is diflicnlt to know vvbat to f^y of this book, or rather 
’*■ of the book and the, author conjointly. Had it been an 
anonymous work, as most persons may think it should, have 
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been, there would have been no difficulty in the matter. Here 
is a medical man, with an ostensible rank superadded, well- 
informed, well-read, evidently « a sensible, and apparently a 
conscivjntious man, and a clever artist withal ; and here is a 
book of little else than egregious buffoonery, with a profusion 
of bad puns, and not much better jokes, together with good 
writing enough to prove that the ••author could have written 
well had he chosen it. Whether he is laughing at his readers 
or himself, it is for him to explain ; the work is occasionally 
amusing, however, though no one would look into such a book 
for amusement ; and when it does contain instruction, there are 
few common readers who would know how to^get at it. Be 
the author’s views what they may, these remarks will not at 
least disconcert him ; it is clear he had wrought his mind up 
to a pretty triumphant indifference, when he took a pen in 
hand for the production of such a volume. 

If, however, his object was simply profit, he may be con- 
gratulated, as he has made a very saleable book ; and there is 
no reason why it should not sejl and be read. It will teach 
some useful knowledge to those who can extract it; and this is 
far from being the case with the works of^the^same tone that 
are for ever swarming fiom the press. D\\ Kitchener, we pre- 
sume, was the great Coryphoeus of these jesters ; but even 
though tlie model had been better worth following, the trick is 
nearly exhausted. The copy of a mountebank is not a very in- 
teresting thing ; and the exhibition is too easy to claim much 
praise. Yet thus does a certain Scotch lady-cook also attempt 
to pass off her gastronoinical wisdom ; while the cooking doctor’s 
example will, it may be supposed, convert our future treatises 
on music, and optics, and economy of all kinds, into jest books. 
If Mr. Wadd’s example is equally to spread, we shall also study 
physic under the shape of Joe Miller ; and may even expect to 
find, that which few jest upon with safety, the laws, expounded 
hereafter by some legal Waddor Kitchener, less witty, however, 
it is probable, than our Mr. Anstey. Professional gentlemen ! 
wear not too rashly the cap and bells. The jingle soon becomes 
annoying. It is safest and best to avoid it altogether. 

This book, too, is a re-publication. And w^e must regret, by 
the way, that a journal of science of an established reputation, 
should have devoted so many pages to such lucubrations ; for, 
in that work, did they first appear, as we understand. This is 
a considerable error of judgment, to say no less; in a country^ 
or even a city, like this, contributions fitted for a work of such 
a character, can never be wanting ; buHhey are very little likely 
, td be ‘eolicitous of sucb company long. Ready and fret^ueilt 
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nleahs df communicating facts and discoveries which do not 
admit of separate publication are peculiarly wanted ; for the 
transactions of the several learned bodies, for vaiious reasons, 
do not offer this outlet to such knowlci^lge conveniently.'* And 
the character of the country itself is interested in Journals which 
comprise the scientific transactions of England. We hope the 
territory of science may not again b'b intruded on by the jest- 
hunter. 

To return to Mr. Wadd. Why will he really not give us the 
whole of his knowledge on a subject 4hat he does understand, 
and in a fitting form? He knows well that he could command 
approbation. To extract and comment on what might be sifted 
out of this ruobish would 6e to write the book for him ; and 
this is a task for which we feel no inclination. To review his 
book, in the common meaning of that term, is scarcely possible, 
even were it not a very idle and dull task to review jokes. 

If Mr. Wadfl prefer to write a satire on medical follies and 
abuses, respecting which he has thrown out some hints that 
we believe to be as just as tl\ey are sensible, there is a wide 
field open to him ; and he seems to possess all the materials in 
his head. In eirtier^way, he might do good to his generation ; 
and the latter office, nt least, would give him a fair field for the 
wit with wdiich he feels himself to exuberate. Such a book 
would be of great use, — in the common phrase, it is wanted ; 
and since we must not extract much, we will give at least 
this specimen of the work before us ; it is a favourable one, 
as it is free from the two most prevailing ornaments, puns, 
and alliterg;tion. 

^ Fashion, which holds an undivided cn)pirc over the frivolous 
concerns of life, extends its influence even to the healing art ; 

II y a do la mode jusque dans la medicine. 

‘ Thus we find fashionnble conqdaints — fashionable remedies — fash- 
ionable seats of disease — and fashionable plans of treatment. Half a 
century ago “ nervous complaints'’ were the ton. These were super- 
seded by “ liver complaints*’ — and these again have yielded the palm 
to stomach complaints.” Duodenal comjdaints** are beginning 
to he talked of in London — while the liypochondriacs of Bath have 
their fashionable localities y so that, at present, the seat of alimen- 
tary complaints depends on the accidental circumstance of the patient s 
residence.* • 

Which is the fashionable locality at Bath ? we wish that 
JHr. Wadd had here been as full and serious as the subject 
deserves, if w^e conjecture rightly^his meaning ; for, if that to 
which he alludes is alsc/ what we have heard of, not only at 
Balh, but. elsewhere, and of more unspeakable hcaliii(^ than. 
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one, we cannot help thinking, and we speak it as lawyers, pro- 
fessionally, that it is fully time the municipal law should be 
resorted to for the exposure of ^hcse wicked, immoral, and de- 
strifctU^e impostures. There has been a report, at Bath, of a 
death produced in this manner, which might be classed without 
any hesitation, as a direct murder ; and though the act of murder 
wasr not intentional, that <of a me/litated injury to produce a 
disease that did not exist, for the sake of profit, would have 
subjected the operator to a criminal prosecution. Mr. Wadd 
will pardon us if we become serious on such a subject ; and we 
have no doubt that he knows well, as a medical man, what we 
could not describe in the terms of his profession, and dare not 
in our own ordinary words. ' * 

On the subject of extreme fatness, or obesity, as it is here 
technically called, we think we can suggest to the author one 
remark, which is not to be found in his book ; and it cannot 
be unimportant, because, in the case of a friend, who we be- 
lieve had consulted Mr. Wadd himself, it was the great diffi- 
culty to be contended with. There is reason to think that it is 
very common. We allude to the great voracity, or the hunger, 
and also the good appetites, good digestive ])ov/ers, we suppose 
should be said, of fat, or very corpulent, persons. And it has 
been suggested by a medical friend, that this was the effect, 
rather than the cause of the disease ; that the disorderly or 
improper secretion of fat produced a craving for food, on just 
the same principles as great perspiration might do : and thus 
the cure becomes the more difficult, because great weakness, 
and even disorder, follows from attempting to reduce the food. 
If this be true, the remedy will not always be found in starving ; 
and this opinion is confirmed by those who have studied the art 
of training, who find certain subjects that will not be reduced, 
except by that abstinence which also destroys their strength, 
and who arc even stronger under an inconvenient weight of fat 
than under its diminution, if that is to be produced by diminish- 
ing the food. 

The author wanders away to the hypochondriac disorder, 
apparently for the sake of some anecdotes, yet without illus- 
trating that very curious subject; but we cannot follow him, 
for his career is that of a jack-a- lantern. If he is inclined to 
call it a real jest bbok on this subject, he might find little 
difficulty in filling a moderate volume ; and, we can scarcely 
help thinking, that the mirror thus held up to the imaginary,, 
the ^"otio abundantibus,’’ to«’ borrow his own quotation, would 
not be useless. 

Then comes a satire on prescriptions, a satire on watering 
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places, or a hint at least at one, and miJch move ; terminated by 
a useful list of books ; whence we are transferred to leanness, 
and treated in the same nianuei* though in less space. • 
The last portion of this trifid 'produetion relates to diet, or 
Dietetics but we hope the word Mem is not destined to 
become a denizen of the English language. The misnomer is, 
however, considerable ; as the half consists of talcs on the sub- 
ject of abstinence and idiosyncrasy; adding to the general 
impression often given, that a book was to be made up out of 
whatever could be pressed into the* service. Hereafter we 
recommend such rakings of portfolios to their proper place, a 
monthly maga/iine. As usual, there is solid and strong sense 
in that part called Nursery meins, but the fool’s coat will scarcely 
persuade common readers that the author is serious. Of the 
portion termed Dietetics, especially, we can only say that it is 
like what has preceded, a collection of scattered remarks to no 
great purpose, and so on through wliat is paged as Health, ^^e 
are weary of our task ; and may give the author s concluding 
sentence and apology, as the winding-up of our own article. 


^ In conclusion, should it be thought that the subject has not been 
treated throughout with sufficient gravity, 1 would beg to remind the 
reader, that some of the most serious of our profession made their 
lectures both plesaunte and pyttyfulle and that these commen- 
taries arc not offered as an exquisite censure concerning tais matter, 
but to induce its being taken in hand, and - laboured by those who 
have learning and leisure to handle the argument more pyUielie. 


Art. XI. 1. Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman, 3Vols, 8vo. 

Colburn. London. 1828. 

2. The Disowned. By the Author of Pelham 3 Vols. 8vo. 2iiil 
Edition. Colburn. * 1829. 


A Number of facts, of little moment in themselves, may be 
very significant as indications; “ the tossing-up of a straw, 
says the adage, “will show which way the wind blows. A 
slight attention to the present rage for fictions, assuming to 
deal in genuine delineations of fashionable life, may prove 
equally instructive, in regard to a tempo^fary current of taste 
and opinion. Taking the fact for granted, we are led to ven- 
ture a few observations accordingly. i ... n-..i 

. It has often been remarked, that periods of strongly-connict- 
ing thought and principle have been succeeded by intervals ot 
a totally opposite character. It i.s almost trite, as examples of 

this truth, to advert to the times preceding and following the < 
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restoration of that mirror of regal honour and good faith, the 
second Charles. In a minor degree, the same tendencies are dc- 
ducible from a consideration of tfie progress of the French Revo- 
luti(>n,«>and of the wars growing out of it, as compared with the 
season of peace which has followed. On the surface of society, 
at least, the operation of this principle of re-action is very plainly 
tracJeable. Whatever may^be the ultimate consequences of the 
overthrow of Napoleon, it is obvious that when it took place, 
the party more decidedly abetting oligarchy and exclusion in 
this country deemed the triumph their own. Yet experience has 
shewn, that however fluctuating the result, the cause of lib^ty 
has been more favoured by the deliverance, tljan even royal 
license or aristocratic pretension. ' This, however, was not im- 
mediately found out, and hence the commencement of an almost 
frolicksome indulgence in fopperies and vagaries, as uncongenial 
with the general composition of society in Great Britain, as with 
sound philosophy. In the periodical and lighter walks of litera- 
ture in particular, a class of writers arose, in whom an occa- 
sional strong exhibition of vigour or of talent, only served the 
more strikingly to exemplify its heartless prostitution. Look- 
ing to some of the more conspicuous of the prc^ductions of this 
at once bullying and sycophantic tribe,* it might be ima- 
gined, that they originated in a settled plan for naturalizing the 
greater part of that social frippery, which our neighbours have 
been so intent upon throwing away; and with more than ci- 
devant French insolence and want of feeling, to effect a formal 
adoption, in their most odious acceptation, of the exploded dis- 
tinctions of gentleman and loturier. The discovery that the 
world was still disposed to go on, and that the season of na- 
tional vanity and exultation having passed away, the social 
march was proceeding with even additional celerity, only rendered 
their exertions more virulent and incessant. Nothing in the 
provinces of fact, or of fiction, has been left unattempted, either 
to protect abuse, or prevent improvement, if the intended ad- 
vantage of the many was supposed to interfere, in the slightest 
manner, with the interests or ascendancy of the few. All was 
deepied fair, from the most studied perversion of the reasoning 
powers, when grave and salutary objects were to be misrepre- 
sented, down to the lowest species of persiflage and raillery, if 
falsehood, with a griA upon her countenance, could be rendered 
more effectually subversive of truth. 

Fortunately, we are only called upon at present to deal with 
the lighter part of this accusation, apd that principally in advert- 
ing to an ^rtful operation on that •^prevalent and besetting 
^ ip the British people— a disposition to divide them** 
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selves into' innumerable castes, each possessed with an extreme 
anxiety to encroach in one direction, and repel in another. The 
difficulty of establishing these iippassable barriers in a commer- 
cial and adventuring country, only adds to tlic passion for cCm- 
structing them, so that a calm looker-on might suppose the en- 
tire body-politic subservient to a natural law, like that of posi- 
tive and negative electricity. In subservience to this puerile 
spirit, some of the most respectable and efficient grades in so- 
ciety, sanction the very ridicule which is exercised most unspar- 
ingly against themselves. Like Fag yi "'The Rivals,” they 
break out of a soliloquy upon the meanness of venting the anger 
excited by insults from above on parties below, by kicking some 
imaginary inferibr in the very^rame of mind which they so sen- 
timentally condemn. Sheridan knew human nature well, and so 
do our minor Tory scribes ; who, in their Swiss exaltation of 
rank and patronage, rest for their popularity mainly upon 
this grovelling propensity. They perceive, in fact, that the pas- 
sion for what it has become the order of the day to term the 
fashionable novel, springs much less from a rational desire to 
acquire a knowledge of human nature, as modified by the acci- 
dents of high birtlj and fortune, than from an anxiety to glean a 
few airs and graces, tq be played off in succession, from stage to 
stage, until the toe of the peasant, once more intruding upon the 
heel of the courtier, all wits are upon the rack to invent new 
distinctions. It will be retorted, perhaps, that this species of 
vanity is of very ancient and reverend standing. Such is indis- 
putably the case, but we doubt if it has ever been displayed 
with a baser spirit of political subserviency than in the last 
twelve months ; during which period, contempt has been 
courted and evinced with rival pertinacity. Some of the late 
signs of the times, would, indeed, be socially ominous, if a 
counter- current were not incessantly at work, in the great deep 
of human affairs, to rectify the eddies and whirlpools at the 
surface, and to render even more important follies than those 
just adverted to, as futile as they are ridiculous. 

Stepping from cause to effect, as regards the stories for 
grown children, which thrive and flourish so much under the 
auspices aforesaid, although numbers are continually appearing, 
which more or less exemplify the foregoing observations, we 
shall chiefly confine ourselves to those of tw® orders of writers, 
who have more especially claimed, or at least obtained, the 
title of fashionable novelists. Of these, the literati of the 
graver school, not only take Ithe wqrld of fashion under their 
sombre protection, hut its religion^ morality apd political 
'' virhereabout,’^ The mysteries of high life are not pi^ely 
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unfolded, but in their most awful exclusiveness. As regards 
government, orthodoxy, and doctrinal and speculative points of 
all^kinds, we ar<^ made acquainted with the tone of the very 
best eompany ; meaniiig, of course, that elite of the aristocracy 
who are supposed to engross among themselves, not only the 
most refined sense of the mystic union between church and 
stdte, but those genuine pfttrician notions of morals and manners 
which are so effectively superinduced by a college course of 
Paley, assisted by the commentaries of a number of reverend 
tutors, who cannot but be right, since many beCQij:rfl tight 
reverend for composing them. The personages treated of in 
these sublime productions are necessarily in the highest degree, 
stilted, fastidious, and reserved*. In the language of 13eii 
Jonson’s Master Stephen, the hero, above all things, must be 
supereminently ‘‘ gentlemanly and melancholy and, more- 
over, like the prodigious Venetian senator of Voltaire, too 
great a genius to be pleased with any thing.’’ Possibly the 
most fatiguing and irksome of God’s creatures, out of book, is 
a gloomy hypochondriac ; but in a novel, a morbid wight of 
this description, is always infinitely interesting ; not to mention 
that he can be cured at pleasure, by a due course of con- 
troversial divinity,- or a close consideration of the thirty-nine 
articles. Our indisposition to this race of fashionable dealers 
in prose is, however, mitigated ; in the first place, because 
more than one of them have displayed respectable powders of 
mind, much sentimental and critical acumen, and great occa- 
sional taste and elegance. Secondly, the comparative impor- 
tance of the great mass of mankind is rather negatively than 
positively insinuated. Pains are not taken to make them ridi- 
culous, as they are seldom mentioned at all, except possibly 
to convey an opinion that there is too great a solicitude to 
instruct them,* for the due repose of those elevated spirits, who 
having satiated themselves into a sickly distaste of every 
thing, are clearly entitled to the exdusive government of their 
fellow creatures. 

The coxcombry in the foregoing class of writers is grave, 
elaborate, and pedantic, but never vulgar ; not so that of their 
more fertile and babbling brethren ; a race who, even in their 
would-be display of fashionable routine, prove themselves ‘‘of 
the earth, earthy.”* Just what might be supposed to attract 
the chief attention of a newly- admitted lick-spittle — the mere 
verbiage and garniture of the dining or drawing-room — are 
eternally put forward, to«prove«^|i familiarity with habits and 
usages, an acquaintance with which,tnothing can more certainly 
#bow to bo either very rare, or very recent, But even this 
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species of vulgarity — vulgarity in its very essence — is not lialf 
so offensive as that low pandering to high-born vanity, which 
is implied by a contemptuous find systematic ridicule of^ aU the 
rest of the world. It might b*e infcrt*ed from the caricatures 
of the majority of these writers — and lords have condescended 
to join them — that nothing like a^man of easy, gentlemanly, 
and unaffected manners, \vq.s to be found in the more occupied 
walks of life— that every British trader was gross, vulgar, 
grasping, and illiterate ; every professional man vain, pert, and 
assurping ; and all their women’* — for so the phrase runs — 

tawdiy; shallow, and affected. That something of all this will 
always be d^coverable in a commercial and adventuring 
country, and that, so far, it will ever supply matter for humor- 
ous portraiture, may bo conceded. Tlio writers, however, to 
whom we object, deal with it unfairly ; the individual is almost 
uniformly put forward as the representative of his class, with 
a sort of tacit insinuation, that such avocations must necessarily 
be attended with similar ignorance and ill manners ; hence, 
too, by way of corollary, the inutility of a general diffusion of 
education. Now who, acquainted with the rapid progress of 
instruction and hifofmation, through every department of life 
in this country, be/ond that* of the merest day labourer, but 
must perceive the hacknied injustice and insipidity of eternally 
exemplifying a rule by an exception, or a class by a variety ! 
The occupants of the more active walks of life in Great Britain 
arc, without comparison, the most soundly disposed, and most 
practically informed portion of the British people. That they 
are, or can be, the most polished or refined in manners, it 
would bo ridiculous to contend. Opulence, leisure, and an 
association with people of equal opulence and leisure, are ne- 
cessary to that very negative species of acquirement, the per- 
fection of which alone, the initiated will allow to be good 
breeding. To say nothing of the subtle watchfulness, impreg- 
nated with a small dash of the spirit of Mephistophiles, to 
ward off* polite malice, if not occasionally to exhibit it, which 
it requires a peculiar species of social collision to engenc^er. 
This is, doubtless, for the most part unattainable in the middle 
regions ; but is it always observable even in the upper ? for as 
to a myriad of mere fopperies and alfectations, being always 
easy of imitation, they intrude every where, and are silly in all 
places. By the way, too, these antics and gambols form no 
small portion of the fashion pt* the#e days ; and the principal 
part too, in the estimation of the scribbling vulgars, to whom 
we at present more directly refer. Books might be pointed out 
which have reached two or three editions, wlxerein this sort of 
yoi^. Xt— w. Ji, N* 
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poiiraiture forms tho avowedly fashionable portion of the 
composition ; and, to acquire this precious lore, the wives and 
daughters of very good sort of ‘people, and not unfrequently 
very good sort of people thetnselves, absolutely encourage 
every kind of insolent misrepresentation of their own persons, 
and of the rank of life to wjiich they belong. To borrow from 
Othello, we know not if this be passing strange but sure 
we are that it is wondrous pitiful.^’ 

But enough, in respect to persons who have the remedy in 
their own hands; let us proceed to trace this base and sinister 
spirit at work still more indefensibly; and that, as usual, to^neer 
away the possibility of the existence of any thing honourable or 
elevated in the ranks of humble dependence, where the slightest 
pretension may be presumed to arise out of intellect or acquire- 
ment, as distinguished from birth or condition. If there be a 
dependent or humble friend (if not a clergyman of the estab- 
lishment) he is unavoidably a crawler or a parasite ; — there be 
a governess or companion she is as necessarily a leech or a toad- 
eater. One of these writers, and be it understood also, one of 
the most spirited and able of them, absolutely fell upon the whole 
tribe of school assistants. They were low-bred,*Vnean, designing, 
greasy-faced, and, moreover, guilty of the enormity of covering 
thejr haunches with popper and salt pantaloons, and their legs 
with rusty gaiters. What more proper than that, under such 
crying circumstances, they should be regarded with supreme 
hauteur and contempt by the children whom they assisted to 
instruct; and accordingly it is laid down as imperative on youths 
of gentility, to treat them with distance and contumely. What 
adds to the injustice in these cases is, that the fawning qualities 
so justly stigmatized in the one set of people; and the sordid 
poverty~for that seems to bo nearly the whole of it — in the 
other, are all the handy work of their superiors. People never 
crawl and lick the dust, but in the presence of those who claim 
the prostration ; and accomplished and thorough-bred tutors, 
will not be lured by parsimonious pedagogues for thirty or 
forty pounds a year. The degradation of people employed in 
tuition is doubly oppressive and mischievous; and the in- 
jurious operation of these feelings on the manners of youth 
of both sexes cannot have been unnoticed by those who have 
open eyes. Much of the English morgue, especially as dis- 
played towards inferiors, has been engendered by this species 
of inculcation; and how viery little it is congenial with tho 
present increasing information, and watchful observation, of every 
, rank of society, is becoming abundantly apparent. Of this truth, 
the recent excellent circular, issued from the Horse Guards, in 
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c^Tcction of the general deportment of the ofticer to the soldier, 
affords a very gratifying proof; and vve hail its appearance as 
the harbinger of similar mehoration, throughout the^ eatire 
chain of dependence. At no time has ft ever been so incumbent 
on the possessor of the vantage ground in society, to strengthen 
and augment a cordial state of relatiQuship between siiperior.and 
inferior. It is useless to assail this expediency by fuhninations 
against the march ot intellect. — Intellect will march, and know- 
ledge will diffuse itself. King Canute once exemplified the 
folly of preaching to the waves of the'sea, to come no further. 
A certain order of politicians may as well take the hint in respect 
to an approxirvation of waves metaphorical; and, as they will 
advance in spite of them, ])lace the royal and noble chairs it is 
their avowed purpose to j)rotect, as far beyond high water mark 
as they are able; and remain satisfied. 

1 hough belonging to the class just alluded to, the novels 
which are the immediate object of present attention are almost 
wholly free from the narrow, exclusive, and clannish bigotry 
which disgraces the majority. • Pelham, indeed, is in many 
respects, a satire on the world of fashion which it assumes 
to pourtray, as Veil as upon the dandyism which is to be 
apparently exalted. ^J^'liere is, however, a keen although play- 
ful* earnestness in much of the observation, that ])roves the 
anxiety of the author to mix u|) a portion of Epicurean dignity, 
in his abstract notions of the finished gentleman of the day. 
Wc are by no means satisfied that he has succeeded, as regards 
either the character or the adventures of his hero. The component 
parts of the former are, address, courage, skill in the manly 
exercises, a profound tact in relation to every thing connected 
with the savoir vivre, systematic, but very cool and airy gallan- 
try, imperturbable temper, and infinite self conijdacency. So far, 
our readers will perceiv^i a comfortable absence of sentiment and 
high colouring; and, to say the truth, our exquisite sports nothing 
at all Grandisonian either in morals or manners. Neither is 
there much more of the preux chevalier of our essayists and tale- 
writers ; and so far, as compared with the really existing cl'j^ss 
of Wellbieds and Wellborns to which he is made to belong, he 
exhibits a greater degree of verisimilitude. We doubt, however, 
if his exercise of personal address can b^ reconciled to any 
standard; it partakes too much of simulation and positive 
deceit ; and the greater part of his adventures is altogether im- 
{iTobable. Neither is he extremely happy in his display of 
character, at least as exhibited in action or self-illustration. As 
simple portraits, and occasionally in dialogue, they are 'more 
felicitous. A gloomy episode, which threads the whole work, is 
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extremely distasteful, and might excite wonder for its incongruity ; 
but that experience proves the very frequent failure of men of wit, 
in the exercise of purely imaginative power ; generally wrecking 
themselves upon one of tlie twd extremes of insipidity or extra- 
vagance. In the present instance, we are presented with the 
portrait of an individual plot^tingas diabolical a scheme of revenge 
as could enter the human head or heart, and to be carried into 
effect by means equally low and detestable. Some of the gen- 
tlemanly performances, ofi'the gentleman, par excellence, Pel- 
ham himself, are not to* be admired ; but one or two of the 
doings of his magnificent friend Glanville are absolutely demo- 
niacal. In short, neither as to stouy or full length portraiture, 
does Pelham advance any very extraordinary claim to attention ; 
and yet it is by far the most amusing book we have lately read, 
for wit, irony, good-humoured satire, and playful vivacity. It 
is obvious, too, that the author has mingled in the society 
which he undertakes to describe ; has been attentive to its 
spirit, and caught a due impression of its real caprice and 
waywardness; its assumed repose ; the tone of its jargon; its 
affected want of affectation ; and of the score or two of inde- 
scribabilities, which render all assimilation. with these circles on 
the part of the profane vulgar, utterly 'impossible. Nor, as 
already observed, does he spare his darts in dealing with these 
super-celestial matters, which gives a fairness to his more gene- 
ral satire, which it is in vain to look for from the less gifted and 
servile herd of traders in fashionable materiel. He also occasioitally 
displays still higher qualities— his wit not unfrequcntly deepens 
into wisdom ; and remarks from time to time escape him, exhi- 
biting a solidity approaching to. the profound, liut something 
more than enough in the way of introduction ; let a few quota- 
tions more directly illustrative of the preceding observations, 
do the rest. 

And first, as to impartiality of satire, the follo>ving lights on 
commencement will satisfy all the world that the author of 
Pelham has no anxiety either to conceal or to spare certain 
little errors in practice, which now and then disturb the moral 
fitness of things, in fashionable life ; 

^ I am an only chil(J. My father was the younger son of one of our 
oldest earls, my mother, the dowerless daughter of a Scotch peer. 
Mr. Pelham was a moderate whig, and gave sumptuous dinners j— 
Lady Frances was a woman of taste, and particularly fond of 
diamonds and old china. * 

. * Vulgar people know nothing of the iiecessarios required in good 
aociety, and the credit they give is as short as their pedigree. Six 
yetirs after jny birth, there v;as an execution in our house. My mother 
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was just setting off on a visit to the duchess of D— 3 she declared 
it was impossible to go without her diamonds. The chief of the 
bailiffs declared it was impossible Ho trust them out of his sight. • 'J1ie 

matter was compromised — the bailiff went^with my mother to C , 

and was introduced as mij tutor. A man of singular merit,” whis- 
pered my mother, but so shy !” Fortunately, the bailiff was abashed, 
and by losing his impudence he kept tile secret. At the end ot the 
week, the diamonds went to the jeweller’s, and lady Frances wore 


paste. 

think it was about a month afterwards that a sixteenth cousin 
left my mother twenty thousand pounds. It will just pay off our 
most importunate creditors, and equip me for IMelton,” said Mr. 
Pelham. • 

It will just redeem my diamonds, and new furnish the house,” 


said lady Frances. 

^Thc latter alternative was chosen. My father went down to run his 
last horse at Newmarket, and my mother received nine hundred peo- 
ple in a Turkish tent. Both were equally fortunate, the Greek and 
the Turk ; myfatlier’s liorse /o.s*/, in consequence of which he pocketed 
five thousand pounds, and my mother looked so charming as a sultana, 
that Seymour Conway fell desperately in love with her. 

^ Mr.’ Conway lu^d just caused two divorces 5 and of course, all the 
women in Bondon w'd^^ dying ftir him — judge llu n of the pride which 
lady Frances felt at his addresses. The end of the season was un- 
usually dull, and my mother, after having looked over her list of en- 
gagements, and ascertained that she had none remaining worth staying 
for, agreed to elope with her new lover. 

‘ pile carriage was at the encl of the square. My mothci, foi the 
first time in her life, got up at six o’clock. Her foot was on the stei), 
and her hand next to Mr. (Jonway’s heart, when she remembered that 
her favourite china monster and her French dog were left behind. She 
insisted on returning — re-entered the house, and was coming down 
stairs with one under each arm, when she was met by my father and 
two servants. My father’s valet had discovered the flight (I forget 
how), and awakened his fnaster. . , 

* When my father was conyinced of his loss, he called for his diessing 
cown— searched the garret ami the liitchcn— looked in tlic maids’ 
drawers and the cellaret— and linally declared he was distracted. I 
liave heard tliat tlie servants were (luitc melted by his griet, and I do 
not doubt it in the least, for he was always celebrated for his skill in 
private theatricals. He was just retiring to vent his.gricf in his dress- 
ing-room, when he met my mother. It must al^ogctlier have been an 
a4ward rencontre, and, indeed-, for my father, a remarkably unfortu- 
nate occurrence ; for Seymour Conway was immensely rich, and the 
damages would, no doubt, have been proportionably high. Had tliey 
nTet each other alone, the affair might vastly have been settled, and 
lady Frances gone off in ti^imquillity 3 — those d i- servants aic 

always in the way J , , . 1 ^ o.. 

a have, however, often thought that it twas better for me that the 
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affair ended thus^ — as T know, from many instances, that it is fre- 
quently exceedingly inconvenient to have one’s mother divorced. 

^ I«have observed that the distinguishing trait of people accustomed 
to good'society, is a calm imperturbable quiet, which pervades all their 
actions and habits, from the greatest to the least j they eat in quiet, 
move in quiet, live in quiet, and lose their wife, or even their money, 
in quiet 3 while low persons cabnot take, up either a spoon or an affront 
without making such an amazing noise about it. To render tliis 
observation good, and to to the intended elopement, nothing 

farther was said upon th^^Tevent. My father introduced Conway 
to Brookes’s, and invited him to dinner twice a week for a whole 
twelvemonth. 

^ Not long after this occurrence, by the death of my grandfather, my 
uncle succeeded to the title and estatca of the fainily. He was, as 
people justly observed, rather an odd man ; built schools for peasants, 
forgave poachers, and diminished his farmer s rents ; indeed, on ac- 
count of these and similar eccentricities, he was thought a fool by 
some, and a madman by others. However, he was not quite destitute 
of natural feeling 3 for he paid my father’s debts, and established us 
in the secure enjoyment of our former splendour. But this piece of 
generosity, or justice, w^as done in the most unhandsome manner 3 he 
obtained a promise from my father to retire frjrn Brookes’s, and 
relinquish the turf : and he prevailed upon my mother to take an 
aversion to diamonds, and an indifference to china monsters.’ 

The modern course of education of future men of rank, 
fashion, and influence, is thus pleasantly adverted to. Coirect 
caricature is merely a heiglUening of f^0iires really existent. 

*1 was in the head class when I left Eton. As I was rec koned an 
uncommonly well educated boy, it may not be ungratifying to the 
admirers of the })rescnt system of education to pause here for a mo- 
ment, and recal what 1 then knew.- 1 could make twenty Latin verses 
in half an hour 3 I could construe, icithout au English translation, all 
the easy Latin authors, and many of the difliciilt ones, u Uk it j I could 
read Greek fluently, and even translate it through the medium of a 
Latin version at the bottom of the page. 1 was thought exceedingly 
clever, for I had only been eight jears acquiring all this fund of in- 
formation, which, as one can never recal it in the world, you have 
every right to suppose that I had entirely forgotten before 1 was five 
and twenty. As 1 was never taught a syllable of English during this 
period 3 as when I^once attempted to read Pope’s poems, out of school 
hours, I was laughed ^at, and called a sop as my mother, when 1 
went to school, renounced her own instructions 3 and as, whatever 
school-masters may think to the contrary, one learns nothing iiow-a- 
days by inspiration 3 so of every thing which relates to English litera- 
ture, English -laws, and English history (with the exception of tire 
said story of Queen Elizabeth and Lorc^. Essex), you have the same 
right to .suppose that 1 was, at the fige of eighteen, when I left Eton, 
in the profoundest ignoraneq 
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^ At this age, I was transplanted to Cambridge, where I bloomed for 
two years in the blue and silver of a fellow-commoner of Trinity. At 
the end of that time (being of royal descent), I became entitled^to an 
honorary degree. 1 suppose the .term i^ in contiadistincti^in to an 
honourable degree, which is obtained by pale men in spectacles and 
cotton stockings, after thirty-six months of intense application. 

' J do not excactly remember how I spent my time at Cambridge. I 
had a piano-forte in my room, and a private billiard-room at a village 
two miles off 3 and between these resources, 1 managed to imj)rove my 
mind more than could reasonably t%ye been expected. To say 
truth, the whole place reeked with vulgaftly. The men drank beer by 
the gallon, and eat cheese by the hundred weight — wore jockey-ciit 
coats, and talked slang — rode for wagers, and swore when they lost — 
smoked in your face, and expectorated on the floor. Their proudest 
glory was to drive the mail — their mightiest exploit to box with the 
coachman— their most delicate amour to leer at the barmaid. 

^ It will be believed, that I felt little regret in quitting companions of 
this description. I went to take leave of our college tutor. ** Mr. 
relliam,” said he, affectionately squeezing me by the hand, your 
conduct has been most exemplary 5 you have not walked wantonly 
over the college grass-plats, nor* set your dog at the proctor — nor 
driven tandems by day, nor broken lanij)S by night — nor entered the 
chapel in order U/disylay your intoxication — nor the lecture-room, in 
order to caricature the* professors. This is the general behaviour of 
young men of family and fortune ; but it has not been yours. Sir, 
you have been an honour to your college.*’ 

^ Thus closed my academical career. lie who docs not allow that it 
passed creditably to my tubers, profitably to myself, and beneficially 
to the world, is a narrow-tninded, and illiterate man, wlio knows 
nothing of the advantages of modern education.’ 

The principle upon which simulation is made to form so es- 
sential a part of trie practice of a gentleinan, is thus maternally 
laid down by the virtuous lady Frances Pelham; whose great 
object is to make her son, that finished man of fiisliion which he 
afterwards becomes : 

^ If you arc ever at a loss as to the individual character of a person 
you wish to gain, the general knowledge of human nature will teach 
you one infallible specific,— /cry .' The quantity and quality niay 
vary according to the exact niceties of art ; but in any (juantity*and 
in any (juality it is more or less acceptable, and therefore certain do 
please. Only never (or at least very rarely) flatter when other people, 
besides the one to be flattered, are by; in that case you offend the 
rest, and you make even your intended dupe ashamed to be pleased.* 

'In general, weak minds think only of others, and yet seem only 
occupied with themselves 3 you, on thd contrary, must appear wholly 
engrossed with those aboui you, and yet never have a single idea 
which does not terminate in yourself: a fool, my dear Henry, flatlets < 
himself — a wise man flatters the fool.* > 
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In the same elevated spirit, Pelham is thus made to apostro- 
phise in his own character : 

a rare gift, by the bye, is ft\at of manners! how difRcult to 
define — how much more difficult to‘impart! Better for a man to pos- 
sess them, than wealth, beauty, or talent; they will more than supply 
all. No attention is too minijte, no labour too exaggerated, which 
tends to perfect them. He who enjoys their advantages in the highest 
degree, viz., he who can please, penetrate, persuade, as the object may 
require, possesses the subtlest ifecret of the diplomatist and the states- 
man, and wants nothing butr’opportunity to become great * 

In the spirit of these convictions, the hero is uniformly 
prompted to act. He is made to obtain all sorts ^f advantages 
by adapting himself to the humours and weaknesses of others ; 
and in an electioneering proceeding, by deporting himself so as 
to lead them to believe that he is of their own political creed, he 
juggles partizans out of their votes on both sides. Of course, 
as regards gallantry, bonnes fortunes, and similar matters, they 
are all in perfect accordance with “ that which makes the morality 
of the upper classes ; and whichr no criminal is supposed to be 
hardy enough to reject ; that religion which has no scoffers; 
that code which has no impugners ; that hwiour among gentle- 
men, which constitutes the moving principle of the society in 
which they live.” Nay, the author seems to imagine, that all 
sorts of virtues can flourish beneath the coat of varnish thus 
elegantly laid on; for instance, our gentleman is thus addressed 
by a lady of extreme penetration : 

^ would not make such a confession to many beside yourself,’’ 
answered Lady Roseville; ^^nay, you need not thank me, 1 am some 
years older than you; I have lived longer in the world; 1 have seen 
much of its various characters; and my experience has taught me to 
penetrate and prize a character like yours. While you seem frivolous 
to the su])erri( ial, I know you to have a mind not only capable of the 
most solid and important affairs, but habituated by rellection to consi- 
der them. You appear effeminate, I know that none are more daring 
— indolent, none arc more actively ambitious — utterly selfish, and 1 
know that no earthly interest could bribe you into meanness or injus- 
licc-«-no, nor even into a venial dereliction of principle. It is from 
this estimate of your character, that I am frank and open to you. 
Besides, I recognize something in the careful pride with which you 
conceal your higher and deeper feelings, resembling the strongest 
actuating principle in my own mind. All this interests me warmly 
in your fate; may it be as bright as my presentiments forebode.* ” 

Now the compatibility of ‘the external with the internal Pel- 
ham, ^8 here pourtrayed, is altogether but of the question. Nay 
‘ the author has been unable even to feign a course of adventures 
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to make them so. Nothing is done by the hero in the whole of 
the three volumes, of any very momentous consequence ; and 
with singular inconsistency, he W represented as a dupe at l^st, 
to a political nobleman of an acknowledged mediocre cajfticity. 
In point of fact, mere manners are not so very powerful in 
worldly intercourse, as the author of Pelham would imply ; on 
the contrary, when it becomes suspected that they are made 
subservient to interested purposes, they are not only powerless 
but distasteful. It may be observed, that it is not the author, 
but liis beau-ideal, who expatiates thtis complacently ; but it 
must not be concealed, that in no small portion of soul and sen- 
timent they are evidently identical. The former, indeed, may 
be deemed a kind of Hercules, vibrating between Virtue and 
Pleasure ; which, for the nonce, may signify the right, and the 
modish or conventional, llow many free spirits have toiled in 
vain— -how many free spirits may still toil in vain, to produce a 
legitimate connection between principles which are only inci- 
dentally co-existent. All attempts to make a guide of that 
thing of mere agreement, called honour, which is a pure accident 
of time and locality, have more especially failed. Fashion — 
honour in this sense being nothing more — is a mode, not a 
substance ; and a little philosophy is not to be altogether dis- 
pensed with in writers like the author of Pelham. 

Very favourable specimens occur of the author’s skill in that 
light, oif-hand, jiiquant portraiture, and dialogue, in which the 
charm of writers of this class chiefly consists. So many of our 
readers, however, will have perused the book, and so many 
more have encountered extracts fiom it of this precise de- 
scription, the omission of them here will amount to very little. 
Suflice it to observe, that Pelham lacks nothing of the keen 
detective spirit, which so directly distinguishes a class of 
society, the principal employment of the individuals of which 
is, to watch and study the manners, the motives, the thoughts, 
and the expressions, of {jach other. It would be superfluous 
to observe, that with fine occasional oj)])ortunities for nice and 
acute discrimination, within a circumscribed circle, in refer- 
ence to the wide and general field of human nature, this brairch 
of characteristic study is petty and inconsequential in the 
extreme. Literary productions, however, , whether of smaller 
or greater importance, are to be tried only by their pretensions, 
and Pelham has certainly not been published as an appen- 
dix to Paley. A work of genius must not, however, be allowed 
to pass by without a good-humoured protest against doctrines, 
either direct or inferential*, which play at last and loose^witli 
truth and falsehood, and legitimate j)ositive deception as a 
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current social coin. This practice we are too often constrained 
to tolerate, but, at all events, let us never sanction the principle. 
Oq the contrary, be^it always cet down, that all dissimulation 
is unwarrantable, beyond that ‘prudent reserve which is essential 
to self protection, and a due dealing with the varied circum- 
stances of active life — all simulation positively base, the object 
of 'which is palpably to profit by assuming to be what we are 
not, and to sacrifice the interests of society to our own. 

Upon the second production of the same author, “ The Dis- 
owned,” we shall be ccfhiparatively brief. To a certain degree 
it partakes both of the merits and defects of its predecessor ; 
but as to unity of design, and felicity of execution, it is doubt- 
less inferior. An individual, wlio is presumed to tell his 
own adventures, with a view to the illustration of a selected 
class of character, cannot altogether wander from the point. 
Narrative in the third person, on the contrary, is very apt to 
drift away from original purpose. Pelham, upon the whole, is 
too episodical; but the story of *‘The Disowned” absolutely 
proceeds in parallel lines in the most respectful^ mathematical 
disconnection. In a very ingenious preface to the second edi- 
tion, the author endeavours to defend thi§, de'fect as altogether 
unimportant, if not an advantage, being nfore natural and analo- 
gous to real life. Would it not have been more candid to admit 
that he wrote in haste, and under the forcible stimulus of a pre- 
vious flattering reception, and of a bustling bookseller’s recom- 
mendation? Some of his reasoning to prove that his defects 
are virtues, and his novel precisely what it might, or ought to 
be, reminds us of the Chevalier Ramsay’s elaborate determi- 
nation that Telemachus should be an epic poem. Happily, we 
can plead for the author what he cannot so decently plead for 
himself, that with singular deficiencies as to story and con- 
nexion, very lamentable failure as to huuiorous personation, and 
some most questionable rhapsody, in the way of sentiment, the 
man of genius is perceptible from one eiid of this work to the other. 
The author has, moreover, assumed a far loftier moral tone than in 
Pelham : lightened, however, by no small additional display of an 
intimate acquaintance with the aerial regions of fashion. There 
he is happy in his delineations of character ; his loftier person- 
ages are mere abstractions, his sketches from common life very 
forced and unnatural. As in ** Pelham,” the best of these drawings 
consist of attempts to fill up the outline of certain known and 
con»J?icuous characters ; still, even these exceedingly want an air 
of nature, and would scarcefy be known except by the introduc- 
tion qf circumst'ances with which th^ir names are associated. 
To sum up in a sentence, he is quite at home only among 
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the gay creatures which play,” not in the plighted clouds,” 
but in saloons and coteries.” In the language of Collins, 
the countless manners” forrr^ his province, and persons^of 
this rank of life are describable by little else. In reference* to 
them the adage always applies, "Manners make the man;” at 
least there is little else for sensible representation. We must 
repeat, however, that " The Disownefl’’ is a magnificent failure, 
and pays a far more undivided homage to lofty virtue and 
generous purpose than its predecessor. The following passage 
put into the mouth of a repentant votary of vanity, towards the 
close of life, is in a fine strain of enthusiasm : 

^ I liave every 4hing now in nay possession which it has been the 
desire of my late years to enjoy ; health, retirement, successful study, 
and the affection of one, in whose breast, when I am gone, iny me- 
mory will not utterly pass away. With these advantages, added to 
the gifts of fortune, and an habitual elasticity of spirit, I confess that 
my hapi)iness is not free from a biting and frequent regret : I would 
fain have been a better citizen ; 1 would fain have died in the con- 
sciousness, not only that I Iiad improved my mind to the utmost, but 
that 1 had turned that improvement* to the benefit of my fellow-crea- 
tures. As it is, in living wholly for myself, 1 feel that my philosopliy 
has wanted generosity .• and my indifference to glory has proceeded 
from a weakness, not, as 1 once persuaded myself, from a virtue ; but 
the fruitlcssness of my existence has been the consetpicnce of the ardu- 
ous frivolities and the petty objects in which my early years were con- 
sume<I j and my mind, in losing the enjoyments which it formerly 
possessed, had no longer the vigour to create for itself a new soil, 
from which labour it could only hope for more valuable fruits. It is 
no contradiction to see those who most eagerly courted society in their 
youth, shrink from it the most sensitively in their age j for those who 
})osscss certain advantages, and are morbidly vain of them, will natu- 
rally be disposed to seek tliat sphere for which those advantages are 
best calculated ; and v/hen youth and its concomitants depart, the 
vanity so long fed still renfains, and perpetually mortifies them by re- 
calling not so much the qualities they have lost as the esteem which 
accompanied their possession ; and by contrasting not so much their 
own present alteration, as the change they experience in the respect 
and consideration of others. What wonder, tlicn, that they eagerly 
fly from the world, which has only mortification for their self-love, hu* 
that we find in biography how often the most assiduous votaries of 
pleasure have become the most rigid of rccluges ? For my part, 1 
think that that love of solitude which the ancients so eminently pos- 
sessed, and which, to this day, is considered by some as the sign of a 
great mind, nearly always arises from a tenderness of vanity, easily 
VATounded in the commerce of the rough world ; and that it is from 
disappointment that the heynitage is wrought. Diderot did right, 
even at the risk of offending Rousseau, to write against solitude. . The 
more a moralist binds man to man, and fprbids us to divorce our in- 
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terests from our kind, the more effectually is the end of morality ob- 
tained. They only are justifiable in seclusion who, like the Greek phi- 
losophers, make that very seclusion the means of serving and en- 
lightening their race — who from^their retreats send forth their oracles 
of wisdom, and make the desert which surrounds them eloquent with 
the voice of truth. But remember, Clarence (and let my life, useless 
in itself, have at least this rporal), that for him who in nowise culti- 
vates his talent for the benefit of others, who is contented with being 
a good hermit at the expense of being a bad citizen ; who looks from 
his retreat upon a life wasted in the difficiles nngee of the most frivo- 
lous part of the world, nof redeems in the closet the time he has mis- 
spent in the saloon j remember, that for him seclusion loses its dig- 
nity, philosophy its comfort, benevolence its hope, and even religion 
its balm. Knowledge, unemployed* will preserve us from vice — for 
vice is but another name for ignorance — but knowledge employed is 
virtue. Perfect happiness, in our present state, is impossible 5 for 
Hobbes says justly,, that our nature is inseparable from desires, and 
that the very word desire (the craving for something not possessed) im- 
plies that our present felicity is not complete.. But there is one way 
of attaining what we may term, if not utter, at least mortal happiness ; 
it is this — a sincere and un relaxing activity for the happiness of others. 
In that one maxim is concentrated whatever is noble in morality, sub- 
lime in religion, or unanswerable in truth. |n that pursuit we have 
all scope for whatever is excellent in our hv:arts, and none for the 
petty passions whicli our nature is heir to. There, whatever be our 
errors, there will be nobility, not weakness, in our remorse j whatever 
our failure, virtue not selfishness in our regret ; and in success, vanity 
itself will become holy, and triumph eternal. As astrologers were 
wont to receive upon metals, tlie benign aspect of the stars, so as to 
detain and fix, as it were, the felicity of that hour which would other- 
wise be volatile and fugitive,” even so will that success leave im- 
printed upon our memory a blessing which cannot j)ass away — pre- 
serve for ever upon our names, as on a signet, the hallowed influence 
of the hour in which our great end was effected, and treasure up the 
relics of heaven” in the sanctuary of an human frame.' 

The real hero of The Disowned,” is an ambitions portrait 
of a stoic ; a man of lofty virtue, which no difficulty or distress 
can subdue ; he is too antique in his costume to appear natural 
in, a modern novel; neither is it very easy to conceive how 
the misery which is made to assail him, could befal an indi- 
vidual of family and connexion, in a country like Great Britain. 
But, setting all this* aside, the conception is lofty, and affords 
a vehicle for some very vivid and forcible eloquence ; the elo- 
quence, however, we must add, is more striking than the philg- 
sophy is sound ; as for insttince — 

* '^.It is true that the sanguineness of philanthropists may have 
carried them too far ; it is ^rue (for the experiment has not yet been 
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made) that God may have denied to us, in this state, the consumma- 
tion of knowledge, and the consequent perfection in good ; but be- 
cause we cannot be perfect, are we to resolve we will be evil ? One 
step in knowledge is one step from*sin : one step from sin is oije rftep 
nearer to heaven. Oh! never let us be defuded by those, who, for 
political motives, would adulterate the divinity of religious truths : 
never let us believe that our Father ip Heaven rewards most the 
one talent unemployed, or that prejudice, and indolence, and folly, 
find the most favour in llis sight : never let us believe that we shall 
acknowledge His power the least when we can best survey it ^ or 
that, whether we trace its operation through the springs of the subtle 
heart, or unravel its wonders in the intricate womb of earth, or follow 
its grandeur from hence to the stars of unfathomable space, we shall 
have less cause fo adore His wtsdora, than if we remained unable 
to comprehend its smallest wonder — or that we should lose our re- 
verence for His greatness, by ascertaining the vastness of its extent. 
Oh I never let us bow to such an error ! — never let us give so power- 
ful a sanction to guilt, as to favour the obscurity and darkness which 
are at once its origin and retreat ! Never let us believe that a single 
drop of ignorance has flowed to us from the fountain of all know- 
ledge ! Has not the Inspired One proclaimed to us the reverse ? 
Have we not been told that he *^who sinneth against wisdom wrongetli 
his own soul V Hac not tlie very heathen bequeathed to us an esti- 
mate of the Deity, wh»ch only Inspiration can excel? And when 
Plato so sublimely said, ‘ truth is the body of God,’ did he not add 
in a still sublimer spirit, ^ and light is his shadow.’ 

^ Persuaded, then, that knowledge contained the key to virtue, 
it was to knowledge that I a])t)lied. The first grand lesson which it 
taught me, was the solution of a phrase most hacknied — least under- 
stood, viz., ^ common sense.’ It is in the Portico of the Greek sage 
that that phrase has received its legitimate explanation ; it is there 
we are taught that ^ common sense’ signilies ‘ the sense of the 
common interest.’ Yes ! it is the most beautiful truth in morals, 
that we have no such thing as a distinct or divided interest from 
our race. In their welfare is ours ^ and, by choosing the broadest 
paths to cflect their happiness, we choose the surest and the shortest 
to our own. As I read and pondered over these truths, I was sensible 
that a great change was working a fresh world out of the former 
materials of my mind. My passions, which before I had checked 
into uselessness, or exerted to destruction, now started forth in a 
nobler shape, and prepared for a new direction : instead of urging me 
to individual aggrandi/cment, they panted for universal good, and 
coveted the reward of Ambition, only for the triumphs of Benevo- 
lence. 

^ This is one stage of virtue — I cannot resist the belief that there 
iig^a higher : it is when we begin to love virtue, not for its objects, 
but itself. For there are in knowledge these two excellencies 
first, that it offers to every ifian, the most selfish and the most ex- 
alted^ his peculiar inducement to good. It says to the former, 
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* Serve mankind^ and you serve yourself — to the latter, ^ In choosing 
the best means to secure your own happiness, you will have the 
sublime inducement of promoting. the happiness of mankind.’ 

‘^'Xhe second excellence of Knowledge is, that even the selfish 
man, when he has once begun to love Virtue from little motives, 
loses the motives as lie increases the love : and at last worships the 
Deity, where before he only coveted the gold upon its altar. And 
thus, I learned to love Virtue solely for its own beauty. I said with 
one who, among much dross, has many particles of ore, ‘ If it be not 
estimable in itself, I can see nothing estimable in following it for the 
sake of a bargain.’ * 

* T looked round the world, and saw often Virtue in rags, and 
Vice in purple : the former conduces to happiness, it is true, but the 
happiness lies within, and not in externals. I contemned the de- 
ceitful folly with which writers have termed it poetical justice, to 
make the good ultimately prosperous in wealth, lionour, fortunate 
love, or successful desires. Nothing false, even in poetry, can be 
just j and that pretended moral is of all the falsest. Virtue is not 
more exempt than Vice from the ills of fate, but it contains within 
itself always an energy to resist them, and sometimes an anodyne to 
soothe — to repay your quotation from Tibullus, 

* ** * Crura sonant ferro — sed canit inter Qpus 1 ’ 

ft* 

When in the depths of my soul I set-up that divinity of this 
nether earth, which Brutus never really understood, if, because un- 
successful in its efforts, he doubted its existence, I said in the proud 
prayer with which I worshipped it, ^ Poverty may humble my lot, 
but it shall not debase thee j Temptation may shake my nature, but 
not the rock on which thy temple is based 5 Misfortune may wither 
all the hopes that have blossomed around thine altar, but I will sacri- 
fice dead leaves when the flowers are no more. Though all that I 
have loved perish — all that I have coveted fade away, I may murmur 
at fate, but 1 will have no voice but that of homage for thee ! Nor 
while thou smilest upon my way, would I exchange with the loftiest 
and happiest of thy foes !’ More bitter than aught of what 1 then 
dreamed, have been my trials, but I have fulfilled my vow !” ’ 

Willingly have these pages been given to an author with whom 
a popular portion of the reading world will be courted into a 
fgrther acquaintance. We have not deemed it inexpedient to 
mark the commencement of a literary acquaintanceship, which 
may possibly prove of long standing. One parting remark is, 
however, indispensable ; novels are not only improved by an 
attention to form, connexion, and development, but are usually 
written better in six months than in three. It may also be 
added, that men of wit add brilliancy are more celebrated /or 
quick observance, than fertile iiiva.ition, and that they can 
seldbm manage very broad humour at all ; the point of all 
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which, simply speaking is, that it is always better to do that 
which can be well done, and to avoid modes of’ handling, which 
are obviously uncongenial with J:he powers to be exerted in 
their display. 



Art. XII. — A Personal Tour through the United Kingdom, describing 
living objects and contemporaneous interests. By Sir Richard Phillips. 
No. 1. Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire. Horatio 
Phillips, Charing Cross. • 

had proceeded but a little way in the perusal of this 
narrative, the commencement as we hope of a series of 
some length, when it occurred to us that we might contribute at 
once to the information and amusement of the public, by doing 
what depends upon us towards the circulation of it. 

Should our humble advice have the good fortune to be listened 
to, sir Richard will henceforward leave undisturbed at the brink 
of the gulph of oblivion to whuih he has condemned them, 
Bacon with his Experimental Philosophy, Newton with his 
Attraction, Adam Smi^Ji with his Political Economy, and Bent- 
ham with his Greatest •Happiness Principle. 

While observing the acliarnernent with which on this as on so 
many other occasions our knight goes out of his way to run a tilt 
against these intruders upon his universal empire, and as he 
])iishes on by the force of his imagination renders physical light 
an instrument of intellectual darkness (light is his substitute 
for attraction) ; a suspicion has struck us, that in his pericra- 
nium, the organ of observation, which is so prominent in it, has 
encroached upon the organ of ratiocination, and given it an un- 
fortunate twist. 

These remarks have no object more unfavourable to him than 
the giving to his readers a salutary warning, and preventing 
them from being provoked by his heretical excursions, to toss 
the work aside in a pet, and thus deprive themselves of the 
information and gratification, which we venture to promise them 
from it. * 

When we observe how the schoolmaster in the language, of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, on the wings of mighty winds, is flying 
all abroad,’’ we should not forget in how many ways and to what 
an extent the quondam hosier of Newgate Street, has shown 
himself one of the school’s most usefi^ ushers. 

On the subject of education, a very cheering picture is here 
exhibited: the yneans of Obtaining instruction are beconyug 
more and more within the reach of thos§ who may be willing to 
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be instructed of whatever class. Newspapers, public and circu- 
lating libraries, book societies, and schools of all kinds, are 
springing up in every direction. 

' B«t we shall ende/ivour to give a succinct account of the 
author’s progress, and of the more malj^ial matters which fell 
under his observation. In his way to Bedford, he passed 
through St. Alban’s : clo&e to this t|^vn was the retreat of lord 
Bacon, — Gorhambury Woods; and this affords the founder of 
the New System of Philosophy” an opportunity of demolishing 
in a summary way the antiquated notions contained in the 
* Novum Organum,’ and their unfortunate author. St. Alban’s, 
once the seat of so much bustle, is now the quiet retreat of 
London citizens. It contains several booksellers’ shops, many 
schools, and two or three book societies. A newspaper has 
been projected with every prospect of success. The only ma- 
nufacture of the place is straw-plait, which for twelve hours 
hard labour yields no more than from ten-pence to fifteen- 
pence of. wages. Throughout Bedfordshire the roads are 
in the most admirable condition, possessing all the desirable 
qualities in perfection ; should a rut be discovered within 
twenty miles of the county town, it would ibe considered as a 
disgrace to the authorities. We recommend Mr. M^Adam 
to pay a visit to the mayor of Bedford, who happens to be the 
maker of these roads, and we should imagine he may obtain some 
useful hints, which might be turned to good account in some of 
our London streets. Several relics of John Bunyan, author of 
the celebrated Pilgrim’s Progress, are to be seen in Bedford. 
All the various religious congregations liave their book socie- 
ties, and the Moravians have a female school, in which children 
of any persuasion receive instruction ; an example which other 
sects would confer honour on themselves by following. The 
public schools are so numerous and so.amply provided for, that 
there is no school in the town in w^hich parents have to pay the 
master. The appointment to the masterships of these establish- 
ments being in the gift of New College, Oxford, the system of 
education pursued in them is not, as may easily be imagined, so 
much in accordance with the spfrit of the age, as it would be if 
the appointment was vested in the inhabitants ; efforts however 
are making to enla.i'ge the objects of the English school. All 
sorts of charitable institutions are in great abundance. There 
are two or three printing offices, and three or four well-stocked 
booksellers’ shops ; in short Bedford seems to want nothing but 
a local newspaper. It abounds in public-spirited individuals, is 
well governed, well built, and liberalism prevails among the in- 
habitants, and all this is in spite of a close corporation, from 
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which, however, intelligence and good feeling have not been 
altogether excluded. I heard, therefore,” says sir Richard, 
''none of the usual complaints in regard to the ignorance, im* 
pertinence, and narrow-mindedness*, which too commonly gender 
these institutions of ^efni-barl^rous ages curses on towns which 
thw at once oppress lind degrade.” 

Passing through Olney, celebrated from having been the 
residence of the poet Cwper, and Newport Pagnell, we are 
brought to Northampton. The entrance into this county is in- 
dicated by the comparatively bad state of the roads. Northampton 
is afflicted by a close corporation, in which intelligence and 
public spirit have found no place. The consequence is, that, 
although from iiis situation, the town possesses considerable ad- 
vantages, which might be turned to good account, the authorities 
have done nothing for public improvement. Notwithstanding 
this, the inhabitants have not been backward in any thing which 
depended on themselves. They support several good schools, 
plenty of booksellers’ shops, which seem busily occupied, and 
a newspaper will shortly be established. Much of this is to be 
attributed to the great influence* exercised by the Dissenters. 
They are equal in number to the Members of the Established 
Church; in the town and in the villages throughout the county 
they constitute a very large majority of the population. The 
Baptists have the largest congregation, and next to them the 
Unitarians. Each sect has its book-society. Northampton 
carries on a very extensive manufacture of shoes : Mr. 
Brunei began making shoes by steam, at Battersea, but his 
manufactory being burnt down by accident or design, no 
further attempts have been made to introduce the aid of ma- 
chinery. 

The sight of lord Spencer’s books and their bindings, at 
Althorpe, makes sir Richard a little angry. " In a word, I 
considered this AUhotpot^rary, thus set down in a wilderness, 
as very useless, and very^tentatious.” But in the very next 
paragraph, he is in ecstacies at beholding in this same wilderness 
seven hundred highly rare and valuable pictures. 

A curious dialogue is givejji as having occurred at Guils- 
borough between a poor woman and a lawyer’s clerk, on the 
advantages of a classical education; the woman is found 
sending her boy to the grammar school, where he can learn 
Latin and Greek for nothing, while the lawyer’s clerk tries 
to persuade her to send him to a school where he may ac-. 
quire some knowledge that may be of use to him. The 
reasoning of the woman is worthy of an honourable House, — 
You may say wbcit you please, masteri but as soon as, my 

YOLf Kt—yfn o 
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Tommy is old enough, he shall go there. Laming* s a fine thing .* 
and Tortimy shall be as lctrn*d as the best o* them T’ 

At Clipstone> which is not far from Naseby Field, the Dis- 
seriters are as two or three to pne churchman. In a conversa- 
tion with the author, a^clergymoijn of the Established Church 
ascribed the incr^f^pf the I)issenters to the pretty tunes which 
they play in the^ chapels,c at the same time observing, that he 
was nearly cori#rted to their docmne himself, from hearing 
their hymns, as he walked in his garden. 

Boarding" schools abound in Harborough. This town is 
famous for its carpets, particularly a new sort, called Damask. 
It forms the termination to a canal from Leicester. The in- 
terrogative system of teaching prevails here, a» in almost every 
other place: the merit* of having introduced the system is 
claimed by our author. 

There is nothing new under the sun/’ is a trite saying, but 
sir Richard Phillips found every thing new at Leicester. It 
used modestly to stand on one side of flie road, now it occupies 
both sides ; steam engines have been erected, factories esta- 
blished, and streets of elegant iliodern houses have branched out 
in all directions. It was thirty-three years since the literary 
knight had seen Leicester, and on mentioning'’ this circumstance 
he dissertates with great complacency on tlie number thirty-three. 

It was the term of the life of Alexander the Great: ” strain 
heroical ; “ it was the length of the entire period described by 
the four Evangelists /' strain theological ; it is the average 
duration of the life of man;” strain personal. These changes, 
or perhaps we ought to say, these innovations seem to have put 
him in an ill humour, for at the sight of the steam engines, and 
new buildings, sir Richard sets to work a la Cobbett, and talks 
of '' equitable adjustment ; fools arid political economists;” and 
is fearful that there is a perverse design to deprive us of our 
usury laws, one of the fulcrums of our'isocial system.” 

Leicester carries on a very extensive manufacture of woollen 
articles. A great deal of lace is made there, which is woven 
both by hand and by steam. Vast quantities of worsted are 
spun by machinery. For weaving hose the men earn no more 
thhn from eight to twelve shillings a week, and the women 
about seven shillings ; though for fancy and lace work they 
may earn double <;his sum. Near twenty thousand men, 
women, and children, are employed in the entire manufacture of 
the town. 

The Dissenters are herq , twice as numerous as the Church- 
men. Every congregation has a Sunday-school attached to it ; 
besides these there are private schools, parochial schools, and 
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the naticmal school. The .town library consists of theological 
works, collected a hundred and sixt^ years ago/and serves as a 
laughine-stock to the plctce* The permanent subscrlplian libjary, 
founded by sir R. Phulipi^P 17^0, is flourishing ; and tf news- 
room, and medical subscription library have established. 
Leicester supports two newspapers, a libeSftl,’''^,Chronm 
an orthodox "Journal.” $ Miss Lin^ood, tharsd mucn adniired 
painter in needlework, is still there, conducting a girls’ boarding 
school, and we are glad to hear that for the last year or two she 
has been engaged on another large picture, which it is said will 
even surpass her former productions. 

One of the largest factories in the district is near Lough- 
borough, it contains a steam engine of thii^-horse power, which 
works well without either oil or grease. Three thousand dozen 
of stockings are manufactured at Loughborough in one week. 
It has a public library and two book societies. 

Mr. Brougham’s Cpmmissioners have not been altogether 
without their use, for the very apprehension of a visit from them 
has, it would appear in several instances, caused the intro- 
duction of reforms. " I have heard of them every where ; but 
they have too often done no more than restore the ancient 
monkish system of Education wherever such was the system 
marked out by the founders of these institutions, we apprehend 
this is all that the commissioners were empowered to do. 

This number contains one or two good stories, in particular 
that of the Alchemist, from which we shall give an extract. The 
subject of it dwells at the village of Lilley, which is not very far 
from St. Alban’s ; his name is Kellerman, and his neighbours 
believe that he has discovered the Philosopher’s Stone and the 
Universal Solvent. The house in which he lives is in a most 
dilapidated state, and surrounded by liigh walls lined with tiers 
of hurdles at the top. After sir Richard had sent in his card, 
Mr, Kellerman appeared at the front door : 

' I lament,* says he ' that I have not the pencil of Hogarth, for a 
more original figure never was seen. He was about six feet high, 
and of athletic make : on his head was a white night-cap, and his dress 
consisted of a long great coat, once green, and l)c had a sort of jockey 
waistcoat with three tiers of pockets. His manner was extremely po- 
lite and graceful, but my attention was chiefly absorbed by his 
singular physiognomy. His complexion was deeply sallow, and his 
eyes large, black and rolling. He conducted me into a very large 
parlour, with a window looking backward, and having locked the door, 
and put the key in his pocket, he desired me to be seated in one 
of two large arm-chairs covered with sheep skins. The room was a 
realization of the well-knowi.» picture of Teniers’s Alchemist.^ The floor 
wad covered with retorts, crucibles, alembics, jars, bottles in various 
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shapes^ intermingled with old books piled upon each other, with a 
sufficient quantity of dust and cobwebs. Different shelves were filled 
in the same manueTi and on one side stood his bed. In a corner, some- 
what '^shaded froi^^e light, I beheld twa heads, white, with dark wigs 
on them ; I ent^^^^ed no doubt, therelbre, that among other fancies 
he was engngpi^; j^ ^^M^aki ng the brazen speaking head of Roger 
Bacop an^^lbdll^^ ‘ the reports which I had heard 

relative td his w^erful discoveries, I tojd him frankly that mine 
was a visit of curiosity, and stated that if what 1 had heard was matter 
of fact, the researches of the ancient chemists had been unjustly deri- 
ded. He then gave me a hirstory of his studies, mentioned some men 
whom I had happened to know in London, who he alleged had assured 
him that they had made gold. That having in consequence examined 
the works of the ancient alchemists,* and discovered! the key which 
they had studiously concealed from the multitude, he had pursued 
their system under the influence of new lights; and after suffering 
numerous disappointments, owing to the ambiguity with which they 
described their processes, he had at length happily succeeded ; had 
made gold, and coulil make as much more as^lie pleased, even to the 
extent of paying off the national debt in the coin of the realm. When 
asked, to. produce some of it, Not so,” said he, I will shew it to no 
one ; I made lord Liverpool the offer, that if he would introduce me to 
the King, I would show it to his Majesty ; but lord Liverpool inso- 
lently declined, on the ground that there was n^ precedent, and I am 
therefore determined, that the secret shall die with me. It is true 
that, in order to avenge myself of such contempt, I made a communi- 
cation to the French Embassador, prince Polignac, and offered to go 
to France, and transfer to the French government the entire advan- 
tages of the discovery ; but, after deluding me and shuffling for some 
time, I found it necessary to treat him with the same contempt as the 
other. The world, sir, is in my hands and my power.” With respect 
to the universal solvent, the attempt to get a sight of it succeeded no 
better than the former one to see the gold. Mr. Kellerman accounted 
for his having shut up his house and guarded the walls, by saying, 
that the governments of Europe had endeavoured to get possession of 
his secret ; to prevent this he had burnt all his writings and placed 
spring guns at the windows ; by means of his combustibles he could 
destroy a whole regiment of soldiers if sent against him. He 
then related that, as a further protection, he lived entirely jn that 
room, and permitted no one to come into the house ; while he had 
locked up every room, except that, with patent padlocks, and scaled the 
key holes.’ 

So much for our knight and the alchemist he has brought to 
light. For our own parts as little in these our days should we 
have expected to see a believer in the Philosopher’s Stone with 
the fruits of his faifli made manifest in his works, as in those 
days in which Smollett published his Sir Launcelot Greaves, we 
should have regarded a knight-errant as capable of being brought 
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upon the stage of romance with the requisite degree of proba- 
bility : but insanity is unhappily of every age. 

In this faith, the latest knowp eminent believer was, we fancy, 
Dr. Campbell, one of the most distingiiished contributors to the 
Biographia Britannica, and whose works weffe in, the sum total 
so abundant, that a gentleman into whose he had fallen 

having expressed a desire to enrich ^his shelv^ with ^em,’ was 
the next day surprised at the sight of a cart loaded with them : 
so abundant and at the same »time so successful, that by the 

f )roceeds of them he was enabled to build and himself to in- 
hibit the only house that had so many as four windows in front 
in Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury : but the poor modern’s alche- 
my so far froiif enabling him to build houses, is fast dilapidating 
the one in which he has buried himself. 

Kellerman’s name sounds Germanish ; and at this day full as 
little should we have looked to see an alchemist in Germany as 
in England. But as there are north and south, so are there 
Germans and German's ; and though Germany in the northern 

I )art of it went, for some time, before us in chemistry, the south 
las not yet ceased to give alSode to believers, whose faith is 
occupying itself^in removing mountains of the ignoble, to re- 
place them by mouni'ains of the noble, metals ; but belief in such 
miracles, and devotion to absolutism, are well made to inhabit 
the same heads. 

The last deceased and the new-born year, join in presenting 
us with three predicant tourists: — Mr. Carlile preaching 
atheism, Mr. Buckingham anti-Mrs. Companyism (for whether 
or no as regarding them as a company of old women, Mrs. 
Company is the style and title by which the natives of British 
India have been wont to designate their Viceroys over the same), 
these two, and our flesh-abjuring apostle, who w^hile puffing out 
clouds of smoke and preaching himself down, with one side of his 
mouth, has thus been amusing and cheering us with the other. 
Of the Atheist we shall say no more : but of Mr. Buckingham 
and sir Richard Phillips, we shall conclude with saying that we 
look forward with sincere hope to the continuance and success 
of their interesting circumambulations. 
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TF Louis XIV had defeated the armies of William, and placed 
*^the miserable James upon thot throne of England by foreign 
force, a parallel would have been presented to the operation, 
which, principally through the exertions of the English people 
under the guidance of their existing leaders, concluded the last 
European war. What was the morality, the ^Visdom, or the 
honour of the proceeding, must be left — as it will be left— to the 
decision of the times when nations shall have arrived at the same 
knowledge of their true interests, that individuals haveattained on 
the subject of their own. A great country, after years or centuries 
of predisposing influences, had broken out into one of those 
paroxysms, which have at sundry times distressed, and will dis- 
tress again, the supporters of dcSninant abuses in our own. An 
irresistible power called for the melioration of ^ the public tene* 
ment. The national lobster had grown too l^rge for its shell, and 
burst with a convulsive crack the bonds that inclosed its nonage. 
The royal family chicaned — promised — kept their word as other 
kings have done — set off to join the foreign invader — were 
brought back — imprisoned-— decapitated. Their conduct ex- 
hibited the same gross hypocrisy and incapacity for truth, 
which have at later periods been exemplified by the Desired, the 
Beloved, and the Adored, — and which may be traced in all the 
proceedings of all the European , sovereigns, except in those 
fortunate countries where the royal purity is strongly guarded by 
the hedge of popular control. They played the first scene in 
that tragi-comedy, which, with the exceptions mentioned, has 
made the word of a king in all tongues a paraphrase for false- 
hood. But they were opposed to a different kind of force from 
what was found in Naples or the Peninsula ; and they conse- 
quently failed, where the others lived on and triumphed. The 
friends of existing evils in England took the alarm, on the same 
principle that makes a slave-master in Jamaica tremble at liberty 
in St. Domingo. Ttte only refuge was in a war; and to this the 
people of England were but too much inclined, from the train- 
ing which the unjust contest with their colonies had bestowed. 
The American struggle had made freedom anti-English, and 
England anti;/ree. The game of blood began ; and was follow- 
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ed by all that was uncivilized in theory and barbarous in nrac- 
tipe. The domains of ignorance and prejudice sent each its 
jiite ; or if any were absent it was because the Chinese were 
inept for war, and the Man ia the Moon was inaccessible* The 
felons of Poland came with unwashed hands, to make Paris 
another Warsaw ; and England, that only held their garments in 
the former deed, was to be art and part in this. The *young 
republic dashed the assailants back, as heaven has willed 
that the defenders of the right shall often, though not always, 
repulse their enemies. Barbarians 9f all feature, in turns re- 
treated before a nation of honest men in arms ; and the world 
began to think that Providence had resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of public safety, aifd justice was henceforth to be the 
arbi tress of victory. 

Whether in every point the injured party acted in the best 
way possible, is what to this hour admits of some dispute ; but 
that the whole war against renovated France was a struggle 
for the preservation of profitable wrongs at home, is what none 
in the present age affect to doubt, who are not actively engaged 
in supporting the same interest still. The condemnation of the 
king was one <jf those subjects, on which many opinions will 
always be held by* many men. It was supported by the direct 
example of England, Her existing institutions, avowedly su- 
perior to those of France, were all founded on the issue of a 
contest, of which a scene of this kind had wound up the first 
act; and if the precedent had not been confirmed within the 
memory of living men, it was only because tlie last Charles 
refused to wait for the experiment. Three leaves of the Book of 
Common Prayer wailed over the tyrant’s fate ; but profaner 
classics declared it to be a ‘ glorious act of substantial justice,’ 
and the nation acquiesced in silence in the creed. The reasons 
deducible from the ordinary rules of retributive infliction were 
also of imposing magnitude. If there was any just power of 
punishing an individual for offences against the community, it 
was surely applicable to that individual who had the greatest 
reason to be contented with his lot. Either men must set-to 
their hands to being the born thralls of a proprietor of human 
cattle ; or they must maintain that while there were obligations 
and penalties on one side, there must also be some upon the 
other. If a private soldier could be shot for deserting to the 
enemy after the engagement of an oath, a king could be be- 
headed when taken in the same fact. If this was not written 
right, it was acknowledged right ; Tor England — the magna viruni 
mater — had dashed the responsibility of kings into the common 
law of nations, and left it sticking there for ever, Sucli wer^ 
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the arguments of those who tried their king as a deserter, 
because he was a deserter,~and crushed the porcelain clay of 
human kind, in the same mill that grinds plebeian dust when it 
falls ifitoe foul offence against the clods that are its fellows. 
Their opponents answerea t*hem partly by appeals to the divine 
right of wrong, and partly by the assertion of the impolicy of 
the proceeding. It was to harden the hearts of kings, and the 
streams of huniais felicity were to be shut up in their source. 
It was a horror and a solecism; equalled only when the first 
noble was executed for the murder of his vassal. Good blood 
throughout Europe was to run ahmuk against the offenders, 
and the plebeian puddle was to find out its mistake in the dust 
where it was bred. Plebeian generals and citizen pihes de 
(juatre refuted this reasoning ; but still the great argument 
upon the question remained untouched. When a live god in 
Thibet has been fattened in a coop from his youth up, it would 
be unreasonable to expect from him either mental or corporeal 
energy ; it would be hard todemand of him much moral virtue ; and 
i t would be downright cruelty to put him to death for his deficiency 
in either. It is the previous estate* and training of despotic mo- 
’^narebs, that removes them from fair liability to capital punish- 
ment ; on the same principles that are acknovifledged in the case 
of those who are physically deficient. Let any reasonable man 
inquire of himself, by what processes he has arrived at any know- 
ledge, or at any virtue, — how much of his morality he owes to the 
hourly apprehension of consequences, — how much of his pru- 
dence to collision with men of like powers with himself, — ^and 
how much of his reverence for truth to the dread of the contempt 
of his equals, — and then let him determine, what portion of all 
these would have appertained to him,. if he had been surrounded 
from his infancy by insinuations that his will made law, his 
opinions wisdom, and his word facts. The fault is in the insti- 
tution of live gods ; the vice is in the system, which in attempt- 
ing to raise one unfortunate above the level of humanity, sinks 
him beneath it. If men will have such idols, they ought to take 
the consequences along with them ; but not make a holocaust 
of a poor puppet who after all has flesh and blood, for being 
what in a common man would be a liar, a cut-throat, or a 
knave, 

A new phase developed itself in the contest. The Newton of 
war appeared ; and overturned the established theories, by pla- 
cing in line centre what had always been looked for in the circum- 
ference, The invaded became the invaders, by the same right that, 
th# baffled highwayman is followed int^ his lair. Glory and 
r iPtjtcoesa *nailed themselves to the republican standards f and for 
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once arms were pious, and invasion virtue. It was the golden 
age of war ; the sunny spot in the annals of the destroying art, 
on which a philanthropic soldier may look with complacency 
ancy oy. Such victories could inft last. Even the corruptionists 
of England, who neither paid nor*foughf but with the purses 
and blood of others, retired from the field ; and the populace of 
London^ honest though in bondage, decreed an ovation to the 
representative of national independence, in the |^rson of an 
enemy. 

But another phase was at hand. The unequalled warrior 
who had guided the steam-vessel of the republic with such 
glory on its Course, /ow/id out that his Jirst duty was to extinguish 
the volcano that was within. The contest was renewed, upon that 
ground which is always in the power of the basest and the 
worst,*— the refusal to fulfil the stipulations of the preceding 
treaty. Long the proud vessel kept her way ; but each effort 
expended something of the powers of the enfeebled fires that 
impelled. A weary war in Spain— as unjust as those which 
England wages annually in the East — exhausted the blood of the 
community, for no object that came home to the hearth of the 
peasant and the bosom of the citizen. The conscript, that 
used to be a hero, Sank into a victim. A new war arose, not 
unjust in itself, for, like the English one, it sprang out of the 
refusal to fulfil the stipulations of a treaty. The leader whom 
fortune had so often favoured, continued, like a mad gamester, 
to risk his winnings for the chance of doubling their amount. 
The blow came at last, as come it must ; and the proudest army 
the world ever saw,— the relics of a thousand victories, won for 
civilized man from the barbarian and the slave, — fell, not by its 
enemies, but by the elements ; as if nature alone was worthy to 
be its conqueror. Still the great nation rallied ; and the gran- 
deur of its sacrifices composed its title to the name. Once 
and oftener, the tide was rolled back ; but numbers began to assert 
their power, and fortune to shew her attachment to the new. A 
military defection, unparalleled in the history of armies, lost a 
great battle ; and step by step the lion retired to his hold, fol- 
lowed by * the sons of little men,’ who sprouted into dem^ods 
on the strength of tlneir respective fractions in the fray. Eveh 
yet, if vain man could have been wise, the mischief might have 
been repaired. One signal of returning to the rock whence he 
was hewn, would have put all France into the vas de charge, and 
left his enemies no results but the infamy of the breaches of 
military faith which marked their hour of success, — breaches 
which still rankle in the hprt of the professional soldier all 
over earth, and prove that in the field as in the cabinet^ -an 
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incapacity for truth is the infirmity of kings. But the signal 
never came ; and the fate of civilized Europe was left to a 
diminished army, and unequal war. The same infatuation 
wkicji prevented an earlier appeal to the principles of popular 
resistance, put the cajfital into the possession of the enemy. 
The treachery of chiefs, — for the poor soldier always dies honest, 
—.removed the latest hopj^. And then appeared the last symbol 
of a nation^fall;— an over-fed old man, the representative of a 
race whom every village in France had declared to be Pretend^ 
ers by the blood of twenty of its children, hobbled in to the 
music of foreign drums, and sat down with the gracious airs of 
the husband in the comedy, trop hetiretix d'etre pris par ordre du 
medecin. The game of war was elosed. It was^held to be estab- 
lished for ever, that legitimacy meant foreign choice ; and the 
magnanimous electors withdrew to enjoy the gaze of the nation 
that had paid for their supremacy. The joy of the English 
people was in proportion to their fears. Men lost their wits, 
and women their modesty ; and scanty was the remnant that 
in those days of shame refused to bow to the Baals of the 
hour. But the end was not yfet. In a little year, was announ- 
ced the people^s king, and flew back to his throne without a 
sword being drawn for the foreign appointee' The genie saint de$ 
camps etrangers was again invoked. All Europe was in arms. 
The English minister boasted that a million and a half of sol- 
diers were in motion, to replace the French Stuart and declare 
by proxy his own sovereign a usurper. The English oligarchy 
fought pro aris et focis; for there wanted but a failure, to 
crumble their power to the dustt The friends of liberty and 
national rights were but half alert upon their post. They 
declared the danger of the contest, but shrunk from the unpo- 
pularity of denouncing its injustice ; and the desperation of 
their Repentance served only to illustrate the magnitude of their 
mistake. Mean time the decision by arms drew on. The legi- 
timate sovereign— -for it would be treason to the House of 
Brunswick to affect to doubt his title — moved rapidly upon the 
nearest of his enemies, at the head of all in France that was 
accessible to the feeling of national honour or disgrace. His 
atmy fought, as soldiers always fight, who join an intense feeling 
of the justice of their cause, to attachment to their chief. The 
odds of combat 'might have been said to be balanced,— 
if it could have been forgotten that oue army was but of a 
hundred days, and had been exposed to all the disorganization 
;Which the genius of adversaries could invent. To make the 
party equdi, it should be supposed Jhat officers on both sides 
l^been going over to the enemy, knd leaving their names . as 
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sywonyraes for desertion under fire. Of two grand detach- 
ments from the opposing forces, one rejoined its main body in the 
moment of closest struggle, ^and the other did not. Vhat 
would have come to pass if this had uot happened, — oHf the 
converse had happened, — is what the constitution of nature has 
forbidden to explore. As it was, there was no military inference 
derivable from the result, except tha*t the defensi^ power of the 
infantry weapon had been generally rated too low. *rae event, how- 
ver, determined that Ferdinand should reign in Spain, and Mi- 
guel in Portugal ; and Louis deux fois muf returned to complete 
the espousals so auspiciously begun. What else there was, it is 
useless for an Englishman tp remember, as for an Algerine to 
dwell on the litisfortune of bis birth-place. What is known, 
needs not be again recorded ; and what is recorded as it is, can 
never cease to be known too well. 

But the optimism that is in the world prevailed. The polype 
of human happiness, though cut in pieces and turned inside out, 
still lives, and applies itself to multiply and grow. Men cannot 
despond for ever ; the machm.ery or hope goes on, though 
Pompey lost Pharsalia, and perished basely on a foreign strand. 
Of two courses an intrusive government must always take one. 
It must encounter thj certainty of being turned out on the first 
opportunity; or it must come down to the national demand, 
and submit, with what grace it may, to be the dispenser of 
the public will. The probability of the latter consummation 
must be in proportion to its weakness ; and its weakness, 
as in other cases, will be indicated by its fears. A ballad- 
maker prosecuted, — is a clear proof that France will be a 
republic with the Bourbons in the Tuileries. Stocks ought to 
rise upon it ; and the Stock Exchange has a right to know the 
whole of circumstances so important to its interests. An epic 
poem, might have made three-per-cents look up at the close of 
a dull day, — a tragedy, might have raised them a shade since 
three o’clock, — but a ballad, a book of ballads, is an tyinement 
majeur , is of the inttrUs sensibles et puissans. Was it a good 
ballad, or a bad ballad ? Was it to the tune of Te souviens-tul 
or, Mo)i pire niHa donnk un mari, mon Dieu, qutl homme! Had 
it a burden like Lilli hurlerOy or had it none? W^as it in ‘all 
eights,’ or in ‘ particular measure’ ? These^ are points which it 
concerns the English people to know ; and it is fortunate when 
a Review can make itself of such substantial use, as by explain- 
ing them. 

^ The first of the redoubtable ballads which shook the frame 
' of monarchy in France, is “ Le Sucre de Charles le Sitnj^le 
whose story appears to be, that ^ 
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* Charles III, dit le Simple, Tun des successeurs de Charlemagne, 
fut d’abord evinc 6 du trone par Elides, corate de Paris. 11 se 
ri»fugia en Aiigleterre, puis Allemagne. Mais, a la mort 
\l"Eudes (en 898), les seigneurs et les t'veques fran 9 ais s’^tant 
rattaches d Charles, lui rendirent la couronnc, qu’il perdit enfin, 
lorsque trahi par Hubert, comte de Vermandois, il fut emprisonnd 
, k Peronne, ok il mourut f n 924.* 

On which ^ece of history the dangerous ballad-maker sings 
as follows : — 


Aib : Du beau Tristau (dc Bcauplan). 

Fran 9 ais, queRheims reunis,* 

Criez : Montjoie et Saint-Denis ! 

On a refait la sainte ampoule, 

Et, comme au temps de nos aieux, 

Des passereaux laches en foule 
Dans r4glise volent joyeux. 

D’un joug brise ces yains presages 
Font sourirc sa majestc. 

Le peuple s’ecrie : Oiseaux, plus que ncvis soyez sages, 
Gardez bien, gardez bien votre libcrte {hisj, 

Piiisqu’aux vieux us on rend leurs droits, 

Moi, je remonte a Charles trois. 

Ce successeur de Charlemagne 
De Simple merita le nom. 


^Frenchmen ! in Rheims assemble all. 

On Montjoy and St. Dennis call — 

Renewed the holy phial see — 

Our fathers* days again are come 3 
Sparrows in numerous flocks set free 
Flutter about the sacred dome j 
The monarch’s brow with pleasure beams. 

For broken bonds here imaged be— 

The people cry : Poor birds ! dream not our foolish dreams- 
Preserve— ^preserve your liberty. 

Here are all ancient rights preferr’d. 

And 1 descend froHn Charles the Third— 

Who followed Charlemagne/ and well 
Deserved the Simple” name he bore— 
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II avait couru TAllemagne, 

Sans illustrer son vieux pennon. 

Pourtant, a son sacr^ on se presse j 
Oiseaux et flatteurs ont chanli^. 

Le people s eerie : Oiseaux^ point de folle all^’gressc ! 
Gardez bien, gardez bien votre liberte (bisj, 

ChamarrC* de vieux oripeaux, 

Ce roi, grand avaleur d’impots, 

Marche entourc de ses fidelesj 

Qui tous, en des temps moins hciireux, 

Oi>t suivi les drapeaux rebelles 
D’un usurpateur gtnereux. 

Un milliard les met en haleinc 5 
C’est peu pour la fidclite. 

Le peuple s’ccric : Oiseaux, nous payons notre chainc. 
Gardez bien, gardez bien votre liberte ('bisJ. 

Aux pieds de prelats cousus d’or 
Charh;s dit son confiteor. 


Upon his flag no light-stream fell, 

When Germany he tra veil’d o’er. — 

When he was crown’d^ a noisy crowd 
Of birds and flatterers sang with gle 
The people cry — Ye birds ! O sing not now so loud— 
Preserve — preserve your liberty. 

Bedizen’d with their fripperies, made 
From heavy imposts — the parade 
Of King and Courtiers marches by — 

Courtiers — who all, not long ago, 

’Neath rebel standards floating high. 

Bow’d to a grand usurper, low 3 
But millions are not shower’d in vain — 

And faith well recompens'd should be 3 
The people cry— Poor birds ! we dearly pay our chain. 

Preserve— preserve your liberty. 

» 

Now, gold-lace^ prelates bent before, 

Chiarfce utters his confittor^ 
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On Thabille^ on le baise^ on I'huite^ 

Puis, au bruit de^ hjrmnei sacir4(i> 

11 met la main aur rKvangile. 

Son confesseur lui dit : ** Jurez : 

Rome^ que Partjcl© concerne, 

ReUve d^un ferment 

Le j^uple s’^crie : Oiseaux^ voilk cpmmc on gouverne ! 
Gardez bien, gardez bien votre liberte ('bisj, 

Be Charlemagne^ en vrai luron^ 

D^s qu’il a mis le ceinturon, 

Charles s'^tend sur la ^oussiore, 

Roi ! crie un poldat, levez-vous ! 

Non, dit r^v^que ; et, par Saint-Pierre, 

Je te couroimej enrichis-nous. 

** Ce qui vient de Dieu vient des prfetres, 

** Vive la legitimite T’ 

Le peuple s’ecric : Oiseahx, notre maitre a des mattres. 
Gardez bien, gardez bien votre Xihtvio^(bi$J» 


They clothe him — kiss him — oil him — and 
Midst hymns diving that fiU the air. 

He on the bible puts his hand ! 

And his confessor bids him— Swear ! 

For Rome — whom such aiFairs concern— 

Has pardons for such peijury.” 

The people cry — ^Poor birds ! thus government we learn- 
Preserve — preserve your liberty. 

So — aping Charlemagne — when placed 
The sword-belt round his royal waist. 

Upon the dust he flings him down. 

King ! says a soldier — rouse thee. King ! 

No J*’* says the bishop — ** thee I crown-^— 

Now wealth into our coffers ding. 

What priests command, that God records. 

Long live, long^live, legitimacy !** 

The people cry— Our lord is ruled by other lords—* 

Poor birds ! preserve your liberty. 
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Oitteaux^ ce roi miraculeux 
Va guerir tous les scrofuleux. 

Fuycz, VO us qui de i|pn cortege 
Dissipez seul Tennui mortel 
Vous pourriez faire un sacrilege 
En voltigeant sur cet autel. 

Des bourreaux sent les sentinelles 
Que pose ici la pittt. 

Le peuplc s’^crie : OiseauKj nous envions vos ailes. 

Gardez bien, gardcz blen votre liberty {bisj. 

Garde* bien votreliberte, — p. 45. 

Tur/upin^^wAo is Merry Andrew — is understood to have given 
great offence : — 

—Du roi viens voir la personnc.* 

—Non, repondait-il, non pas. 

Otera-t-il sa couronne, 

Quand je mettrai chapeau bas > 

Ma foi, s’il faut cri^r vive. 

Ah! 

Vive Taml qui cuit mon pain ! 

Que Ton suive, suive, suivc 

L’exemple de Turlupin. — p. 63. 


The King miraculous, poor birds ! 

Will cure all scrofulas with words j 
But you, the merriest things of all. 

Had better speedily be gone ; 

Some sacrilege might chance to fall 
From fluttering near this altar- throne ; 

For piety all-meekly brings 
Murderers her sentinels to be.— 

The people cry — Poor birds ! we envy ye your wings— 
Preserve— preserve your liberty. 

TURLUPIN. 

^Come let us go le Roi” to see— 

Not I — he said — I wont do thats 
Will he take off his crown to me. 

When I to him take oft my hat ? 

If 1 tor somebody must cry. 

Then, Here’s^for him that makes my breads 
And men will answer— I — I— I— 
i3ay just what Merrymai^ hhs said I 
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But the sin of sins is the ballad called Les Injiniment Petits, 
ou La Gtrontocraiie,^^ 


Air: Alnsijadis (tii grand proph^lc. 

J’ai foi dans la sorcellerie.* 

Or un graiid^ sorcier I’autre soir. 

Me fit voir de notre patrie 
Tout Tavenir dans un miroir. 

Quelle imjige desesp^rante ! 

Je vois Paris et sea faubourgs ; 

Nous sommes en dix-neuf cent trente 
Et les barbons regnent toujours. * 

Un peuple de nains nous remplace. 
Nos petits-fils sont si petits, 

Qu’avec peine dans cetle glace. 

Sous leurs toits je les vois blottis. 

La France cst l’o«abre du fan tome 
De la France de nies beaux jours, 

Ce n’est qu'un tout petit royau'ne'j 
Mais les barbons regnent toujours. 


THE INFINITELY LITTLE ; OR THE GRAYBEARDS. 

don’t think witchcraft (piite so bad. 

For t’other day a witch drew nigh, " 

And I a blessed vision had 
Of time’s unveil’d futurity : 

O melancholy sight to see ! 

Does Paris yet its name maintain ? 

'Tis nineteen hundred thirty-three. 

And still the graybeard ^ barbons* reign. 

Our children are a dwarfish race. 

Our, little ones so little arc. 

Beneath their roof I scarce can trace 
Their little selves — they seem so far. 

And France the shadowy phantom is 
Of France before her mournful wane — 

A very little kingdom t^is— 

But still tbe^graybeftr^ * barbons* reign, 
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Combien crimperceptibles etres ! 

De petits jesuites bilieux ! 

De milliers d’aut^es petits pretres 
Qui portent dc petits bon^ dieiix ! 
Beni par eux, tout degen^re 5 
Par eux la plus vieille des cours 
N’cst plus qu’un petit s^minaire ; 
Mais les barbons regnent toujours. 

Tout est petit, palais, usfncs, 
ycienccs, commerce, beaiix-arts, 

^ Dc bonnes petUes famines 
Dcsolent de petils remparts. 

Sur la frontiere mal fermec, 

Marche, au bruit de petits tambours, 

Une pauvre petite arnice 5 

Mais Ics barbons r%nent toujours. 

Enfiii le miroir pr'oph4ti(iue, 
Completant ce triste avenir, 

f 


What little things, scarce visible ! 

What little Jesuits, full of bile ! 
Millions of little priests who tell 
Their little rosaries the while 1 
Beneath their blessing all decays, 

A little college for their train, 

Usurps the court of ancient days— 

But still the graybeard ^ barbons* reign. 

’Tis petty all— in palace^ — shop-^ 

Art — science — commerce — ij^t y, all : 
And pretty little famines stop 
Supplies to little towns -^which ftdl— 
And led by little drums — a host 
Of little soldiers seek in vain, , 

To guard the feeble frontier coast — 
But still the graybeard ' barbons’ reigU* 

In the prophetic mirror drtfwn. 

At last a fearful 'tale was told'—* 

VQi- n, V 
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Me montre un g^ant her^tique^ 

Qu*un monde a peine h contenin 
Du peuple pygm^e il s’approche^ 

Et, bravant«de petits discouri^^ 

Met le royaume dans sa poche ; 

Mais les barbons r^gnent toujours. p. 77 

Another piece which gave mortal offence> waa " La Mort du 
Diable:^ in which the Jesuits^ under the title of their founder 
Ignatius Loyola, are represented as succeeding to the 
power of the prince of this world, on the demise of the last- 
mentioned potentate. The friends of the parties of course cry 
treason and blasphemy ; but those who hold no particular rela- 
tionship with either, see in it nothing but a proof of the small 
chance an encroaching priesthood has of . carrying its point, 
against the feeling of even a Catholic community. 

Air : Du Vila'n, oti de Kinott ches madame de S^vignfi. 

Du miracle qtie je retrace* 

Dans ce recit des plus.succincts, 

Rendez gloire au grand saint Ignace, 

Patron de tous nos petits saints. ^ ' 

Par un tour, qtii serait inf^me. 

Si les saints pouvaient avoir tort, 

Au diable il a fait rendre Fame, (his J, 

Le di able est mort, le diable est mort. (terj. 


A giant heretic was shown. 

Whom all the world could scarcely hold-*- 
He o’er the pigmy people striding. 

Despis'd their petty clamorous strain. 

The kingdom in his pocket hiding — 

But still the graybeard ^ barbons’ reign. 

THE DEVIL'S DEATH. 

* 1 sing to day a lay of lays, 

A glorious miracle you’ll see. 

Give the great saint Ignatius praise. 

Of little saints the glory he. 

A dirty trick — if saints can trick. 

And if the truth may all be said. 

Has done the business for Old Nick ; 

The Devil’s dead--i*^he DeviFs dead 1 
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Satan> Tayant surpns k table> 

Lui dit : TrinquoniSj ou Sois honni. 

L’autre accepte> mais verse audiable 
Dans son vin un poiBon bent. 

Satan boit, et, pris de co]ique> 

11 jure, il grimace, il se^tord j 
II crtive com me un h^retique. 

Le diable est mortj le diable est mort. fterj, 

li est mort ! disent tous lesVnoines, 

On n’achetera plus d*apius. • 

II est mort ! diseilt les chanoines^ 

On ne paiera plus d*oremus. 

Au conclave on se desespere. 

Adieu, puissance et cofFre-fort! 

Nous avons perdu notre pere. 

Le diable eSt mort, le diable est mort. (ter). 
» 

L’amour sert bien moins que la crainte j 
Elle^nous comblait de ses dans. 

L’intolc ranee est presque eteinte j 
Qui rallumera ses brandons 1 


Old Nick went out one day to dine. 

And pledg’d the saint to drink his health. 
Aye ! said the saint — and in the wine 
Some holy poison dropp’d by stealth j 
Gripes seiz’d the devil — cruel-sick — 

He swears— he storms — and hangs his head 
Then bursts, as bursts a heretic — 

The Devil’s dead — the Devil’s dead 1 

Alas ! he’s dead — the friars said. 

The Devil an Agnus shall we sell 5 
Alas ! the canons cried — he’s dead-j- 
Not one or emus shall we tell. 

The conclave is in deep despair. 

Power — and the iron chest^re fled— 

O we have lost our father dear. 

The Devil’s deac! — the Devil's dead I 
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A noire joug si rhomine echappe^ 

La \6rit6 luira d*abord : 

Dieu sera plus grand qtie le pape. 

Le diableest fiiort, le‘diable est inort. (ter). 

Ignacc accourt ) Que Ton me domic^ 

Lcur dit-ii, sa place et ses droits. 

11 n’epouvantait plus personne 5 
Je ferai trembler jusqu'aux rois. 

Vols, massacres, guerres ou pestes, 
M’enriclnron<» du sud au nord. 

Dieu nc vivra que de m^s restes. t 

Le diable est mort, le diable est mort. ( ter). 

Tons de s’ecricr *. Ah ! brave homme ! 

Nous te benissons dans ton fiel. 

Soudain son ordre, appui de Rome, 

Voit sa robe efFrayer le cicl. 


^ Love is not half so strong'as fear, ' 

For fear was constant with her gifts. 
Intolerance is fading here, 

AVlio now her blazing torch uplifts ? 

If man from us should once be free, 

AVhat liglit may beam upon his head ; 

God greater than the Pope shall be — 

The Devil’s dead — the Devil’s dead ! 

Ignatius came — Let me but take 
His place — his right — and see j in brief — 
He has made men for ages quake, 
ril make Kings tremble like a leaf.” 

With plagues, thefts, massacres. I’ll ban 
Both north and south — where’er I tread 5 
Leave ruins both for God and man — 

** The Devil’s dead— the Devil’s dead ! 

Come, blessed one,” they uttered, come,*' 
We hallow thy idost saintly gall ” — 

And now his Order— sent from Rome, 
O’ershadows, darkens, curves all, 


Jan. 
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Un clioeur d’anges, Tame contrite, 

Dit : des hiimains plaignons le sort : 

De Tenfer saint Ignace h^ritc. 

Lc diable est mort,* Ic (liable est mort. (ter). 

For these poetical licences, the ^uthor was punished with a 
fine of 10,000 francs (400/.) and nine months imprisonment. 
The ballads are the numerator, the punishment the denominator, 
and the * petit, petit ’ quotient is the chance the Bourbons have 
of resisting the will of France. 

Le Convoi de David — not the husband of Uriah’s wife, but 
David the pajnter, — the Couplets sur la Jouipce de Waterloo— 
Les deux Grenadiers— Le Prisonnier de Guerre — Les Souvenirs da 
Peuple — and Le Tomheau de Manuel, are full of popular images, 
presenting a lively representation of what would have been the 
condition of England if Louis had conquered William ; and 
are executed with sufficient power to make it credible that 
such compositions would not have been acceptable to the re- 
stored tenants of St. James’s* La Comele de 1832, is Horace 
with a mixture of Lord Byron ; and this article cannot be con- 
cluded better than |)y giving it entire. 


Am: A soixaiitc ai)i» il ne fuut pas mncttro. 


Dieu centre nous cnvoic une comete ; 

A ce grand choc nous n’cehapperons pas. 
Je sens deja rroulcr notre planeto; 
L’Observatoire y pcrdni ses compas. (bhj 


1 heard a choir of Angels tell 
Their sympathies for man — -they said, 
Ignatius is the heir of hell. 

The Devil’s dead — the Devil’s dead !” 


THE COMET OF 183‘i. 

A comet wing’d by heaven is liurl’d to meet 
Our world — too surely Twill 'Uestruction bring- 
1 feel our planet ti;pmble at my feet, 

I see the lofty light-house tottering ; 
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Avec la table^ adieu tous Ics convives ! 

Pour peu de gens le banquet fut joyeux. (bisj 
Vite, a confesses allez, atnes craintives* 
Finissons-en : Its monde est assez vieux^ 

Le monde est assez vieux. (1)isJ 

Ouij pauvre globe^ 4gare dans Tespace^ 
Embrouille entin tes nuits avec tes jours $ 

Et^ cerf- volant dont la ficelle casse^ 

Tourne en tooibant^ tourne et tombe toujours. 
Va, franchissant des routes qu on ignore, 
Contre un soleil te briser dans les cieux. e 
Tu Peteindrais ^ que de soleils encore ! 
Finissons-en : le monde est assez vieux, 

N*est-on pas las d’ambitions vulgaires } 

De sots pares de pompeux sobriquets ? 

D*abus, d’erreurs, de rapines, de guerres } 

De laquais rois, de peuples de laquais } 
N’est-on pas las de tous nos dieux de pjdtre ? 
Vers Tavenir las de tourner les yeux ? 


The table disappears — the guests are gone — 

*Twas a sad festival when all is told > 

On — to confession — trembling spirits— on — 
Enough— enough — the world is all too old. 

Poor globe — thro’ boundless space a wandering thing. 
Nights — days— confounded — erring without will ; 

A flying kite — but with a broken string. 

Turning and sinking — turning, sinking still; 

Rush thro’ untravell’d ways — until thou dash 
Against some sun, and breaking, dost behold 
A thousand suns out-bursting from the flash— 
Enough — enough— the world is all too old. 

Vulgar and ^tale, our poor ambitions are ! 

Are we not tir'd of fools and foolish things. 

Errors, abuses, desolation, war. 

Of nations lacquies, Vind of lacquey kings ? 

Tir’d of the future’s disappointing dreams— 

Of plaster-idols shap'd in meanest mould— 


Jan. 
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Ah ! e'en est trop pour si petit theatre : 

Finisspns en : le monde eat asae? vieux. 

• 

Les jeunes gens me disetit ; Tout chemine. 

A petit bruit qhaeun lime ses fers. 

** La presse ^claire^ et le gaz illumine 
Et la vapeur vole aplanif les mers. 

Vingt ans au plus, bon homme, attends encore, 

** L’oeuf 6cl6ra sous un rayon des cieux/* 

Trente ans, amis, j*ai cm le voir eclore. 

Finissons*en ; le monde est assez vieux* 

• 

Bien autrement je parlais, quand la vie 
Gondait mon cceur et de joic et d’amour. 

Terre, disais-je, ah ! jamais ne devie 
Du cercle heureux od Dieu sema le jour. 

Mais je vieillis, la beaut6 me rejette 3 
Ma voix s’oteiut j plu^ de concerts joyeux. 

Arrive done, implacable comfete 3 
Finiseons-en : le monde est assez vieux. 

* 'A, * 

How mean — how cramp’d life’s scene of being seems 3 
Enough — enough — the world is all too old. 

1 hear from youth— Man’s prospect daily brightens, 

Each files his fetters surely — silently— 

The press illumines, and the gas enlightens 3 
The glorious steam^’hoat speeds across the sea. 

Another twenty years — and then — and then— 

A sun -beam shall the lovely germ unfold.” 

Oh ! I have waited thirty years in vain — 

Enough-p-enough — the world is all too old. 

Far other were my thoughts, when boyhood gay 
Swell’d all my soul with love, and joy, and mirth 3 
Then cried I — ^ Never wander from* the way 
Of thy sweet orbit— beauty-giving earth 
Now I am grey with years— and beauties frown— 

My songs are mute, my heart is dull and cold 3 
Comet implacabl|— then speed thee down. 

Let’s end the matter— for the world is old. * 
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Art. XIV . — The Times. January 19, 1829. 

^ • 
a former occasion [¥o. Ill] a somewhat general view was 
^ given of the state of the Newspaper Press in this country, 
one of those extraordinary combinations by which capital 
activity, and intellect, have 'produced wonderful results. The 
daily press is undoubtedly one of the great powers of society, 
a power constantly interfering with, and controlling every other. 
It has an omnipresent vision — there is nothing too high for its 
grasp — notKing too minute for its attention. It occupies itself 
with all public affairs — and with all private concerns as soon as 
they come within tjie gircle of public interest ; and*perhaps of all 
the grand machiiiery of social existence, it is that which is 
most cohstaittly improving — and presenting from year to year 
new evidence of what wealth and industry and mind can do 
wheiV coalescing- for any important object. The purport of 
this article, however is not Jo, discuss the benefits, or to enlarge 
on the wonders- wrought by the newspapers of England, but 
to give information as to the inanner in which this important 
engine is made to move, and to communicate in an unadorned 
shape, those details which cannot but be/ inferesting even if 
regarded as the mere statistics of the subject. 

The number of newspapers now published fh the United 
kingdom is three hundred and eight, of which eighty-nine 
appear in Scotland and Ireland. In London alpne there are 
fifty-five, of which thirteen issue daily ; viz. The Times, 
Morning Herald, Morning Chronicle, Morning Advertiser, 
Moiniiig Journal, Morning Post and Public Ledger, all 
Morning papers ; and the Globe, Couiier, Sun, British Tra- 
veller, Standard, and Star, Evening papers. The quantity of 
copies daily put into circulation ])y these establishments is, 
including their occasional supplements, about forty thousand, 
and the amount of profit derived by the revenue from their 
diurnal ))ublication. is 722/. 16s. Hd . ; of this sum 533/. 6s. 8d, 
is paid for stamps, being at the rate of 13/. 6s. Hd, per thousand 
stamps at 4d. each, with a discount of twenty per cent, allowed 
by the government in lieu of the former deductions, made upon 
unsold papers, &c., a penalty of 100/. being now incurred by 
the printing of even •a single copy upon unstamped paper; 
32/. is paid by the manufacturer for the Excise duty, the sum 
being calculated at about 8s. per ream upon the large and small 
paper, used by the different ^^ffices ; and 157/. 10s; for adver- 
tisements, taking the number which' appear io thje. thirtieen daily 
jjapersj together at nine hundred. 
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Each of these advertisements pays a duty of 3s. 6d. to the 
government ; and, as the present estimate total is calculated 
from the advertising contents of ihe several papers, in one da^ 
of the present month, which is not the advertising season, it 
would be fair perhaps, to take the average at one-fifth more, 
thus making the total amount paid to the revenue daily by the 
London morning and evening p^ipers, sjbout 750/. 

Besides the London daily newspapers, there are several which 
are published twice and thrice a week ; these are the London 
Gazette, the Record, the St. James's Chronicle (a paper con- 
nected with the establishment of the Standard), the Evening 
Mail, which is published at the office of the Times ; the London 
Packet, and the* English Chronicle, which is printed by the 
proprietors of the Morning Herald. 

As to the respective numbers issued by each of the daily papers, 
it is not easy to be precise. The Times, according to a para- 
graph which lately appeared in that paper,* distributes nearly 
ten thousand copies daily, and the Herald has probably a daily 

VVc have been requested by the ^entlcincu interested, to publish the 
following statement : — ^ 

Upwards of 6J,000/. is hnnually contributed to the revenue by one in- 
dividual — 

iVlr. Clement, tho^roprictor of the Morning Chronicle, who possesses 
the largest newspaper oritahlishmont in London, paid last year between 
January 1st and Decem])er Jlbi. 1828, for stamp and excise duties for that 
jiMirnal and his three weekly papers, no less than 53,500/. The number 
of fourpeuny stamps (which is the red mark at the corner of every paper) 
was 2,7J5,H()5. i\lr. Clcmenfs consumption being more than one- tenth 
j>ari of the stamps used by all the newspapers printed in England, of which 
there are printed inIiondoa49, and in the country 151, together with daily 
and w'ookly journals 200, consuming according to the parliamentary return 
about 25,000,000 of fourpenny stamps, 'fhe quantity of paper used was 
5,471 reams, each ream weighed 401h ; the excise duty on which was 10a-. 
the ream. 

The n umber of advertisements inserted in Mr. Clement’s papers in the 
year was 2':), 633 ; the duty upon each advertisement hoing 8.v. 6d. Thus 
the sums paid to the revenue by Mr. Clement’s newspaper concern in the 


past year of 1828, were — 

£. (f. 

2,755,808 News Stamps 45,5!)7 15 0 

Duty on 29,658 Advertisements at 5^. 6d. 5,185 15 6 

Excise on 5,471 Reams of Paper at 10^. 2,755 10 0 

Total X.55,519 0 6 


We had never intended again to obtrude what may be called our own 
pjjvate concerns on public attention, but ^hc insertion of the previous 
jiaragraph at the request of Mr. Clement, makes it almost a sort of duty 
to ourselves to take the opportunity of placing a counter-statement before 
our readers. Mr. Clement is the proprietor of four newspapers, and the 
total amount of his contributions on the four 53,519/. 0«. 6d. We will 
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circulation of not less than eight thousand, whilst the Morning 
Chronicle, according to the statement which has been made by its 
proprietor, may be supposed to issue something more than four 
thousand daily, a small circulation certainly as to mere number 
when compared with the Times or the Herald, but yet suf- 
ficienlty large to enable the Chronicle to stand its ground 
well. The circulation the Morning Advertiser is confined 
chiefly to houses of public entertainments, the conductors of 
which have a direct interest in encouraging it, as its profits 
go to support an excellent institution for the education of a 
great number of the children of decayed licensed victuallers, 
and also we believe for tbe support of destitute widows. The 
Public Ledger is confined almost exclusively to mercantile 
men. The Morning Journal, which was until lately known 
as the New Times, has had to struggle with many vicissi- 
tudes. It was originally started by a company of auctioneers 
and others as The Day,” and it had at one time under that 
title a tolerably extensive, but never a very profitable cir- 
culation. When Dr. Stoddart, the former editor of the Times, 
seceded from that establishment and joined the proprietors of 

The Day,” the title was changed to that^ of The Day and 
New Times,” and ere long it was knoiVn only as The New 
Times,” under which title it fluctuated considerably in number 
and in the extent of its advertisements, without however, we 
believe, ever yielding an average profit to its owners. It has 
been recently purchased by parties who are favourable to ultra 
Tory politics. The Morning Post is little encumbered with ex- 
penses — its readers are almost wholly among what is termed 
the Fashionable World, and being relieved from the heavy ex- 
penses of obtaining news reports which attach to other papers 
it undoubtedly derives great profit from the simple source of 
advertisements. It is well known to those who are connected 
with the press, that advertisements are the last things which 
come to, and the last which leave, a newspaper. A paper may 

shortly oppose to this the coutribution to the revenue of the Times alone, 
and will adopt the method of calculation used by Mr. Clement. 

Amount of the duties paid by the Times alone ; — 


£. d. 

News Stamps 3,046,500 48,516 13 4 

Duty on 92,969 Advertisements at 3s. 6d. • 16,269 1 1 6 

Excise on 6,093 Reams of Paper 3,35 13 0 


Total £.68,137 7 10 


leaving an excess in favour of* the Times alone, over the four papers pub- 
lished by Mr. Clement, of 14,618/. 7^. 4d. We will not do so invidious a 
thing, as point out the enormous cxc^3s of contribution paid by the 
Times over any one of the four journals alluded to ,— Prlday 
January 9th. ' 
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rise considerably in the extent and character of its circulation, 
and yet for a year or two there may be no material increase in 
the value of its advertisements; and, on the other hand^ 
when it has once acquired a good adi^ertizing name, it nnay 
fall rapidly in number, and decline still more rapidly in cha- 
racter, without a corresponding diminution of profit from its 
advertizing columns. Many speculations ^ have been ventured 
upon as to the value of the different mJSrning newspapers as 
mere trading concerns, or for the investment of capital, with a 
view to the receipt of good interest. In icstimating the value of 
a newspaper to shareholders, not only the actual amount of 
dividend is to be considered, but also .the probable permanence 
of such dividend*as connected with the character and mode of 
management of the paper. It may happen that a newspaper 
will, during a time of excitement, so apply an extra expendi- 
ture as to produce an adequate return for the time, but that 
with a diminution of the excitement there may be a more than 
corresponding diminution of returns taken with reference to the 
decreased expenditure. The best property in newspapers is that 
where the talent of the political writers, and the general care and 
good taste of the n^anagers and selectors, have secured the ap- 
probation of discernfrig readers ; because such papers will 
necessarily rise in times of excitement without any greatly in- 
creased expense, whilst in a dearth of news they will sustain less 
injury than other papers, which are ready to supply every new 
craving of popular curiosity. The Times has a nigh reputation 
for the great sagacity with which it seizes on questions during 
the period in which they most particularly occupy the public 
mind. Broad as this sheet was, it seems that it is to be still 
broader. The Globe of January 19th says : — “ In conse- 
quence of the act of parliament requiring an extra stamp for 
every supplemental sheet of a newspaper, a mode of giving 
the required additional matter without incurring a further stamp 
duty has just been adopted by the Times newspaper. Instead 
of giving a supplementary sheet, the Times this day is printed 
upon one entire sheet of paper, measuring four feet in length, 
and three in breadth, and containing forty-three columns of mat- 
ter, of which rather more than thirty are filled with advertise- 
ments, b^ing considerably upwards of ninety thousand words. 
There are fifteen columns of reports and news of different kinds 
printed in small type, and containing more than forty-five 
thousand words, and about three columns in the larger type, con- 
taining more than six thousand worc^S — so that there are nearly 
one hundred and fifty tl^pusand words in the paper. This 
quantity of matter would form considerably more than a thick 
octavo volume of any of the modeni*works as they are now 
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printed. Indeed on calculating the quantity of one of the most 
recent, and by no means the least closely printed, we find that 
the contents of the Times ofothis day, if printed in the same 
ihaF^ner, would exceed by eighty pages the contents of the 
volume which we have examined. If by the side of this colossal 
paper we were to place one of the earliest numbers printed under 
the same title, the contr^&st would be very curious. On referring 
to one of the earliest newspapers printed in this country, we 
find its contents to be equal to less than one hundredth part of 
the Times of this day,. Considering the shortness of the time 
which must have elapsed between the commencement and the 
termination of the labours of getting up such a sheet, the num- 
ber of hands employed in every ‘department capi have fallen little 
short of one hundred. The lovers of quantity can, of course, 
find no fault with this new arrangement of the Times news- 
paper, but there may be some who will dread the task of getting 
through an octavo volume at their breakfast-table. To persons 
who like to read all that a newspaper contains before they set 
about the business of the day, the task of swallowing little less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand words with their rolls and 
coffee — the feat of getting through the forty-eight columns of 
the Times, with a due regard to the ini|;oftance of its leading 
articles — its news, foreign and domestic — its reports — the an- 
nouncement of sales by auction of bankers’ estates and seats in 
parliament, of roan cobs and cabriolets — the infinite sundiies of 
wants and wanted — and last, not least, of births, deaths, and 
marriages — sucli a feat as this will exceed the wonders of the 
prize ring or the phenomena of the turf, and satisfy the cravings 
of the most insatiable Ilelluo-librorum. How the coftee-house 
keepers, and other heads of places of public resort and enter- 
tainment will relish the plan, we know not. We think we see 
the intellectual artisan, in his spare half hour, waiting till * the 
other gentleman has done with the paper,’ casting at him 
glances, half angry, half imploring. Every one has heard of 
a certain noble student’s antipathy to ‘a square book;’ one 
glimpse of the Times of to-day must, we should conceive, 
inflame a morbid feeling of this kind to a fearful paralysis of 
horror.” 

We have heard the copy-right of the Times calculated at from 
100,000/. to 120,000/. ; but it would be difficult to affix a correct 
value to such an establishment. If it be true that the share- 
holders have sometimes divided a nett profit of 24,000/. per 
annum, the capital must ‘be estimated at a much higher rate*; 
It was usual some tin# ago to estimate the value of a news- 
paper at five or six years’ purchase ; but shares in the two 
leading evening papers have been sold at as high a rate as twelve 
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and fourteen years’ purchase. The Morning HeVald is a paper, 
which during the last eight years has risen under the present 
managing proprietor to more thap five times the amount of its 
circulation before he purchased Jlie majority of the sharei?, 
and its advertisements have increased in the same proportion. 
Perhaps without making an invidious comparison by offering 
an opinion as to what each newspaj^r would fetch in the 
market, it may be safely calculated that a capital of more than 
250,000/. has been invested in the seven morning newspapers 
which are now published in the metropplis. Of the evening 
newspapers, the highest in circulation is now said to be the 
Globe ; at least its proprietors have so stated, and have not 
been contradicted* This paper •was originally started in con- 
junction with one which has ceased to exist : viz. “The 
British Press,” by a company of booksellers. It was never a 
losing concern, but the losses of the British Press were more 
than equivalent to the profits of the Globe ; and five years ago, 
when at a low circulation, it was purchased by the proprietors 
of another evening paper — The Traveller — and the two were 
joined together. In the course of the last five years, however, 
it has incorporated not less than five other evening papers, — the 
Statesman, thcTrue’B’aiton (a paper started by lord Kenyon, and 
at one time respectable by its able opposition to the “ Bill of Pains 
and Penalties” against the late Queen), tlie Evening Chronicle 
(a paper which was set up by Mr. Buckingham), the Nation, a 
short-lived enterprise (of Mr. Wooler), and the Argus (a second, 
and equally unfortunate attempt of Mr. Buckingham). If the 
maxim of “ In union there is strength” be true in any case, it 
must be true with the Globe, for here is union indeed — seven 
papers in one. The value of the Globe, according to the last 
transfer of shares, would be about 50,000/. — that of the Courier 
is greater, for, although its number may be lower, it has more 
advertisements. We have heard indeed that at one time, shares 
in the Courier were sold at such a rate, as to make the entire 
capital worth 80 or 90,000/. The Sun is a newspaper 
which has within the last three years more than quadrupled its 
number; a result produced, no doubt, by a heavy expenditure 
of capital — it is said as much as 14,000/. It now, like th« 
Globe and British Traveller, advocates liberal principles, and 
by the great exertions of its managers, it has obtained consider- 
able influence. Lord Kenyon is supposed to have lost in two 
years more than 7,000/. by the True Briton, and Mr. Murray 
s^iffered it is believed to the extent of 15,000/. from the Represen- 
tative. The True Briton commenced as a^furious Orange paper. 
In three months it became liberal, and under new management 
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reached a goo^ circulation. It then assumed Orange colours 
again ; and, under another manager^ the circulation fell away 
almost to nothing. The difficulty of establishing a newspaper 
ySuSt never more exeny)lified than in the case of the Repre- 
sentative. A more effective body of reporters than it could 
boast of had never been known* and in all the other depart- 
ments, except the head# there had been good provision made 
to ensure success ; but it was sent out to the world as a bark 
with a good crew, under rash and inexperienced commanders, 
who ran it on shore, and before the damage could be repaired, 
it went to pieces. The British Traveller has a fair circula- 
tion, and is now well edited. The Standard, which is a high 
church and state paper, has,* under very able management, 
risen to a sufficient height to warrant its being regarded as an 
established paper ; but the Star has so fallen, as to be now rarely 
mentioned. The amount of capital invested in the evening 
papers is not less than 150,000/. ; so that the entire daily press 
represents an amount of 400,000/., whilst for the weekly papers, 
and those which appear twice and thrice a week, we may fairly 
add at least 100,000/,, making altogether a capital of half a 
million. 

The weekly papers now published, are^. the County Chronicle, 
Farmer’s Journal, World, Atlas, Baldwin’s County Herald, 
Dispatch, Examiner, Trades’ Free Press, Life in London, Sun- 
day Times, New Sunday Times, Weekly Times, Age, English- 
man, Sunday Monitor, Sunday Advertiser, Bell’s Messenger, 
Farmer’s Chronicle, Spliynx, Spectator, John Bull, News, Obser- 
ver, Old Soldier, and Weekly Courier ; besides three Literary 
Papers, The Atheneum, the Literary Gazette, and the Weekly 
Review ; one or two Law Papers ; and Cobbett’s Register. 
Three of these, the New Sunday Times, the Old Soldier, and 
the Weekly Courier, are of no older date than the current 
year. The number of persons employed upon the daily news- 
papers, taking the average oLthe morning and evening papers, 
is upwards of six hundred ; and that of the weekly papers, 
including those which appear two and three times per week, 
more than five hundred ; making a total of more than eleven 
hundred ; and if to this we add the number employed upon the 

f rovincial English papers, and upon those which appear in 
reland and Scotland, we shall have a grand total, of two thou- 
sand seven hundred. Employed upon each morning paper, there 
are an editor, a sub-editor, from ten to fourteen regular reporters, 
at salaries of four to six guineas per week, each ; from thirty to 
thirty-five compositors in the printing office, some of whom, 
being what is called full hands, that is, men who work the whole 
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of their day, receive 2L 8$. each^ as wages, with some additions 
for over hours ; whilst others, who are called supernumeraries, 
and who compose only a limited portion of matter called a gal- 
ley, receive 1/. 35. 6d. each ; one of two readers, who correct ^he 

} )roofs. as they come from the compositors, S.nd who receive each, 
rom two and a half, to three and a half guineas per week ; a 
reading-boy, whose duty it is to read th#j copy aloud, whilst tha 
reader makes his corrections upon the proof ; a printer, who 
receives from four to six, or even eight guineas per week ; and 
a certain number of men and boys to attend to the printing 
machine, and to take off the papers as they fall from the cylin- 
ders ; a publisher and sub-publisher ; two or more clerks in the 
office, to receive advertisements and keep the accounts ; a porter, 
a number of errand boys, &c. 

The salary of an editor, upon a respectable morning paper, is 
from 600/. to 1000/. per annum ; and a sub-editor receives from 
400/. to 600/. per annum. We have heard that the editor of one 
of the leading morning papers, has 1000/. per annum ; and that 
at least another 1000/. per annum, is paid to gentlemen not 
regularly on the establishment, for political articles ; thus provid- 
ing a variety of matter. Besides the regular reporters of a news- 
paper, there are several pccasional, or as they are called, penny 
a line reporters ; from the circumstance of their furnishing 
articles of intelligence, at a fixed price per line; viz., l^d. or 
They are not attached to any particular newspaper. The aggre- 
gate charge for copy furnished by these persons, forms a con- 
siderable item in the weekly expenditure of a newspaper. The 
salaries paid by a first rate morning paper weekly, to its 
editors, reporters, and others on the establishment, do not 
amount to less than 180/. per week ; and if to this be added the 
expenditure for occasional reporting — for assistance to the com- 
positors — for foreign newspapers, and private correspondence, 
and various items which it is unnecessary to enumerate, we 
have a weekly expense of nearly 250/. When we take 250/. 
«is the weekly expense of a morning newspaper, we must be 
understood to speak of such respectable establishments, as make 
great efforts to keep up their character and circulation. By an 
economy approaching to parsimony, the expenses of a daily* 
morning newspaper might be brought down to 170/., or even 
lower, per week ; but an economy of this kind would prove 
very prejudicial to the interests of the paper. The utmost num- 
ber which the proprietors of a new daily paper can expect to 
circulate for the first year or two, is froga five to eight hundred 
per day ; and with so small a circulation, very few advertisements 
can be looked for. The expenditure for types, printing office. 
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and other preliminary arrangements is considerable; and the 
weekly expenses of a new paper, so far from being less thaii 
those of an established concern, must be greater if any hopes 
dretto be entertained ^of forcing the paper into notice, by giving 
to it exclusive, and therefore dearly purchased, information. The 
daily cost of printing even a single number of a morning news- 
paper will be 42/. ; and /he returns upon a circulation of 760, 
may be seen by the following calculation ; 


£ s. d, 

14- Ream of pap(;r, 3 O 0 

750 Stamps, 10 0 O 


Daily Expenses for editing, printing, &c., 4*2 o 0 

• 111 ■ tmmmmmmmrn 

‘‘£55 0 0 

750 papers divided into quifes of 27, in which way they are 
disposed of to the newsmen, at 13s. per quire, would give to the 
proprietors a return t)f 18/., being a ])rofit over the cost of 
stamps and paper,* of considerably less than 2d. per copy. 
If to this 18/. we add about 5/., or at the utmost 6/., as the 
profit upon advertisements, for a larger amount of profit could 
not be calculated upon for a new paper, with so limited a circu- 
lation, we find a daily loss of 31/. ; or ^.eaVly 200/. weekly ; so 
that a few thousands may soon be thrown away in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt. There can be but little profit upon a morning 
newspaper except from its advertisements, with a smaller circu- 
lation than five or six thousand ; and beyond that number, a 
newspaper prudently managed, and possessing a fair share of 
advertisements, becomes a very beneficial undertaking. The duty 
of a newspaper editor, strictly speaking, is mainly limited to the 
production of one or more leading articles. He ordinarily does not 
interfere with the general mechanical arrangement and manage- 
ment of the paper, but leaves that to his sub-editor. However 
important it may be that the leading articles of a newspaper 
should be well written, it is not less so that the original and 
selected matter in the body of the paper should be carefully 
and tastefully given. Many persons do not read the leading 
articles, until they have nothing else to read ; and to such as 
\hese, lightness, and agreeableness, and variety, are alike 
essential. 

The duties of ^ sub-editor on a morning paper commence 
about the middle of the day — at this time he arranges for the 
printer the original communications which have been laid before 
his superior, and whichc have obtained his approbation, apd 
revises any report which may at that time have been sent for 
insertion. He then makes his seleotibns from the provincial papers 
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which are sent to the office ; and when the evening newspapers 
are published, extracts from them also, and arranges his extracts 
for publication — occasionally wjiting an original paragraph on 
some subject of interest. From, that tjme, until tlie paper* is 
sent to press, which may be at one, two, or four o'clock in the 
morning, he is occupied in overlooking the different reports and 
communications as they arrive, and it\ selecting from them such 
as he thinks worthy of insertion.* The editor's duty begins, 
strictly speaking, with the publication of the evening newspa- 
pers. He has to read their leading aijticles, and to refute or 
support their arguments. He remains at his post until a late 
hour, prepared to write comments on the foreign papers as 
they arrive (a duty in which h^ is generally assisted by his sub- 
editor) and to direct, in a leading article, attention to any topic 
of interest before the public; During the sitting of parliament 
he is compelled frequently to remain at tlie office until two or 
three o'clock in the morning ; and such is the energy with 
which the public press in the metropolis is directed, that it is 
not rare to see a leading article of nearly a column written at 
two o'clock in the morning on some subject which had been dis- 
cussed an hour or two previously in the House of Commons. 

The most extraordinary part of a morning paper, the repoiting, 
remains to be noticed. It has been stated, that the regular re- 
porting establishment varies in number from ten to fourteen ; 
most of the persons so engaged are gentlemen of education : 
and frequently law students, who make this profession an easy 
mode of qualifying themselves for one of more fame, and some- 
times of more profit-t During the parliament, the sittings of 
which commence at four o’clock in the afternoon, the reporters 
of the leading papers attend by turns, one succeeding the other, 
according to previous arrangement, each remaining in the House 
for half or three quarters of an hour ; and the reporters upon 
minor papers much longer. If the debate is not heavy, the re- 
porter in the House of Commons, when relieved, enters a small 


* As the parliamentary reporters, and those who attend the higher 
courts of law, are men of education and integrity, upon whom Oill reli- 
ance may be placed, and as time does not usually permit an cxumiiintipn 
of their copy, tlieir reports are sent to the printer as tliL^y come, or without 
undergoing revision by the editor. 

f Many of the eminent men now, or lately, at the bar, have commenced 
their public career as reporters upon London newspapers. Among others, 
we may mention Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. (himpbell, Mr. Horace 
Twiss, Serjeant Spankie, Mr. Stephen, the Master in Chancery, Mr. James 
*i)owling, who lately went out to New South Wales as one of the judges of 
that colony, Mr. Charles Phillips, and others, a« well as the able editors of 
the Times and Morning Chronicle. 
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room at the end of the lobby, which has been appropriated ex- 
clusively to reporters, and there arranges his notes (which are 
seldom taken in short-hand, as/except in particular cases, short- 
hand'‘reporting, from the impossibility of finding room in a news- 
paper for all that a member says, are rather injurious than use- 
ful) of the speeches delivered during his turn. He then pro- 
ceeds at once to the offictf of the newspaper on which he is en- 
gaged, and the editor’s attention is directed by him to any thing 
of commanding interest that has transpired. Ills slips, as they 
are written, are civen by the printer to the compositors, whose 
number, during the sitting of parliament, is generally increased, 
and as one reporter follows another, it is not unusual for a 
debate, which has terminated only at twelve o’(5lock at night, to 
be set up in type and ready for printing by two o’clock in the 
morning — on the nights of prolonged debate, when the Houses 
sit late, some of the reporters may be compelled to go back and 
take what is called a double turn. This, however, on newspa- 
pers which have a full corps of reporters, does not often happen; 
and on ordinary occasions, the fatigue to the reporters is not 
excessive ; but there are periods when it becomes oppressive 
and injurious to health. So active and abje are some of the 
reporters, that it is not at all an unb^quent thing for one 
reporter to supply, from the notes of three quarters of an hour, 
to the paper upon which he is engaged, from two to three 
columns of closely printed matter, the extent of labour being of 
course accommodated to his own view of the importance or 
interest of the subject. Some persons have been known to 
supply more than a column, and that even on financial ques- 
tions, in which figures formed the bulk, entirely from the 
exercise of memory, no notes having been taken ; but these are 
rare instances. 

When the copy, for so all the articles from which the com- 
positors set their types, are called, is finished, the matter, 
which is the collection of types so set, is placed in long brass 
gallies, from which it is taken by the printer, w'ho ties it up in 
different columns, and discharges it gently upon a large stone 
uptil all the columns of the paper are brought together, when 
a chase or form, which is an iron frame, is fitted over them, and 
they are fastened in with wooden wedges. It is then taken to 
the press, or rather machine, for few presses are now used, and 
the process of printing commences. 

The printing machine is one of the most extraordinary in- 
ventions of modern ingenuity. Before its employment, ther 
utmost number of copies of a n/^wspaper which could be 
printed upon a press within the hour, was five or six hundred ; 
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and that could only be done with great exertion, so that in 
newspaper establishments, where the demand was considerable, 
it was necessary to incur the greJit ^xtra expense of having one 
or more duplicates composed and sent to other presses, so as 
to furnish a sufficient supply of papers within a given period. 
Now, however, there are machines which are turned by hand, 
two men being required at the whe^, and two to lay on the 
sheets, whilst two boys take them off the cylinder, which print 
from two thousand four hundred, to two thousand eight nun- 
dred copies within the hour ; so that, V/hether tlie printing be 
performed with steam engines, or with hand engines, it is now 
quite unnecessai^ to go to the expense of duplicates, and a 
saving of two or three thousand pounds per annum to an ex- 
tensively-circulated newspaper is thus effected, after allowing 
liberally for the wear of the machine upon the amount sunk in 
the purchase, which varies according to size, and whether it 
be worked by hand or by steam. A hand machine for an 
Evening Paper costs six hundred guineas. When the papers 
are printed, they are taken by the publisher and supplied, in 
quires of twenty-seven, to the newsmen, for ready money, at 
tne rate of 13.s. per quire. In this way the papers are disposed 
of for something less' than 6d. each from the office, but the 
proprietors have no risk as to debts, and therefore they are 
satisfied with a smaller return. If any orders for newspapers 
are sent to the newspaper offices, they are delivered to the news 
agents, by whom they are supplied at the regular price of 7d, 
each, or in some cases and the trouble and risk of getting 

in the accounts is shifted to them from the proprietors. 

The regular news-venders are not the only persons who trade 
in newspapers. Orders for newspapers are received by the 
post-masters in almost every town, and by them they are for- 
warded to the clerks of the road attached to the General-Post- 
office ; who, by means of an agent, who is also connected with 
the post-office, receive large quantities of newspapers from the 
different offices, which are at the post-office put into covers 
and sent through the country according to the orders received. 
There is such an advantage to the purchaser of an evening 
hiewspaper living in the country who sends his order through 
the post-master, that if the clerks of the rocid were permitted 
officially to make it public, they would monopolise nearly the 
whole of the trade in evening newspapers. The afternoon 
papers printed in London are sent ^o press soon after three 
^clock, and at four o’clock, each office a sufficient number 
from the machine to supply Ahe newsvenders, who having th^ir 
town as well as their country trade to attend to, usually take 
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their papers before five o’clock, so that the newspapers which 
are sent into the country by them do not contain any later 
ne^ys than up to two or half-past two o’clock, although it is 
well known tnat in mast of the evening newspapers there is, 
at five o'clock, an addition made with the closing prices of the 
funds : on particular occasions, a second edition, and a list of 
the promotions, bankrupts, &c., copied immediately from the 
Gazette on Tuesday and Friday evenings. As newspapers are 
not received at the General-Post-office later than six o’clock in 
the evening, unless upon payment of one halfpenny on each, 
the newsman is unable to supply the later editions of the even- 
ing papers without the sacrifice of half his profit, and even in 
such case, with the greatest inconvenience to his general 
business. The clerks of the road, however, do not receive their 
supply of papers from the different offices until past six o’clock, 
and not unfrequently past seven o’clock in the evening, so 
that their customers are certain of having the latest possible 
information. It has happened, frequently, that intelligence, 
which did not arrive in London until nearly seven o’clock in 
the evening, and a repoitt of debates in parliament up to 
that hour, have appeared in the country in the papers supplied 
by the clerks of the road ; for, from thec'moment of putting in 
hand an article of moderate length, to the moment of despatch- 
ing a messenger from the neighbourhood of the Strand, where 
most of the newspapers are printed, to the post-office, half an 
hour will not be required for the production of some five or 
six hundred copies ; and, in ten or twelve minutes more, the 
messenger delivers his papers to the agents of the clerks of 
the roads, who have all their covers ready, and who are able, 
from their peculiar privileges and facilities, to keep open until 
within a few minutes of eight o’clock. 

We do not think that the machinery of a public office should 
be thus used for private again— The public are entitled to all 
the benefits which can be obtained through that Post-office 
establishment for the whole expense of which they pay. The 
present system is not fair to news-venders — news-readers, nor 
tp the nation at large. The trader in newspapers is shut out 
from fair and equal competition— the reader of them, unless 
admitted into the^ Post-office secrets is denied the privilege of 
receiving the latest intelligence— and the people of England for 
purposes concealed from their knowledge and very unlikely to 
meet their approval. It is to be feared that much irregular lucre 
makes its way — through kuch crooked channels as these to thi.' 
pockets of official persons. ^ 

The Post-office establishment is one, of which we have a right 
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to be proud — its arrangements seem admirably adapted to their 
ends — yet some of the ends are not so national as they might 
be — and if inquiry were made into the enormous extent to which 
the clerks of the different offices turn its beautiful organisation 
to their own personal account, there is reason to believe tliat 
much saving might be effected and many new sources of revenue 
discovered. ' 

The expenses of an evening newspaper are much smaller 
than those of a morning one, and it is to this circumstance that 
are to be attributed the many attempts which have been made 
within the last four or five years to establish new evening 
papers. If, however, the charges of setting up and cairying 
on an evening paper are less ^than those of a morning paper, 
the difficulty of introducing it into circulation is greater, and 
years must elapse ere a sufficient number of advertisements can 
be obtained to enable the proprietors to meet their expenditure. 
The demand for evening newspapers is comparatively limited. 
The six which are printed in London do not collectively cir- 
culate many copies more than the Times alone, and of that 
circulation, the great bulk is enjoyed by two — the Globe and 
the Courier. Few persons advertise in more than two or 
three evening newspapers, and therefore whatever show the 
minor evening papers may make in the way of advertisements — 
the result perhaps of a hard canvass or of low prices— there is 
not sufficient encouragement from advertisers to make the 
establishment of new evening papers a safe enterprise ; of the 
six which have been attempted within the last few years, only 
one (the Standard) has stood its ground, and the Standard pro- 
bably owes its success to the fluctuating policy of the Courier, 
at the period when the seeming liberalism of the government 
led to a sort of coquetry with a better and higher policy. The 
Standard was set up by the old Tories when they had not a decided 
organ in the whole of the London press, with the exception 
perhaps of the Morning Post, which has of late years been in the 
main, a consistent cliurch-and-state advocate of high ultra 
politics. The Courier, under the direction of another editor than 
the gentleman who now obeys the mandates of the Treasiny, 
had fluctuated between Canning and Eldon, Wellington and 
Huskisson, Tory yninciples, and Liberal principles, until its old 
staunch Tory subscribers began to leave it in great numbers, 
whilst its liberalfty was thought of such young growth that it 
had no accession in numbers from persons of the opposite 
•party. In this state of things, the^St^ndard was set up, and 
although for a time its ^success, notwithstanding the skill 
of the writers, employed upon it was doubtful, it may now 
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be considered to hrive succeeded. Low as the expenditure of 
an evening newspaper may be in comparison with that of a 
morning paper, it is very high g.s compared with that of fifteen 
years <^ago. An evening paper then contained little more than 
an abstract from the morning journals, an article manufactured 
from the leaders of its morning contemporaries, now and then 
ii notice of a foreign arrive 1, an inquest or two, and the price 
of stocks in the city. Printed in large type, the entire contents 
were not equal in quantity to four columns of the small type 
of the Times or Chronjcle, and such a person as a reporter 
upon the establishment was then never thought of. Now, each 
evening paper is required to have an efficient editor, and sub- 
editor — at least three or four reporters to furnish an account of 
the proceedings in the courts of law and elsewhere up to a 
late hour in the day— all the news of the continent, and indeed 
of the world, in anticipation (when possible by means of ex- 
pense) of the morning papers ; and, ns to mere quantity, quite 
as much as the morning papers, with the exception of their 
advertisements. So great a change as this has not been effected 
without an enormous increase of expenditure. From 60/, to 
80/.> the utmost weekly expense of a first-rate evening paper 
fifteen year* ago (with the exception of pa^ef and stamps which 
are always separately considered), the weekly expenditure has 
now increased to 100/, or even 120/., whilst the charge for a copy 
of the paper to the public, and for advertisements, remains the 
same. And this expense, large as it is, does not include the 
extraordinary outlay, under circumstances of strong competition. 

During the sitting of parliament, one or two of the evening 
papers have reporters in both Houses, to record the proceedings 
up to half-past six o’clock, so that by means of the clerks of 
the road, a person may, at a distance of one hundred miles 
from the metropolis, have at his breakfast table a newspaper 
containing an account of what occurred on the preceding after- 
noon in parliament two hours after the commencement of busi- 
ness. In several instances the press of an evening paper (the 
Sun) has been kept open until eleven o'clock at night, and a 
number of copies containing seven or eight columns of report 
have been forwarded by express to distant parts of the country. 
In obtaining intellij^ence by express, some of the evening news- 
papers have within the last two or three years shewui almost 
incredible exertion. The Courier and Sun have sometimes 
contained the speech of the king of France at the opening of 
the chamber, twenty-six or^twenty-seven hours after it had been* 
obtained by their agents' in Paris. During the last invasion of 
Spain by the French, the Globe regularly employed couriers 
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from Paris, many of which arrived within tlic twenty-four hours ; 
and the same industry was manifested in getting up communi- 
cations from Liverpool, at a tipie when the atiairs of South 
America possessed interest for the Enghsh public. A civricAis 
circumstance illustrative of the rapidity Avith which intelligence 
is circulated through the country by means of the evening 
newspapers occurred about four year's ago. A vessel arrived 
off Liverpool, Avith papers, containing the account of a decisive 
battle between the Royalists and the Patriots in South America, 
As soon as this vessel was signalized, a boat Avas sent ofi" by the 
agent, and the papers were landed and sent by express to Lon- 
don, where they arrived at half-past one o’clock on the follow^- 
ing day. Whemthe person toVhoin they had been i'orwarded 
in the city had made his own use of the contents in the money 
market, they were given by way of favour to the correspondent 
of an evening paper (the Globe Ave believe), and at half- 
past three o’clock the owner of them had a copy of the paper in 
the city, containing a translation from the papers wdiich he had 
supplied. In less than a quarter of an hour the person who had 
brought them from Liverpool to London was sent back to 
Liverpool with a copy of the London paper, and on the follow- 
ing day at twelve o clfck, the agent in Liverpool had received 
it. As the wind had in the meantime been unfavourable for the 
vessel which had arrived with the news from South America to 
enter the port, and no communication heid been permitted from 
the shore, the first knowledge which the inhabitants of Liver- 
pool had of the battle was derived from the London paper, 
which was laid upon the table of the reading-room one hour be- 
fore the vessel entered the port. But even this affords an 
insufficient specimen of what has been effected in the way of 
dispatch. The proprietors of more than one evening neAvspaper, 
have, from time to time, with more enterprise than good taste, 
supplied to the public accounts of prize-fights in different 
parts of the country with still greater rapidity. The fight be- 
tween Spring and Langan, which took place three or four years 
ago at a short distance from Chichester, was brought to London 
at the rate of more than twenty miles per hour. For this purpose, 
horses of the best description had been previously placed on the 
road at short distances from each other, and we understand that 
the feat was performed without injury to hofse or rider.* 


^ When the emperor of Russia was in this country, he visited Oxford. 
.An account of his arrival there in the eveni^ig Avas sent up by express to a 
*morninflf paper, in which it was printed, and the paper containing* it was 
sent tot)xford by express, so a^to bo on the bfeakfast-table of tji«5 empe- 
ror on the folloAving morning. • 
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The persons employed upon a respectable evening newspaper 
are an editor, a sub-editor, four or five regular reporters, a printer, 
fifteen to eighteen compositors, of which number half are 
usually full hands, the others supernumeraries; a reader, a 
reading boy, a publisher, a clerk, a porter, three or four men at 
tlie printing machine, two boys to take the papers from the 
cylinders, and three or fot.r errand boys to bring copy from the 
law courts and to carry the newspapers to the Post Office and 
to the newsmen in the city. The editor of a first-rate evening 
paper receives for his services from 400/. to 600/. per annum, 
and the sub-editor from 250/. to 450/. per annum. The printer 
has from three to four guineas per week. The reader or press 
corrector 1/. 11s. 6V/. to 2/, 2s. The full compositors 21. 3s. Gd. 
each ; and the supernumeraries 1/. Is. 6d. The reporters who 
liave regular salaries have seldom more than three guineas per 
week each, as they are able when they have finished their 
labours for an evening paper to employ the remainder of the 
day in other pursuits. The publisher has about three guineas 
per week in the way of salary, with the profit (beyond the 13s. 
per quire of twenty-seven papers which is paid to the proprie- 
tors) upon all newspapers sold at 7d. each in the office, and a 
slight profit upon newspapers sold to rl 3 wsmen, who do not 
take so many as a quire, and who therefore pay 6d. each ; the 
publisher in such cases gaining one paper in every twenty- 
seven. In times of excitement, when the demand for newspapers 
is great, and many persons who do not take a newspaper regu- 
larly, purchase occasionally at the offices, the gains of the 
publisher are extensive ; but in ordinary circumstances, his 
average [iroiiLs do not perhaps exceed 1/. per week beyond his 
salary. He has however another source of profit in the orders 
from subscribers which are sent to the office. As no papers are 
supplied direct to subscribers from a newspaper oflice, the 
orders are given to newsmen, and for each so given a gratuity 
of IO 5 . 6d. to l/'.s*. IS presented to the publisher by the newsman 
by whom the order is to be executed. The salary of the clerk, 
whose duties are to keep the books and to pay the salaries 
and the bills for occasional reports from the penny a line” 
gehtry — no small item of expenditure on an evening newspaper 
— varies from 150/. to 200/. per annum ; but he has no perqui- 
sites, or at least norfe which are recognized by the proprietors. 
The editorial or rather the sub-editorial business of an evening 
newspaper commences at six o'clock in the morning, when 
copies of the morning newsfiapers are laid before the sub-editor, 
who extracts from them and curtails articles of interest which 
they contain. The regular business is completed before three 
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o clock, soon after which hour the form of the paper is sent to 
press, but up to six o’clock, and sometimes later, there are fre- 
quent additions, which demancj the constant attendance of the 
sub-editor. ^ • • 

Of the six evening newspapers now published in London, 
only two (The Globe and the Courier) are said to yield any 
profit worthy of notice. The proprieiitors of these papers divide, 
we have heard, upwards of 14,000/. per annum, which would be 
about twelve per cent upon the capital invested. In many London 
newspapers the majority of the proprietors are mere investors of 
capital, who give themselves little concern about the manner in 
which their property is managed, so that their dividends sustain 
no diminution.* In some cases the entire property is held by an 
individual, who personally directs the affairs of the establish- 
ment, but in few cases is any direct interference attempted with 
the defined duties of the editors. 

It is generally supposed, that a circulation of fifteen hundred 
copies daily is sufficient to cover all the expenses of an evening 
newspaper, but the calculation is very erroneous. The stamps 
for fifteen hundred copies cost 20/., and the paper of the smaller 
size, such as the Globe and Courier, about 4/,, making together 
24/. Fifteen bundled copies, or fifty-five quires, and fifteen 
' papers, would produce about 36/., leaving a profit of 12/. ; and 
this repeated daily, gives for the week 72/., about 40/. to 60/. less 
than the weekly expenditure of an evening paper must be to enable 
it even to maintain a circulation of fifteen hundred : the expenses 
of getting up the paper being the same as for a larger number. 
To meet this deficiency, there are the profits from advertise- 
ments, but we believe there are few instances of an evening 
paper, with a circulation of only fifteen hundred copies, produc- 
ing more than 20/. to 26/. per week from its advertisements. 
Nothing short of a circulation of two thousand, and from 30/. 
to 36/. per week from advertisements, will provide for the neces- 
sary expenditure. 

The general character of the Newspaper Press is high and 
honourable. No well-authenticated fact is known, of an Editor’s 
having accepted a bribe to induce him to support a dishonest 
opinion. That their power has much that is despotic in ft is 
most true, and that those who wield the mighty engines may 
make, and have made it at times, subservient to personal pre- 
judice, hate, jealousy, and vengeance, is a consequence which 
must lead us to subtract something, from the stupendous 
benefits they confer on the commuhity. They sometimes cater 
for the vulgarest tastes, while they assist the noblest purposes 
of philanthropy j they selftheir columns to delusions and deceits, 
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while they advocate the severest and the strictest neutrality j 
but their general tendencies are y or good, and to good, and their 
influence is undoubtedly on th^ side of truth, prudence, and 
virthe.** 

Most of the numerous accounts of accidents and offences, 
reports of coroner’s inquests, and no inconsiderable portion of 
the reports of proceedings i at police offices, are supplied by a 
very inferior race of reporters, known by the name of penny-a- 
line men such contributions form far too prominent a feature in 
the contents of a London, newspaper. Ordinarily, they are per- 
sons of little instruction, and tneir contributions frequently are 
delivered filled with bad spelling, bad grammar, vulgarity, and 
grossness. Wanting a knowledge bf the plainest uules of compo- 
sition, they adopt a mawkish and affected style, which is much 
more offensive than the plain language of unobtrusive ignorance. 
With them the notion of every occurrence which may be the 
reverse of gratifying is accompanied with the profcmnd observa- 
tions of"* melancholy to relate if a child is burn! to death, it 
must be a remarkably tine child, which, if it had survived this 
horrible calamity, would, in all probability, have proved the de- 
light of its afflicted and agonised parents;'" if a girl of the 
town appears at a police office on a chargfe of robbery, she is 
" a remarkably good-looking, and interesting female, dressed in 
the first style of fashion and if a fellow, something above the 
common class of rogues, is tried at the Old Bailey for swindling 
or forgery, we are treated with a long description of his appear- 
ance and demeanour, and even the number of pinches of snuff 
taken by him during the charge of the prosecuting counsel, is 
carefully remembered. The "^penny-a-line” men are to the 
press what the Cossacks are to a- regular army ; and some cases 
of venality on their parts have encouraged an opinion, that no- 
thing is more easy in the way of reports, than for the bribe of 
2L, or 3/., or, at the utmost, 6/., to suppress or procure the 
insertion of any article. It would be difficult, we believe, for 
persons who profess to entertain this belief, to point out any in- 
stance of a regular reporter having so wronged the reputation of 
his employer, or disgraced his own character ; but it is not im- 
posi^ble that some of the needy occasional reporters, who do 
not scruple to represent themselves as connected with some 
paper, generally the rnost respectable, have been guilty iu the 
way alluded to. The peculiar mode in which these persons, 
who are probably about twenty in number, obtain the means of 
subsistence, is worth notice.^ The readers of newspapers have 
sometimes expressed much surprise, that the same news should 
. appear in the same Words in several papers published at the same 
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hour. It is thus managed. — When the facts, upon which the arti- 
cle is to be manufacturedi have been collected or invented, the 
reporter, by means of their paper, something between silver and 
bank paper, called Jiimsy, and prepared sheets of silk coverod iSver 
with a thick coating of printer’s ink and dried, makes seven or eight 
copies for the several morning or evening newspapers. — This is 
attended with very little trouble. Thg black and white sheets .are 
placed alternately, the reporter writes on the upper paper with 
a piece of steel or glass, not too finely pointed, so that the 
paper may not be cut, and with a moderate degree of pressure 
the ink is transferred from the blade to the white sheets, 
and he obtains seven or eight perfect copies. To each of these 
copies he affixes his name, arfd then sends them round to the 
newspaper offices to take the chance of their insertion. If the 
subject of the report is thought interesting, he is well paid ; for 
a report of half a column, in each of the morning papers, will 
produce him, in the whole, more than 3/. 3^. From the compe- 
tition, howdvtJr, among these gentlemen, and the prudence of 
some editors as to the use of reports so furnished, it is 
seldom, indeed, that they are so fortunate. A curious story is 
told of two worthy competitors of this profession. A poor devil 
of a penny-a-line who had been more than a fortnight 

without a real accident, conceived the design of a clever and 
romantic murder. In a few minutes the murder (on paper) was 
committed, the manifold copies were made, and the reporter's 
son was desired to take them round to the newspapers. The 
bojF, however, on his way, met with another penny-a-line 
reporter, who read the account* and. Contriving to delay the lad 
with some excuse, wrote up another account of the same mur- 
der, and sent it rapidly round for insertion. In two instances 
his account arrived first, and was therefore used, for it is a kind 
of principle to take the first copy, if fairly done ; on the following 
Saturday, when the real inventor of the murder went for pay- 
ment, it was refused, on the ground that the murder was not of 
his reporting. The poor fellow insisted, obseiving that the 
wording, indeed, of the account was not exactly the same, but 
that the murder must have been his own, because no other per- 
son (or at least no other reporter) had been aware of the transaction* 
The two reporters were then brought face to face. The plagiarist 
contended for the correctness of his statemiint, and the inventor 
declared that the other report must have been plundered from his 
copy. The plagiarist still contended for the correctness of his state- 
ment, and for its having been obtained from a pure and certain 
source. The quarrel was becoming fierce, when at length the 
original murder-maker ejfclaimed in a passion, You rascally 
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swindler, how carl you say that you knew of the murder, when 
no murder had taken place, and it was entirely of my own in- 
vention.” , 

One great impediment to the perfect management of the 
periodical press, grows out of a Post-office regulation, which 
makes the readers of an English newspaper dependent for 
the quantity and quality of much of the foreign intelligence, 
on a certain number of the clerks at the General Post-office. 
Every newspaper received in this country from any part of the 
continent of Europe, ar^d from other parts of the world, except 
our own colonies, through the Post-office, is charged at the 
same rate of postage as a letter ; and if the paper has round 
it, as is usual with foreign new^spapers, a small band of less 
than two inches in width, with the address of the party, 
double postage is charged. Were the editor of a London news- 
paper, therefore, to receive, through the proper channel, the 
foreign newspapers, from which, for the information of the pub- 
lic, it would be necessary to give extracts, the charge for 
postage alone, to say nothing of extra allowances to reporters 
acquainted with foreign languages for the translations, would be 
very large. The clerks in the foreign department of the General 
Post-office, taking advantage of this prohibitory charge, receive 
all the foreign newspapers upon which, probably, they pay no 
postage at all ; and one or more persons are engaged by them as 
translators, to send round to the daily papers manifold copies 
taken in the same way as the contributions of penny-a-line re- 
porters, at a certain weekly charge of 2/. 2s,, or more, to each of 
the newspapers. This weekly charge, however, is merely for the 
translations from German, Lisbon, and South American papers. 
For the translations from French papers, a distinct, and, we 
believe, a large sum is paid, in addition to the Post-office 
translations. Some of the newspapers receive copies of the 
French papers, from which their own translators can make 
extracts ; and the clerks of the Post-office, in times of excite- 
ment, run an express from Paris with papers of a more recent 
date than those which arrive by the ordinary conveyance. That 
the clerks of the Post-office faithfully discharge the conditions 
of *iheir contract with the proprietors of the London newspapers, 
and that they sometimes, by means of expresses, communicate 
to the newspapers Voreign intelligence earlier than with their 
present arrangements they could otherwise obtain, is no answer 
to the charge of monopoly. If the legislature will not place the 
intercourse of the London aVid foreign press upon a more liberal 
footing, what should prevent the newspaper proprietors from 
subscribing to obtain, on their own account, and by conveyances 
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of their own, a sufficient number of copies of all the best conti- 
nental newspapers for their own use? Are the clerks of the 
Post-office, or the persons emp]pyed by them to make the trans- 
lations competent, or, if competent, ought they to be the Iver- 
sons to decide, as to what portions of tne contents of a foreign 
newspaper are to be laid before the British public? Is it 
through the clerks of the Post-office that we are to learn .the 
improvement of foreign nations in politics, literature, and 
science ? How many valuable articles in the arts and sciences 
are contained in the German newspapers, of which the public, 
in this country do not even hear? and how frequently do 
invaluable articles, on subjects of interest to society at large 
appear in the liberal French newspapers, which are not noticed 
by the press of this country ? Surely, without materially 
reducing the quantity of food which is now provided in London 
newspapers, even the best of them, for the cravings of a vulgar 
appetite, sQme improvement might be effected in the mode of 
supplying information on the subjects of real interest, which are 
occasionally discussed in the newspapers of other countries. 

Hereafter, we shall probably give some details respecting the 
London weekly press, and the provincial periodical press, as 
also that of Irelahd*and Scotland. In a succeeding and con- 
cluding article, these will be severally touched upon, and an 
account will then be given of the Newspaper Press on the conti- 
nent of Europe, with some reflections on the degree of influence, 
moral and political, which is exercised by the press at home 
and abroad upon tlie feelings and actions of society and indi- 
viduals. 


Art. XV. — 1. Quarterly Review ^ No. LXVI : Article on Irish Absentees. 

2. Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine for December 1828 3 p. 702. 

T^HEN the removal of a great evil is in agitation, and the 
^ * hopes of honest men begin to rise, and those of their op- 
ponents proportionally to quail, then is the precise time to throw 
in a mystification of the cause— to turn adrift some lanthorn 
in a tub, as crafty skippers wont when sorely pressed* by 
cruisers on the deep. Just such an opportunity is held forth 
at the present conjuncture, on the question of Ireland’s ills ; 
and it seems next to impossible, that during the approaching 
session, some spruce commoner or puffy peer should not essay 
to rig out the shell of Absenteeism for service in his cause. 
The government that recalled lord Anglesey would probably 
give such a^speculation ftir play, and gladly defer the experi- 
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ment of emancipation till a few years trial had been given to 
its rival. Whether the Catholics would chase the false light, 
is chiefly their own concern ; but there is enough in the quarter 
from which it is already shewn, to warn them at least to look 
before they follow. 

The history of the question of Absenteeism is curious. A 
political economist, in evidence before a committee of the 
House of Commons, declared that absenteeism was not the 
cause of the misery of Ireland ; and gave his reasons. The 
Quarterly Review detected an error in the reasoning ; and so, 
with briefer 

^ * wandering fires that move 

In sweet accord of harmony and love,*** 
sang victory. But the spirit of evil is not tamed with harp- 
strings ; and lo ! the fiend is up again and doing, till Vishnu 
array himself in trimestral or monthly incarnation, to return 
him to his deep. 

The questions put by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, and the evidence, were as follow : 

^ Supposing the absentee landlords of Ireland were to return and 
reside upon their estates, is it your opinion tl]at»that would be pro- 
ductive of any decided advantage to the lower 'orders of the people ? 
— No, I am not aware that it would be i)roductive of any advantage 
to them in the way of increasing the general and average rate of 
wages all over the country. 

* Would not the expenditure of their incomes among them be pro- 
ductive of great good ? — The income of a landlord, when he is an 
absentee, is really as much expended in Ireland as if he were living in 
it. 

* Will you have the goodness to explain that a little farther 
When a landlord becomes an absentee, his rent must be remitted to 
him one way or another 3 it must be remitted to him either in money 
or in commodities. 1 suppose it will be conceded that it cannot con- 
tinue to be remitted to him from Ireland in money, there being 110 
money to make the remittance 5 for, if the rents of two or three estates 
were remitted in money, it would make a scarcity of money and 
raise its value, so that its remittance would inevitably cease 5 it is 
clear, then, that the rents of absentees can only be remitted in com- 
modities. And this, I think, would be the nature of the operation • 
when a landlord has an estate in Ireland, and goes to live in London 
or Paris, his agent getif his rent, and goes and buys a bill of exchange 
with it j now this bill of exchange is a draught drawn against equi- 
valent commodities that are to he exported from Ireland j it is nothing 
more than an order to receive fjm equivalent in commodities which 
must be sent from Ireland. The merchants who get 10,000/., or 
any other sum from the agent of an absentee landlord, go into the 
Irish market and buy exactly the same amount of commodities as 
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the landlord would have bought had he been al home ; the only 
difference being, that the landlord would eat and wear them in Lon- 
don or Paris, and not in Dublin, or in his house in Ireland. 

^ Therefore, in proportion to thtf amount of rent remitted, will be 
the correspondent export of Irish commodities? — Precisely /if the 
remittances to absentee landlords amount to three millions a-year, 
were the absentee landlords to return home to Ireland the foreign 
trade of Ireland would be diminished to* that amount.’ — Report from 
the Select Committee on the State of Ireland; 1825. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, SOthJune, 1825 — 813. Evidence 
of J. R. McCulloch, esq. June SOth, 1825. 

On thi3, it was said by the Quarterly Reviewers — 

^ Let it be assigned, then, that the rent due to an absentee amounts 
to a hundred (piarters of wheat, a hundred heads of cattle, and a hun- 
dred firkins of butter; and that his tenants convey these commodi- 
ties to Cork, whence they are transported to England, France, or 
Italy, for the use of the landlord. If the owner of this estate lived 
in Ireland, hi^^wouhl expend his wheat, beef, and butter, on Irish 
footmen and/liouscmaids ; on Irish tailors, coachmakers, butchers, 
bakers, &c., to whom he would give employment ; but, as an absen- 
tee, he expends them on the domestics, artisans, and mechanics, 
whom he employs at Westminster, Paris, or Naples. Still, if we are 
to believe the witness,,” his income is as much expended in Ireland 
as if he were living in jt.’’ 

^ The extravagant and truly ridiculous blunder into which the 

witness” has fallen arose, we presume, from his overlooking a most 
material feature which distinguishes the export trade of Ireland from 
that of every other country. When other countries export commo- 
dities of which they have a surplus, they import articles of equal 
intrinsic value. The advantages of this traffic are therefore mutual. 
But for the vast quantities of raw produce — for the wheat, beef, and 
butter, worth, we should suppose, at the least, four millions per 
annum, which are now sent out of Ireland to pay absentee landloids, 
that country recei^'es no return, except receipts for. rent can be repre- 
sented in that light. Hence it must be evident that to the parties 
concerned in this trade, there can be no reciprocity of advantages. 
The hungry population of Ireland are doomed to stand idly by and 
see a vast proportion (probably not less than one half) of the whole 
produce of the country exported from its different harbours to be ex- 
pended by ^entee landlords on foreign domestics and artisans. The 
meal is taken away, while the mouths into which it ought to go are 
left behind. — Quarterly Review — No, 66. on Irish Absentees, 

p. 460. ' 

This may not be very clearly stated ; but it points to an objec- 
.tion, which has never been answeredf and is probably unanswer- 
able. There has been a simple omisston of one of the articles in 
the account ; namely, thrft when the money is paid to Irish 
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footmen and housemaids, tailors, coachmakers, 8cc. — in short, to 
that train of dependents which Miss Edgeworth has somewhere 
called a tail — it is by them expended on beef, butter, or some 
kirtd pf Irish produce, just as much as when it is paid to a mer- 
chant in Cork for the purpose of effecting a remittance to an 
absentee. The difference in the two cases, therefore, as far as 
can be gathered from the jj.rgument before the House, is that in 
one the tail\^ starved. 

After this admission, it may appear strange that there should 
be any further question. But because a thing has not been 
proved, it does not follow that it cannot be proved. It does not 
even follow that an inference; which may be correct enough upon 
the principles assumed, shall be the true one ; ther^ may be 
some deeper principle which has been overlooked, and which shall 
swallow up both principles and inference. An instance in point 
is the Theory of Tides. The superficial inference would clearly be, 
that there should be high water once a day, and spring-tides once 
a month. But deeper principles lead to the deiiK^stration that 
they should be twice ; and nature confirms the truth. 

The real answer to the assertion that absenteeism is the cause 
of the misery of Ireland, is. 

First, That at all events what can at the present moment be 
engaged in hurting Ireland, is not the mass of existing ab- 
senteeism, but only the quantity by which it happens to be 
increasing. So that there is an attempt to substitute the prin- 
cipal for the interest, or as a mathematician would say, the 
integral for the increment. 

Secondly, That the idea that Ireland would be relieved by any 
circumstance that should put an end to this increment, — (short of 
persuading men to like whiskey as well U5 claret, or soinetliing 
analogous to it,) is a fallacy of the same nature as Colbert’s pro- 
posal to make France full of bread, by prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of corn. 

Keeping the second principle for the present out of sight, it 
is at all events plain that the only permanent effect of any given 
quantity of absenteeism, is to make Ireland a smaller Ireland. 
If Irishmen are miserable, there are fewer of them to be miser- 
able ; and if happy, there are fewer to be happy ; but neither 
their individual happiness nor misery is affected by it, except at 
the period when thh change is taking place. If all the absentees 
were to come back in a flock, it would undoubtedly cause a spirt 
of employment and felicity in Ireland. But as soon as this 
spirt was over, the effect T/ould be the same as if a new county 
Kerry had risen out of the sea ; — not a new county for the olA 
county to carve potatoe-grounds outTof, for this has been done 
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already, and is what caused the spirt;— but full of live Kerry 
men, with sticks and potatoe-shovels, and Orange lodges and 
Catholic rent, and police-troops and yeomanry, and all ^things 
required to constitute an Irish conditibn of society. And by 
parity of reasoning, when a resident turns absentee, he does 
much the same as if he embarked on his acres instead of a steam- 
boat, and steered them to Southadfpton or to Havre de Grace, 
leaving all the human stock behind but himself. That this, on 
the principles hitherto involved, has a tendency to diminish the 
population of Ireland, is undeniable,*— but the effect on the 
general happiness is only temporary ; and it is not true that the 
floating away of the man’s acres is the cause of a perpetually 
recurring infelifiity, which is the statement of the opponent. If, 
for example, the whole county of Norfolk was to be gradually 
swallowed by the sea, it would produce much tempoiary suffer- 
ing, and permanently diminish the political or aggregate power 
of the British community in nearly the same degree as if all the 
inhabitants had sunk along with it. But it would not be true 
that thenceforth for ever, the British community would stand 
starving and looking for the county of Norfolk ; which is the 
attitude in which Ireland is represented as looking for her 
absentees. If the proposition was, that Ireland suffered thioiigh 
being too weak ; — that it was because she had not pohlical 
power enough to make herself respected, and to maintain the 
degree of comparative independence which would ensure her 
being well treated in this sense there might be some ground 
for maintaining that the absentees did her a permanent injury. 
But it has never been understood that this is the proposition ; 
and the object is to prevent the miseries of Ireland from being 
charged to a wrong cause, to the conceabuent of the true. 

If it should be replied, thatby this very showing, every act of ab- 
senteeism produces evil at the time when it takes place, the answer 
is. That the opponent has taken credit for the constant action oilhe 
whole, and that besides this there is another principle to come ; — 
That supposing, for argument’s sake, absenteeism to be increasing 
at the rate of five per cent per annum, he has taken credit for 
the principal instead of the interest, and consequently the mag- 
nitude of his conclusion is at all events to be reduced in the pro- 
portion of something like twenty to one. ♦When it is to be 
established that absenteeism and not misgovernment is the 
torment of Ireland, a huge sum — four millions per annum ” — 
is pai‘aded before men’s eyes ; and wjiat is here contended for 
that it ought in all fairness to be ctt down to something like 
200 , 000 /. . _ 

Even if it was true— which it is not— that a country suffers a 
VOL. X*— w. R. R 
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permanent diminution of political strength and importance by 
Its absentees, this would be no foundation on which to ground a 
right of restraining absentees, by taxation or otherwise. Such 
a right might be maintdinable, if men were like rabbits in a 
warren — bred for the purpose of giving their skins and carcases 
to tlie warrener. There is no doubt that to a proprietor of this 
description, absentee rabbits appear to be just subjects for 
restraint ; and he establishes a Preventive Service of furze-bushes 
on the walls of his domain accordingly. But if there is any 
ascertained political truth, it is, that men were not born for their 
hides and tallow, but for the purpose of living as happily as they 
can ; and by a wise disposition *of Providence, when they are 
made miserable they have a propensity to run a\Vay. A bounty 
is thus created in favour of good governments ; because a bad 
one has nobody to govern but those who cannot help it. It 
would be exceedingly hard if a government could be bad ad 
libitum, and shut up its subjects besides. It has always been 
considered a harsh measure, when a government prohibits the 
exit from an infected district ; but it would be still harder if it 
made the plague and the cordon too. There is a plague in 
Ireland, and the government cannot take it away, because it is a 
vested interest ; the resurrection-men would pull any body to 
pieces that attempted it. But this is no reason why the govern- 
ment sliould shut people up besides. 

But the great answer on the question of Absenteeism is, that 
the case would not be mended if the absentees were brought 
back again ; and consequently their absence is not the cause of 
the ills complained of. If, indeed, the ills could be removed, so 
as to make men like living in Connaught or in Tipperary better 
than in Paris or in Westminster, — then the effect would be the 
same as if they could be made to like whiskey and brown ale 
better than the claret they at present go to drink abroad. But 
as long as this liking is not produced, to shut them up against 
their liking is only the fallacy of Colbert. If all the corn in 
France was exchanged for home-made goods, and none for 
foreign, what a vast deal of corn there would be ! So reasoned 
the minister ; but behold the unreasonableness of the corn- 
growing part of the community — the corn was not grown. The 
growers said sensibly enough, When we grew corn, it was with 
a view to obtaining for it the foreign goods we like to consume. 
It is true, you do not prohibit the importation of the foreign 
goods ; but you prohibit the exportation of our com, which is 
the same thing to us in the end.’’ In the same manner the 
absentees will say, When we enc«#uraged the production of 
wheat, cattle, and butter at home, it was because we were at 
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liberty to enjoy the results how we pleased, and where we pleased. 
But if you take away from us the enjoymentt you cannot ex- 
pect the production to be the mme” It may he replied, in 
the case of Colbert, that the producers are obliged to produce by 
their own interests ; and that they will not stop producing, to 
spite the minister. But the experimental fact is, that they do 
stop ; and the organ through which tfliis effect is brought about, 
is clearly the fall of prices caused by the limitation of their 
market. What goes to keep the absentees, goes into a foreign 
market ; in the same manner as if it went to buy claret for the 
same individuals to consume at home. But if the individuals 
come home, it must either gp to buy foreign produce still — 
in which case fliere is no difference but that the claret is drunk 
in one place instead of another; or it must go into the home 
market, and so the extent of the whole market pe diminished by 
the amount. When, therefore, men lament over the butter, the 
beef, and the bullocks, and calculate what a world of tail they 
would support if they were only kept in Ireland — they should 
reflect, that these things were produced because they could be 
carried away and sold ; and that to sigh over their departure, 
is like a baker’s being sentimental over the loaves that quit his 
shop, and reckoning^>the immense meals he might enjoy, if he 
could only procure an Act of Parliament to make them stay at 
home. 

If this view is correct, it is superfluous to insist further on 
the necessity of the Catholics being on their guard, against the 
attempt to give them a stone when they ask for bread. At all 
events the proposal is suspicious, as coming from their enemies ; 
and recommendations of caution can scarcely proceed from 
others than their friends. 

Any conclusions in favour of free trade, which have been at 
any time deduced from the proposition advanced before the 
committee of the House, were true enunciations taqked to a 
wrong demonstration, The real cause why no community can 
ever lose by free trade is, that nothing can ever be brought from 
abroad without something being produced at home to pay for 
it, — and that all that is given above the cheapest price, mi«it 
be given by somebody without an equivalent, Whoever de- 
sires to see this point illustrated with brevity, and in the best 
style of the best parts of Adam Smith, will find it in '' Three 
Lectures on the Mercantile Theory of Wealth, by the Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford.”* 

* Published by Murray, 1828. 
ii2 
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Art. XVI. 1 . Some Account of the System of Fagging at Winchester 
^School ; with Remarks, and a Correspondence with Dr. Williams, 
Ifead-Master of that Public School, on the late Expulsions thence 
for resistance to the authority of the Prefects. By Sir Alex- 
ander Malet, Bart. Second Edition. London. Ridgway. 1828. 
Pamphlet, pp. 23. <, 

2. A Letter to Sir Alexander Malet, Bart., in reference to his Pam- 
phlet, touching the late Expulsions from Winchester School : with 
a word, in passing, to the Editor of the Literary Gazette. By an 
Old Etonian. TOT 4)ArElN Tl BEATlON.— London. Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 1829. Pamphlet, pp. 26. 

T F education is of any consequence for good or evil, the worst 

possible training that could be given to the higher classes in 
any country, would be one that should teach them to be tyrants 
by beginning with being slaves. How far this extreme case is 
realized in institutions of our own, may in part be gathered from 
the publications to which the expulsion of six school-boys 
from the public school at Winchester has lately given lise. 
The oppression of about the same number of students at Oxford, 
founded the Methodists, and gave the Church of England most of 
the virtue it possesses ; and it is possible that’outofthe present case 
may grow events, if not ofequalinagnitude, of similarly intolerable 
tendency. When an oppression is notorious, palpable, avowed 
— when it is defended on the ground of its being ‘ part and 
parcel’ of institutions as they are, and likened to mightier evils 
for the purpose of demonstrating the necessity of upholding 
both together — the question of magnitude merges in that of 
principle, and the contest becomes part of the great struggle 
of mankind, for good government or for bad, for the right of 
misrule on one side, and of reform upon the other. 

It is hardly necessary to state, that what is called fagging 
at public schools, consists of the performance of servile offices 
by the junior boys for the senior. To black shoes is not servile, 
provided it is done by consent and paid for ; but to black shoes 
under the penalty of being beaten for non-compliance, is 
slavery in man or boy. 

It appears that at Winchester, the eight senior boys are 
called Frmfects, an’dfag the juniors ; 

' and that they may have a greater command of their services 
during meal times, tliey appoint one of the junior boys with the 
title of Course Keeper, whosi; business it is to take care that whilst 
the Pr^jefccts are at breakfast or supper, the juniors sit upon a cer- 
tain-cross-bench at the top of the’hallp that they may be forthcom- 
ing whenever a Prsefect requires any thing to be done.* 
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The nature of the service for which they sit on this cross- 
bench, consists in toasting bread tor the seniors ; each Prsefect 
being waited on by two knight* toasters. This duty was usivally 
demanded of the lour junior classes ; b*t a scarcity fronf some 
cause arising in these forms, the Prasfects issued their mandate, 
that the fifth or next higher should take their share. The fifth— 
upon the same principle that a mait who has been kicked 5^es- 
terday feels aggrieved at being told he is to be kicked 
again to-day — were inclined to demur ; and a boy of the fifth 
class absented himself, — think of it, •aristocracy of England, 
— did not sit down to toast. When ordered by the senior Prae- 
fect to put himself in the seat of the toasters, ‘ he refused to do 
so, and argueckthe point as a matter of right, referring to the 
Course Keeper as the depository of the rules, and expressing 
himself prepared to abide by his decision/ The Course Keeper 
decided against him ; upon which the Prtefect determined to 
punish the contumely of the appellant by beating ; and a second 
Praefect laid hold of him in aid. Whereon ‘ a simultaneous 
movement* — awful thing, simultaneous movement — ‘ took place 
among the juniors, who pinioned the two Prefects, released 
the boy wlio was being beaten, and gave them to understand 
that the intended cteistisement should not be inflicted.* 

Now all this would be of comparatively little note, if it was 
a mere boyish contest for superiority. But no; it was a weightier 
thing than that ; the whole system of juvenile slavery, from 
Winchester to Eton, and from Eton to the Laud’s End, was in 
danger. The Pr^efects laid their complaint before the Head 
Master, who expelled the boy who had refused to toast, and 
five others, who had appeared most active in preventing the 
Pracfects from punishing him. Amongst the number was the 
brother of Sir Alexander Malet ; who endeavoured, though 
without success, to procure his reinstatement in the school. 
Two letters of Sir Alexander on this subject arc given in the 
pamphlet ; with the reply of the Head Master to the first. 
In this reply, there is a total sinking of the fact, that the Praj- 
fects were only resisted in the perpetiation of a gross outrage ; 
a point which the replicant ought to have known, and which 
he must have known if he had made the slightest investi- 
gation. 

* The authority of the Prsefects is, as you well know, essential to the 
maintenance of discipline in the School ; and it is impossible that they 
can exercise that authority with effect, ^f they are not protected from 
the danger of personal outrage. If they, or any of them, exceed the 
line of their duty, or commit any wrong act, they are liable to censure 
and punishm^ht from the me^terj and if any boy think hiiheelf 
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aggrieved, he may prefer his complaint in the proper quarter, with a 
certainty that it will meet with due attention* But he cannot on any 
iiccoiiut be |>ermittc<l to use force itgainst those whom he is bound to 
obey ?’ * f 

The doctrine therefore is, that he is to be beaten and mended 
afterwards ; a creed which Jthe Head Master himself would not 
submit to if he could help it, though a jury of Head Masters 
should be ready to award him damages. 

But the whole story would have wanted relief, if it had not 
been for the second pamphlet. Winchester, it should seem, 
is ‘ paries proximus' to Eton ; and when one begins to smoke, it 
is time for the other to stir. So Dr. Syntax in person trots forth 
on his classical hobby, to put down the heterodox baronet by 
likening him to Daniel O’Connell. 

^ It seems (and I judge, and can judge, only from your own state- 
ment) that certain regulations have existed in Winchester School 
from time immemorial, and form part and parcel of the wliole system. 
Sundry high-minded youths, utterly unable to endure matters so 
derogatory to their dignity, kicked, like the Catholics of Ireland, 
against the pricks, and magnanimously resolved to shake off the 
galling yoke.’ &c. 

^ But, alas ! short was the triumph, and buf brief the joy ! Those 
indomitable heroes, who, like Daniel O’Connell and his crew, had ta- 
ken the law into their own hands, to redress their imaginary grievances, 
found, as all real Englishmen trust that O’Connell and his friends will 
tind to their cost, that they were at once resolutely banished from 
the scene of their illegal and unconstitutional violence.’ 

It is enough. The writer is a ''part and parcel” man. Cheese- 
toasting is the constitution, and the constitution is cheese- 
toasting. — The Editor of the Literary Gazette too, comes in for 
the tail of the storm. He had expressed vsome feeling for the 
sufferers ; and had said something about "obeying the dirtiest 
command.” Whereupon lie is thus put down ; — 

' But this sliow of deep feeling, this pity for the numbers of 
delicate youths mercilessly slaughtered under this atrocious system, 
all goes down, and does its work. Kind matrons and tender fatliers 
incontinently shudder, and groan deeply at this terrible sacrifice of 
British lives) public schools are looked upon, as sinks of misery and 
iniquity, a set of Spartan from which their dear children 

will never return alive and uninjured j they ponder on shivering bed- 
warniers, and burning cheese- toasters, and black shoe-cleaners, and 
dirty servanis-of-all-work, until their loathing becomes ungovernable j 
and then 

Rises from earth to sky the c^y of woe : 

Then shriek the timid and stand still the brave ^ 
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iind then rushes forth a slohii of mournful indignation at such in- 
human atrocities/ ' 

^ But, Sir, in all this tornado of liberal sentiments, where are the 
returns of the killed, wounded,* and missing in these battles\vith 
tyranny and oppression V * 

Now the allegation never was, that people were killed out- 
right and by the shortest way ; but, that they were exposed to 
injuries and sufferings enough to make life bitter, and sometimes 
to shorten it,— as is always the case where human beings have 
nothing to trust to but the moderation of their tyrants. Hear 
an evidence. A great man whose name will live, when the me- 
mory of fagging institutions is only preserved like that of 
Mammoths by their bones,--^has furnished in writing the fol- 
lowing reminiscence. One of the senior boys in the college at 
Westminster had a disease ; — what is technically called syphilis ; 
— and like Job, he scraped himself, — whether with a potsherd 
is not told. But how shall the rest be said; — in what words, 
which are the symbols of ideas, shall the information be con- 
veyed ? If Job when he scraped himself had made the devil eat 
it, he would have done to him wdiat this senior boy did to his fag, 
b^ way of punishment for some supposed offence. He put the 
squamae of the cicatrix into a glass of water, and made the junior 
swallow it. TOY4>ArEiN Ti BEATiON — think of that, at your dinners 
of three courses. Think of that, ^ kind matrons and tender * 
fathers,' when you send your children to schools, where though 
it is true the detestable instance here stated happened seventy 
years ago, the customs that produced it still exist, and are 
defended as " part and parcel’ of the whole. 

Imagine now a " kind matron or tender father,’ sending a boy 
to school and saying, ‘ Go forth, fair scion, to learn what shall 
make you great in future story. And first, you shall toast 
bread, and next black shoes ; and then you shall steal geese, 
and if you resist, fair scion, shall be kicked. And thus you 
shall come back, your country’s hope and parents glory, — and 
join the galaxy of worth, who have walked through the same 
discipline to never-dying fame.’ 

But let not Winchester fear. There is no idea of mending it. 
As was said of Pope and his crooked back, it is much easiA- to 
make a new one. The middle classes, with a portion of the 
highest, have already risen up against such folly, and founded 
the University of London. Even while this is being written, the 
Quarterly Review * gives up the case of fagging, and leaves the 
' • 

* Quarterly Review for January 1829. No. 77. Art. on Elementary 
Teaching. ^ > 
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‘ j3art and parcel’ men to make their defence themselves. The 
new institution is ihe legitimate produce of the disgust univer- 
sally entertained for the absurdities of the old ones. It has 
risefi triumphantly througli all the opposition and scurrility of 
its enemies; and five hundred and thirty students is no con- 
temptible number for an opening muster. Heaven knows what 
diseases, in this great metropolis, may at some time or other find 
their way into the University of London ; but of this men may 
rest tolerably sure,— that there will none be eaten. The new Uni- 
versity now only wants one addition, to ensure its victory over the 
worn out and the corrupt'; and that is, a junior branch. At pre- 
sent, tliere are few restrictions upon age ; but there are on the de- 
grees of knowledge. Wliat is wanted, is an organi^.ation for com- 
mencing with boys at the same point at which they are taken by 
the public schools, — or with the first rudiments of learning, after 
the reading of their mother language. Such an addition to the 
original plan, — aided by a junction of the improvements of 
Hamilton and Lancaster, which there seems to be no impossi- 
bility in accomplishing, — would prevent youth from being en- 
gaged at all in the servile and degrading trammels of the old in- 
stitutions, and give the decided victory to the new. If any false 
pride, or attachment to the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
antiquity, prevents the execution of such a plan, — it will only be 
‘ an instance of the giadual progress by which all improvements 
must advance, — and men must be thankful for what they have, 
and live in hope of that which they have not. 
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Art. I . — Tales of a Grandfather, being Stories taken from Scottish 
Hislorij, Ilumbhj inscribed to Hugh Litllejohn, Esq. In 3 vols. 
12mo. Second Series. Printed for Cadcll and Co., Edinbur^ch^ 
Simpkin and Marshall, London 5 and John Cuiiiming, Dublin. 
1829. 

the Tales of a Grandfather are so modest in form, and so 
humble in pretens^pns, that tlie public seems scarcely aware 
of their being an addition to the classicml literature of the coun- 
try, as great, almost, as any single work their illustrious author 
has ever written. The style is pure, the composition exact, and 
finished to a degree not usual with his rapid pen ; and num- 
erous passages might be adduced, in a vein as beautiful as even 
that of Peter Pattieson’s Introduction to Old Mortality/ The 
strength which hides itself under ease and urbanity, and the phi- 
losophy which communicates in a sentence matter of reflection 
that might be expanded into a page, are exemplified as remarkably 
as ill Hume; whose history the author may be presumed to have had 
frequently in his hands of late ; and the careless graces of whose 
style, which threw Gibbon into despair, sir Walter Scott has 
proved it not impossible to rival. There are, besides, in the 
narrative, the living truth and descriptive power which have been 
in turn supposed to distinguish the wwks of contemporaries b^ 
their presence, and of remoter writers by their absence ; and 
which make this series of Tale#” a much closer approxi- 
mation to Herodotus and Thucydides, than is to be found in 
any other modern historian. Whilst the antique stories of 
the Macleans, Macleods and Macdonalds of the Isles ; the 
^Farquharsons, Macintoshes, Stuart^j and Gordons of the 
Highlands; and the Johnstones, and Maxwells, and Scotts 
of the Border, are told witlf Homeric simplicity and grace ;— 
VOL. X.— w. R. s . • 
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l^lll^liery l|ilejciQoe. ia wfeioU the ^ Glorious ami Immortar 
,mtb more Mmty than he deservesi is related as though 
ablliop^ Thucydides writing the history of the Corcyreean 
f j^asi^acre, bad received his information fresh from the parties 
. in tbebloody bu^ine^s ;*-^nd the campaigns of Montrpse 

atid^Duttdee — Kilsyth and Killiecrankie—thou^ more briefly 
anU cursorily treated, are ds picturesque, animated and military, 
as the ejtpedition of Xenophon. And what among historians is 
peculiar to sir Walter Scot|, there is k furtive and suppressed 
humour occasionally larking in the close of a paragraph, 
which, without violating the sobriety of the narrative, betrays 
the biographer of douce Davie Deans and Dandie Dinmont, 
under the digmfled guise of the national historian. 

{t may be remarked, that the lower the author has descended 
the stream of history , the more closely have his stones become con- 
nected. In the last series, though favourite subjects are treated 
at a length dispioportioned to the space occupied by the whole 
narrative, yet the general view of the times is complete enough to 
entitle the work to be considered rather as a regular history 
than a collection of anecdotes. And not only does the 
narrative flow in a channel of moie uniform depth, but what 
there was of childish quaintness in th^ First Series is put 
awayj nor are there any more paiagmphs beginning, ^‘Now 
it happened in this good king’s days ’ — or, Now there reigued 
at that time a very good king”~or, Now there lived 
at this time three old women”— or any othei the. like 
imitations of old story-books. Mr. Littlejohn has grown in 
understanding as in years, and *his grandfather no longer 
finds it necessary to give his narratives a flavour of the 
fairy tale in order to win his pupil’s ear* The change m the 
style and in the choice of matter, as well as the more regularly 
historic conduct of the subiect, have been chiefly, no doubt, 
occasioned by the different cnaracter of the times under re view — 
less favourable to the anecdoj^ic method of illustration, and more 
deserving of a regular developement. Happily, we have got out 
of the days of sheer violence and brute force, and sixteen stabs 
ip the back,” into an age, when, though blows, and wounds, and 
death, were sufficiently rife, yet the worlflhad begun to be actuated 
by better principles ; and a man professed to give a wiser reason 
for knocking his neighbour On the head, thai^tnat his neighbour’s 

S iat grandfather had done the same by bis great great uncle. 

« philosophy of history ^indeed, is infused into the latter series, 
to degree which has diminished the attractiveness of the work 
ih the estimation of the round-'Chee^f.ed master of thirteen years, 
who* loves the picturesque of history much, and its philosophy 
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not ot aB. But it is vriaely doOe, to antlcipat#^ by 
the more complete developemept of the 

portions are at present uninteresting 5r pnmt6lligifarle;that:^^|m' 
IS capable of being understood and relished wilftiot be. the ’fesA 
liked for belng^ piwed out of matter less attrcrctive, and a-bartiJt 
cie or two of instruction cannot faij of adhering to and *Deii%“ 
swallowed with the lump. At any rate, it is better to be above 
the comprehension of the boy than beneath it. No works take so 
strong a hold of the reader as those at which he has been permit* 
ted to nibble ere he was able to bite a truth which will be ac- 
knowledged by all lovers of Shakspeare for examplej who have 
had the good fortune to be early introduced to him, and have 
enjoyed his scenes of war and debate long before they were 
capable of appreciating his humour. 

llie author has brought liis historic sketch down to the Union 
of England and Scotland ; at theclose of which he hints a promise 
to conduct his reader through the ensuingperiod ; and the emanci- 
pation of America, and dawn of the French Revolution, appear 
to be the natural limit to Series the Thiid. As his pupil will be 
soon entering into years capable of more regular application, 
and the period is one of great diversity and complexity, it is to 
be devoutly hoped fiiat sir Walter Scott will apply himself to 
nothing less than an adequate history of an age which, strange 
to s^, has hitherto passed without an historian. Hume ends with 
the Revolution in 1688, and he has sown so many tares in Eng- 
lish history, that the abler hands of this day have been too mudi 
occupied in weeding his pages to get below the same epoch. The 
campaigns of Marlborough, the administration of Chatham, the 
memorable 1746, and final pacification of the Highlands — the au- 
thor's favourite ground — and the American war, which have never 
yet been narrated by a classic historian, appear to have been 
purposely reserved for sir Walter Scott. If, after that period, he 
would undertake the Memoirs of his own Times” — Fox and 
Pitt, Burke and Sheridan, Nelson WeHington — the throbs of 

the French Revolution, as felt in this country, and the throes 
of the Great War — the parties, the passions, the heats and the 
madness — stu/forum regum et populorum testns — we should hai^ 
the transcript of otieof the most remarkable periods of the world 
by one of the most remarkable minds in it. And would he but 
relieve the tale of p<ditical strife and debate by the literary his- 
tory of the times — Byron and the rest of his contemporaries, 
ana, above all— himself — his own career, from the first lay to the 
last romance — the world would ask wo more— at least till his 
untiring pen was at liberty start afresh. » 

ft would be easy to fill tip the remainder of the paper with 

s 2 • 
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mssages to illustrj|te what li^is been said, and justify the eulogy. 
.But the ** Tales of a Grandfather” are in the hands of every body, 
^nd^^each reader’s recollection vti 11 supply the illustrations. — 
It will be a more useful, though less agreeable, task to 
point out what is exceptionable in the work under review ; and 
tojijiew where, in what manner, and to ^hat degree, the preju^ 
dices of the partisan have^ interfered with the duties of the 
historian,* Veneration for the author must not be allowed to 
induce blindness towards the defects of the politician ; the two 
characters are distinct ; and having attempted to do justice to 
the first, the remainder of this article will be devoted to the 
consideration of the other. 

, That a stricter inquisition into a work so unpretending may 
not subject the inquisitor to the imputation of racking a but- 
terfly, it may be prpper to state the reasons which led to it. — 
Whatever is written by sir Walter Scott is read by every body 
who has leisure to open a book. If sir Walter Scott wrote but 
a ghost story, or a fairy tale, it might become the guardians of 
public opinion to examine it. The present work is particularly 
calculated to gratify the taste, and captivate the imagination of 
youth so that whether the reader’s liability to receive an im- 
pressio^n, or the author’s power to make one, be considered, it 
IS of the utmost importance that the impression should be 
favourable to the cause of human happiness. And though the 
woik makes no pretension to be considered as a regular history, 
it is well known to everyone who has read it, that it does 
present a general view — more or less correct — of the politics 
of an age. in which the questions that involve the leading in- 
terests of TOankind were more formally; as well as vehemently, 
debated, than in any other period, before or since, of English 
history. 

The closest examination of this Series, cannot charge on 
its author any great sins of commission. In the mention 
of the political and religious disputes which agitated both 
kingdoms, almost evei^y vital question is conceded to the 
cause of good government ; and that sometimes with an 
e:^plicitness, honourable to'one whose predilections are known 
to be so devotedly on the side of those who, in their time, 
were the authors only of misgovern meat. In relating the 
actions, and discussing the characters, pf individuals, the 
writer, wJ^o in his historical romances) thought it no sin to paint 
men, not as they had been,j.but as he tvUhed them to have been, 
has set a guard over the partialities, with which the course of . 
his^blVtt early studies has unfortunately, but almost necessarily, 
imipiT^d him. In this work,^ designed for the amusement of a 
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boy, we have, on several important points, a iecord of opinions, 
which, if the modern Tories p%y that respect to the chief orna- 
ment of their party that is paid to ^lim by the rest •of* the 
world, must prevent their ever relapsing into the ' conscientious 
slavery ’ which has oftenf heretofore, made them the advo- 
cates and panegyrists of tyrannjJ and bigotry. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott has not pushed the ark of the good cause forward ; — 
but he has put an obstacle in the way of its receding* into that 
mire, from which the exertions of liberal minds have by 
downright force of evidence succeeded *in rescuing it. 

But if there are few sins of commission, there is ground 
enough and to spare, for founding an accusation of omission . — 
Sir Walter Sco1;t has contrived to tell the truth, so as least 
to serve the cause of the truth. The iniquities of govern- 
ment, and the grievances of the people, are related in terms 
exquisitely adapted to soften down the ugliness of the one, and 
to conceal the extent and exasperation of the other. Like those 
singularly gifted persons, who can say the severest things with 
the most unconscious air, and frustrate resentment, by their 
apparent innocence of meaning — his language in the relation of 
government abuses is^o even, and indifferent, that a young reader, 
unless gifted with piemature powers of reflection, will be in 
some danger either of overlooKing the abuses altogether, or 
of mistaking them for inevitable accidents. Though the au- 
thor’s predicament of having to relate acts of aggression, with 
a secret leaning to the side of the aggressor, has not betrayed 
him into the gross sophistry and unfairness of lliime — it has 
nevertheless prevented his calling forth the feeljjigs of the 
reader on the proper occasions, and directing *them in the 
right channel ; and though not defending what he relates, or sup- 
pressing what he cannot defend, he has been unable to break- 
in his language to cordiality with the oppressed, or to prevent 
its being indulgent to the 6ppressor. Thus tlie reader is per- 
plexed with a strange feeling, that the latter, though con- . 
fessedly in the wrong, is, after all, the party to be preferred • 
and that the former, though avowedly aggrieved, was still 
unaccountably to blame. At the same time, when he has 
corded nial-practices and oppressions too flagrant to be over- 
looked, the censure generally stops short at the subaltern 
agents, instead of striking directly at the authors of the iniquity. 
And at no time has he made a just application of geneml 
principles ; but left th^ particular teases which should have 
^ been referred to them, to stand as isolated facts, incapable of 
being reduced under any univers&l, and at all times applicable, 
rule, The Tales, in short, are nicely, calculated to maintain 
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thcnr author’s chiractcr for impartiality with the least possible 
damage to the party and the prejiiidices which he loves. 

An<5iistorical work qomposed for the instruction of youth, 
should^ above all things, be careful to point oufvsrhat is com- 
mendable, and what reprehensible, in the actions recorded. — 
The work, in this respect, falls far short of the character of a 
good instrument of education. Censure and commendation are 
often not dealt out at all, or are not adecpiately explicit ; and 
sympathy is wanting with the interests, the characters, and the 
])rinciples, with which if is for the good of mankind that every 
man should sympathize. 

A few passages of a political tendency, taken without much 
selection, will serve to illustrate what may be considered to 
be the defects or blemishes of a beautiful work ; and to each of 
these passages, it may be useful to append a brief commentary. 

'"The three kingdoms formed by the Britannic Islands came 
into the possession of one sovereign.” In a work designed for 
the edification of a very tender age, it is not hypercritical to 
object to the use of certain archaisms calculated to convey 
erroneous notions. There is not the remotest analogy between 
tiie case of an heir entering into possessj^o?'- of his estate, and 
that of a prince succeeding to the first nftxgistracy of a nation. 
The misconceptions of former ages on this subject have been 
long rectified ;and the forms of speech flowing from them should 
likewise be exploded. 

" But Master Littlejohn may ask me what I mean by the 
Progress of Human Society.” — It is unlucky that the young 
reader should light, at starting, on the most dilficult piece of 
ground in the three volumes ; — ^^nevertheless, the author carries 
him through with tolerable success; and — as is observable 
throughout the work — without sacrificing the integrity of histori- 
cal composition, he happily accommodates himself to the intellect 
of the child. In two points, however, the explanation he has prof- 
lered of his meaning, is rather popular than correct. The mon- 
archical and republican forms of government cannot be traced 
to the origin which is here assigned to them. Monarchy is born 
of conquest, not of voluntary submission ; and republicanism 
springs out of the ashes of monarchy ; — at least such has been 
the foundation of all the governments of either class to whose 
beginnings we can ascend ; and it is the historian’s duty to 
state what is known, not what it is possible to imagine. The 
authority described in the text as rising in a community of 
savages is not monarchy but patriarchal chieftainship, the' 
fov.ndation and cement of whichf, consist in relationship by 
blood. 
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'For instance, when three or four wandering fairllies of savages have 
settled in one place, and begun to cultivate the ground and collect their 
huts into a hamlet or village, thfty usually agree in choosing some 
chief to be their judge and the arbiter otf their disputes in time of 
peace, their leader and captain when they go to war with other tribes. 
This is the foundation of a monarchial government. Or, perhaps, 
their public affairs are directed by a colahcil, or senate, of the oldest 
and wisest of the tribe j this is the origin of a republican state.’ 

It has been usual with political writers, under the idea of 
conciliating for it additional sanctity, jto confound monarchy as 
known to us, with the patriarchal government, and to consider 
it like the latter as but an extension of the parental authority. 
But it rests oiiia totally different foundation — namely, the power 
of the sword in the first instance, and subsequently that of the 
law — which, however, is only power acting* through the in- 
strumentality of a cord, instead of a cleaver — and the struggles 
to settle monarchy on this last basis constitute the chief 
part of the civil history of every kingdom which has made any 
considerable advances in political melioration. 

The other fiction comprised in this account of the Progress of 
Civilization respects the oiigin of aristocracy " Some men 
are wise, and skilful,* and, distinguishing themselves by their ex- 
ploits in battle, and their counsels in peace, rise to the manage- 
ment of public affairs, &c.’ ~the apparently intended inference 
from which is, that talent and wisdom are the foundatioii of the 
Court Calendar. Distinction, of the kind here spoken of, is 
doubtless acquired in the earliest states of society ; but it dies 
with its possessor ; and the son may be as low in rank as the 
father was high, or as high as the father was low. A permanent 
aristocracy wherever wc can descry it in ipso initio motnSf is to 
be seen originating in conquest and following close at the heels 
of monarchy. Persons not originally members of the privileged 
class, afterwards force their way into it by dint, it may be, of 
superior merit, but the foundation of a titled aristocracy is vio- 
lence ; the fruits and privileges of which being transmitted by 
hereditary succession, perpetuate the distinction. If it is 
worth while giving the boy any views at all on these subjects, 
it must be worth while to give him correct ones ; — it can be 
of no advantage to impose on him the trouble of rejecting a 
fiction. 

After recounting in his admirable way the heart-burnings and 
bloody quarrels between James's old subjects, who thought that 
too much could not be made of kith knd kin— -and his new ones, 
who looked with jealous eyes the swarm of northern locusts 
that had settled among tilem — the author proceeds to explain 
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the nature of James’s attempt at a union of* the two countries, 
by a review of the political condition of each at the period of 
tne unjpn of the crowns. * 

^ Thoiigli the body of the people [of Scotland] had not the same 
protection from just and equal laws, as was the happy lot of the inha- 
bitants of England, and were less wealthy, yet the spirit of the consti- 
tution possessed all the freedom which was inherent in the ancient 
feudal institutions, and it was impossible for the monarch so to influ- 
ence the parliament of the country, as to accomplish any considerable 
encroachment on the privileges of the nation.’ 

This difference in the political aspect of the two countries 
might have been put in a manner more })recise‘ and intelligible. 
Ever since the foundation of kingship and arisibcracy in Bri- 
tain, the two powers liad been incessantly conflicting for the 
privilege of oppressing the community. In England the power 
of the crown had prevailed. In Scotland, where no civil wars 
had broken their strength, the nobles still preserved in full the 
power to oppress vested in them by the feudal institutions. 
The property and privileges of the people, in the one country, 
lay more exposed to the aggressions of the monarch ; in the 
other, to those of the aristocracy ; and Jamqs, who had practi- 
cally felt the difference, naturally wished to put his old king- 
< dom on the happier footing of the new. The author gives him 
credit for a sincere wish to advance the interests of his subjects; 
but his merit consisted simply in seeing and being disposed to 
advance his own, with which, in the present instance, those of 
the people happened to coincide. This less liberal interpre- 
tation of his motives is warranted by the fact, that while the 
antipathies of the two countries soon induced him to give 
up his project of a political union, which promised to be 
of advantage to his subjects as well as to himself, — he was not 
to be prevailed on by any manifestations of repugnancy to 
abandon his scheme of a religious uniformity, which ofiered no 
prospect of benefit to any but himself. 

In relating the struggles of episcopacy for a footing in Scot- 
. land, and for universal empire in England, it is curious to re- 
mark how the author, without summing up with any striking 
’ unfairness, contrives to convey an impression that, after all, there 
was something unreasonable, or at least not commendable, in the 
resistance made by the Presbyterians. The Five Articles of 
Perth had, he says ‘‘ decency at least to recommend them,” and 
did not involve any matters^ but what " might be dispensed or 
complied with, without danger to salvation.” Notwithstanding 
the moderate character of the innovations,” they were met 
by {be Presbyterians with ** headlong opposition.” The true 
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Presbyterians groaned heavily at the sightJof choristers, and 
singing boys arrayed in white surplices, ^and they were in 
despair when they saw his Majesty’s private chapel adofned 
with pictures representing scriptural sifbjects/’ * 

The author has^here in some degree countenanced thie egre- 
gious fallacy of Hume — that the merits of the struggle between 
the king and the people are afteJfced by the greater or dess 
importance of the innovations attempted to be forced on the 
adoption of the latter. It is a law of human nature that men shall 
be scrupulous with regard to any object, exactly in proportion 
to the value they attach to it ; and if an over punctilious nicety 
is pardonable in any case, it surely is so in one which is sup- 
posed to invoive the great interests of the eternity hereafter. 
If therefore in the alterations proposed by the king, the Pres- 
byterians conceived they saw a tendency to a worship which they 
had abandoned as idolatrous, and by their remoteness from 
which they w'ere w ont to measure their approximation to per- 
fect purity — their resistance was not only devoid of blame, 
but necessarily resulted from the tremendous nature of the 
interests at stake. And if the trivial character of the observ- 
ances to which they objected be a ground for ridiculing the 
opposition of the P^’csbyterians, there is at least equal reason 
for ridiculing the pertinacity of the king, who not only paid the 
like undue regard to trifles, but insisted on society’s conforming 
itself to the nicety of his individual taste. 

Charles I is liable in this respect to the same imputa- 
tion of weakness, although in his case accompanied with 
a degree of criminality greater in proportion to his obstinacy. 
'' Charles,” says the author, was peculiarly atlnched to the 
rites and ceremonies of the church [of England], the observance 
of particular forms, and the use of pontifical dresses.” — Charles 
omitted no opportunity of pressing upon the bishops [his 
father’s Scotch bishops] the splendid vestments of the English 
church. This alteration of habit grievously offended the Presby- 
terians, who saw in it a farther approximation to the Romish 
ritual,” — and who, on that account, could not help being 
aggrieved. In Charles’s partiality for splendid clothes and 
gorgeous ceremonies, no more than in the predilection of *the 
Presbyterians for plain dresses and simple forms, was there 
aught reprehensible or aught commendable. One man may 
choose to w ear high-heeled shoes and another low, and both be 
without offence ; but if, not contented with the indulgence of 
his own taste for high heels, the w6arer applies himself to con- 
strain the other to wear then^ too, it is certain he commits 
an act of pure' and wantbn oppression. Paul of Russia con- 
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strained foreigneri in St. Petersburgli to carry on their head 
a certain descriptibn of cocked hat ; and the sultan of the 
Tur|(:s bastinadoes the hapless* rayahs who venture out in 
slipperJiof the orthodox «colour ; but nobody has ever doubted 
that the Tzar was a madman, and the swifan a tyrant. The 
principle of the Tzar and the Turk is the same as that of 
Charles ; the difference being only in the outward and visible 
sign. The Turk says — You shall not wear yejlow slippers ; and 
Charles said — You shall wear — not yellow slippers but lawn 
sleeves. But the tyranny of these lords of nations, restricting a 
man's choice only in his hat and slippers, was venial compared 
with that of Charles, in •compelling men to wear habits and to 
observe forms, which they conceived to be d^^lea^ing to the 
Deity, when supposed to be more immediately in his presence. 

The tyranny of the king moreover did not affect only the sub- 
ject’s outward man, it invaded tlje sanctuary of his breast — a 
refinement beyond the contemplation of the Tzar or the Turk. 
It would be deemed a stretch of tyranny atrocious beyond mea- 
sure to constrain men to walk in strait jackets ; yet this might 
be thought an ordinary exertion of power compared with 
Charles’s attempt to restrict the religious aspirations of his sub- 
jects, and to prescribe to them the terms i^V which they were to 
address the Sovereign Disposer of all things. 

The young student of lustory, unless he be in the habit of 
reflecting more deeply tliau is usual with those of his age, will 
scarcely be led to surmise the true nature of James and Charles’s 
enterprise, from sentences like the following : 

^All this, and every thing like an established and prescribed form 
of prayer, in garb or decoration, was in their idea, a greater or less 
a{)proximatioii to the practices of the Church of Rome. This was, 
indeed, mere prejudice, but it was a prejudice of little consequence in 
itself, and James ought to have rather respected than combated feelings 
connected with much that was both mural and religious, and honoured 
the right which his Scottish subjects might justly claim, to worship 
God after their own manner, and not according to the rules and cere- 
monies of a foreign country,’ 

The merits of the question would have been better under- 
stood, if the author had briefly said This was indeed mere 
prejudice, but why were the King’s prejudices to weigh against 
the prejudices of a waggon-load of Presbyterians I If it is 
said — because he was king, — it is only a petitio elenchi, for 
which nobody is the wiser. 

The king had kept firmly in view his father’s favourite pro- 
ject of bringing the Church of Scotland, in point of church 
government aiS church ceremonies/ to the same model with 
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that of England — which is the author’s way of stating the 
fact, that the king had kept firmly in view h4s father’s favourite 
project of doing violence to Ihe consciences and invading^ tlie 
dearest privileges of a whole people.-*-By his minister! Laud, 
he attempted ** to •“introduce into the divine service of the 
Church of Scotland a form of Common Prayer and Liturgy, 
similar to that used in England. This, however reasonable an 
institution in itsel£»was at variance with the character of Pres-* 
byterian worship.” — It is idle to talk of the reasonableness of 
the book; what the boy’s attention slK)uld hsve been drawn to 
is, the atrocity of forbidding men to pray to God in what terms 
and with what forms, they judge it most proper to employ.— 

** Right or wr&ng, the people in general were prejudiced against 
the innovation, and yet it was to be attempted without any 
other authority than that of the king and the bishops.”— Here 
again the boy will be in dan^r of receiving an impression that 
there was something unreasonable in tlie opposition of the 
Presbyterians. It should have been stated in the first place, 
that the innovation attempted, was nothing less than an inter- 
ference between God and his creatures ; and secondly, that 
whether the book of Common Prayer were reasonable or not, 
it was very propePy and laudably resisted by those who 
thought it was otherwise. — And yet it was attempted to be ^ 
done witliout any other authority than that of the king and the 
bishops, ” An avowal of the delict intended to be taken 
for an excuse. Upon the whole, this new and most obnox- 
ious change in the form of public worship, throughout Scot- 
land, where the nobility were known to be in a stale of 
great discontent, was very ill-timed /'' — This sentence is calcu- 
lated to lead away the boy’s attention from the principal con- 
sideration, and to fix it on one of comparative unimportance ; and 
it is odds but he will conceive the criminality of the proceeding 
to have consisted not in its unreasonableness, but its unsea- 
sonableness. In the like doubtful and dangerous language, the 
tyrannical and wicked attempt of Charles is shortly after termed 
the rash and fatal experiment,” A highwayman was tried for 
assaulting a tmveller on the high road, and making an ill- 
timed attempt to take away his watch, of which rash and fatal 
experiment being found guilty, he was sentenced to be hanged. 

** It will be hereafter shown that an endeavour to extend and 
heighten the edifice which his father had commenced, led the 
way to those acts of violence which cost Charles I his throne 
and life.”— The metaphor would have run more correctly thus : — 
the endeavour to pull down* and alter part of a house not 
his own, led the way \o a resistance on the part of the . 
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owner, which cost -Charles I his throne and life. In favour of 
this metaphor, it niuy be observed, that it has the advantage of 
shev/ing what the other suppresses — that the first act of violence 
was committed by Charles, and led as directly and necessarily 
to the others which cost him his life, as the robber’s breaking 
into a house leads to his being shot by the owner. 

Ifi treating of the disput^ between the king and the Scottish 
Presbyterians, the author restricts himself to insinuating an 
imputation of unreasonableness against them. In touching on the 
contemporaneous struggle which the king maintained with the 
English Puritans, he expresses himself in terms slightly dyslo- 
gistic of the latter, and — what he did not venture on in the 
Scottish cause— insinuates an apology for the former. — 
‘‘ Countenanced by Charles, he [Laud] resolved to use all the 
])Owers both of the civil and spiritual courts, to subdue the re- 
fractory spirit of the Puritans; and enforce compliance with 
the ceremonies which he tliought so essential to the well- 
being of the Church.'’ It would be accounted a strange 
abuse of language to talk of the refractory spirit of Toll, or 
Bruce, or Latimer, or Leonidas. Nor does it in the least af- 
fect the merits of the question, whether t^atimer be bid to 
celebrate mass, or the Puritan commanded/ to make genuflec- 
, tions; since to submit to a tyrannical injunction in a small 
matter, is to forfeit the right to contest it in a great one. 
Did the author intend to say — what Laud called the re- 
fractory spirit of the Puritans, but which, my dear boy, was no 
other than a spirit of resistance to unjustifiable interference with 
concerns the most sacred 

The error of Laud'sjudgment seems proffered here also by 
way of apology for his conduct ; but though mistake may 
be an adequate excuse for a man's simply declining for 
himself any particular ceremony, it is none for his attempt- 
ing to force it on another. Or, if Laud is to be justified 
for enforcing these ceremonies, as being, in his judgment, 
favourable to salvation; a fortiori the Puritans were justifiable 
in rejecting them, as being, in their opinion, detrimental to the 
same. Here also may be remarked the absence of the slight 
vein of ridicule, w'hich the author has allowed to creep occa- 
sionally into his notices of Puritanical or Presbyterian precise- 
ness.* But certainly a more eminent subject for ridicule could 


* Such for example, as the “ Ik-nc rrcsl)ytcrian groaned heavily*’ — ‘'the 
triumphs of the good cause over Popery and Prelacy the clergymen 
r from Scotland] appeared equally insCructiye to the London citizens and 
. &c. 
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not well be imagined, th§n a learned priest,* so persuaded that 
the cause of religion was"" wrapped up in gowhs and scarfs, as to 
meditate persecuting all the wdrld into the same opinion ; unless 
it be a powerful monarch, subject to rfie same persuasion, and 
bent on the same meritorious achievement. 

To object that Charles and Laud* did not fall into this gross 
superstition, is to vindicate their uncftrstanding at the expeniSe of 
their hearts. For either they conceived sleeves and -surplices, 
fixed forms of prayer and genuflections, to be essential to salva- 
tion, or they did not. If they did, wlmt idea is to be conceived 
of their understanding; if they did not, but valued them at their 
worth, as matters of taste and predilection, what is.> to be 
tIioughtofthei#temper ?— in the one case they were bigots, in the 
other tyrants. If by the well-being of the Church,'’ is to be 
understood, not the well-being of religion, but the well-being 
of the Church Establishment — it should have been explained, 
that, under pretence ol* consulting their immortal weal, the king 
and his bishop cut ofl‘ men’s ears to throw a fence round 
their own temporalities. And if this tenacity in trifles 
supported by fine and impiisomiient, was adopted as a rule of 
policy, because those who lesisted the introduction of new 
rites into the churclf W'Cre the same wdth the opponents of the 
king’s arbitrary acts in government; — why was the opportunity 
foregone of pointing the young reader’s indignation at a prince 
and a prelate thus combined to make religion tlie tool of arbi- 
tral y power ? 

^ If men had been left to entertain calm and ({niet thonghtson these 
points, they would in time liave discovered that, having chosen what 
was esteemed the most suitable rules for the national church, it would 
have been more wise and prudent to leave the consciences of the hearers 
to determine whether they would conform to them, or assemble for 
W'orship elsewhere. But prosecutions, Jines, pillories and imprison- 
menis employed to restrain religious opinions, only make them burn the 
more fiercely ; and those who submitted to siuh siilferings with 
patience, rather than renounce the doctrines they had espoused, w'ere 
counted as martyrs, and followed accordingly.’ 

This is written with the mild good sense that charac- 


* The remark of Queen Elizabeth, to the Bishop of St. David’s, might 
have been iiKire appropriately cited here: — “I find the most learned 
clerks, are not always the wisest men.” Laud is introduced in this work, 
as a man of talents and learning. If hy talents are meant political ability, 
no man that ever possessed any, contrived,so effectually to vindicate him- 
self from all suspicion of having it. Jf the author intended only scholar- 
ship to be understood, he has let pas^an excellent opportunity of enforcing 
the good maxim, the cobler his stall, and the divine to his cure*. 
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terises the author, and might have teen held enough for the 
occasion, if the vJork had not been‘ especially intended for 
an age easily deluded, and which may be apt, from finding 
persons who cpuld empfloy such means for such purposes so 
leniently spoken of, to lose the just horror which fines, pillories 
and imprisonments used in -support of religious doctrines ought 
to ifispire. This effect on tiie young mind is the more likely to 
ensue, since itsattention is directed rather to the impolicy than to 
the atrociousness of the interference ; and the reader invited tore- 
probate, not the criminality of attempting to restrain religious opi- 
nions at all, but the error of attempting it by means which only 
make them burn the more fiercely.” If the right principle had 
been inculcated, the pupil would have had a ^aide to direct 
aright both his theories and his practice in other cases, but, as it 
is, be is left at sea without compasg^ and may, for all his grand- 
father’s mild good sense, become a persecutor or the advocate of 
persecution, to the extent which the meliorated temper of the 
times may allow. And, as on the tyrannical and bigoted authors 
of this persecution the author’s censure is lightly laid, so the 
victims of it do not escape without an undeserved sneer:—’ 
And those who submitted to such sufferings with patience 
rather than renounce the doctrines they had espoused, were 
counted as martyrs and followed accordingly”— Were they not 
in reality martyrs? — What is a martyr? A martyr is what the 
author has defined him to be — a person who suffers patiently for 
conscience sake. In this sense it is, that the apostles were 
martyrs ; and that Charles I was not a martyr. The follow- 
ing, in fact, is the sum and substance of this curious sentence: — 
'^The martyrs to such persecutions were counted as martyrs and 
followed accordingly,” — Is it ingenuous— worthy of a great 
and noble mind — to impute hypocrisy or insincerity to men, 
the genuineness of whose princijfles was proved by fire, and 
to whose resistance the author owes perhaps that he has at this 
day been able to write so many free opinions without fear? 
But the sufferers under the king and his bishop were to be allow- 
ed only to be martyrs in the opinion of the vulgar, because the 
boy might possibly have distressed his grandfather with the 
question — What are they to be counted, who make martyrs ?— • 
To which the. grandfather must have been reduced to reply, — 
'^Thc oriimof Charles and of Laud, my dear boy, was the crime 
of Mary, of Philip, of every other persecutor, Pagan, Papist, or 
Protest^jil, For though Charles and Laud did not absolutely 
bum men in Smith field-only cutting off their ears, and throw- 
into dungeons, to endure a slower torture— yet on 
t^iimherhand they had lees excus^e in proportion as the dif- 
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ference in opinion and practice between them and their victims 
was slighter. Mary and Philip — sincere bfigots — thought it 
better for men to burn in Smitllfield than in hell ^ but Charles 
and Laud acknowledged that they were contending for non- 
essentials, and were more inexcusable accordingly.^^ 

In the discussion of temporal affairs the reader is perplexed 
by a like contrast between the mniency of the language 
and the heinousness of the fact ; and by the same dyslogistic 
mention of characters and conduct ’which, on the ground of the 
very things stated, call for commendation. Hugh Littlejohn, 
es^. when he comes to years of reflexion, will be in danger of 
being conducted to some very strango conclusions in morals 
as well as in politics. He is told, for example, that king 
Janies indulged his prodigality to worthless favourites,’’ 
by '' extorting from parliament large sums” (oz/ 2 , Sir Walter 
Scott 5 ’ est servi de ces mois-ld ! fen ai frisonni) which he 
misapplied” or diverted to other uses than those for which 
parliament had granted them. Moreover it is .said that 
when such sums could not be wrung from parliament, James 
resorted to the practice of taking bribes in return for grants 
of monopolies, by which the prices of the common neces- 
saries of life were soVaised as to induce great suffering among 
his subjects. When Hugh Littlejohn comes to reflect on the , 
nature of these charges, he will perceive that James is accused 
of the crimes known in common life by the names of extortion, 
bribery, embezzlement, and obtaining money under false pre- 
tences — all which he well knows, when brought to light, entail 
on the perpetrator punishment and infamy. Yet he will read, 
that James was a good-natured man,” and naturally a lover 
of justice ; ” though somewhat addicted to “ foolish indul- 
gences,” and to “ indirect practices.” 

If it should be set up W defence of James, that the age 
acknowledged in the king a right to extort and peculate, 
— so signal an instance as that of conceiving crime to lose its 
nature in a particular person, or of allowing a particular person 
the privilege of committing it, deserved to have been illustrated 
at length, along with witchcraft, feudal revenge, and the other 
barbarities of the olden time. 

As from the mode in which the character and conduct of James 
are spoken of, the boy is in danger of concluding that vice in 
certain cases is not vice, nor crime crime ; so from the way ip , . 
which the character of his son is summed up, he will run the 
risk of inferring, that common humanity is, in some instances, 
exalted virtue. Charles I is described as akind father* master, 
and even too* alFectionate^ husband, permitting the beautiful 
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daughter of Heury IV of France, to influence his government 
too^uch/’ This, the worst fault that a man in the king’s 
station can commit— the sin of Aiisgovernment— is made a mere 
deducVon from the nierJt of loving his wife, which the meanest 
hind in Britjain may possess in equal perfection ; but the afiection 
which outrages duty is justly called dotage. He was even too 
affectionate a husband, pennitting his beautiful wife, the daugh 
ter of alderman Turtle, to play high, run into debt with nis 
.tradesmen, starve his servants, and beggar his children.” Who 
in a case like the above^ would accept the plea of affection for 
the wife as an excuse for the husband ? Yet in point of crimi- 
nality, what is the crime of alderman Turtle’s son-in-law, com- 
pared with that of Charles I, who allowed a fonsigner, ignorant 
of the people, their laws, manners, and temper — of a different 
religion, and that an obnoxious one — a woman withal, ignorant, 
shallow and silly, to interfere in tne government of a great king- 
dom, and to tamper with the interests of millions ? 

What conclusion can the reflecting reader forrn, but that 
the virtue of loving a wife and being kind to his children, which 
nover yet availed to save the forger fioni the gallows, or the robber 
froi^ the hulks, is to be accepted in abatement of censure, when 
a much greater crime — that of misgovernmhirt — is to bejudged ; 
and consequently that the nature of viitue varies with the rank 
of the party, and whaf is mere humanity in a person of low 
degree, is transcendent merit in a prince. 

It is as sovereign and magistrate, and not as a husband and 
father, that Charles I makes his appearance in history. Private 
virtues may be pleaded in conclusion, and allowed to have their 
due effect in mitigation of censure; but it is by his merits or 
demerits, in his public capacity, that the king is to be tried. 
No just judge would allow evidence to be given as to character, 
before matters of fixet had been dtfty investigated. And he who 
writes for the ediheation of youth, ought to consider himself as 
sitting in judgment on the conduct of every person prominent 
enough in history to furnish ground for inculcating a moral or 
political truth. He must give a verdict according to evidence, 
and explain the rule by which he judges ; and if a person is to 
be' tried foar-his conduct as a monarch, no impartial judge will 
begin by ^ prepossessing the reader in behalf of the man,—'' So 
good a — so well-intentioned,” — what is this but beg* 

a th|f question, and procuring a verdict in favour of the 
under consideration, on grounds totally alien to the 
real Question at issue ? 

TIus subject suggests the mention of an opposite fault, more 
inqijl^stent with the benevolence bf the author’s character. 
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and equally unworthy^ *of:, him as a philosopher. The great 
mass of population, congregated in towns, andHaboriously em- 
ployed in the manufacture of luxtiries for the enjoyment.pf jhoir 
more fortunate fellow creatures, are sddom spoken of, but 
by ^ome term of disparagement, such as the mob, tithe rabble,* 
the rude multitude, whose taste is for tumult, and *wh6 lover 
only vociferation. This Coriolanus-liKe contempt for , a ferge* 
and important class of his fellow men, has made the au- 
thor lose sight of an eminent opportunity of doing justice! ^ 
to the neglected many, as compared with the wealthier few 
— ‘^The resistance to the measure'*’ [the introduction of the 
Common Prayer-book into the Presbyterian service ] which 
was at first tunfultuous, and the work of the lowest order, 
had now assumed qualitj and consistence. More than thir- 
ty peers, and a very gre^il proportion of the gentry of 
Scotland, agreed to act together in resistance to the further in- 
trusions of prelacy.” The “disorderly multitude” after their breed- 
ing and manner, had resisted with missiles and stones ; but their 
resistance was dictated by disinterested motives, and if it was 
fanaticism, at any rate it was not selfishness. But “ th6 
nobility rememberir^^ they had been deprived of their tithes, 
tliat their possession of the church -lands was in danger, saw 
wjth great pleasure, the obnoxious prelates incur the odium 
of the people at large.” — The author does not hesitafe else- 
where to ascribe the resistance of the aristocracy to this mer- 
cenary motive. The opposition of the nobles might be more 
decorous than that of the populace, but it was certainly less 
honest ; and Jenny Geddes, the green-stall keeper in the High- 
street, who flung her stool at the dean of Edinburgh’s head, 
was in point of princijde a more respectable adversary than 
the high-born and potent bar^i of Biiccleugh.^'' 

“ MEeantirne, wdiile the king negotiated and procrastinated ; 
Scotland, though still declaring attachment to his person, was 
nearly in a state of general resistance.” After abolishing epis- 
copacy, and depriving the bishops of their power — “ the Cove- 
nanters took arms to support these hold measures /’—Boldness 
in a good cause is virtue ; — the measures of *the"’Covenajite» 
were not only bold but virtuous, and should have been so 
termed. But it is not made clear, as it ought to have been, 
which was the side — not that first absolutely took up arms— but 
that reduced the dispute — to. the necessity of a decision by arq^s;; 
Here is a great question, and a tangible one, to exercise 4he^ 
^judgment of the boy. ^ A wav is kindled — death and devastation 
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follow — somebody must be to blame-r-and who ever is to blame, 
is culpable in thd extreme. The question would have been fairly 
and explicitly stated to him thfts: — Charles aimed at doing vio- 
lence to men’s consciehces, by forcing on them forms of prayer 
abhorrent to their principles. Rather tl^n submit to an inter- 
ference between their consciences and God, they manifested an 
Intention to resort to arms. To lay this spirit and reduce them 
to tranquillity, it was only necessary for Charles to cease to 
demand what was unjust. He negotiated and procrastinated, 
but did not abandon his projects of usurpation. On whose 
head lay fhe guilt? 

“ The presence of nwmerous clergymen kept up the general 
enthusiasm, and seemed fo give a religious chat^cler to the war.’’ 
What is a war in defence of religion but a religious war ? The 
presence of a number of clergymen does not make a news-room 
a -church, nor a war whidi is not for religion, a religious war. 
In some measyre the war was not a religious one ; to wit, on the 
part of the nobles who embarked in it to revenge the loss of 
their tithes and to preserve their church-lands. 

" The Scottish peirliameut demanded several privileges, neces- 
sary, it was said, to freedom of debate,” Some privileges un- 
doubtedly, are necessary to freedom of debate ; as for example, 
security against arbitrary imprisonment. Charles had ])oeii in 
tbo habit of clapping uj) in prison those who ventured to use free- 
dom ill debate. Sir John Elliot, of the English parliament, died in 
prison, into which he bad been thrown on the breaking up of the 
very session (hat passed the Petition of Right; one of whose 
clauses provided against such imprisonment. — The General As- 
sembly of tlie Church had concluded for Presbytery — the form 
approved by the consciences of a nui jority of the Scots ;and Par- 
liament further required that th^ Estates of the Kingdom should 
be ^convened once every three years ; — no extravagant dfi^nd ; 
for if the king were honestly minded, he would of himlln call 
them together ofteuer ; and if he were not honestly minded, 
they were in the riglit to insist that their meeting should not be 
left to the mercy of his conscience. — '‘On receiving their de- 
mands, CbSHeatethought he beheld a formed sclieiue for iinder- 
mining^'liis royal authority, and piepaicd to renew the war,” 
The Sebts stipulated for freedom of conscience, liberty of speech 
and a regular convening of parliament; and Charles saw only a 
scheme to dethrone him. “ They foresaw that if not now with- 
stood, he was most likely to make himself absolute master of 
their rights and privileges in seculai^ as wl;ll as religious affairs/ 
They therefore joined in such'" measures, as procured a general 
resistance to the arbij^rary power so ras/dy assumed by king 
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Cliarles.^^ Still harping (ki the impolicy — ih^ rashness of the 
wrong ! What, if Massinger had made them talk in the play, 
of the arbitrary power so rashly assupied by sir Giles Over- 
reach.’* Sir Giles, however, proposed only to possess hiih^elf of 
his neighbotir’s prop^lty — he did not meditate fingering tneifc 
consciences. Charles had designs on both ])roperty and coiv 
science ; — which is all that is meant by making himself abso- 
lute master of their rights and privileges in secular as well as 
religious affairs.” 

The English parliament not chusing to assist the king in 
suppressing his Scotch rebels, and thereby to strengthen his 
hands — already^ heavy enough — against themselves ; Charles 
was obliged to have rc^course to compulsory loans,” and other 
''indirect methods of raising money.” Charles might ha\e 
pleaded, as has been seen, the example of Ins fatlior’s proneness 
to these *' indirect metlmds ; ” — a ph'a which may entitle him 
to a degree of commiseration, but does not amodnt to a vindi- 
cation. If, never availed to Ra\e a felon from the edge of the 
law, to plead that he had done only what his father and grand- 
father had done before him. If the ])eople were so baibarously 
ignorant in former awies, as not to know that they were injured 
when they were plundeieil, their former ignorance was no reason 
why they should not resist these indirect practices, when they 
had come to jears of understanding. 1 he knowledge of any agf‘ 
is open to all of that age — to the king as to the commoner; 
and it is the duty of every man, more especially of every man 
in power, to possess himself of tlie information of the times, 
and accommodate himself to tlieir spirit. If w illi his eyes closed 
to what his contemporaries see, he sets himself to sw im against 
the stream, — he may be y)itied for his infirmity, but cannot be 
excused for his obstinacy. 

" T^ English fled at the skirmish of Newburn on the TJ^ne, 
with a speed and disorder unworthy of their national reputa- 
tion.” The English ffed with the speed of men whose hearts 
were not in their business — who did not choose to fight in a 
cause they did not approve — who were not dis|)Os$kl to cut the 
throats of the Scots, for only striving for what they were 
struggling for themselves. 

In relating the civil dissentions between king and parliamenf, 
the game tendency to the use of vague or palliative terms in the 
one case, and of dyslogistic on the other, which has been 
^noticed above, grows leather more decided. — " Arbitrary courts 
*of justice afforded the king the m^ans of' punishing those who 
opposed themselves to the* royal will ; but the violence of 
authority only increased the sense oj’ fhe evil, and a general 
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discontent against the king’s person began to prevail.” To 
have conveyed the fair impression to the boy’s mind, this should 
haVe^ecn worded thus^: — "Courts of injustice were employed 
by the king to wreak his vengeance on those who resisted his 
arbitrary will ; but the violence of tyranny only increased the 
sense of the wrong, and a (just discontent with the king’s con- 
duct began generally to prevail.” " Arbitrary courts of justice” 
though a common phrase, is a contradiction in terms ; the ma- 
gistrate punishes, but the oppressor takes his revenge ; the 
royal will was resisted l^ecause it was despotical ; and people 
were discontented with the king’s person, as a man is discon- 
tented witli the person of one who has extorted money from him 
and claims a right to extort it. 

"The majority of the members were disaffected with the 
king’s government on account of his severity in matters of re- 
ligion, and his tendency to despotism in state affairs,” " Dis- 
affected” is an insidious term, and improperly used ; — award is 
not disaffected with his guardian’s executorship for the latter’s 
breach of trust, but aggrieved by it. " Severity in matters of 
religion” is a llume-ism for ear-cutting, pillory, fine and im- 
prisonment. " 'lirndency to despotism,” implies that the king 
had not yet reached despotism; but hf^‘ who had ventured to 
govern eleven years by his nod, to take people’s property at 
pleasure, and clap up in prison all who objected to surrender it, 
had made a sufficiently close approximation. 

" These malcontents formed a strong party, determined to 
diminish the royal authority, and reduce it they did not destroy 
the hierarchy of the church.” — Plaintiffs in prosecutions 
for assault, wrongous imprisonuient, extortion, intimidation, 
cutting and maiming, &c., are to be called malcontents on the 
])rinciples of sir Walter Scott. « For " determined to diminish 
the«royai authority,” read — " determined to restrain thei^aggres- 
sions of the king.” — " Reduce if they did not destroy the 
hierarchy.” This insinuation savours of anachronism. The 
Independents who aimed at the destruction of the hierarchy 
were not ye| a party, nor had their opinions relative to church 
government been broached. The majority in parliament in- 
tended to take away the episcopal bench, and put the hierarchy 
on a more apostolical footing, and so far they were determined 
to reduce it,— but were notoriously as far from meditating its 
destruction as their high-church adversaries. — " His partisans 
were alarmed with the id6a that it was J.he purpose of parlia- 
ment altogether to abrogate the royal authority, and probably 
to depose the reigning king.”— Tht purposes of one party must 
not be measured by the fears of another Charles’s partisans 
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were like Saul, '' also among the prophets for not a parlia- 
mentarian at that time hail dreamt of the deposition of the king, 
much less meditated it. * . 

** Completely successful over the ro}1\l will (for Charles did 
not propose to contend at once with the English parliament and 
with the Scottish army), the peremptory demands of the Scots 
were neither light nor easily gratifieil/' — It might be imagihecl 
that the parliament and the Scots had united to fall upon 
the king, instead of having been united by the king’s falling 
upon them.— ‘‘ Peremptory demands • neither light ncr easily 
gratified.’’ — Men have a right to be peremptory in self defence. 
For what else had they flown to arir#s ? It does not appear 
that the Scots^ insisted on more than was requisite to protect 
them from a recurrence of the wrongs that had provoked them 
to resist. Their Convention had passed acts for the establish- 
ment of Presbytery and a regular meeting of parliament ; and 
the Scots required that the king should confirm these acts of 
their Convention, “ with whom, adds the author, he liad been 
at war.” A singular hardship this. The Scots — a careful 
people — reejuired also that the king should pay their ex- 
penses, which is r\o more than in a court of justice, falls on 
the losing party. Last and bitterest they stipulated that 
those of the king’s counsellors who had advised the late 
hostilities, should be punished as incendiaries.” Two neigh- 
bour, allied, half-united kingdoms, have been plunged into 
war, by the one making an unjust aggression on the other. — 
If the unjust aggression can be brought home to tile insti- 
gation of individuals, what punishment is adequate for 
those who have iniquitously entailed on two nations the 
horrors of war ? The aggression had been committed by 
Charles ; and if by a prudei^ principle of law, he was to be 
held irresponsible ; the law had no such providential clause to 
screen his ministers, who advised at their proper peril. Either, 
then, the responsibility of ministers is a chinijera, or the Scots 
were right in demanding that the ministers should be made 
responsible, who had counselled the aggressions and the war 
levied in support of them. “ While the Scots were discussing 
these severe conditions, they remained in their quarters, much 
at their own ease, overawing by their presence the king, and 
those who might be disposed to join him ; and affording the 
opposition party in the English parliaiyent an opportunity of 
obtaining redress for the grievances of which they, in their 
turn, complained.”^* This, sentence, among a thousand, is a 

f ood specimen of sir Waljer Seott’s ingenuity in a bad capse. 
'he Scots discussed no severer coiyiitioiis than weie neces-^ 
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Rary to secure themselves against the king’s merciful dispen- 
sations ; tlioy reiitriiiied in their uuarters — much at ease, or little 
at — till the re(juisile conditions were ratified. — They over- 
awed tile kinj?*, as the^ constable overawes a rioter and those 
who might join in the riot, by planting his stafi’ in their way; 
they afforded their neighbours an opportunity of obtaining 
redress, as was right anfl natural for one party to afford to 
another, '■when both alike had been sufferers from the same 
inflictions ; — and the grievances of which the English par- 
liament, in their turn, cotnplained, were as many as a tyrannical 
government, commencing with the breach of a solemn act, 
could crowd iulo ( hjveir years of usurpation. 

“ Thus the ])ovver of tbe king was reduced vvivhin the bound- 
aries of tlie (constitution.’’ — Coiistitutioii — what is that grand- 
papa r* It means that the king was reduced to keep his hands 
witliin (certain boundari(‘s, drawn between them and the puises, 
the ears, and the ])ersons, of his subjects. But the present 
a('.t, like the Petition of Right, was itself tlic constitution, ora 
])ortion of it ; for wliut, otherwise, was that elusive, un- 
tangible thing, the constitution ? The sentence means no 
more than, that tlic power of the king was reduced within 
the boundaries j)rescribed by the act jwst passed — an inter- 
pretation worth remembering, as will ])rcsently be seen.— 
“ A strong party, however, among the members, was deter- 
mined to be satisfied with nothing short of the abolition of 
lipiscopacy in England as well as in IScotland.” This was not 
an ungratcrul retiini for the triumphant Puritans to make to 
Episcopacy, wliicii having lately endeavoured to tread out the 
sparks of Piosbyttaianisin — in the (course of which enterprise 
many eais and some lives had been lost— ought not to have 
been surprised that being now nnderniost it was trampled 
on in turn. And if the triumphant Presbyterians had cpiietly 
put down the mitre, without seeking to raise the skull-cap 
to the same arbitrary sway over men’s consciences, there 
v/ould have been little room to complain ; — more particu- 
larly as the errors both of James and Charles had been fo- 
mented by what sir Walter Scott calls the smooth flatteries 
of the Cluivch of iMigland divines by which terms are to 
be understood doctrines that gave the prince unlimited power 
to abuse his subjects at pleasure. “ And many who did 
not aim at that favouyte point, entertained fears, that if the 
king were left in possession of such power as the constitution 
left him, he would find means of re-establishing his tyranny, 
an<i perpetuating the grievances which, for the time, he had 
consented to abolish.” " 4® the word constitution was explained 
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above, this means, ‘‘ that ii* the king were left in possession of 
such power as the lute act of pailiament allowed him, he would 
tiiid means, ike.’’ Now, if the parliament were entitled to lirijit 
the king’s power by their act in the firsts instance, they sftrely 
were entitled to alter and amend their act afterwurdvS, op its 
appealing to them inadequate to keep the king’s hands from 
their ears, Sec. But if the constitiftion be taken as under-' 
stood by sir Walter Scott, for certain aboriginal lines of 
demarcation that had confined the hands of tlie kings of 
England witliiii due bounds, — the pailiament may seem 
to have been to blame, in invading boundaries which ex- 
perience had shewn to be adequate limitations. T3ut alas ! the 
hands of formcip kings, Plantagenets and Tudors, had made 
more free with the per^'On and property of the subject than 
even the Stuarts. What, then, wxre these lines of demarcation, 
and where were they I Nothing and no where, but in the brains 
of whig lawyers and whig liistorians. d'he royal powt r w^as a 
mighty lion, which the barons in old times had cooped pretty 
closely ; but quarrelling among theins(dves for possession of the 
beast, it went rampant at largo, till, as has been seen, the 
Commons undertook to cage if. What sort of bars, how many, 
and of what strengtfi'.nnglit be necessary to that end, the then 
Commons w'ere suiely the best judges, who, since its escape 
from the barons had been the first to catch and confine it. 
— If either party coidd liave reposed confidence in the other’s 
sincerity, the concessions made by tlie king were such as 
ought to have giatificd the parliament.” It is hardly fair for 
sir Walter Scott to put the reputation of the Commons for 
sincerity on a level wilh the king’s. The Commons had the 
ground of past experience for distrusting the king, but the 
king had no ground at all in experience lor distrusting them, 
inasmuch as tliis was the first time they had come into the 
possession of power large enoiigli to constitute them olijecis 
of suspicion. Such as ought to liave gratified the parlia- 
ment” must be a phrase borrowed from the political voca- 
bulary of Hume. Wdi^J: ought to have gratified tlie patlia- 
ment, it is not easy to say ; what ought to have satisfied them 
is capable of being defined — viz., such limitation of the king’s 
power as would guarantee life, limb, person, and property to 
the subject, to consult for whose security the parliament now 
sat, not to seek its own gratification, 

“ But the strongest suspicions we/e entertained by the pre- 
vailing party, that the kinj^ coinsidercd the grants which he had 
made, as having been extorf^ed fnoin him by violence ; and that 
he retained the steady purpose of re-assuming the obnoxious 
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and arbitrary power o^which he had been deposed for a season, 
but which he still considered as a part of his royal right/’ 
Wchether sir Walter Scott thinks these suspicions justifiable or 
not, it is difficult to ‘surmise. From the way in which he 
has more than once \mt strongly and unreprovingly forward 
the suspicions entertained of the king’s sincerity by his con- 
temporaries, there is roonrto conceive that he does think them 
justifiable. On the other hand this opinion is inconsistent with 
expressions elsewhere, which seem intended to throw the odium 
of the breach on the parliament, but from which tlie justice of 
their suspicions conceded would exculpate them altogether. But 
is there a person not absolutely blinded by prejudice, and not 
altogether ignorant of the character of Charles I, as shadowed 
forth by his public conduct and his private correspondence, 
who will lay his hand on his heart and say — He does not believe 
that Charles I, if trusted by parliament, would have taken the 
first opportunity to resume all that he had ever considered as 
appertaining to his royal right, and have satisfied his conscience 
by some quirk invented, either by his own casuistical genius, 
or that of his casuistical bishops 't 

“ On the return of Charles to London, the. parliament greeted 
him with a remonstrance, in which he was upbraided with all 
the real and supposed errors of his reign.” Where there were 
so many real and flagrant errors, it was mere supererogation to 
impute to him imaginary ones. At the same time a general 
disposition to tumult shewed itself, great mobs of apprentices 
and citizens came in tumult to Westminster.” When aggressions 
committed by government have roused the spirit of resistance in 
a nation, it is true that they may have called up a devil which 
it is impossible to lay ; but such tumults must lie at the 
door, not of those who resisted, but oF those who compelled 
the resistance. '' The king had been bred up to consider the 
preservation of the Church of England and her hierarchy as a 
sacred point of duty.” People had not complained of his pre- 
serving, but of his attempting to extend the church. To make 
this a plea in abatement, it should have been said, “ he was bred 
up to consider the forced conversion of all men to the church, 
as a sacred point of duty.” The numerous classes of Dis- 
senters, enemies of the Church of England.” They ought to 
have been described as persons aggrieved by the Church of 
England ; their s was not the enmity of rivals, but the hatred 
of the oppressed towards \}\e oppressor. While matters were 
in this state, the king committed a great imprudence — i. e. 
he ^violated the most essential ppvilege of parliament, by 
attempting to arrest some of its members, while the House was 
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ill the act of debating. This is like tlje imprudence of forcibly 
interrupting a trial at law. ''The Conjmons rejected all 
amicable proposals unless the*king would surrender to them the 
command of the militia ; and that wo^ild have been .eqdivalent 
to laying his crown at their feet.” If this, as the author implies, 
were an exorbitant demand, — " it is to be considered,” says 
Hume apologetically, "that factions being once excited, *men 
can neither so firmly regulate the tempers of others* nor their 
own, as to ensure themselves against all exorbitances.’* The 
sin, on this supposition, still rests with those whose conduct 
excited the factions. If security was in very truth unattaina- 
ble, except by the party which heldjthe sword, the Commons 
were not to bt censured for coveting possession of it ; the guilt 
must lie with the party that liad brought on. a state of things 
in which security was to be had only by force; and certainly 
confidence was not likely to be restored by the apparition of 
majesty in the House of Commons in the capacity of ‘ catch- 
poll.’ " Before the war broke out, the king had relinquished 
in favour of the Commons all they had demanded. The ulti- 
mate cause of the quarrel was, which party should have the 
command of the militia or public force of the kingdom a 
remark intended iV the purpose of throwing the blame of an 
unjust war oft* the king; but the militia was only the last link 
of a long chain, and it would be as unfair to blame either party 
for what instantly ensued, on the ground of their conduct in this 
particular transaction, as it would be for a man to blame his 
neighbour for a conflagration which commenced many doors 
from the houses of both. This consideration may suffice to 
dispose also of the following parallel, which the author has insti- 
tuted as a fair one between what he conceives to be the errors 
of the parliamentarians of Charles 1, and the Tories of James II. 

^ In the great civil war, the friends to popular freedom began their 
opposition to Charles I, with a laudable desire to regain the full extent 
of constitutional liberty, but could not bring the war to a con- 
clusion until the monarchy was totally overthrown, and liberty over- 
whelmed in tlie ruins. In like manner tlie Tories of Charles II and * 
James H’s time, remembering the fatal issue of the civil wars, 
adopted the opposite and equally mistaken o])inion, that no (fheck 
could he opposed to the will of the sovereign, without danger of 
overthrowing the throne, and by their unlimited desire to enlarge the 
prerogative of the Crown, they not only endangered the national 
liberty, but conducted the deluded sovereign to his ruin.’ 

This is a passage deserving of the reader’s attention ; and no 
better could have been fouiid to illustrate the policy of sir 
Walter Scottj whO| now tVt the Tories are reduced to confess • 
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error, contends for au equal distribution of blame. But 
the parallel fails altogether. The friends of freedom began 
their^ opposition to Charles I, no^c, indeed, fro^i^y laudable 
desire to regain the cortstitutional liberty <if^^i6.^Heptarchy, 
or of the Plantagenets, or even of the Tudors,'* Mt from a 
desire to gain — what the English had never yet enjoyed— 
freedom in its integrity. Fro(n {he commencement of this praise- 
worthy un^lertaking, the author jumps at once to the war and 
to the catastrophe — the usurpation of the army— as though the 
latter were the necessary ^consequence of the primary underta- 
king. But the author should have first shewn that the war and 
its ^nsequences were the.>result of the parliament’s pursuit of 
liberty, and not of the king’s attempts to sup43ress liberty. 
The guilt of the^wav rests with the party which was resisted, 
not with that which made the resistance. And whichever 
party was guilty of the war, was guilty of the military usur- 
pation that flowed from the war. If this was the king’s 
party — cadit quastio — there is an end to the case proposed as a 
set-off to the opposite and equally mistaken opinions” of the 
Tories; who, inculcating absolute submission in theory, and 
stopping somewhat short of it in practice, betrayed James II, as 
the author says, to his ruin. " 

A similar derivation of the civil war from the same source — 
*the parliamentary resistance to Charles, — appears in the follow- 
ing passage : 

^Thc danger [of James 11 becoming absolute] was the greater, that 
a large proportion of the national clergy were extravagant Royalists, 
who had adopted maxims utterly inconsistent with freedom. They 
contended that the right of kings flowed from God, and that they were 
responsible to him only for the manner in which they exercised it, 
&c. Such were the base and slavish maxims into which many wise, 
good, and learned men were hurried from the recollection of the 
horrors of the civil war, the death of Charles I, and the destruction of 
the hierarchy ; and thus do men endeavour, to avoid the repetition of 
one class of crimes or errors, by ruslnng into extremes of a different 
description.’ 

It is something to have got a distinct affirmation from sir 
Walter Scott, that the old maxims of Toryism are base and 
slavish. But if the Royalist clergy had been capable of tracing 
effects up to their true causes, they might have found the horrors 
of the civil war, the death of Charles I, and last, but not least 
in their estimation, the des^truction of the hierarchy, flowing 
properly from flie excesses, errors and violence of the monarch, 
and not from the resistance madeoto them ; and that, therefore, 

• the removing themselves as far as possible, in point of princi- 
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pie, from those who resisted Charles 1, was not necessaiily tak- 
ing a certain means of escaping civil war, aii^ the overthrow of 
thrones — as to be the case. It woulcfbe as fair, indeed, 

to ascribe th|^^a|<h rolling of James, arid the civil war th% t Vol- 
lowed in Scotland and Ireland, to the reluctant opposition to 
the Crown, into which the Tory party, in spite of passive obe- 
dience, was driven — as to ascril belthe civil war and decapi- 
tation of Charles I to the public-spirited men who )\dthstood 
him, instead of imputing them to their true cause — his own 
obstinate, and narrow mind. , 

jAn interesting question in all these cases of royal excuse is, 
to ask how many of the defences wo^ild be available to the 
president of a aepublic ; — what protection they would afford him 
if he took the public money under false pretences, or did the 
various acts which are the subject of debate ;-~4iow far for in- 
stance Mr. Maddison would be excused for creating a civil w’ar, 
by the beauty of Mrs. Maddison, and his attachment to his 
family. If the amount of the excuse would^in this case be 
nothing, it is proof that when sir Walter Scott apologises for 
Charles and James, on similar grounds, he does it for the sake 
of something, which is not common with the chief of a republic. 
He must consider tli2^right of these sovereigns to do wrong, or of 
not being subject to censure for doing it, as a cover and a guard 
for some other interests which he loves, and which he would 
have as leniently handled. When Dr. Parr’s wig was borne 
upon a pole to him on a Sunday morning, tlirougli the parish, 
it may be assumed that all minor delusions flourished beneath 
its shade. The power of James and Charles was in the same 
situation. It was the great and flagrant unreasonableness, 
which being held sacred, all lesser unreasonablenesses were 
safe a fortiori. In short, this is what our continental neighbours 
call, the monarchical principle.” 
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Aut* II. — 1. The Gospel of St. John, adUtpied to the Hamiltonian 
System, by an Analytical and Interlineary Translqtion. By James 
Author of ^ the Hamiltonian System r Ninth Edition. 

1828. 

2. Verbal Analysis of ** VHistoire de la Conjuration conire Venise, 

-M en 1623” of St. Real, adapted for teaching and learning the French 

Language on the Principles of the Hamiltonian System ; together 
with a Treatise on the Conjugation of French Verbs, from the Cours 
de Langue Fran^aise*’ of P. A. Lem are. London. Longman, Rees, 
and Co. . 1827. 

3. The History of Little, Jack, in French and English, adapted for 
the use of an Englishman learning French, and^of a Frenchman 
learning English, by a’ Two-fold Key, constructed on the Prin- 
ciples of tht Hamiltonian System. By Philip Orkney Skene, 
London. Hesscy, Fleet Street. 1828. 

4. Hamiltonian System. Syntactical Part. A Series of Progressive 

Lessons, witS^a free and a literal Translation from the English 
Language into Foreign Languages : and an Jndex, with Illustra- 
tions of all the Rules of Grammar and of Syntax. No. /. German 
Language. The Rose, a Fairy Tale. By E. Yehring. London. 
Longman, and Co. 1828. ^ r* 

5. Result of Two Experiments in teaching the Latin Language, 
on a principle combining the use of strictly literal translation 
with the method in general Practice, in a Letter to the ^ditor of 
the Monthly Repository. By Rev. W. Stevens, Maidstone. Hunter. 
1828. 

who shortens the road to knowledge lengthens life. The 
inventor of a mode of instruqtion which facilitates the com- 
munication of what is already known, is as great a benefactor 
to the community as the discoverer or the improver of science. 
Render the acquisition of the stores of knowledge as easy as is 
conceivable, — economize the time and labour necessary to obtain 
possession of thetn in the greatest degree possible, — and still there 
will be more languages to be learnt, more sciences to be studied, 
more arts to be practised, more histories to be read, more 
literature to be cultivated, than can be mastered, or than can 
even be acquired in their merest elements by any mind however 
powerful, in the course of any life however protracted, pursued 
with any degree of application, however severe and uninter- 
mitted. It IS only when we have made some progress up the 
hill of science, when we sqe from the elevation thus gained the 
immense and interminable field that opens before us, that we 
really feel the truth of the ancient^ aphorism, that art is long 
and" life is short. Without aspiring to the hope of enlarge 
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ing the boundaries of science, or of clearing away any of the 
dark spots which at present appear in so many places on the 
surface of its vast field, to a mind of ordinary strength thejeis no 
reflection more humbling, yet in anothei^point of view none more 
stimulating, than that, though it avail itself of the best aids which 
human ingenuity has hitherto invented, though the first beam of 
morning awaken it to study, thoiign the lamp burn nightly "and 
beyond the hour of midnight, lighting it to the same labour ; 
though sickness should never paralyse its strength, nor pleasure 
divert it, nor weariness suspend it, and though the years of life 
exceed the number of threescore and ten, still there will be truths 
of great interest and usefulness which other minds have perceived 
and have recortied, of which it must remain in ignorance merely 
from the want of time to read the record. But if the treasury 
of knowledge be thus inexhaustible, and if what is not known to 
any mind be the same to that mind as what does not exist, he 
who really takes an interest in the progressive improvement of 
his fellow beings, would hail, with the highest satisfaction, the 
discovery of an instrument which should be proved to possess 
the power of conveying, in various departments of knowledge, 
with perfect eas'^'., to persons of ordinary capacity, the same 
degree of informatic^i in a month, which it was unusual, if not 
impossible, to obtain by the common modes, with the hardest, 
labour, by the strongest minds, in a year. 

Conlpare the number of facts which the most highly-gifted 
mind, operating under the most favourable circumstances, can 
possibly make out by its own unaided efforts, — the number of 
combinations of such facts, the number of inferences truly 
deducible from them, the number of associations intellectual 
and imaginative to which they can give origin, — with the number 
of those already made by other minds ; — conceive that all the 
truths which have ever been ascertained by all the men of 
genius who have ever lived, were actually copin'innicated to any 
single mind in all the extent in which it is possible to com- 
municate them ; — consider the influence which such a communi- 
cation must have in developing and strengthening the faculties 
of that mind think of the aid it must derive in its own CQurse 
of intellectual and scientific investigation and discovery from 
commencing its career from the table-land thus formed of the 
accumulated materials of all preceding ages and labours, and 
we may then be prepared to appreciate with some degree of 
correctness the value of an innitrument such ad has been 
imagined. Suppose a hundred boys from the middle and upper 
classes of society, of fr^m fcairteen to eighteen years of age, 
endowed with all the varieties oj** capacity which such a’ 
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number of human beings so brought together would be 
sure to present ; ^uppose these boys to possess the average 
degree of information which is found in boys of their age and 
rank ilb this country ; sifppose a requisite number of individuals, 
qualified for the task, who had taken special pains to ascertain 
what are really the best methods of instruction now known, 
were to avail themselves oP these methods to the utmost prac- 
ticable extent, and with their aid zealously devote themselves 
to the work of communicating to these boys all that is most 
interesting and useful in science and art, including in these 
terms all the departments of human knowledge and action, — 
what would be the result of such an experiment ? what would 
be the practidtil effect, as shown in the extent of* tire knowledge 
obtained by the pupils, and in the development and strength of 
their intellectual faculties? Suppose, further, that these in- 
structors conceived the communication of knowledge to be of 
inferior importance to the formation of virtuous dispositions, 
the acquisition of the power of self-control, and the habitual 
practice of just and honourable conduct; and therefore, while 
they endeavoured to store their minds with the most various 
and valuable information, placed them at tlj^. same time under 
as perfect a system of government as, iivthe present state of 
^ our knowledge, it might be possible to frame ; —what would be 
the probable effect of such a discipline on their character as 
manifested when they came to fill the various relations of life 
in their actions ? Suppose then that a method of instruction, 
being really a most extraordinary improvement on any plan 
which the ingenuity of the human mind had hitherto devised, 
were actually struck out, what,* in the present state of the 
public information and feeling, would be its probable fate? 
Suppose also (by no means an unlikely supposition) that the 
discoverer were an obscure individual, endowed with no very 
extraordinary strength or cultivation of mind : suppose him to 
be without wealth, without connexion, without name : suppose 
further, that he had to work his way into public notice by 
means of this very discovery, and that the success of his 
enterprise involved his possession of tlie ordinary means of 
subsistence, what would be the effect upon the public mind 
of such a person’s annunciation of such a discovery ? If 
he were to resort to the usual modes of making the discovery 
known ; if, in order to attract attention to it, he were to give 
any account, suppose all the rime a true account, of its wonder- 
5 supplying it to the ac- 

quisition of language for example,rit v^mld enable any person to 
fliaster any given tongue^ in eighty or one hundred hours, 
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instead of requiring, as the common methods require, three or 
four years — by what means could the public distinguish between 
such a statement and the teft thousand falsehoods which are 
daily asserted with unblushing effVonttery, for the basefit pur- 
poses ? We all know that there is no bodily deformity which 
may not be removed in the short space of a few days : that 
there is no disease in the long camlogue of human maladies 
which may not be cured with infallible certainty : that.it is every 
man’s own fault if he do not possess perfect beauty, uninter- 
rupted health, and life of unlimited duration. How is a system 
whicl) promises to do almost as much for the mind as these 
atrocious pretenders promise for the body, to be distinguished 
from delusionsiwhich appear so similar? For a time they must 
of necessity be confounded together, and the event has shown 
tliat the exertions of enlightened and disinterested men will fail 
for a considerable period to exhibit such a system in its true 
liglit to the public view, and to cause it to be justly appreciated. 
\Ve are about to endeavour to show that such a system has 
actually been discovered : that it possesses the full power which 
its discoverer has attributed to it : that the evidence of this fact 
is irresistible : that ho\\ever natural may be the distrust with 
which the stateineMls that have been put forth have been 
regarded, yet the testimony in tavour of their substantial 
accuracy is so abundant, and so impossible to be untrue, that 
the question, up to a certain point, must be admitted to be 
tlocided. 

Mr. Hamilton gives the following naive account of the first 
introduction of his system at New York, in the year 1816:-— 

1 promised,” says Mr. Hamilton, tliat at the end of fifteen 
lessons, my pupils should be able, with my assistance, to 
translate a chapter in tlie New Testament, in the space of time 
allotted for a lesson. This was thought impossible, for the 
simple reason tliat it liad never been done before. Let us inquire 
bow this promise has been fulfilled. Since the month of 
February last, eight classes have been formed ; namely, seventy 
])ersons were, or are yet my pupils. In these seventy persons, 
there has not been a single instance of the pupiTs not being 
able to do this in ten lessons. Several, indeed all my classes, 
have done it in eiglit : many individuals (1 believe any one to 
whom I gave private lessons, among whom were three young 
ladies) have done it in four : four persons luive done it at the 
second lesson, and I have had one^who knew not a single word 
of French before, do it in a first lesson of t\vo hours, and .another 
who had some knowledge of the verbs only, in an hour and ten 
minutes ; 1 say, to translate the cjiapter word for word, so • 
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perfectly, as to be able to do it afterwards without my assist- 
ance backwards. There has not been a single instance of a 
person not being able to read the* Testament without my assist- 
ance in twenty-four les^ns. The four last classes I formed, 
have been able to do it in twelve ; a number of individuals in 
eight ; a few in six ; and one in four lessons. Here then is the 
kntjwledge of a foreign tongue (as far as it is usually attained) 
arrived at in twenty-four lessons — in one month. Surprised, my- 
self, at a progress which I did not expect, and could not hope, 
sufficient advantage was not taken of it in favour of my first 
classes. I did not then know how little application is to be 
expected from men in bu«iness, and arrived at a certain age. I 
had found no mode of making them comprehend! perfectly the 
verbs without this application on their part. Experience has 
on this point much instructed me ; my latter classes knew their 
verbs at the twelfth lesson, and could then consequently 
translate English into French, which the first classes had not 
done till after the twenty-fourth. I shall have an opportunity 
of compensating this oversight in the classes now forming.*' 

Mr. Hamilton further states, that on arriving at New York, he 
first explained his system to a gentleman (tji^ rev. Mr. Feltus) 
who conceived so favourable an idea of the plan, that, after 
^ endeavouring in vain to form a class for him, he submitted to the 
experiment himself : that this gentleman obtained a competent 
knowledge of the French language in fifteen lessons : that two 
other clergymen followed his example with a like success : that 
some time after, the hon. judge Van Ness, did him the honour 
to submit to a like trial : that in ten lessons of one hour and a 
quarter each, this gentleman wont through the gospel of St. 
John, read sixty pages of Voltaire's Charles XII, was capable 
of reading and understanding any French book whatever, had 
even begun to translate Gulliver’s Travels into F* rench, and, in a 
word, that he acquired in twelve lessons n knowledge of the language, 
which he had never witnessed on any other plan in two years. Mr. 
Hamilton might well be astonished at results like these. From 
the whole style of his addresses to the good people of New York, 
it is evident that it was with difficulty he could bring himself 
to credit the evidence of his own senses. Boys, young ladies, 
ancient ladies, old gentlemen, all, though not perhaps all alike, 
owned the power of this new magician, at whose potent voice 
dullness and incapacity vanished. Having by your means 
become tolerably well acquainted with the French language,” 
wri^ Mr. James Otterson, Principal of the Classical Academy, 
William-street, New York, wbif',h I had in vain sought to 
' ft^uire by the methods usually pursued, I willingly give my 
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unqualified approbation to^ the new and singularly efficacious 
system by which I acquired it : a system by \jhich the man of 
talents or industry may acquire it language in a time certyn\y 
shorter than was ever before known, aAcl yet so every way 
adapted to the meanest understanding, that I have seen a boy 
ten years of age, keep pace for several days witli gentlemen who 
had devoted their lives to study. AsVi teacher, 1 conceive that 
a sense of public utility, as well as justice to you, obliges me to 
state iny own personal experience of its efiicacy. Previous to 
ray taking lessons of you, I had spent a number of months with 
other teachers, and had made, as I then thought, a progress 
proportionate to the labour I had bestowied upon it ; but wbat 
was my astonish^aient, upon joining one of your classes which 
had taken but twelve lessons, to find myself in no respect 
superior to them in translating French into Jilnglish, and even 
far inferior in tianslating Jinglisli into Frencli ? 1 can at present 
read French with pleasure, write it with facility, and express 
myself intelligibly, altliough J have taken, as \ou know, but 
tw’enty-four lessons : neither do I ])roteiul to any superiority over 
those in the same class as myself. Should the number of your 
pupils, whose surprising progress I have myself wutnossed, not 
render any further proife that it is possible to accpiire the French 
language in forty-eight lessons superfluous, I am willing to 
give in person such information as 1 think must satisfy the most 
incredulous.” 

Then follows a document from certain w^ortliy citizens, cor- 
roborating the testimony of Mr. Otterson : and a letter from 
a gentleman wdio^. certifies that a very few lessons from Mr. 
Hamilton accomplished for his daughter what none of the 
good ladies of tlie (Irsuline Convent ha^d been able to effect. 
Flushed with a success which was experienced and testified by 
the young and the old, by the pupil and the master, by the citizen, 
the churchman, and the judge, Mr. Hamilton hurried to England : 
he arrives in London, his mind filled with golden visions, more 
abundant, if not more precious, than substantial gold. In London 
Mr. Hamilton knew no one ; no one manifested any violent desire 
to become acquainted with him or with his system ; the citizens^ 
(how unlike the simple inhabitants of New York) were occupied 
in money-getting and feasting ; no clergyman was in need of 
knowledge; the hope of finding a judge ignorant of anything 
was speedily abandoned, and though it was not easy to find an 
Ursuline Convent, yet seminaries for .young ladies existed in 
great abundance. What was Mr.^Hamilton to do? What he 
did was to advertise, to lecture giatis, to circulate hand-bills 
giving an account of the wonders which he was capable of per- 
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forming. To almost everybody his pretensions appeared foolish 
and arrogant. Jt must be admitted that nothing excellent and 
i^othing worthless were ever ushered into the world with more 
ap}5earance of ostentathous pretension ; perhaps the most simple 
and modest account of the machinery of the system and of its 
results, could scarcely be ffiven without exciting* some suspicion 
xrf boasting and qiiackevy ; but Mr. Hamilton, with all ihe 
anxieties of a fond parent, represented every peculiarity of his 
child as an excellence, and every excellence as the highest pos- 
sible, and thus contrived to throw over every account of his 
system an air of exaggeration, and to induce the suspicion that 
he was labouring uiukr some strange delusion. In the mean 
time, Mr. Hamilton replied to complaints of ^his kind, it must 
be confessed, with some show of reason, '' What was I to do ? 
What oilier way under heaven was there in which I could have 
brought forward my system with the slightest hope of success ? 
Painful has it been for me to pass for one hour for a puffer or a 
boaster ; but if a faithful and simple representation of my system, 
if a fair exposition of its results appear incredible or impossible, 
the fault is not in me, hut in the general ignorance of society of 
what a right system of teaching ought to produce. No doubt 
if this appearaRce of puffing could liav§,'t5een avoided it would 
be desirable, but the mode of avoiding it without abandoning 
my profession, neither friends nor enemies have yet pointed out. 
Those who think it was only necessary to demonstrate its effects 
to the heads of colleges or schools, to statesmen, clergymen, 
editors, or men of learning generally, know Jittle of the world or 
of the class of men they speak of ; they not the preju- 

dices of education, the force of mental habit?, of preconceived 
opinions, of private ing^ests, or scholastic pride. If I had not 
advertised I should not have had a pupil ; and if I had riot in 
my advertisements told the infallible result of my lessons, instead 
of being able to count ten thousand jiujrils formed in ten years, 
I should probably find myself with thirty or forty children in 
some obscure village of the United States.’' 

We have thus far adverted to this subject in order to suggest 
that there may be causes in operation adequate to account for 
the want of a more general adoption of the system, other than 
the want of success attending the practical application of it. 
We are now to show by an examination of jts principles, first, 
that there is power enough in the system to produce the results 
which are said to be acj^complished by it ; and, secondly, that 
there is evidence enough to prove that these results are actually 
effpected. # 

Of the principles which forrii an essential part of the 
Hamiltonian system, thene are several which are not peculiar to 
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it. No man in the present age could frame a system of instruc- 
tion into which there would not of necessity enter expedients 
which have long become the common instruments of tlie teefcher. 
The principles peculiar to this system, and those common to 
it and to other modes of instruction, we shall endeavour to dis- 
tinguish as we go along. ^ 

1. The fundamental principle of the Hamiltonian system is 
peculiar to it : it is, that it is the office of the instructor to teach, 
and not to assign the lesson to the pupil and to order him to learn 
it. Without doubt every instructor, whatever kind of know- 
ledge he undertake to communicate, at some part or other 
of the course, teaches to a certain extent. The distinctive 
character of the Hamiltonian method is, that in the beginning 
especially, and up to an advanced section of tlie course, the 
teacher communicates eve7\y ihing to the pupil ; he does not 
leave him for a moment, and, least of ail, does lie leave him for 
the purpose of exciting his inventive faculty ; he trusts notliing 
to his pupirs sagacity ; he even afibrds him no opportunity to 
try it; every thing is mechanical. Supposing his scholar to be 
ignorant of every thing relating to tlie subjcct-maUer to be 
studied, the Hamiltcmian teacher tells his p«pil whatever it 
is requisite that he ?jhould know. The teacher gives, the 
pupil receives ; the teacher does nothing but communicate that 
which he has already learnt, the pnjiil does nothing but learn 
that of which he was hitherto iguonmt. Extraordinary as it 
may appear, this mode of instruction is absolutely new : until 
Mr, Hamilton pointed it out, its peculiar importance and excel- 
lence was not p«teeived. We do not say that no idea of it had 
ever occurred to any reflecting There arc proofs on 

record of its having been discerned by some philosophers who 
have studied and analysed with success the faculties) of the 
human mind. But what we affirm is, tliat no one had ever 
before perceived it with such clearness, or appreciated it with 
such justice, as to make it the all-im])ortiUit principle, whicli 
ought to be laid down as the foundation of every mode of 
instruction. W’e well know that the common mode of what 
is called teaching, is to set the pujiil to work to find out fftr 
himself the knowledge wfliich it should seem to be the obvi- 
ous duty of the instructor to communicate ; — to give the clue 
and see that it is followed ; not to give the idea and see that 
it is understood ; and what is truly surprising is, that tliis plan 
is almost universally conceived, not only to lead to the acqui- 
* sition of knowledge, but at th^ same time to develop and 
to strengthen the faculties. •There must be a wonderful plausi- 
bility in this notion, since it has Jiad the power to hiislead 
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for so many ages such a countless number of strong ai^d in- 
structed minds. ' The fallacy *of it, when once pointed out, 
is*^s(> obvious, and ev^n so striking, that it is astonishing 
it should have misled anyone beyond a moment. The error lies 
in the conception, that, in the process of instruction, the facul- 
ti£;3 of the teacher who cqUnmunicates, alone are active, while 
the faculties of the pupil who receives, because he only re- 
ceives, are passive, as if activity of the intellectual faculties 
were not in the very nature of the thing essential to the recep- 
tion of a new idea. In receiving knowledge on any subject 
that is new to it, even the most acute and powerful mind has 
abundance to do, quite as much as at that time it can master. 
To whatever subject they may relate, the more new ideas can 
be simplified, — the plainer they can be made, — the more rapidly 
they can be conveyed, — the surer and the greater will be the 
progress. If the development of the faculties form an object 
proper to be attended to in this stage of the study, and by 
means of this study; that object should be attempted by taxing 
the attention to the utmost practicable extent to receive the 
greatest number of clear and correct ideas in the shortest space 
of time. If tliis be done there will be a sv.-fheient call upon the 
activity of the faculties both of teachel: and pupil: on the 
part of the teacher, for clearness and precision, no less than for 
order and arrangement : on the part of the pupil, for attention 
which can never flag, and for apprehension which can never be 
imperfect without being immediately perceived. If this be done, 
the strong-minded and the active will still o^Strip the ordinarily 
endowed and the inactive ; and the difference|fp their progress 
will be the measuic of their relative strength and energy. On 
the other hand it is notorious, that on the common plan, espe- 
cially with regard to certain subjects, the progress of either is 
so uncertain, tliat minds of the greatest ca})acity, capable of 
the most rapid advancement, capable even of extending the 
boundaries of whatever department of knowledge they cultivate, 
may be, and often are, disgusted with the pursuit by the diffi- 
culties thrown in their way at the outset, and that’minds of less 
vigour, discouraged at first, sink into absolute despondency. 

Of course every teacher is supposed to have mastered the sub- 
ject he professes to teach : he has already put himself in pos- 
session of the most valuable knowledge that has been ascertained 
relative' to that particular subject ; by virtue of his office he 
engages to communicate tliat knowledge to the pupil, and it is 
implied in the compact^ that he is to convey it in the fullest and 
most perfect degree in the shortest f^pace of time* It is for this 
very pui'pose, namely, ta save labour and time, that the relation 
betwi&en teacher and pupil subsists. Because every one cannot 
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discover, because every one may be easily and quickly taught, 
what no one can ascertain for himself without»prodigious labour, 
the office of teacher is instituted : as often, therefore, ,the 
teacher sets his pupil to find out what'is already known to the 
teacher and may be communicated by him, he violates the con- 
ditions of the bond. In the degree in which he imposes thatlabour, 
he reduces his pupil to the condition in which he would have 
been had he no instructor ; exposes him to the same risk of not 
learning; extorts from him the same sacrifice of time and labour 
in learning as would have happened to*him had he been obliged 
to discover every thing by his own unaided eftbrts. 

It happens that subjects of a purely*scientific nature cannot 
possibly be taught according to the received mode of instrucLioii. 
The teacher in this department of knowledge is obliged to com- 
municate to his pupil the facts which have been ascertained, the 
experiments by which the nature and succession of the pheno- 
mena are rendered certain, and the induction which may justly 
be made from a comparison of the entire series of observations. 
Suppose a student were to go to a professor of anatomy in 
order to be instructed in the art, and the teacher, after having “ 
given him a learned and exact description of the manner in 
whicli dissection ought to be conducted, should say to him, 

Here is a scalpel, there an upper extremity, carefully remove • 
the skin, be sure to obtain a good view of the fascia that lies 
beneath it; separate the muscles from each other; do not cut 
through the blood vessels, and take especial care not to wound the 
nerves.^' The del^it with which the anatomical student would 
immediately set^arbout the tusk assigned him can be equalled only 
by the felicity of a little urchin who, in his first initiation into 
grammar, should be put to learn the following rule : — Relative 
sentences are independent ; i. e,, no word in a relative sentence 
is governed either of Verb or Adjective that stands in another 
sentence, or depends upon any appurtenances of the relative ; 
the English word that is always a relative when it may be turned 
into ^vhkh in good sense, which must be tried by reading over 
the English sentence warily^ and judging how the sentence will 
bear it ; but when it cannot be altered saho sensu it is a egu- 
junction:” or the zeal with which the same little fellow on 
commencing the study of the Latin language would set about 
learning the genders of nouns for example ; when, in order to 
construe the very first rule which is to give him any information 
on this subject, he must possess a knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage, not to be obtained, as is universally acknowledged, in 
common schools, in two or thtee years, and often not really 
acquired in six. If the student were piade to get by heart in 
the original Greek before he hadT learnt that language, the 
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enumerations oF all the propositions in Euclid’s Elements, and 
were then obliged <o construe tjie denominations of the propo- 
sitiroixJ, regardless oF tlio mode in which they are arranged, it 
would be but an extension to science of the method of teaching, 
which is actually* adopted in regard to language. 

Whether language or ^cience or art be attempted to be 
taught in this manner the absurdity is just the same, 
although* it is not apparently the same : for science and art 
there are no grammars or dictionaries ; if, therefore, in studying 
those branches of knovv^ledge, the pupil be left to his own re- 
sources, he must be entirely at a stand ; he can do nothing ; he 
cannot even appear to* do any thing : for the acquisition of 
language there are grammars and dictionaries ; tiie pupil, there- 
fore, need not be entirely at a stand : he may, at least, appear 
to do something. J3ut the loss of time and the misdirection 
of labour are as real in the one case as in the other, and differ 
only in amount* In a word, the business of the teacher, whai- 
eyer>|)e the subject of study is, to communicate all he knows as 
cleatly, as perfectly, and as rapidly, as possible ; leaving nothing 
to the pupil excepting to comprehend the information he 
conveys.'^ f. 

2. in applying this jirinciple to the teac^iing of language (tlie 
most important application of it which has yet been made), the 
second principle is, that the teacher should begin by expound- 
ing to the pupil the meaning of words. This is the manner in 
which language is first acquired by the child, who observes 
that certain sounds are made to stand for ^tain things ; and 
who, at length, endeavours to imitate the soutid^ he hears. It 
is a considerable time after be has become acquainted with the 
meaning of single words before he learns to combine them, and 
is capable of constructing a sentence and uttering a phrase. In 
the attempts tliat are made to communicate a foreign language to 
older children, the universal practice has been, to invert this 
order, to begin by ordering the pupil to learn by rote the tech- 
nical names which grammarians have given to certain words ; 
to require him to commit to memory the classification into 
which particular words are formed, and the rules according to 
'Which tlieir combination is regulated ; that is, to learn grammar 
and to stmly the two grand divisions of it. Etymology and 
Syntax. And this is attempted before the meaning of indi- 

* Wc trai»t we cannot be supposed to mean that it is not a part of the 
of the teacher to cultivate the intellectual faculties of his pupil. 
.That, Avithout dou))t, is one of the v<^**y Inchest an<I most important depart- 
niertts of education ; Imt the preceding observations relate to the cotnmiini- 
*;>(^«Etion of knowledge — the statement of facts or phenomena, the materials 

\vhl<^h the intellectual faculties are to opatate. 
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vidual words has been explained. If the object of instruction 
were, riot to communicate a knoj|vledge of language, but to pre- 
vent the acquisition of it, and at the same time to confouncj the 
understanding of the pupil, no process *could possibly secure 
that object more effectually. In learning a language the 
meaning of words is obviously the very first thing to be 
acquired. 

3. The third principle is, that the learner is to be made 
acquainted with what is termed the literal meaning of a word 
(in the first instance) and with no otliei*. The great majority of 
words having been primitively employed to denote some parti- 
cular object or quality, it happens lhat,*witli regard to this im- 
mense majority, there is some one signification which is proper 
lo each, although in the process of time a secondary meaning 
comes to be attached to certain words, and some are ev^en used 
in a third sense. According lo the system we arc explaining, 
no attempt is to be made to leach these accessory meanings, 
until an advanced stage of the course, because tlie figurative 
use of words diffeis in every language in conformity to its own 
peculiar genius. 

4. The fouith principle is, that tlie learner is to be made 
acquainted with the 'literal meaning of words Oiy the teacher. 
The teacher knows tliat meaning : the obvious course therefore 
is, that he should state it to his pupil. That a teacher should 
set his pupil to search for that meaning of a word in a dictionary, 
which he alreadj^knows, and which he might communicate 
merely by pronouwiiig it, is so absurd, that it would be deemed 
absolutely incredible were it not that the practice is universal. 

All the dilfereiice between the time consumed in pronouncing 
a word, the meaning of which is known, and in searching for that 
meaning in a dictionary is just so much absolute waste. What 
object is gained in merely turning over the leaves of a dic- 
tionary? What object is gained in running the eye along its 
columns ? What object is gained in searching first for the right 
word, and then for its exact meaning among the twenty that 
may be given ? The object of looking into a dictionary, it has 
been justly observed by a writer in the Edinburgh Review, ^ho 
has very happily exposed some of the absurdities of the old 
system, can only be to exchange an unknown sound for one 
that is knowui. The sooner this exchange is made the better. 
The greater the number of such exchanges which can be made 
in a given time, the greater is that^rogr$;ss, the move abundant 
the copia verOonim obtained by the scholar. Would it not be 
an advantage if the dicttoiia^ at once opened at the required 
page, and a self-moving index at 6we pointed to the requisite 
word? Is any advantage gained to the world by the time 
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employed in findino' the letter P, and then in finding the three 
guiding letters R I ? This is pure loss of time, justifiable 
only if it be inevitable. It is not inevitable, because the teacher 
can instantly cliaiige the unknown sound for one that is known, 
and to do so is a part and a most important part of his office. 

5, The fifth principle ij^, that the learner is to be made ac- 
quainted with tlie literal meaning of words by oral communi- 
cation on the part of the teacher. By this means the proper 
sound of the word is taught at the same time that its meaning 
is explaiiKjd : the car is instructed as well as the eye ; two 
senses are informed at once ; the sound and the sense being 
communicated at the sumc limo, they become associated toge- 
ther in the mind, and both aie better fixed in the memory than 
either would be alone. 

The difficulty of pronouncing a foreign language, at least with 
sufficient distinctness and accuracy to accomplish eveiy Intel-’ 
lectuul and soeial jiurpose, has been greatly magnified. With 
some exceptions, the sounds common to all languages are the 
s;anie, but different languages express the same sounds by dif- 
ferent characters, and the difficulty lies, not in pronouncing the 
sound but in associating it with characters.»>^o which we are not 
accustomed. It has been justly observed by Mr. Skene, that 
were a native of England required to pronounce after a French- 
man the written words aulne, comic, iCose, note, pour, he might at 
first find some difficulty, but that difficulty could arise only 
from the cause which has been just assigned : namely, from the 
new association he is called upon to form bet^en the sound and 
the written sign, for the Englishman is accustomed to precisely 
the same sounds, and is in the daily habit of employing them, 
only he expresses them by the graphic signs own, could, knows, 
7iot, poor, 

6, The sixtli principle is, that the acquisition of tlie meaning 
of words is greatly facilitated by oral communication in a class. 
That which experience has shown to be the most convenient 
number is five or six. The great advantage of learning in a 
class properly conducted has been long known. 

7^. Instruction being communicated with the greatest facility 
ill a class of five persons, it follows tliat, for every five pupils 
there must be a teacher. In private families and for adults, 
this k4h matter of no inconvenience ; for large schools it is im- 
possible to find the requisite number of teachers. Happily this 
deficiency may be sujiplied,** not indeed completely, but with 
a high degree of usefulness, by monitors. For large numbj^^, 
therefore, the proper mode of iiistrcction is the Hamiltonian 
metliod, carried into operation by thrmonitofial system. 

‘ 6* The eighth principle is, that the acquisition of the me.^^ 
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iug of words is still further facilitated studying them not 
isolately, but in connectioh with each other. This/le^jends 
upon tne association of ideas, that law of tlie human mind, the 
power of which, in assisting the memory and aiding even the 
inventive faculties, has been fullv tried in no system of educa- 
tion that has ever yet been carried into operation. Wh^n the 
learner was set to construe, having previously acquired the 
meaning of scarcely a single word in the language, and was, 
therefore, obliged to search for thatmeaning in the dictionary, 
the inconvenience and folly of this method constantly forced 
itself on the attention of teachers: remedy the evil, the ex- 

pedient of vocabularies was ado])tcd, in which long columns of 
words are given, with their meaning subjoined in an opposite 
column, and which the pupil is required to learn by rote. It is 
found, however, that these words, being completely isolated, 
being bound to each other by no link, fade from the memory 
almost as soon as they are learnt, and that the days and weeks 
and months devoted to tliis irksome employment are almost 
wholly wasted. 

9. If words are to be learnt not separately, but in connexion 
with each other, must be studied in sentences. 

10. The relation of words to each other in the simplest sen# 
tcnce that can be framed, can be understood in no other way 
than by construing. To explain that relation is, in fact, to 
construe. Accordingly, the proper mode of construing is the 
very first things^hich the Hamiltonian scholar is taught, and 
this is another^stiiictivc character of the system. The com- 
mon mode, we may say the universal practice, is the very re- 
verse ; every teacher begins by setting his pupil to learn 
grammar, to learn by rote the refinements and abstractions of 
etymology and syntax. Locke perceived fully the folly of this 
system, and recommended in the room of it the very plan 
which Mr. Hamilton has adopted ; still to Mr. Hamilton is due 
the merit of having carried it into operation, 

] 1. The next principle distinctive of the Hamiltonian system 
is the peculiar opinion it maintains, relative to the proper 
inode of construing. The object which it represents to be the 
essential one, to which every thing else wdiatever is to be sa- 
crificed is, to convey to the understanding of the learner the 
precise meaning and value of every word, by annexing to it an 
equivalent in his mother tonguti^ preserving with the same 
view its grammatical form so perfectly* and so undeviatingly, 
ihat a person acquaint|d with the technical language of, 
grammar might at once ]Tavse every jentence translatecY, though 
previouly ignorant of the languagtj. Of so much, importance is 
this strictly literal translation, that the structure and genius 
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of the language of, the student must be sacrificed to it; its 
elegancy and even its perspicuity must be disregarded, new 
words must be coined without hesitation, and barbarisms in- 
troduced without scruple, whenever these expedients are abso- 
lutely necessary. In ,no other way is it possible to exhibit to 
the learner the true verbal analysis* of any foreign tongue. The 
importance r of this principle was recognized by Locke, but 
when he endeavoured to reduce bis own plan to practice, as 
may be seen by consulting* the specimen of translation which 
he has left, he failed in rendering it a strict verbal analysis. To 
Mr. Hamilton is due, the great merit of introducing translations 
which are made in invariable accordance with this principle, and 
it is this peculiarity which renders them such invaluable instru- 
ments to the learner. Of this principle, which is one of the 
most essential of the system, it is but justice to Mr. Hamilton, 
to allow him to give his own exposition. 

“ Translations on the Hamiltonian system,” says the author, 
‘‘ must not be confounded with translations made according to 
Locke, Clarke, Stirling, or even according to Uiimarsais, 
Fremont, and a number of other Frenchineii. who have made 
what have been, and are yet, sometimes callru literal and inter- 
lineal translations. The hitter are indeed interlineal, but no 
literal translation had ever appeared in any language before those 
called Hamiltonian,* that is, before my Gospel of St. John from 
the French, the Greek and Latin Gospels published in Lon- 
don, and L’Homond’s Epitome Historiio Saeg^p. These only 
were, and are truly literal, that is to say, that every word is 
rendered in English ])y a corresponding * part of speech ; 
that the grammatical analysis of the phrase is never departed 
fmm ; that the case of every noun, pronoun, adjective, or par- 
ticiple, and the mood, tense, and person, of every verb are 
accurately pointed out by appropriate and unchanging signs, so 
that a grammarian not understanding one word of Latin would, 
on reading any part of tlie translation here given, be instantly able 
to parse it. In the translations above alluded to, an attempt 
is m»de to preserve the correctness of the language into which 
the different works are translated ; but the w'ish to conciliate 
this correctness with a literal translation has only produced a 
barbarous and uncouth idiom, while it has in every case de- 
ceived the unlearned pupil by a translation altogether false and 
incorrect. Such translations may indeed give an idea of what 
is contained in the book translated, but they wijl not assist, ^ 

, at least very little, in enabling the pi^pil to make out the ex4^t 
meaning of each w ord, vvhjch is the principal object of Hamil- 
tonian tjranslations. The reader will understand this better by 
an iilasimtion. A gentleman has lately given a trapslation of 
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Juvenal, according to the plan of the above-mentioned authors, 
beginning with the words semper ego, which^ he joins and trans- 
lates, * shall I always be.’ If his intention were to teacji I^atin 
words, he might as well have put * shall I always eat beef- 
steaks;’ true, there is nothing about beef-steaks in semper ego, 
but neither is there about ‘ shall he.’ The whole translation 
is upon the same plan ; that is to say, that there is not one 
line of it correct, I had almost said one word on •which the 
pupil can rely as the exact equivalent in linglish of the Latin 
word above it; not so the translation.here given. 

‘"As the object of the author has been, that the pupil should 
know every word as well as he know* it himself, he has uni- 
formly given >t the one sole precise meaning which it has in 
our language, saciificing every where the beauty, the idiom, 
and the correctness, of the English language, to the original, in 
order to show the perfect idiom, phraseology, and picture, of 
that original as in a glass. So far is this carried, that where 
the English language can express the precise meaning of the 
l/atin phrase only by a barbarism, this barbarism is employed 
without scruple — as thus : ‘ tenc'brie non earn comprehend- 
erunt.’ Here tbe^vord tenebric being plural, if you translate it 
‘ darkness,’ you noli only give a false translation of the word 
itself, which is found in the plural number, but, what is much, 
more impoitant, you lead the pupil into an error about its go- 
vernment, it being the nominative case to cornprehendernnt, 
which is the third ))erson plural ; it is, therefore, translated not 
darkness but diHinesses. 

“ In the l^atiii translation to which I have referred, the word 
dcimo is rendered in one place by to ‘ sing,’ in another to 
‘ bawl out ;’ only sacrifice the loord to the phrase and the 
phrase to the idiom of the language into which you translate, 
then you can make any word in one language signify any thing 
you please in another ; and thus precisely have done all who 
have preceded me iii the career of translation. Such transla- 
tions have therefore been justly scouted from schools, and 
thence probably it is, that schools are generally hostile to 
translations, well knowing that those which have appeared 
under the name of literal are mere ignes fatal, as useless to the 
learner as the elegant paraphrases of Pope or Dry den.” 

To translations on the Hamiltonian principle, two objections 
have been made : first, that they distort and deform both lan- 
guages ; that they accustom the learner to a faulty phraseology 
af the very outset of his studies ; and that the habit of speaking 
4tid writing with elegancy cannot be acquired under a system 
which requires; aS an essential part pf it, the constant use of an ' 
incorrect idiom> and of barbarous phrases. The proper answer to 
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thi^ objection is, that any influence of this kind which can be 
supposed to operate in the early lessons must be effectug^lly coun- 
teracted by the instructions received in the later sections of the 
course', the main object of which is the study of the correctness, 
perspicuity, and elegance, of language, and in which the learner 
must of necessity be familiarizing his mind with the classical 
phraseology of his own toneme, because he must be constantly 
placing it ,in contrast with the correct and pure idiom of the 
language he is studying. Tlie sole objeotr of a strictly literal 
translation, which must gf necessity be unidiomatic and bar- 
barous, is to teach the structure, and to exhibit the idiom of 
the foreign language ; in .the meantime, it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the hniglish pupil, who has occasion to inquire 
in his native tongue after the health of a friend, will be in any 
violent danger of saying, ‘ How himself carries he^ because in 
learning French he has been taught to analyse the idiomatic 
phrase comment se porte-t-il ; or to demand if he has * led a 
wife^ because if he were to employ the Latin language he 
would make use of some moditication of the phrase “ ducere 
uxorera.’’ 

12. Construing being the first thing which the learner is 
taught, it is obvious that the sentences should be of the most 
simple structure, and the words whicli compose them the most 
‘familiar possible. Conceiving that the Gospel of St. John 
affords for the most part sentences of easy construction, and 
words which are perfectly familiar, and moreover which fre- 
quently recur, Mr. Hamilton has been in habit of com- 
mencing his course in different languages with this gospel. 
Mr. Skene has now published the History of Little Jack both 
in the French and the English languages, and this work com- 
bines all the requisites which should be found in first lessons ; 
the sentences are simple in their structure, the words are fa- 
miliar, and there is a connected story told wdth great simplicity, 
and in a very lively manner. It is excellently adapted as a 
first lesson for the Englishman who wishes to learn French, 
and for the Frenchman who wishes to learn English. 

13. It is an essential part of this system, that the first lesson 
should be thoroughly understood before the second is attempted. 
Every step in this course is graduated ; every progressive step 
depends on that which preceded it j all are* strictly consecu- 
tive. No dark spot is allowed to exist in that part of the field 
of instruction which at the moment ivS in the eye of the learner. 
From the very nature of the instruction, this indeed is absQ?* 
lutely impossible. So long as th^ attention is Jeept up, and If 

^ it flag, the teacher cannot fail to observe it, any difficulty in 
understanding, any misconception, is impossible, 
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14. Next in importance to understanding a lesson, is that 

of reniejnbering it. On the^ Hamiltonian ^system, a second 
lesson is never begun until ample means liaVe been afford e^l of 
impressing the first indelibly on the memory. Repetition is 
the only way in which this can be effected. Repetition is 
secured in this system by a great variety of expedients. In 
the act of construing, there must W necessity be a frequent 
repetition of a great number of words in every lesson, and as 
one meaning is invariably given to the same word, that mean- 
ing, by this insensible repetition, comes to* be indissolubly as- 
sociated with it. This, indeed, is the great reason why the 
knowledge of words is acquired in 4bis mode with such as- 
tonishing rapklity. In the next place, by the plan of con- 
struing in class, every sentence is distinctly repeated at least 
five or six times, while the same ivord often occurs two or 
three times in the same sentence. It was found highly desirable 
that the pupil should go over and over again in private, the 
lesson which he had learnt in class ; for all the pupils to do 
this with the teacher was impossible, and to do it without 
him was scarcely practicable, for wliatcver attention a pupil 
might exert, it wQ^uld necessarily happen that he would forget 
the meaning of soTn« words, that he would be doubtful of the 
meaning of others, and that to others again be would attach a 
wrong signification. * 

15. An instrument was soon discovered and soon brought 
into operation, by which provision was made against this in- 
convenience. consists of a translation such as has been 
already fully described, in which every word and every phrase 
is completely analyzed, so that for each word and phrase an 
exact grammatical equivalent is assigned in the mother tongue 
of the learner. Sucli a translation is termed a Key, and we 
think the form proposed by Mr. Skene is the best. A key is 
merely a printed copy of the instruction wliich the teacher 
communicates orally. In the early lessons at least the teacher 
gives no positive instruction, excepting what may relate to 
pronunciation, which is not to be found in the key ; in the 
more advanced sections, as we shall see immediately, he 
does afford additional information. The advantages of such 
an instrument were clearly discerned by Locke, who strongly 
recommended the use of it. •'If,’’ says he, "such a man 
cannot be got who speaks good Latin, and, being able to 
instruct your son in all theses parts of knowledge, will 
^undertake it ,by this method, the next best is to have him 
ttught as near ibis way gs m<iy be, which is by taking some 
easy and pleasant book . such as ^Esop’s Fables, and writing • 
the English translation (made ae ifteral as it can be) in one 
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^nd the Latin words which answer each of them just over 
it irf another. These let him read every day over ^ind over 
again till he perfectly understands the Latin ; and thfeii go to 
anolb^ fable, till he be also perfect in that, not omitting what 
he is already perfect in, but sometimes reviewing that, to keep 
it in his memory ; and when he comes to write, let these be set 
him. for copies, which, w itllr the exercise of his hand, ‘will also 
advance him in Latin. This being a more imperfect way than 
by talking Latin unto him, the formation of the verbs first, 
and aftfirwards the declensions of the nouns and pronouns 
perfectly learnt by heart, may facilitate his acquaintance with 
the genius and manner ofe the Latin tongue, which varies the 
signification of verbs and nouns, not as the modern languages 
do, by particles prefixed, but by changing the last syllable. 
More than this of grammar I think he need not have till he 
can read himself Sanctii Minerva with Scioppius and Perigo- 
nius*s notes.’’ 

16, As soon as the power of construing is acquired, the pupil 
must read to as great an extent as his leisure will permit, for 

-.when not surrounded by those who speak a language it is only 
by reading that it is possible to gain an extensive knowledge 
of words, and before this acquisition is obitained it is idle to 
attempt to speak the language, to write it or to study its grani- 
'mar. When, therefore, Mr. Hamilton speaks of a language 
being to be acquired in so many hours, tlie number stated t)y 
him is not the true number required to become a proficient 
in the tongue ; to these must in all fairness be added tlie 
number spent in reading in private. One reason wliy the efii- 
cacy of tue system has been so generally doubled, is because 
this fact has not been put prominently forward. When the 
pupil shall have read, siq)pose thirty or forty volumes in a lan- 
guage, he will necessarily know by heart a great number of 
words, and these the most useful, because the most frequently 
employed. 

17. And as soon as this happens, as soon as an extensive 
acquaintance with words is obtained, then, and not before the 
classification of words, the terms which express their relations, 
and fbe laws which regulate their combination, are to be taught ; 
that is grammar is now to form a principal object of study. Be- 
cause Mr. Hamilton does not begin by teaching the learner gram- 
uiar, it is ignorantly supposed that he ends without teaching it, 
and her>ce, it would seem, has.arisen the notion which has so gen- 
erally prevailed, that this system can give only superficial inform- 
ation ; it may convey perhaps in a comparatively shoi^ 

< a^oe'of 'i{me a mattering of learning, but that it is incapable 
of prioducing a profound scl^lar. In the higher sections of the 
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course, provision is made for communicating a knowledge of 
syntax and grammar to the utmost extent in which these 
branches of learning can be* taught. All# that the teacher 
knows, whatever may be the extent of that knowledge, he may 
impart. The most profound scholar which the world ever saw, 
may by this mode of teaching make others as profoundly 
learned as himself, only if he adoyt tliis mode he will do so 
with infinitely less labour and in an infinitely shorter space of 
time than on any other plan which has ever yet been prac- 
tised. Every one cannot afford to be profound scholar; 
every one does not wish to be so ; but thousands desire to read, 
and would be glad to write and speak with correctness and 
ease many languages — languages, afl the minute etymology, 
syntax and prosody, of which, they have not the slightest w^ish 
to acquire. Why should they not be gratified ? Hitherto the 
door of language has been closed against all such applicants. 
They have been told that they cannot enter but by the key of 
grammar. The Hamiltonian system opens that door without 
that key ; it even rejects the key not as an useless instrument, 
but as useless at this part of the tenqde, and as useless alto-, 
gether to those who do not intend to advance beyond its portico. 
Whether this be vi^^ht or not, at least it has authority in its 
favour. This view*of grammar is prec isely that which has 
been inculcated by the profouiidest griiinmarians which the# 
w'orld ever saw when in moments of reflection they Jiave looked 
])ack upon the means by wdfich they have made their wonder- 
ful acquirements. '' Si quid valeo,’^ says Facciolati, Cice- 
roni, Terentio, Livio, Caosari, Virgilio, Horatio, caeterisque ejus 
letatis scriptoribus debeo : nihil a me repetundarum jure pos- 
tulet Priscianus, nihil Donatus vindicet, nihil Valla, nihil 
Sanctius, nihil ille ipse, delicim quondam nostrvn Emmanuel 
Alvarus, quos omnes luui cum crepundiis vel objeci vel deposui, 
Excudere janidiu animo corum monita, excidcre leges, nihijqne 
mild potest ad stadium retardandum contiugere infestius, quam 
ttistis qiiaedam eorum recordatio, ac metus, unde solent arida, 
ac exanguia proficisci. Quid enim est aliud grammatice loqui 
quam oninino latim'^ non loqui, si credimus prmceptori maximo 
Quintiliano [Facciolati J)e Optimis Sludiis, Orationei X 
ad Grammatical, Oratio i.] Flaminio, the precursor and 
guide of Facciolati, in his great work has left the following 
among many testimonies against the practice of hindering the 
learner from entering upon a language by the previous study 
of grammar. “ Non sapete voi gin tan to tempo fa, che io sono 
inimicissimo di quelle lunghe vie, anzi laberinti di gramatioa, 
li quali costumano 4antcf i maestri di ^ondurre i pov$ri , 
discepoli Did you not know long since how much I am ad* 
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to these long roads or rather labyrinths of grammar by 
which our masters persist in dragging their poor scholars. ** By 
this method,’’ says'll Bandiera, ‘^'scholars do not even %ftrn the 

O Vs of grammar. But, if they should learn the grammar 
0 not learn the (Latin) language, which should be the 
object of their learning grammar. By these grammatical ex- 
ercises, they learn that whish they must afterwards forget, in 
'order to learn well. Whence,” adds he, we often see scholars 
go one tw6 or more times through the grammar course, con- 
demned, like Sisyphus, to roll that painful and heavy burthen 
up the steep in vain.’’ If grammar ought to be taught at any 
time,” says our own Loclje, it must be to one that can speak 
the language already ; how else can he be taugbj. the grammar 
of it? This, at least, is evident, from the practice of the wise 
and learned nations amongst the antients. They made it a 
part of education to cultivate their own, not foreign, languages. 
The Greeks counted all other nations barbarous, and bad a 
contempt for their languages. And though the Greek learning 
gained in credit amongst the Romans towards the end of their 
Commonwealth, yet it was the Roman tongue that was made 
the study of their youth ; their own language they were to 
make use of, and therefore it was their own jj^nguage they were 
instructed and exercised in.” 

But, more particularly, to determine the proper'season for 
grammar, I do not see how it can reasonably be made any one’s 
study, but as an introduction to rhetoric. When it is thought 
time to put any one upon the care of polishing his tongue, and 
of speaking better than the illiterate, then is the time for him 
to be instructed in the rules of grammar, and not before. For 
grammar being to teach men, net to speak, but to speak cor- 
rectly, and according to the ^xact rules of the tongue, which 
is one part of elegancy, there is little use of the one to liim that 
has no need of the other. Wluu’e rhetoric is not necessary, 
grammar may be spared, 1 know not why any one shoiikl 
waste his time, and beat his head about the T^atin grammar, 
who does not intend to be a critic, or make speeches, and write 
despatches in it. When any one finds in him^lf a necessity or 
disposition to study any foreign language to the bottom, and 
to be nicely exact in the knowledge of it, it wdll be time enough 
to take a grammatical survey of it. If his use of it be only to 
understand some books writ in it, without a critical knowledge 
.of the tongue itself, reading alone, as I have said, will attain 
that end, without charging the mind with the multiplied rules 
and intricacies of grammar.”— Loc/re on Education. 

^ , 18.* After a knoys^ledge of woi^ds, and an acquaintance with 
the rules of grammar have*be§n acquired, the student should 
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begin to translate from his own language into the language he 
is learni^. Up to this point, the learner's labour has been 
wholly araly tical ; his object h?is been to decompose word^ syid 
sentences j to ascertain the meaning of the one, and the struc- 
ture of the other ; from this time forward his object is the very 
reverse ; he now enters upon the synthetical part ; he learns to 
combine words and sentences, and )iow it is, that he feels the ' 
advantage, nay, the absolute necessity, of an acquaintg.nce with 
the meaning of words ; with their various inflections ; with the 
modes by which varieties of circumstance <ind differences of 
time are expressed ; with the laws according to which words 
are combined and sentences constructed ; in a w^ord, with those 
peculiarities of j combination and that idiomatical phraseology 
which constitute the peculiar genius of the language. 

Suppose the language he is studying to be the French : a 
verbal or literal translation of English into French is not now 
to be attempted, but the contrary. The English thought is to 
be expressed in the French manner and idiom, without reference 
to the structure of English phrases. The same books are to 
be used for translating from English into French as have been 
employed for translating from French into English, the advan- 
tages of which do'1:^t need to be pointed out. Suppose the 
first book that had been read were the History of Little Jack : 
the teacher ascertains for himself the exact sense of an English 
phrase or sentence: while his pupils have their attention fixed on 
the same passage in the English version, he utters the meaning 
of it in as plain and simple French as is consistent with purity 
of idiom. This he repeats once or twice distinctly. He then 
calls on the members of the class to repeat it in succession unti 
it is pronounced correctly and without much effort by each. 
After this is accomplished, the teacher translates, and the 
pupils repeat another sentence in the same way. This opera- 
tion is continued for several lessons, until the learners acquire 
a power of translating correctly for themselves, each in turn 
uttering in pure French the thought or meaning of the English 
text, assisted by the teacher whenever at a loss. The great 
efficacy of this op^ation. depends, it is obvious, on the accurate 
and familiar knowledge of words obtained before this is at- 
tempted. The same process, without such a previous know- 
ledge of words, would be extremely laborious, and attended 
with little advantage. 

19. After a certain number of exercises have been (performed 
in translating from English into FrAich, each pupil must bring 
to the master a written exercise, consisting of a part of the pre- 
ceding lesson, in order thsit ariy errors it may contain may be 

VOL. X.— w. R. X, * 
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pointed out and corrected. It is not necessary that this exer- 
cise should be long : five or six verses each time will^ be suffi- 
ciept*^ for, in writing more, probhbly the same faults will be re- 
peated. Each exercise affords a text to the teacher on which 
to found a lecture on grammar. Or of the different exercises 
that are presented to him,^ perhaps he selects that for his text 
which contains the greatest number of errors, in adverting to 
these, and in pointing out their nature, he takes care to give, 
and to cause to be comprehended, the general rule of syntax, 
which must serve as the guide in all parallel cases. And now it is, 
that the value of rules is appreciated. Being connected with 
the pupil’s urgent wants^ the practical application of them being 
immediate and direct, their use, their absolute necessity, is 
perceived and felt, and therefore the* meaning of them is easily 
and surely retained. 

The transition from rendering the subject of an English book 
into French, to the practice of expressing our own thoughts in 
it is found to be attended with no difficulty to those who (like 
the disciples of this school) have been accustomed to hear them- 
selves and others read and translate in a class. Experience 
teaches as a pretty general and uniform result, that, in about 
twenty lessons of synthesis, the student \vih have acquired the 
habit of speaking and writing idiomatically. All study beyond 
this relates not to the acquisition of language, but to the culti- 
vation of literature. 

Such are the principles which are brought into operation in 
this system ; or more correctly speaking, such are the principles, 
the combined operation of which are steadily and uniformly 
brought to bear upon the learner in every lesson. This view of 
the machinery is, we think, sufficient to account for the power 
it exerts : it shows that the results, surprising as they are, are 
the natural and necessary effects of the causes that are at work. 

We must add a word in explanation of the adjustment of the 
mechanism, the working of which involves the principles that 
^have been stated. 

Suppose a class to be formed for the purpose of learning the 
French language. Imagine the teacher witlf six, eight, or ten 
pupils to be seated around a table. The teacher and each pupil 
has in his hand, say a copy of the Gospel of St. John in the 
French tongue. The teacher brings his pupil at once to the 
study of the language, by reciting, wuth a loud articulate voice, 
the first verse, thus : Ati^ to the ; commencement, beginning ; 
itait, was ; le, the ; verbe, word ; /e, the ; verbe, word ; ctmi» was ; 
avec, with ; Dieu, God ,* et, and ; le, the ; verbe, word ; etait, 
Dieu, God. The teacher having thus recited the first 
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verse once or twice, it is read precisely in the same manner by 
the pupil, who may happen tcHsit at his riglit or left hand ; the 
pupil copying the manner and intonations of the tencfief as 
nearly as possible, and the latter instantly correcting whatever 
faults may have been made. A second pupil then translates 
precisely in the same manner, nexj a third, then a fourth/ a 
fifth, and even a tenth, if it be necessary. By this means an 
ample repetition is secured, and the pupil is made acquainted 
both with the exact meaning of every word ^nd with its sound. 
However often it may be necessary to repeat the first versf^ 
until every ])upil is perfectly familiar with every word in it, the 
class is never allowed to proceed to the^econd, until the teacher 
is satisfied thUt this object is accomplished. As soon as the 
first verse is thus perfectly known, the teacher proceeds t® the 
second, which he tianslatCvS in the same manner as the first. This 
is repeated like the former by the members of the class in suc- 
cession, the teacher taking the same care that the repetition 
goes on until every individual is perfectly familiar with cveiy 
word. The teacher then proceeds to the third verse, and in this 
manner continues to translate the first tem or twelve verses, 
which usually con‘"titute the first lesson of one hour. The lesson 
is repeated in privaitf by the pupil in the interval between the 
first and second lesson by means of the key. At the second 
lesson the mode of proceeding is precisely the same; but the 
teacher diminishes the number of icpetltions as he perceives 
that the pupils become familiar with the subject. In general, 
at the beginning of the fourth lesson, every member of the class 
can recite with facility on liearing the verses once translated. 
At the seventh lesson it is invariably found, that the class cun 
translate without the assistvmce of the teacher, further than lor 
occasional correction, or for any word that has not occurred in 
the preceding lessons. From the seventh to the tenth lesson the 
pupils translate entirely alone, whicli it is Ibuiid they can per- 
form with the utmost readiness, and with an astonishing degree 
of accuracy as to grammatical analysis and precision of meaning. 
The tenth lesson finishes the first section of the course in which 
the wdiole Gospel of St. John will have been translated. If, 
from having neglected the use of his key in private, or from any 
cause, every pupil be not perfectly acquainted with every word 
of this first section, an extra lesson or two must be given, for 
on this perfect knowledge will depend the ease and certainty 
of his future progress. • 

The second section is occupied with the Fables of Perrin. 
In the two first lessons the teacher reads a fable for each pupil. 
At the third, or, at most, at the fourth lesson, the pupil cun 

X 2 • 
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translate alone. He continues to do so until the end of the section, 
when he will have read in class the whole of the fables. Teachers 
wh6 begin for the first time on this system, from want of habit, 
may, perhaps, find some difficulty in rendering as much as is 
here mentioned at each lesson : this, for a short period,* may 
niahe the difference of a ksson or two in the section, which 
may be met by prolonging the lesson a quarter of an hour, or 
by giving one or two extra lessons. 

At the beginning of the third section, two or three lectures 
are given by the teacher on the principles of grammar generally, 
particularly in the theorj^ of the verbs and other words which 
change their^terminations. A grammar containing the declen- 
sions and the conjugations is put into each pupiPs hands, not to 
be learnt by heart, but to be carefully read, in order that the 
teacher’s lectures may be better comprehended.' From this 
time, that is, from the beginning of the third section, the pupil 
regularly studies the tlieory and construction of the language 
while he is exercised in its ])ractice. The usual custom is, to 
read in this section the Recueil Choisi, after which any book in 
the language can be read. The progress of the pupil will now 
depend chiefly upon the degree in which hg uses the talent he 
has acquired. At the beginning of the fourth section, the pupil 
translates from English into French in the manner which has 
been already described, which together with writing exercises, 
and bolding conversations, in the French language with his 
teacher, he continues until the end of the course. 

Experiments have been made in the fairest way that can be 
conceived, for the express purpose of putting the power of 
the system to the test. A number of individuals subscribed 
certain sums of money, in order that Mr. Hamilton might be 
enabled to have under his sole care and direction for six months 
twelve boys, of from twelve to fourteen years of age. It was 
stipulated that these boys should have had no previous instruc- 
tion of any kind excepting in the elementary arts of reading 
and writing. Eight boys out of the twelve were obtained and 
placed underMr. Hamilton’s care. They were the children of poor 
pepple, selected on the sole ground stated in the extract we are 
about to cite. At the expiration of the six months the progress 
they had made was ascertained by a public examination, the 
result of which was recorded in the papers of that day. We 
give an extract from the Morning Chronicle of Wednesday, 
Nov. 16, 1826. Hamiltonian System, --We yeste^^y were 
present at an examination of eight lads, who have befeti under 
Mr. Hamilton, since some tim^ in the month of May last, with 
a view to ascertain the efficacy of M's system in communicating 
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a knowledge of languages. These eight lads, all of them be- 
tween the ages of twelve and fourteen, are the children of poor 
people, who, when they were first placed under Mr. Hafniiton, 
possessed no other instruction than common reading and writing. 
Thejfc were obtained from a common country school, through 
the interposition of a member of pafliament, who takes an active 
part in promoting charity schools throughout the country ;’and 
the choice was determined by the consent of the parents, and 
not by the cleverness of the boys. 

They have been employed in learning Latin, French, and, 
latterly^ Italian ; and yesterday they were examined by several 
distinguished individuals, among whom we r^^cpgiiized John 
Smith, esq. M. P. ; G, Smith, esq. M. P. ; Mr. J. Mill, the 
historian of British India ; major Carnac ; major Thompson ; 
Mr. Cowell, and others. They first read different portions of 
the Gospel of St. John, in Latin, and of Ccesar’s Commentaries, 
selected by the visitors. The translation was executed with an 
ease, which it would be in vain to expect in any of the boys 
who attend our common schools, even in their third or fourth 
year ; and proved, that the principle of exercising the attention 
of boys to the uttermost, during the process by which the 
meaning of the word# is fixed in their memory, hail given them 
a great familiarity with so much of the language as is contained ^ 
in the books above alluded to. Their knowledge of the parts 
of speech was respectable, but not so remarkable, as the Ha- 
miltonian system follows the natural mode of acquiring language, 
and only employs the boys in analysing, when they have already 
attained a certain familiarity with any language. 

The same experiments were repeated in French and Italian, 
with the same success ; and, upon the whole, we cannot but 
tJiink the success has been complete. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a more impartial mode of putting any system to the test, 
than to make such an experiment on the children of our pea- 
santry.” 

A branch of the Hazelwood School has been recently estab- 
lished at Tottenham, under the name of the Bruce Castle School. 
Of this institution we shall have occasion to speak, w^hen we 
consider the government of boys, by far the most importint, 
and unhappily the most neglected, part of education. In the 
mean time, in answer to inquiries which have been put to the 
heads of this establishment, in order to ascertain the result of 
their e^jg^rience, with reference to the Hamiltonian system, we 
are abl^Ao lay before our readers Ihe following statement. — 

system in principle strongly resembling the Hamiltonian 
had long been in use at H«zel\^ood, and is described in Public 
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Education, p. 127.* About nine niontlis ago, however, the plan 
pursued by Mr. IJamilton was, ^to some extent, adopted at 
Haael^vood and Bruce Castle. At first it was introduced with 
great caution, and the whole proceeding was considered as an 
experiment : subsequently, however, it has been consideral^ ex- 
tended and the greater part of ^he instruction given in the different 
languages, is now conveyed nearly in the maimer pointed out 
by Mr. Hemiilton. In this proceeding, however, we think it ne- 
cessary to observe the following rules : 1. We do not allow our 
pupils to construe 'a single sentence llamiltonianly, without at 
the same time satisfying ourselves that whilst they receive the 
signification ,<^iidividiialf words, they also fully understand the 
aggregate meaning of the whole. VVith this vie\^.vve enjoin our 
pupils, when they come to any passage which they do not en- 
tirely understand, to announce their ignorance by some con- 
ventional signal, such us raising the liand : the teacher then 
gives the necessary explanation and the lesson proceeds. Fur- 
ther, lest any )>upil should peglect such necessary application, 
the teacher himself directs occasional questions to any who may 
appear less intelligent or attentive than their class-fellows. 
These questions and explanations of course occupy some time : 
they liowever have the important effect of pxciting the interest, 
and eve)i of exercising the judgment, of the pupil, v\iid they pre- 
vent the acquirement of a very common but a very dangerous 
habit, that of tianslating merely with reference to the words, 
without receiving any distinct ideas as to the matter. In the 
classes where the living languages are taught, these questions 
and explanations are given in the language under study, and 
thus become a direct means ol‘ conveying instruction. At first 
it is frequently necessary wholly or partly to translate them, 
but this necessity is soon removed by practice. To render this 
the more easy, a considerable })ortion of time is devoted in the 
louder classes to direct instruction in conversation, 2. We think 
it highly desirable that the pupil’s attention should be directed 
for a long time to one author, in order that he may by con- 
tinued practice, become familiar with the style, and prepare 
himself for overcoming its difficulties with ease. Indeed where 
the works of a particulaa’ author are not remai'kably numerous or 

* In rccomwcnding to the study of the reader the volume bearing the 
above title, in which the principles of the system pursue^ at Hasselwood 
and Bruce Castle, are fully developed, we not only perforin an act of jus- 
tice to the work itself j but a sei^rice to the cause of education in general. 
That valuable work is gradually forcing itself on the attention even of 
distipit countries, and we have a ISwcdish version of it now before us, enti- 
tled “ Allman Uppfostran.*'— 
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dissimilar, we consider it better that the whole should be trans- 
lated, and the rapidity of the Hamiltonian method generally 
renders it possible to accomplish this in a comparatively^ ^ovt 
space of time. 3. As soon as a class has acquired such fa- 
miliarity with an author as to render the rapid perusal a matter 
of no difliculty, the pupils are alNpwed to work individually, 
each being furnished with a copy ol^his author, and with a dic- 
tionary: to this method, however, we do not resort until we 
find that the pupils can read at least as^miich individually 
as they can collectively. When the class proceeds in this 
manner, it is, of course, impossible that the teacher should ex- 
amine each pupil upon the whole of his lessons^^^^ie demands 
from each an accurate translation of some particular ])art not 
previously notified, and in the remainder of the lesson lie only 
selects the more difficult words, or asks a few questions as to 
the subject matter. With lespect to the dead languages, this 
practice is of course confined to tlic upper classes : as regards 
the living tongues it extends much lower down. 4. We are 
careful to give regular grammatical instruction, that which 
many people suppose the Hamiltonian system to exclude. We 
do not mean to say,that w e compel our pupils to spend much of 
their time in learnifig tlie grammar-book by rote, or even in 
perusing that which they have previously construed, though i 
neither of these exercises do we entirely neglect ; but we give 
them regular practice in translation into the languages under 
study, and we take every opportunity of leading them first to 
understand, and afterwards to explain, any errors, which they 
may make. The initiatory books which we use for this purpose 
are, in Greek, Howard’s Exercises and Dunbar’s Exercises; in 
Latin, MacgowaiTs First Lessons, Ellis’s Exercises, and Hunt 
and Clarke’s English Version of Eutropius, and in French, 
Chevalier’s liixercises. In order to prevent the barbarisms 
used in the Hamiltonian system acting upon the English 
phraseology of our pupils, we set apart a portion of the day for 
the performance of lessons W'here the old style of a more liberal 
construction is still retained : for our youngest pupils we make 
use of books with translations, such as the Hazelwood Phsedrus, 
Logan’s Corderius, or Caesar’s British Invasion, edited by Taylor. 
— tJpon the whole, from what we have ourselves seen, we are of 
opinion, that Mr. Hamilton has made a most important im- 
provement in the method of acquiring languages. We have 
met with many persons who have mjstakenly supposed that the 
Hamiltonian system is a mere contrivance, by which the teacher 
manages to save his own time a^d trouble at the expense of his 
pupil’s improvement. The*fact, however, as will be found* by 
experiment, is far otherwise. The Hamiltonian teacher has 
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every moment of his time fully occupied : he is called upon for 
constant care and attention, only, he has the satisfaction of feel- 
ing*tlitEit his efforts are producing a distinct and important effect 
in the progress of his pupils. Whilst this system is of high 
importance even to the talented pupil, inasmuch as it enables 
him to proceed with increaj«ed rapidity, to his less fortunate 
neighbour it is invaluable,' as it renders that tolerably easy 
which woftld otherwise be impossible.” 

Mr. Steven’s little pamphlet, reports the result of an expe- 
riment, which shews that if any one chose to commence at an 
earlier period, with the teaching of grammar, and the practice 
of parsing, it ft no difficiflt matter to do so in combination with 
the Hamiltonian method. The ^Jjeriment wa^ made in two 
classes, the first of which consisted of four boys, of from twelve 
to fourteen years of age, selected, not on account of their pos- 
sessing any remarkable aptitude to learn languages, or any 
unusual habits of application, but because their previous acquire- 
rneiits were similar, and they were nearly of the same age. 
Three of them had made a little progress in the language pre- 
viously, having read the prose of Valpy’s Delectus, and pos^ 
sessing the acquaintance with grammar usua\ at that stage of- 
advancement ; but the fourth, and one of Hie elder, had never 
made any attempt to acquire any other than his native tongue, 
and his. education in every respect had been much neglected. 
At the commencement of the Christmas vacation, 1826, they 
had translated Hamilton’s first book, the Gospel of St. John. 
At the same period of the following year, 1827, they had read the 
following : — l/Homond’s Epitomes Historise Sacrse ; fourteen 
of the first Lives of Nepos ; four books of Ccesar’s Gallic War ; 
Sallust’s Ju^urthiiie and Catiline Wars ; four plays of Terence ; 
first book of Livy. 

An experiment of the success of this combination of 
the two methods, when applied to the Greek language, 
was begun at the same time with the two younger of this 
class : in the space of five months, though previously unac- 
quainted even with the Greek characters, they had trans- 
lated the Gospel of John, of Matthew, the half of Mark, and 
the'half of the prose of Dalzell’s Analecta Minora. 

Two other boys, one eight years and a half old, and the other 
ten, whose previous education had been more carefully. superin- 
tended, and who possessed at the commencement of the expe- 
riment, a tolerably familiar jpicquaintance with the inflexions of 
nouns, verbs, &c., translated within the period of fourteen 
months, the Gospel of John; Epitome Historiae Sacrae; Phsedrus, 
with the exception of a few fabfes ; •Nepos; Caesar’s Gallic and 
Civil Wars, with the ekception of about half of the last 
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book of the latter; Sallust’s Jugurthine and Catiline Wars; 
Livy, half of the first book ; ^Ovid, 2,300 v^erses ; and Virgil, 
the first book. Upon an average, they did not devotf inore 
than two hours and a half per day, to the Latin lan- 
guage, including the time they were so occupied with their 
teacher. Doctor Morell examined*^ these boys, and bears the 
following testimony to their progresis, and to the excellency of 
the system which secured it. — I believe the great majority of 
boys who have read Nepos, Caesar and Sallust, in the usual 
way, would be unable to translate them ofP hand, in any part, 
at the pleasure of the examiner, with as much accuracy and 
readiness, as was done by the M— »s forme; and they not 
only construed better, but shewed greater grammatical accu- 
racy in parsing, than is commonly done at the end of three or 
four years, by boys several years older. What had been done 

by F r at a later age was quite as satisfactory in proof of 

the working of the present plan ; and F ’s gave good proof 

of its effect in Greek, as well as Latin. Tlie result of wnat I 
have seen in these cases, and of what I have experienced in others, 
is an entire conviction, that, by combining the use of exact lite- 
ral translations, with the study of grammar, and the practice of 
parsing, from the agi^of nine to eleven, so much may be acquired 
both in Latin and Greek, as will make the future progress easy 
and certain ; and what is of the greatest importance, this can * 
be effected, not only without labour and attention^ on the part 
of the child, but without any of that waste of strength, and 
hopeless endeavour to overcome unconquerable difficulty, which 
often and naturally produce an utter hatred of all learning in 
young children.’^ 

It seems that the education of one of these boys had been 
much neglected in every respect. He had never made any 
attempt at learning a foreign language — he was unacquainted 
with the principles of the grammar of his own his talents 
were rather below than above mediocrity — his previous acquire- 
ments of every kind were very small — he had no habits of appli- 
cation ; and school, either from the injudicious treatment of the 
master, or some other such cause, had become his abhorrence, 
as a place of uninteresting toil and drudgery. He joined* the 
first Latin class ; and the interest which the study excited in 
him appeared to effect immediately an entire change in his cha- 
racter and habits. From the commencement, it seemed to form 
his delight — he was rarely seen from his desk, but at the 


* We suppose the doctor has accidentally omitted some such word as 
cessive*' here. • * • 
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entreaty of his school-fellows, — his books were his almost con- 
stant companions— ^he had entered upon the task voluntarily, and 
there^as nothing Yo prevent his abandoning it, whenever he so 
pleased ; but he never manifested the least desire to relinquish 
the undertaking. At the expiration of the first year, he read 
Terence and Livy in a veryjntelligent and gratifying manner ; 
and. as a further proof of the interest which he felt in this kind 
of study,, and his eagerness to make himself master of the 
language, some weeks before the conclusion of the year, he had 
read for his own pkasure and amusement, without the know- 
ledge of his teacher, and in addition to his daily employment, 
the whole of Nepos, within the space of seventeen days.*' 

We think we need not seek for further proof, cthat the time 
and labour saved by this system are extremely great ; that the 
certainty of making the acquisition, if this system be employed, 
is absolute, and that for both these reasons, it is the imperative 
duty of those who are intrusted with the instruction of youth 
to avail themselves of it. We must not close this paper, al- 
though it lias already swollen to a much greater length than we 
anticipated, without adverting for a moment to that modifica- 
tion of the system, suggested by Mr. Hamilton, by which the 
elementary art of reading is taught. * 

Who cannot recollect the ingenious expedients which \y.ere 
" adopted by our good nurses and mothers to induce us 
to attend to our horn-books, and of the glorious resistance 
we offered to every contrivance that could be devised. 
What weeks and months, and even years passed away ! 
what scoldings ! what placings in the corner ! what painful 
exhibitions, and now and then what painful applications, of the 
rod, did the acquisition of that Vile art of learning to read cost, 
and during the process, what eager longings were endured 
after ball, top, marbles, kite, every thing in fact, but that 
abominable A was an Archer, so merry and gay, B was a Butcher, 
I dare to say. ** Come hither, Charles,*' is a modern invention, 
and introducing a child to a comparative paradise. We should 
opine that some time about the year 1849, all the little boys 
and girls in the country will have great reason to make mention 
of Mr. Hamilton in a thanksgiving in their morning and evening 
prayers. 

Five years ago, in the gaol at Montreal/’ says Mr. Hamil- 
ton, I formed the prisoners into classes : among them was an 
Englishman of twenty-five years, who did not know a letter. 
Having given the class the fivst lesson, 1 appointed one of the 
prisoners my substitute, and by him the lessons were continued 
three or four times a day, for ten day^s, at the end of which I 
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^ain visited them, and found to my astonishment, that the 
^iglishman read his Testament with facility and delight, and to 
jise his own words, blessed the*day he had bfeen committed to 
prison,’’ * 

Here was an adult who did not know a letter, taught to read 
with facility in the space of ten days. Mr. Hamilton at once 
saw the value of the instrument he fed been so fortunate as, to 
obtain. 

Instead of beginning by teaching the prisoners above-men- 
tioned, their letters,” continues he, “by whi^h six months are 
nearly thrown away, and afterwards oblige them to spell for six 
months longer, I gave each a single^ page of words of one 
syllable, such 5^ they were perfectly familiar with, formed into 
phrases likely to be remembered, such as, ‘ the cat eats mice 
‘ the dog hunts the hare ‘ John was a good boy.’ In 
about fifteen such phrases, it was contrived to make all the 
letters of the alphabet enter. The teacher having given to 
each person his book, began to spell the first word loudly, dis- 
tinctly, and articulately, pointing out each letter as he pro- 
nounced it to one pupil; t, h, e, — the ; the second pupil repeats 
articulately t, h, e, — the ; then follows the third, and so to the 
end of the class, each member following in his tuin, and point- 
ing to each letter as ft is articulated by himself, by the teacher, 
or by another pupil. The first word having thus gone through - 
the class, the second is repeated by the teacher, and goes its 
round of the class in like manner, and so to the end of the phrase : 
one round of the words will almost aWays sufiice to enable 
any member of the class to know perfectly every letter and 
every word in the phrase ; but if not, let the phrase be repeated. 
The teacher then reads the phrase, and is followed by every 
member of the class who reads it in his turn. A second phrase 
is then begun, and it will be found, that in about three quarters 
of an hour, four phrases will be so perfectly known, that the 
pupils will be able to take the words backwards as well as for- 
wards, and to spell and read them with facility. In about three 
lessons of equal length, every member of a class may be taught 
with infallible certainty not only his alphabet, but to spell and 
read the whole of the phrases in his first book or page, an^ is 
then qualified to begin any other of the same kind, but more 
extensive, occasionally introducing words of two syllables, or 
even three if they are words which the pupil is already ac- 
quainted with. 1 ne history of Joseph, or any other little simple , 
liistory may now be given him, and*it will be found, that with 
three or four lessons a day, such as I have described, a child 
from seven to ten will in oje month be able to read any paft of 
the Testament with facility/’ , 
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This account relates to adults or to children of seven years 
old or upwards : the plan suggested, however, is adapted to the 
instruction of the youngest child whom his fond mother is 
anxious to amuse. Sitting upon her knee, with the cat he has 
been in the habit of fondling, by his side, the infant as soon as 
be can speak, may in this inode be taught to read the sentence— 
'' the cat eats mice/' By i^arying the sentences so as to include 
all the letters of the* alphabet, and by taking care that they all 
relate to objects with which the child is familiar, he may be 
taught his alphabet, enabled to read, and to spell every word 
he reads, at an extremely early age, and in an incredibly 
short space of time. Avd all this he may be taught, not as a 
lesson, but as an amusement, as an expedient to occupy his 
attention, and esp^ally to exercise his faculty of imitation, 
the exercise of which anbrds at that age extraordinary delight, 
apparently as great as is derived from any source whatever. 

No doubt it will be said, that it is useless to attempt a course 
of instruction at this early period, and that no time is ultimately 
gained by it. But the real question is, whether pleasure be a 
good ; whether the gratification of which a sensitive and intel- 
lectual being is capable, ought to be cultivated, and whether it 
be just and wise to affbrd or to withhold the satisfaction which 
results from the exercise of its different faculties, from the 
earliest period those faculties are capable of exertion. If 
the communication of useful knowledge be in this manner 
the inlet to enjoyment — enjoyment which but for that informa- 
tion would not have been experienced, there can be no question 
that this early acquisition of knowledge is a good. We do not 
see how a regular and systematic course of instruction — that is 
regular and systematic on the part of the mother or teacher can 
be commenced too early, if to instruct a child be to amuse it 
with the greatest certainty, and with the most complete success. 
This above all others is the age for language. The occupation, 
the delight, of the infant is to make itself acquainted with 
individual objects, and to name them. The different organs 
which constitute the apparatus of the voice, are at this age so 
mobile, so obedient to the will, that they can be made to articu- 
late any sounds whatever, with the utmost ease. Words and 
their pronunciation might thus be acquired to an indefinite 
extent in the period of infancy. The words and the pronun- 
ciation of any number of languages, which it could be thought 

• desirable to possess, might in this manner be acquired at this 
early age, and W frequent daily repetition, might be retained in 
the memory. Grammar, of course, must form the object of a 
much later study, but at an age whiqh has been hitherto almost 

* universally thought iucaprible of any useful occupation, a ccjpia 
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verhorum of an indefinite number of languages, might certainly 
be acquired — acquired as an aqiusement, as a means of afford- 
ing the child some of the most pleasurable sensations, of wlii<;h, 
at that early period, it is susceptible. Those who have in- 
terested themselves in the establishment of infant schools, and 
have observed the operation of these^institutions, although they 
were first set on foot merely to proifiote the physical comforts 
of the children of the poor, to secure them from the contamina- 
tion of vicious example, to save them from the wretchedness, 
inseparable at their tender years from neglecA, to give them a 
taste for cleanliness, to keep them warm in winter, and to train 
them to habits of attention and order, »entertain no doubt that 
they might be made the instruments of accomplishing much 
more important results. They have a natural connection with, 
and 'they might be made essentially subservient to, the objects 
pursued in national schools. As a medium of conveying the 
instruction to be communicated in an infant school, as a 
means of exciting the attention, atid maintaining and per- 
fecting what may be termed, the pantomimic part of the appa- 
ratus, which in practice is found to be so serviceable, the plan 
suggested by ^Hamilton is admirably adapted. The in- 
terest, the delight which the children take in the occupation, 
without regarding, without knowing the end in view, are most 
remarkable. Mr. Skene, who has taken a particular interest in 
this humble department of instruction, — humble if the quantity 
of knowledge communicated on any one day to any one indi- 
vidual be considered, but most important, if the ultimate amount 
to all be regarded, received in the year 1825 at Florence 
from the school of Chiara, superintended by the master Signor 
Abate Bracciolini, twelve boys of from six to eight years of 
age. All these boys knew the letters of the alphabet, but 
nothing more. Mr. Skene began by making them repeat after 
him, in the manner described by Mr. Hamilton, words which 
were familiar to them, arranged in sentences of the most simple 
structure. This process was repeated daily. In the space of 
a fortnight, every one of these boys had learned to read. This 
fact was established by a public examination of the class, 
in the presence, among others, of the marquis Pucci, Ihe 
marchese Tempi, and a Neapolitan gentleman. Mr. Skene 
states that the most remarkable circumstance attending this 
experiment was, the happiness of the boys themselves, whose 
surprise and delight at the achievement they had accomplished, 
they could not conceal, and scarcely knew how to express. 
Of this we can well conceive, for there is no age at which the 
acquisition of knowledge is* not a source of satisfaction 
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to a ^ild, and the jnore it receives, the more happy it 
is. Mr. Skene was requested to arrange on the same system 
the lA^hool of the cojint JBardi, which he did by training some 
of the mor^e advanced of the boys for monitors. We have seen 
acconnts from Florence, of a recent date, - in which it is stated, 
that these schools continiie4o flourish ; that the system has b^n. 
extendi to other schools, and that the still further extension of 
it is pTobable. ■ In school in Lordship-lane, Stoke Newington, 
established, we believe^ chiefly by the exertions of William Allen, 
the system has be'fen in part adopted, not completely, and there- 
jFore not with full success : yet the master of this school states, 
tliat he usually teaches tiie youngest children the letters of the 
alphabet in the course of three days, and thut they learn to 
read withj^propprtionate rapidity. The process of instruction, 
when con^^e^in a rational manner is, it cannot be too often 
repeated, of gratification. If this j^rocess can be 
better condt^^ed, if this gratification can be rendered greater, 
(of which theft^'can be no doubt) in large numbers, we do not 
see why the children of the poor should exclusively enjoy the 
privilege. Wo ; do not see why there . should not be infant 
schools for the middle and for the higher classes, to which 
children might resort for a certain number of hours every day, 
for the purposes of health and amusement ; that is, for being 
trained to, exercises fitted for their years, and for receiving 
instruction a^pted to their capacity. Were such schools to 
become genrfal— were every thing done in these schools which 
might be done for the acquisition of language in the manner 
and to the extent already indicated,^ — were every thing done in 
these schools which might be done to make their active, 
noisy, but happy inmates, perfect masters of any two of their 
members, their hands, as applied only to two arts, those of 
writing and drawing — to look no further at present than this — 
if only this were done, what would be the result, when children 
thus instructed entered into higher schools, prepared in like 
manner to receive them, and to carry on the work begun. 
That result it is impossible to trace at present. We snail, 
liowever, return to the subject, which the more we dwell upon, 
the more deeply we feel to be connected with the truest welfare 
of mankind. 
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Abt. in. — 1. Mimoires sur flmperatrite Josephine^ ses Contemporains, 
Cour de Navarre et de la MaJttrjta^gn, Tome 1 & 2. Paris. 1829. 

2. Mimoires sur Napoieon, V Imperatrice Marie^-Louise et la Cow^dt^ 
Tuileriesj ovec des Notes du prisonnkr de SainterHiUne, Parid. 
1828. , , . 

3. Mimoires sur la Cour de Louis Napolem, sur la Holkmde, Paris. 
' 1828 .^ .. •• • 

4*.^ Mimoires Anecdotiques sur Vhiterieur du Palais, et sur,quelques 
ivinemens de VJEmpire depuis 1805 1816, pour sefvir d , 

Vkistoire de NapolcfPx, Par L. F. J. Bausjbet,* Anoien Prefet du 
, Palais Imperial. Tome 3 et 4*. Paris. 1829. 

^HE subject of these volumes is the*Imperial court of Na-T 

S oleou : they form altogether a very tolerable account of 
onaparte family, of the two empresses, and th^rrespec-' 
live adherents ; and give an amusing and sometimes an in- 
structive description or tlie persons aud things wluch-went to 
make up the gorgeous pageant now passed away. All of them 
abound in personal anecdote, excepting the volume Which regards 
the king of Holland (which is a political view of Louis’s short 
reign, and differs in its nature from the others), in character- 
istic sayings, and piquant sketches of the social condition of 
France, or at least of the higher classes of Paris, under the sway 
of Napoleon. The first has for its text the Character of Jo- 
sephine ; it may be inferred, that it is written by rt niece, of 
Madame de Genlis, a daughter of her brother, the marquis 
Ducrest. In company with her mother on the return of the 
i’amily from emigration, she made a long stay with Josephine at 
Malmaison and Navarre, the two residences of the ex-empress after 
the divorce. Josephine treated her with great kindness, and more 
than even her ordinary affability, so that she possessed some 
good opportunities of observing closely the disposition of a person 
who had shared the early fortunes, and subsequently the throne, 
of the most extraordinary man the world has seen, and who 
was afterwards called upon to make one of the greatest sacri- 
fices ever demanded at the hands of a woman. The retired 
court of Josephine was frequented by many remarkable persons, 
and partly from the stores of the ex-empress herself, and part^ 
from those of her family and friends. Mademoiselle Ducrest 
had before her a fine harvest of materials for compiling a work 
of personal history. The situation of Josephine, too, was one 
of peculiar difficulty aud delicacy ; and it is a lesson in human 
nature, to consider the admirable manner in which she con 
ducted herself under the trying circumstances of her situation. 
We are pleased with Madenjpiselle Ducrest’s book, but we are 
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by no raeans jn love with the authoress; she is spiteful, and 
generally prefers the scandalous side of a story. Being of a 
nol^le and eiuigiant family, aitd at the same time enjoying the 
fSvour of the imperial gq^vernmeliti she finds some trouble in 
reconciling her position with thejMelity due to the Bourbons. 
She loved Josepnine, consideredf^e dignity of France settled 
under Napoleoif, and ^tierfshed the "" souvenir*' of the Bourbons ; 
since their return, of course souvenir is converted into a more 
substantial kind of loyalty : — this gives the writer a truckling 
and time-serving air ^ she is, moreover, always complaining of 
her ^^horrible misfortunes," and, in short, when she is not 
telling a story she isj very disagreeable. We recognise a 
family likeness to the celebrated Madame de ^Genlis, who, by 
the way, has adopted, her niece tells us, an admirable plan of 
preserving her repose; the. moment she finds her name men- 
tioned in a book, whether for praise or blame, she lays it down, 
never n^ore to take it up. 

Madame Durand is a more straight-forward person, and, as 
we should think, a more amiable one ; her book is not so f^ll 
of mots, but it contains more information. It abounds with 
minute details respecting the private life of Napoleon and the 
empress Marie Louise, and affords ann^b " materials for esti- 
mating the personal character both of the emperor and his 
imperial spouse. 

The Comte de Bausset is every inch a prefet du pa/ais ; 
faithful, flattering, precise, ceremonious, minute, courteous, and 
gallant. He served both empresses* and speaks of both in the 
language of respectful affection ; if he prefers the last one, it 
is only from her more legitimate claims to be served by a noble 
menial. It is true, he nevet sees either, except in the most 
gracious point of view ; has no ear but for the sweetest accents, 
and seems unconscious tiuit a crowned head is ever out of 
temper or in error. 

Bausset is a kind of French" Boswell : his office placed him 
in honourable attendance at every imperial meal ; he accom- 
panied his master on his foreign expedition, and always pre- 
ceded him to prepare his residence in compaity with the other 
gi:and officers of the household. In Spain, Bausset was dis- 
covered to know Spanish, and the emperor employed him 
in translating the intercepted correspondence. Since that time 
ug to 1814, Bausset was a favourite, and something of a con- 
fidant ; he had an undissemblcd respect and affection for his 
master, and his report of h(s private life is exceedingly ag^eable 
and intelligent, and it is written with courtly It 

mpst be remembered that Bautsetis a gentleman ^«W^B|iiy and 
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education ; and, though he stood by the side of Napoleon’s table 
while he was at dinner, this was reckoned a service of honour, 
which at the time half the emigtc nobility wo Aid have beei>too 
glad to accept. On one occasion, indeed, he was called upon 
for a more substantial exer(i^^^of his functions. When Napo 
leon communicated to poor Jfesephin§ his decided intention to 
divorce her, she was seized with ^ violent fit of hysteric^. The 
eniperor greatly agitated, and yet anxious to avoid the, circum- 
stance getting wind, called Baussct in, and asked him if he 
thought he had sufticient strength to take the*empress iij) from 
the floor and carry her to her own apartments. The passage 
lay down a very narrow winding stone* staircase ; the emperor 
led the way wiih a caudle, and M. de Bausset succeeded, 
though .at the risk of tumbling the whole party down stairs 
together. Mademoiselle Ducrest paints him to the life in a red 
velvet coat, very stout and large, with a fat formal wife in a 
gown of the same stuff that decorated her husband’s poitly 
form. An anecdote he tells of himself is also highly character- 
istic. When at Vienna with the second ex-empress, one sultry 
evening, he was walking in the gardens of the suburbs. 
Separated only from him by some shrubs, were three ladies 
who were talking togetjicr : — ‘"Oh, that I had thtit bright moon/’ 
said one of them, ""or rather him who could give it me.” — '" I 
am sure,” said another, it is not any of these sleepy Germans 
who pace about here, thinking of nothing but their pipes, that 
you can expect to give it you.” — ""The moon !” said the third, 
"" I had much rather have an ice;” all the ladies agreed that 
ices in the garden would be charming. The Comte de Bausset 
glided away to the confectioner’s, and in a few minutes a tray 
of ices and fruits was spread before them. The ladies demanded 
of the confectioner to whom they were indebted ; he pointed 
out M. de Bausset, and they had, he says, tlie “ inexpressible 
politeness” to insist that he should share his own refreshments. 
The ladies, M. de Bausset knew very well, were the countess Su- 
varov, and two nieces of prince Narishkin. Tlie first and second 
volumes, of his anecdotes appeared about a year ago ; the third 
and fourth were put into our hands as we were reading the 
"" Memoires Contemporains.” The writers of these several vvorRs 
are all in different interests, and according to their fortunes have 
different partialities, but it is satisfactory to find, that in the 
main they all agree ; more especially are they in accord. reapect- 
ing the personal character of Napoleon. Madame Durand is 
especially minute on this point ; so much so, indeed, as to have' 
excited tbe^lj^icule of some of tl^je pretended wits of Paris, who 
find it convenient now to lUiigh at details respecting a man 
voj,. x.~w. R. > * 
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whose old boots, a short time ago, they would have fallen down 
and worshipped. 

,Tice most minifte details respecting 'great men, that is to say, 
men wdio tower ovl^r their -igeiier^tktn in power of any kind, have 
ever been objects of universid^fe^i^t. While we record with 
care that Aloji^^r was cfookea^i??bked, and Ctesar bald, why 
slrould laiigffM Mj1Sllai5^ie XJ^urand, who tells us that Napoleon 
soiled several pair of white casimere breeches every day, so care- 
less was lie in his entiug? M. lUot, the celebrated mathema- 
tician, in his Life^of Nsewton, tells us that that great philosopher 
when he lifted his cover and found nothing under it but the 
bones of the chicken, c.v]iich the lover of the cook had just 
sumptuously been picking, ho exclaimed, ‘'Well! I did not 
know I had dined.’*. And may not then M. de Bausset tell 
us, tlutt; Napoleon, when working in bis closet, sometimes kept 
dinner waiting till eleven o’clock at night, and that in the mean 
time twenty-three pullets were successively roasted and served 
up, that one should be hoi at the-l^hiomeiit of his entering the 
room, or wliy should we not listen to Madame Durand, who 
informs us that the emperor frecpiently forgot that he had drank 
his demi-tasse of cofleo after dinner, and asteng for it again, 
would maintain that it had never beei? given to him? The 
truth is, that in spile of grave philosophers and formal critics, 
such details always were and always will lie interesting, when 
they relate to a person who has so distinguished liimself above 
his fellow men, whether for good or evil, as Napoleon Boiaapnrte. 
Relying at any rate on our own feelings on the subject, we shall 
give an account of wliat has amused and interested ourselves 
in the perusal of these volumes, the main object of which is to 
inform the world of tho.se small particulars which slip through 
the great net of history. 

Madame Durand’s Memoirs of Maria Louise, have an advan- 
tage above the rest, arising from the MSS. having been 
perused by “ the prisoner of St. Helena” himself, as it is now 
the fashion in France to call Najioleon. Whenever lie con- 
sidered tliat an anecdote was unfounded or incorrect, he has very 
lajjonically expressed his opinion in the margin : he invariably 
under such circumstances inscribed the word faux at the end 
of the paragrajdi. These passages, Madame Durand has had 
the Qi^i^our to distinguish from the rest, and has added the 
commentary. She does not, liowever, always bow 
16 Napoleon’s authorityt-in silent humility, but maintains 
that his gOQ,d natui^e often led him to disbelieve anecd?Ptes pre- 
judicial lodris friemW, oil the csole^ ground that %e co^ not 
tolerate the fefea of the ii; truth. Be this as it may, this ©on- 
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demnation of a part of Madame Durand’s narrative, confers an 
authenticity ii))on the r^emaiiKler. If further testimony in her 
favour were wanted^^ it is supplied by the foflowing fact. ' The 
duchess d’AngoulOme, praisetvorthy courtesy, caused it 
to be intimated to the Maria Louise, that if there 

were persons left behiml in Parin^ whoii^ Avislied to be 
protected, she, the daupliinoss, a^oiMI tal^e care that their 
interests shoidd be attended to. Maria Louise spn^ a list of 
four persons, three men and one woman : the woman w^as 
Madame Durand. * 

But, to proceed to the conduct of Napoleon. The f^ieat mis- 
take of Napoleon was, not to peiceivc that liis majesty or royalty 
was altogether of a different nature iiom that enjoyed by liis 
crowned brethren : lliat lyis power, founded on totaliy did'ercnt 
})rinciples, was to be preserved by totally different means, lit* 
well knew that in othfer states “ the divinity tliat doth liedge a 
king” was mainly protected by the ceiemonial of courts, ])y the 
splendor of palaces, by the number of titled valets, liy the 
difliculty of approach, by the crowded anti-chamlier, and tin* 
luxury of dress and equijiage. All this undoubtedly scarves to 
blind and delud^'^a .(leople : but it was liy no means the inter(‘sl 
of Najioleon either tf) blind or to dtdiule on any subject save 
that of national glory. There u as sidficient to im]njse in his 
genius, his power, his com^uest, and liis de signs ; and he be- 
trayed a culpable weakness when, lovgelliug; Ins pioper claims 
to respect, he begun to labour at an nngvacefid imitation of 
the old pride of hereditary kings, their noubensieal ceremonies, 
their absurd exclusions ; those stupid attempts to draw a dis- 
tinction between one man and anotiier, as if between beings of 
two species. All this might be ingenious enougli as a jiai t of 
king-craft; but Napoleon should have known that king-craft 
was^ not his trade. 11 ])ower grew out of tlie extinction of the 
old parade, and he should have souglil better models for his 
display than the traditions of the old obsolete Bourbons. 
Instead of raking the Faubourg Rt. Germain for revenauts, who 
could tell him how the Cajiets used to dine and drive, he should 
have formed his entourage of the persons who represented J.he 
modern as opposed to the ancient era. Tlie genius of his rise 
forbade any distinctions besides tliose of merit. Aptness in a 
man for the situation in which he was placed ought to have 
formed the ground-work of his hierarchy; and had 

any f^jiKiuritism it should, consistei^tly with his circumstances, 
have b^n |;),estowed on nothing, save military or- ministerial 
talent:' no sooner^ hc*vever, ai rived at, the possesision 

of supfeine pow'er than he sought, the cons^'ration of the 
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church, simply because his predecessors had obtained it. He 
then set about having an imperial courtj and, not content with 
thig!, '^aUempled it legitimize Kis condition by procuring an 
imperial consort. All this was miserable weakness, and forms 
a remarkable defect in the calculaUons of this extraordinary 
man, which may be lookedf upon as one chief original cause of 
his ‘fall. ^ 

“ It is a Iiard trade, that of a king, if one has not been bred 
to it,'’ said Eugene de Beauharnois, the Viceroy of Italy: who 
like his mother, whs th%Jeter mined enemy of ]?itiquette. The 
eternal announces by trie usher as he entered the room; the 
pain of seeing every bock/ rise as he approached ; and, to his 
amiable disposition, the consciousness that his presence threw 
a damp upon every natural expression of feeling, were bitter 
distinctions for one not steeped from his infancy in royal ego- 
tism. This amiable man would often run through a pelting 
sliower, and get in at the garden window to avoid the formality 
of his entrance through the chamberlain’s door ; — nothing gave 
him greater pleasure than when he was permitted to pass to 
Italy in^o^nilo. Josephine, too, gladly would have got rid 
of the ponderous ceremonies with wliicli^ emperor sur- 
rounded her, even after the divorce. Butivvhen she atone time 
j permitted her equerries to ride by her carriage without their state 
dress, and dispensed with her guard, her dame du palais received 
a severe rebuke from Napoleon, who was informed of every thing, 
and who begged the ex-empress’s court to remember that she 
had been sacrce. As if for further punishment he immediately 
added twelve pages to Josephine'^s establishment. Josephine 
used to observe, that in spite- of her great familiarity with the 
usages of society, at the time of the institution of the imperial 
court, she felt very much at a loss in attempting to conform to 
the intricate ceremonies of a court ; wliereas Napoleon himself 
played witli tliem as if he had been accustomed to such pa- 
geantry from his infancy. The fact is, that he had made them, 
he had studied ceremonials, had arranged them to his own 
satisfaction, and absolutely compiled a book of them, a kind 
of Court Guide, to teach the gentlemen and ladies, the valets 
dores of his palace, how to cross a room, to rise, to present, to 
depart, to wait, to promenade. His court was for a long time 
his holjby, and he pleased himself with regulating it according, 
to his :6wn notions of royal splendor. He first of all deter- 
■ mined that his court should be moral : on this point be was 
very fastidious : ladies who had lived with their lords before 
the^ contract had been made fiqal, though afterwards married, 
were only presented oncf on that occasion, Madame Talley^ 
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rand, for instance : the Prince, it is said, tried some of his 
diplomacy to avoid the ^ire necessity of being married at all : 
but the emperor was absolute. A divorced was alway?;^ dis- 
countenanced ; and in any case, if she happened to fall into his 
way, his imperial displeasure was shewn in a manner not to be 
mistaken. The beautiful Madanu^ de Canisy was dying to 
marry Caulaincourt, w’ho was equally anxious for the match ; 
the emperor was inflexible. The lady came one d^y to the 
ex-empi*ess, her beauty bathed in tears, to beg her intercession. 

It was refused, for Josephine knew it would be in vain. The 
only divorce permitted in what had been her court was her 
own, a reflection that could not fail to<»s trike her with force. 

Then the emiperor would have his court splendid as well as 
moral; he always treated the women who dressed magnifi- 
cently with especial attention, and his eye never failed to catch 
any deficiency in this respect, lie had a peculiar quickness in 
observing any thing curious or beautiful in the manufacture of 
the habiliments worn at his court: a sharpness perliaps quick- 
ened by his obstinate perseverance in his continental system. A 
piece of British fa6Hqne never failed to throw him into trans- 
ports of rage. i^Yen the empress herself could not escape his 
censure in this respect : both Josephine and Maria Louise 
smuggled a little, and both were dreadlully afraid ol being found ^ 
out. Expense of every kind was encouraged in all his courtiers ; 
the individuals who were given to saving were made the subjects 
of his ridicule. This partly arose out of his desire to force the 
French manufactures, as well as from his determination to have 
a brilliant court. Wealth and beauty he considered indispensable 
attendants at the Tuileries ; and, as few have the good luck 
to combine them, the emperor stood in the place of fortune to 
bring about their union. He made such matches as pleased him, 
and never consulted the inclination of the parties : ks conve- 
nances alone in his opinion were, to be attended to. Numerous 
instances are recorded of his arbitrariness in this respect. 
A court so oddly composed as the imperial court of the Tuileries 
necessarily required some keeping in order, and it often demanded 
all Napoleon's firmness, as well as his exactitude in matters of 
representation, to regulate it after the approved models. Napo- 
leon had not only a political motive in attracting about him the 
old royalist emigres, bht he found them, as he thought, necessary 
in the shape of examples to those who \vere by no means fami- 
liar wkh the usages of courts. WJith this view it was, that he 
received with such distinguished favour Madame de Montesson, 
the wife, by the left hand, of^the old duke of Orleans. She 
was not only acknowledged as royal^ but the liberality of th^ 
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emperov restored her to (he precise condition in which she 
would huve been, had no rt volution taken place. He requested 
her fW^quent presence at court, and told l)!eivthey liad need of 
some traditions at his court. It is truedndeed that something 
of the kind was indispensable, if as it is said Lannes, who de- 
tested the emigres, and ridiculed the iniporial titles in the 
coarsest language, one daj drew his sword to make his way 
through ‘«ui anti-chamber crowded with returned nobles and new 
made dukes. Against this anecdote>i'however, Napoleon has 
set his mark of falsehood. Instances of brusqnerie, however, 
necessarily occurred in a court ])artly made of old soldiers like 
Lannes and llopp ; and •eases of vulgarity are still less to be 
wondered at, when it is recollected that thewivejsof some of the 
Marc(‘.hals of lire empire had risen with their husbands from the 
ranks. Tho ui(‘e of marshal Lefebre had been a nurse: but 
she was one of those who took no pains to conceal her origin. 
She was frank as well as vulgar; and the roughness of her man- 
ners, when set oft* by the careful polish of more pliable per- 
sons, often amused the court. It was not always tire case, how- 
ever, that the emigres vindicated their claims to be considered 
as models 'bf manners. We learn that some^of. those selected to 
serve Napoleon in his palace used to coM'sider that their best 
manners were by no means indispensable at the Tuileries. 
Their pride, tlicir misfortunes, and their ignorance, sometimes 
a])peared to great disadvantage by the side of the brilliant quali- 
ties of some of tire brave and polished youths, who had grown 
up amidst the successes of Napoleon. 

The com t of Napoleon was assuredly a motley mixture ; and, as 
might be expected, since it -was a parvenu who would have a 
court a strange raree-show. There was the rubbish of the old 
aristocracy, the soldier-duke, the republican oralot turned impe- 
rial minister, legislators famed for creating constitufcibns,iiow re- 
markable for courtly adulation, together with all the rout of 
gingerbread kings and hereditary princes, arriving every day to 
pick out a wife from ddevant dtoi/euries, or a province from the 
conquests of the sans culottes of Paiis. 

Yet, with all this love of splendor in his court, it would be 
difiicult to find a man with simpler personal tastes than Napo- 
leon. In the midst of all the luxuries of the table which French 
invention could supply, he almost invariably dined upon a grilled 
breast of mutton, or a roast chicken; and, when his courtiers were 
sparkling in stars and diamonds, the little man in the redingote 
gris, and the three-cornered hat, was the more conspicuous, 
froni his excessive simplicity. ^ The libels of England used 
to represent him as a sort of monster at home ; every thing, 
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ho^vever, frotn the MSS. of St. Helena, down to the very last 
publication concerning him, tends to shew that it is impossi- 
ble for a great man to have been more truly aihiable in the«eeii- 
tre of his family. His fault was excessive playfulness, and lie 
must be a very severe censurer, who calls it a fault at all. He 
would, for instance, in the country ,ij[)lay at leapfrog, and he 
even enjoyed, after he became fat, thfe game of blind-man's-bnfF. 
It is true, that he would sometimes miss the grand-jnarechal, 
and roll on the floor ; he'itfid not, how^ever, consider his dignity 
soiled, and would resume the sport with the same hilarity. 
When he entered a room, it was not unlike him, to .cover with 
his hands the eyes of any young lady whose back happened to 
be towards him* and then demand who it w^as that liad taken 
such a liberty, in a manner not wholly unknown amongst playful 
people on this side of the water. The jjages used to c€Uisi(ler him 
as a father ; he invariably lutoped thorn, and gave his favourites 
his various little nicknames. Uis eiiihusiasm for his cliild, indi- 
cates at least an amiable ])arcnt ; and when the little lellovv 
grew, the liberties and privileges he pennitted liim are full of the 
most pleasing paternal fondness. To both Ins w ives iie behaved 
with the most aflfe^Voiiate tenderness : he ex))ected ir^deed to be 
obeyed in important .^la tiers, and it was not a hard task to sub- 
mit to the master of the world, minus Great Britain. 

But with the aid of Madame Durand, we will descend to 
particulars ; and contrive by examples, rather than by speculation, 
to give ail idea of the personal habits of Napoleon, and the 
manners of his court. There is necessarily something miscel- 
laneous in the character of such a compilation ; let it be suflicient, 
however, that the facts ihrow^ light upon the main su])jects, 
even if lheir_connectiou with each other is not very obvious. 

^ Napoleori'^f^says Madame Durand) used to bathe every day,^ 
rubbed his pefsdli all over with Eau de Cologne, and sometimes 
changed Ids lineir several times in the course of the twenty-four 
hours. His favorite costume was the undress of the horse-guards. 
While travelling every thing was good enough j no lodging too 
bad, provided the smallest possible quantity of light was not admit- 
ted into his bed-chamber: he could not even siqiport a feeble 
night-lamp. Uis table was covered with the most curious di^rties, 
which he never touched : a breast of mutton grilled, mutton-chops, 
a roast chicken, and beans, were the food he preferred above all others, 
and from some one of these he would dine, lie w as particular in the 

^His affection for the bath was great ; lie was in a bath when his child was 
born, and came running to the room, almost without waiting to dress. 
Persons who visited his house Ellia, found that he had just taken ^ bath 
before his departure. ^ 
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quality of his bread, and never drank any but the best wine, but of 
that an exceedingly small quantity. Much has been said of his abuse 
qf cqjfee j it is a fable to be classed* with^h^ numberless others which 
haVe been told concerning him : he never toojc more than a single small 
cup after his breakfast, and the same qtjj^htity after his dinner. He 
ate witli great rapidity, and rose from table the moment he had finished, 
without giving himself any (xfre whether those who were admitted to 
din*e with him, had time to tinish their dinner.^ It has been said, 
that he took the greatest precaution agai^t poison : now it turns out 
that he did not even take enough, in the opinion of his friends. Every 
morning his breidifiist w’as carried into an antichamber into which 
every body was admittetj who had obtained a rendezvous ; these per- 
sons liad often to wait tfkvc a long time 5 and the dishes, kept hot, 
remained often there several hours, until he gave the order to have 
them served. I’hey were carried by footmen in covered baskets j but 
nothing in t|ie Avorld a[)pcai‘s to have been more easy than to slip poi- 
son into them, if such had been designed. 

He used to talk loud ; and when he was in good spirits, his bursts 
of laughter might be heard at a great distance. lie was fond of sing- 
ing, although he had no voice, and was never known to sing in tune. 
His favorite songs, were ///t ! ceu est fait je me marie 5 or, le 
roi m^avait dmne Paris sa gi anclville. 39. 

Gay and familiar in the retirement of liis‘coiu’t, he was fond 
of pulling people by the ear, pinching their cheeks ; as he often 
did to marechal Duroc, Bcrthier, Savary, and several of his 
other aidecamps. lie has been seen, while the empress (Marie 
Louise) was dressing, tormenting her, and pinching her neck and 
her cheek. If she grew cross, he Avould take her in his arms, 
embrace her, call her grosse bete, and peace was macM. When- 
ever the emperor directed any of his pleasantries to Madame de 
Montebello, she repulsed him with illnature, and he instantly 
ceased. • 

His love for the chase is well known. The Bevthier, 

at that time master of the hounds, was also partial to it ; but he 
preferred to hunt on his own estate of Grosbois, rather than with 
the emperor. One day, when his attendance was commanded, 
Berthier came to the emperor as he was getting up ; What 
sort of weather is it V asked the emperor, Bad,’** said Ber- 
thier’^ ; '' How will it suit the hounds ?’' — “ 111, for no scent can 

lie.'*’ — ‘‘ We must put it oft', then.’' The order was given : at 
eleven the emperor came to breakfast with the empress. The 
sun shone brightly (it was in February). It was agreed that 

* This was certainly not polished : but he esteemed very lightly the plea- 
sures of the table, and did not consider that he was denriving any one of 
pleasure. He used to say, says de Bausset,^ that he who eats any dinner 

at all* eats too much.*’ He reckoned of course upon a meat breakfast, 
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they slioiild take a turn on foot, and take Berthier with them. 
He was called, and the emperor then learned that lie had gone 
to hunt at Grosbois. JSe.laugiied excessively at the mystifica- 
tion which Berthier had played upon him, and promised never 
to apply to him again fov a report of tlie w eather. 

Every year he arranged his domestic expenses ; he separated 
and added together each descriptioh of expenditure, discusrsed 
the items, and when he had formed his total, he would still 
retrench twenty, thirty if forty thousand francs, saying, that 
that W'as enough, and that it must do. ' 

In vain did the grand-marechal, the grand-equerry, the 
master of the liounds, the grand cliAmberlain, complain and 
make represemations. They were useless : nevertheless the 
duty was done at the reduced price. 

M. de Remusat lost the place of grand master oC-the ward- 
robe by an accident, which shews the order which Napoleon 
insisted upon. He had allowed for the service a sum of twenty 
thousand francs, which he often found insufiicient. The em- 
peror who always wore white casimere breeches, used to 
change them several titi^es a day, for, being exceedingly absent 
at his meals, he sojled them, as well as his other clothes ; they 
were therefore, necessarily often cleaned and renewed. There 
resulted a deficit which M. Remusat dared not declare. The 
tailor, tired of waiting, addressed a petition to the emperor, 
who flew into a violent passion on being informed that he owed 
thirty thousand francs to the tailor. The tailor was paid, and 
the directj.pn of the wardrobe given to M. de Montesquieu. 

I hope,’^ said the emperor to him, “ I hope M. le Comte, 
that you will not expose me to the shame of being dunned for 
the price of^the breeches I have on.” 

Napolcoi|i!iSfever wrote a good hand, and latterly it had become 
quite illegrmfe*.i It was moreover so excessively blotted, that 
Mademoiselle Ducrest, who only saw the letters he used to 
write to Josephine at a distance, fancied that he wrote upon 
paper adorned with vignettes. Ilis secretaries alone could 
make out what he meant. His signature degenerated so, that 
it w'as at length only possible to distinguish the three first 
letters. The place of first secretary to Napoleon was a pla^e of 
incredible fatigue. M. de Menfieval filled this office for ten 
years : at length the emperor handed him over to the empress 
Maria Louise saying, that he was the most faithful and esti- 
mable man in the w^orld,but that IvJ had killed him with labour. 
In fact there never passed a night that he did not call him up 
to dictate something to him, apd frequently many times in the 
night. 
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In confirmation of the proverb that great events depend 
upon small causes,” it may be .remarked that Napoleon’s ex- 
tra^ot^dinary faculty of sleeping when he pleased, gave him the 
power of devoting a great part of the night to intellectual 
exertion, at moments when time was of the utmost importance. 
He ordinarily went to bed „at ten o’clock, and rose from one or 
two, worked till five or sii, bathed, dressed, gave audience to 
some persons, breakfasted at ten, anj| recommenced his work 
about noon ; he afterwards wont to tfte apartments of his wife, 
or took a walk ; b‘ut when time was important, he remained at 
work till evening. In the course of the day he would frequently 
come down to see the enfpress, and they would go together to 
visit the child. If Napoleon had a little time tb himself, after 
having gossiped, embraced his wife, and played with his child, 
he woiilclv-throw himself into an arm chair, and even while 
speaking would drop into a profound sleep : he only 
awaked when some one came to say that he was expected. 
He dined every day between seven and eight o’clock alone with 
the empress ; on Sundays there was a family dinner. This was 
etiquette and inflexibly preserved, excepting sometimes the 
duchess de Montebello (Madame Lanues, ,tke empress’s lady 
of honour,) or Madame de Lucay, (luJr tire-woman) were 
^ admitted. 

Napoleon insisted upon the ladies of the household giving up 
the reading of Romances ; consequently they hid them when- 
^ever he approached. He had charged his librarian, M. Barbier, 
to make a selection of books, and send them to Matia Louise. 
M. Barbier placed amongst the rest, the Satires or Juvenal. 
The emperor arrived at the nioment they were received, and 
perceiving this work, ho was very angry, saying, that it was by 
no means a fit book to put into the hands of yoiin^aWomen. He 
gave them to understand, that in future all the lists Should pass 
through his cabinet, and issued directions to that effect to the 
librarian, who was sharply rebuked. 

Tile time after dinner, when the ladies and gentlemen in wait- 
ing were admitted into the saloon to the empress, Napoleon used 
to spend chiefly in another room adjoining, where there was a 
billiard table for the empres^. Here he would talk and play 
with one or two of his ministers. He played excessively ill, and 
talked all the time ; and it was there ordinarily that he used to 
express his anger when he had any thing to complain of. His 
voice alone was heard, it was rarely that any body answered. 
Indeed his was the only voice that could be distinguished ; for, 
though the saloon was filled vviil^cot^rtiers, and all were talking, 
' it was ill so low a tone according to the usage of the old C/Ourt, 
that no particular person madb his voice distinguishable. 
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When Joseph was placed on the Throne of Spain, the grand 
duchess of Berg, Murat’s wife, the sister of Napoleon, and after- 
wards queen of Naples, complained bilterly«that she hadjiiot 
had a crown put upon her head, Bonaparte answered her in 
his well-knowui ironical tone, Madame, I am astonished at 
your complaints ; to hear you speak, one would think that I had 
cheated you of the succession of tile late king, our father.” 
Napoleon never shrunk from allusions to his origin and an 
adroit reference to his early life, was one of the surest modes of 
conciliating him. At the famous interview* at Erfurt, when 
dining with the emperor of Russia and an elite of kings, he 
began a sentence with, “ when 1 was a» ensign in the* regiment 
of la Fere M#de Bausset, who stood facing the royal diners, 
within a few leet, tells us that these words produced a lively 
emotion among the crowned heads : a slpukler, we siipuose ran 
from one end of the line to the oilier, think of tluT hiin|) of 
illegitimacy they were cringing to. Much has been said of the 
pomposity of Napoleon’s bulletins ; and some harsh observations 
have been made ujjon certain flaming insciiptions on public 
monuments: M. de Bausset assiiies us, that we are not to 
blame Napoleon for them ; and gives himself a specimen of the 
purity of his taste, iivl the haired he bore to vulgar flattery. 

After Bonaparte’s return from the campaign of Austerlitz, 
M. Denon was introduced to him at breakfast, with his hands 
full of medals. The series of these medals commenced at the 
departure of the army from Boulogne for the Rhine : tlui first 
had on on^ ^skle the head of Napoleon, and on the reverse an 
eagle grasping a leopard, English. “ What does that mean,” said 
Napoleon. “ Sire,” said Denon, that is the French eagle 
choking in its claws a leojmrd, one of the attributes of the arms 
of Euglandy'^"‘ I w^as in an ecstacy of delight,*’ says Bausset, 
“ when I sa^ the emperor throw the medal of gold violently to 
the bottom of the saloon, saying to M. Dciion, Vile flatterer ! 
how dare you say that the French eagle chokes the English 
leopard. I cannot ])iit a fishiiig-boat to sea, but the English 
seize it.— It is the English leopard, I think, that chokes the 
French eagle. — Have this medal melted directly, and never pre- 
sent me with another like it !” Running over the other medtils, 
and taking up the one of Austerlitz, he found fault with the 
composition of it, and again ordered poor M. Denon to have it 
melted. — Put only on one side, Battle of Austerlitz,” with 
its date, and on the other the Frencli, the Austrian, and the 
Russian eagles. We need not tell posterity, which was the 
conqueror.” ^ 

A great many fables hav% been toU of Napoleon’s infidelities, 
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while most of them had little or no foundation ; there is small 
reason, however, to doubt that his conduct was capable of 
imjyrovement in i that point. TVIadame Gazani, a person of 
\fncommon beauty, was taken from the theatre of Genoa, 
and transferred to his household. Tired and disgusted with 
his new favourite, he came one day to Josephine, and abruptly 
desired her to dismiss hter instantly* No, I Shall keep her 
— we may be companions in sorrow soon” (^the divorce about 
this time began to be darkly hinted at). '^Only,” said her 
husband, ‘'keep* her out of my sight.” — She became the 
lectrice of Josephine, and lived with her at Malmaison and 
Navarre. ' With Madame Grazzini, the celebrated opera 
singer, Napoleon had also a liaison : which wascattended with a 
circumstance of some drollery. La Grazzini was brought to 
Paris, had a magnificent income allowed her, and was lodged in 
a splenuia hotel. The visits, however, which Napoleon made 
to lier, were hurried and in secret. This was not the manner in 
which a woman like Grazzini, the child of passion and caprice, 
chose to be loved. She took the usual revenge, and conceived, 
in the Italian manner, that love levelled all distinctions. With 
the emperor slie grew dissatisfied ; and her wandering fancy 
settled upon Rode, the celebrated violin pjayer, who was deeply 
enamoured in his turn. The lovers despised the watchfulness of 
marshal Berthier, and committed themselves in a way tliat 
came to the emperor’s ears, 

Napoleon one day summoned Fouchc, then minister of police, 
and told him, that he was astonished that a person pf his noted 
dexterity did not do his business better ; and th^at things were 
going on, of \vhich he knew nothing.” —'‘Yes,” said the minister, 

there are things which I was ignorant of, but which I know 
now — for example, a little man, in a three-cornered hat, 
wearing a blue frock-coat, leaves the palace every^second day ; 
returns between eight and nine in the evening, by the small 
door of the pavilion Marsan, above the kitchens, and, accom- 
panied by a single person, taller than himself, but habited in the 
same manner,* gets into a hackney-coach, and goes straight to 
rue Chanteraine, No. 28, to the house of La Grazzini : the little 
man is yourself, to whom this singular opera-singer is unfaith- 
ful in favour of Rode, the violin-player, who lodges in rue du 
Mont Blanc, Hotel de VEmpire,^ As soon as he had done, Napo- 
leon, turning his back upon the minister, began to walk up and 
down, with his hands behind him, whistling an Italian air \ and 
Fouche retired without adding another word. 

Dujoc, grand rSarshal. 
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It seems, that at the chateau of Compeignc, there was a suite 
of rooms on the lady's corridor, which did not ay)pear to form any 
part of it; the only entrance t6 which, from# the gallery, >ras 
by a secret door in the wainscot. The rooms were beautiful, 
and looked upon the park : they had a delicious and extensive 
view ; were furnished with taste, and had every ornament which 
an elegant Injury could devise. Although they were at a con- 
siderable distanc4Kfrom the apartments of the emperor, they 
communicated with them by a secret stair-case. Madame Du 
rand had seen these apartments after the second marriage of 
Napoleon ; when, slie observes, they had become useless. We 
certainly do not mean to justify Napolegn’s moral irregularities; 
but we cannot lielj) observing, that if the lives of all men, ex- 
posed to such temptations as constantly beset Napoleon in tlie 
height of his power, were as narrowly scrutinized c ^J^ is have 
been, that something more flagrant would have been discovered 
than this poor imitation of the Parc aux Cerfs. 

Of the arbitrariness of Napoleon, even in the earlier stages 
of his power, Mademoiselle Ducrest tells an amusing story. 
At the time of the expedition to St. Domingo, Bonaparte 
wished to confide the command of the troops to his brother-in- 
law, general Leclerc,(who Iiad married Pauline Bonaparte). 
He sent for him into his closet, and declared his intentions. 

^ \ should be happy to serve my country again,*' said Leclerc, 

** but, general, a sacred duty detains me heie.’* . . . Your love for 
Paulette } She shall follow you, and it will dr) her good : the air of 
Paris is mischievous 5 it is the atmosphere of coquetry : she has no 
need of it, and »vill go with you, that is agreed.” — “ Without doubt, I 
should be in despair to leave her 5 but this reason would not be suffi- 
cient to induce me to refuse an honourable command. -My wife would 
remain surrounded by a family who love her. I should, therefore, 
have no anxiety for her 5 it is the fate of my excellent sister, which 
obliges me to reject that which, under other circumstances, would be 
an object of my desire. She is young, pretty ; her education is not 
entirely finished : 1 have no fortune to give her : can 1 leave her with- 
out protection, when my absence may be long, ctern.il. My brothers 
are not here : it is necessary, therefore, for me to remain. I rely on 
your own feelings; so devoted to your feelings, general, can 1 do 
otherwise.” — No, certainly. She must be married promptly-^to- 
morrovv, for instance, and go directly.” — “ I repeat to you, I have 
nothing to give her ; and ” — Well, well— I know that — come my 
friend, make your preparations. To-morrow your sister shall be 
married — I know not yet to whom — but that is no matter. It shall 
be — and very soon” — '"Put ” — "1 have epoken, and as I think 
clearly — so no observations.” General Leclerc, habituated like the 
other generals, to regard him as^ master, who had SO short a time 
before been his equal, left the^rooin without a word. 
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Some minutes after, general Davoust entered the house of the first 
consul, and told him, that he came to communicate to him his intended 
marriage — Mademoiselle Leclerc ? — 1 think it a fit match.” — 

No, general, with Madame” — ''With Mademoiselle LecZerc,*’ inter- 
rupted Napoleon, dwelling on the name. . . Not only is the union 
suitable, but I desire that it may take place immediately.”—" I have 
loved madame now a long tpne : she is free now, 0d nothing shall 
make me renounce her.”—" Nothing, but nwayill” answered the 
first conspl, fixing upon him his eagle e\e. . . " 'Wii go immediately to 
Saint Oermaine, to Madame Campan’s ; you will there ask to see your 
intended : you wiU be presented by her brother, general Leclerc, who 
is now with my wife j he will go with you. Mademoiselle Aimie 
M ill come ‘this evening toJ.*aris. Y(ui will order the jcAvels, let them 
be handsome, since I stand father to this young p(^.sou. I also take 
cliarge of the doM'ry and the uainlrobc 5 and the marriage shall he 
celebrated as soon as the forms recpiired by the law are gone through. 
1 will takt^^eare to abridge tlicm. Von have heard me. You must 
now obey.” As soon as TSapoleoahad finished this long speech, pro- 
nounced rapidly, and >Yith the absolute tone which was peculiar to 
him, he rang and sent for general Leclerc. As sooii as he saw him, 
" Ah, well, then, was I vvrong,” he cried ; " here is the husband of your 
sister; go together to Saint (formains, and let me see neither one nor 
the other of you, till every thing is arranged : 1 ^detest discussions of 
interest.” ’ , ’’ 

They were married in a very lew days : Davoust, in spite of 
his rougliness, was obliged to submit. Tlie matcli was not, in 
the first instance, a bappy one : it was not till long after, that 
the prince of Eckmubl (liscovered the value of the wife that 
Napoleon had forced upon him. 

The emperor’s regard to the opinion of the old nobility, wliicli 
we have already alluded to as a fault, is proved, among many 
other things, by a remaikable passage in liausset’s jMemoirs 
relating to the time of the signature of the concordat. 

Cardinal Consalvi left the house of AI. de Brignole one day 
as M. de 8*** entered it. " Can you imagine,” said Madame 
de Brignole, " what was the subject of my conversation with the 
cardinal? We were talking of the marriage of priests.” It 
appeared tliat the cardinal, highly delighted with the signature 
of the concordat, liad said, that if the French government had 
ma^le the demand, the court of Rome would most certainly 
have consented, because it was but a point of discipline, &c. 
M. de S*** hastened to find the fir§t consul and to communi- 
cate to him what he had just learned. He answered, that he 
had no doubt that the proposition would have been, accepted 
if be had made it ; but that he abstained, lest he should give 
the Faubourg St. Germain an^ opportunity to call the holy 
father a heretic. The Faubourg St; Germain is to be under- 
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stood as meaning bomie compag?iie, says M. de Bausset ; so it 
would seem, that in spite of Napoleon’s power, and the splendor 
of his existence, his court was* not the fashion, and that ^veu 
the conqueror of Europe bowed beneath the omnipotence 
of this capricious deity. The w^aywardness with which fashion 
will select hei; favourites, is not unknown in London ; even 
there, it has befen understood to incWtle royalty ; but we harcjly 
deemed that it diirst brave the terrors of the imperial brow. 
Madame de Cherreusc, whose insolent pride caused he*r banisli- 
ment from Paris, appeared at the Tuileries .in a magnificent 
suit of ornaments, pearls or diamonds, no matter which. Na- 
poleon, wliose eye was constantly attracted by it splendid 
appearance, we^it up to lier, and nx])vessino' his adimration, 
said, '‘Can they be real?” — “Indeed,’’ said tin' saucy dame, 
“ I know nothing about it : if they are not, they aje^ ai least 
good enough for this place.” Bonaparte was even krng enough 
to be angry at the insolence of tlie old nobility; and, in the 
ease of Madame de Cherreusc, he talked about repealing the 
decree against marshal D’Aiicre, by whose assassination and 
confiscation the family of de Luynes acquired their immense 
])Voperty. 

The duchess de IVlr^)ntebel!o (the widow of Lannes), who was 
dame d'honneur to Marie Louise, gave the name of M . I’ Etiquette^ 
to her master. She used to suffer as well as the other ladies, 
from the vigour with which he enacted the discharge of their 
formal duties. What sonu; of these duti(*s w'ere, we can 
easily collect from these female histories, Erom the time of 
the empress Josephine, there were four dames d'aunonces, whose 
only duty was, to ])rotect the door of the interior apartment. 
The empiess (Josephine) admitted several ])ersons to her in- 
timacy. Rivalships arose between the ladies of the palace and 
the ladies of presentation (dames d^utnonccs), which occasioned 
very annoying disputes between them. The emperor was dis- 
Loisted with them : they caused him, aware as lie was of the 
sedentary life led by the ladies devoted to the education of the 
daughters of members of the Legion of Honour in the Imperial 
E'lstablishment at Ea’ouen, to desire the queen of Naples to 
write to Madame Campan, superintend ant of the establishm«nt, 
to select four ladies to be attached to the new empress. He 

* It was on occasion of a severe scolding he lofavc her for having given 
Marie Louise some pills before the arrival of the doctor. Eti(juette — said 
he — requires that the empress shall only»reccive medicine from the hands 
of the. physician. The duchess said not a word in his presence, but when 
he was gone she said she was glad M. V Etiquette had finished, for whe 
never liked long sermons. • * 
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required that the preference should be given to the widows 
and daughters of generals ; and declared, that, in future, these 
places should belong to the pupils of Ecoued; as a recompense 
f(tr good conduct. He kept his word : some months afterwards, 
the number of these ladies was raised from four to six, these 
were pupils, Mademoiselles Malerot and Ral^i|^on, daughters 
and sisters of distinguished general officers." These ladies 
were first called dames d'annonces, for theif business was to 
announce those who presented themselves ; they were after- 
wards named firsts ladies of the empress, because they were in 
fact charged with all the service of the interior, had under their 
orders siii: femmes de cJ^ambres ; these, however, only entered 
when summoned l)y a bell, while the premises ^ames, of whom 
four were always in waiting, passed the whole day with the 
enipresS|^rhey entered her apartment before she arose in ihe 
inorningT^d they only quitted her when she was in bed at 
night. All the entries into her chamber were closed up, one 
excepted, which led into another suite, where those ladies 
slept who were in waiting, and not even the emperor himself 
could enter at night the chamber of his wife, without passing 
through this apartment. No man, with the exception of the 
physicians, M de Menneval and M. Ballotihai, was admitted 
into the apartment of the empress without an order of the 
emperor; the first was secretary of her orders, and the second 
intendant of expenses. The ladies even, excepting the lady of 
honour and the dame d'atour (tire-woman), were not received 
until they had obtained a rendezvous from the empress. The 
ladies of the interior were charged with the executton of these 
orders, and they were responsible. for their due discharge. One 
of them was always present at the lessons of music, drawing, 
embroidery, which the empress received. They wrote to her 
dictation, and performed the duty of lecirices and dames 
d'annonces. This was a laborious life, without doubt ; but they 
had acquired the habit of seclusion at Ecouen ; the kindness 
of their sovereign alleviated the hardships of it, and they went 
through their service rather from affection than duty. No 
milliner, or other tradesman of any description, was allowed 
to ^neasure or fit on any description of dress or wearing ap- 
parel. And on one occasion, while a man called Biennais came 
to show the empress the secrets of a paper case that were only 
to be disclosed to the possessor, the emperor entered, and found 
the lady in attendance with her person half out of the room ; 
he gave her a reprimand, and probably if the whole of her 
person had been beyond the door, she would have been conge- 
diced. She happened to be gWing^ an order to some person 
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beyond. The empress herself declared, that she had given 
the order for the inan'’s admission, but Napoleon insisted she 
had no right to d^so ; helaughfed, it is true, Ixit still declarod it 
was the premiere dame who was responsible. * 

Attachment to etiquette, however, was not confined to the 
head of the Bft^parte family. When Marie Louise was re- 
covering from?ier confinement, on Abe day that she was .to 
receive the members of the imperial court, three arm-chairs 
were placed for madame Rlcre and the queens of Spain and 
Holland. When Napoleon observed them, he ordered them 
to be removed, remarking that madame Mere not being a 
queen, ought to have no arm-chair. Tlqee stools were*bzought ; 
as soon as they jirrived, and perceived the stools, they retired 
with an air of offence, and would not assist at the presentation 
of the ladies who were waiting to be received. 

The stiffness of Marie Louise was very unfavourably con- 
trasted with the easy grace of Josephine ; it was only in her 
intimate society that the secret of her amiability was known. 
Her coldness was considered so constitutional, that it was 
even said to'extend to her child. The fact is, she had never 
been in the habit of seeing children, and she scarcely dared 
touch her own boy,^lest she should hurt or injure him. lie 
of course, became moVe partial to his gouvernante than to his 
mother. It was different with his father, whose affection for 
him was of the most lively description ; he took him in his 
arms wheneverdie saw him, caressed him, teazed him, carried 
him before the mirrors, and made all kinds of faces at him. 
At breakfast^^ he put him on his knees, steeped his finger in 
sauce, aifd let the child suck it, and daubed his little face all 
over. The gouvernante grumbled, the emjzeror laughed, and 
the infant, almost always in good humour, appeared to receive 
with pleasure the noisy caresses of his father. Whenever any 
one had a favour to ask, this was the time to ask it ; they were 
sure to be favourably received. 

The poor boy, whose destiny has sulfered so remarkable a 
change, appears to have been a child of great promise, both 
for intelligence and goodness of heart. The anecdotes cour 
cerning him are of tlie most pleasing kind. From the tif^e 
that he knew how to speak he became, like most children, a 
great questioner. He loved, above every thing, to watch the 
people walking in the garden and in the court, of the Tulleries, 
over which his windows looked. There was always a crowd 
of people assembled there to see him. Having remarked that 
many of the persons who entered the palace, had rolls of papers 
under their arms, he desirecj to»know of his gouvernante what 

VOL. X. — w. K. z 
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that meant. He was told that they were unfortunate people, 
who eame to ask some favour of his papa. From this moment 
he'i^houted and w<5pt whenever Re saw a petition pass, and was 
not to be satisfied till it was brought to him ; and he never 
failed to present, himself, every day, at breakfast, all those which 
he had collected in the course of the day before. It may be 
easily supposed, that wRen this practice was known to the 
public, t)ie child was never at a loss for petitions. 

He saw one day under his windows a woman in mourning who 
held by the hand a little boy about four years old, also in 
mourning. This little fellow had in his hand a petition which 
he held up from a distance to the young prince. The boy would 
know why this poor little one was clothed aH in blacl^* His 
governess answered that it was, no doubt, because his papa was 
dead. Jif manifested a strong desire to talk with the child. — 
MadameMontesquieu, who seized every occasion of developing 
his sensibility, consented, and gave an order that he should be 
brought in with his mother. She was a widow whose husband 
bad been killed in the last campaign, and finding herself with- 
out resources, had petitioned the emperor for a pension. The 
young Napoleon took the petition and promised to deliver it to 
his papa. The next morning he made updns ordinary packet 
of petitions, but the one in which he took a particular interest 
he kept separate, and after putting the mass into the hands of 
the emperor according to custom ; Papa,'’ said he, here is the 
petition of a very unfortunate little boy ; you are the cause of 
his father’s dying, and now he has notliing. Give him a pen- 
sion, I beg.” Napoleon took up his son and «emb^ced him 
tenderly, gave him the pension, .which he antedated, and caused 
the patent to be made out in the course of the day. 

The child was generally docile and reasonable, but subject to 
fits of great impetuosity. One day when in a rage he had 
thrown himself on the ground, and was roaring with all the vio- 
lence of very small boys, Madame de Montesquieu carefully 
shut down the windows and the blinds. This operation sus- 
pended his passion and excited his curiosity : he demanded the 
reason of this step. It is,” said his governess, for fear you 
should be heard : do you think,” said she, that the French 
would ever have you for a prince if they knew that you fell into 
such passions.” — Do you think,” he inquired, ** that any body 
heard : I should be very sorry. Pardon Maman Quiou (for so he 
called her), I will never do so again.’* 

After the disasters in 'Russia, Madame Montesquieu had 
added these words to her little pupil’s infantine prayers : ** O 
God, inspire papa with the desirf of making peace, for the 
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happiness of France and all of us.” Napoleon happened one 
evening to be in his son’s apartments at lys prayer hoiups. — 
Madame de Montesquieu changed nothing, and the einpetor 
heard the child repeat the words we have quoted. lie smiled, 
but made no remark on the subject. 

When this boy was born, great vvv the bustle in France. .As 
Madame Durand was present with the empress Marie Louise at 
her accouchement, and Mademoiselle Ducrest with the ex-empress 
Josephine when the news arrived, we learn Jboth sides of tlie 
story ; we have a copious report of the event itself, and of its 
effect upon the poor divorcee. The case was one of ditliculty, 
and Dubois, the accoucheur, did not conceal from the emperor 
the feafrs he entertained. Think only of the mother,” Ik? ex- 
claimed with energy, ‘‘ give her all your care.” Tns^uinents 
were necessarily employed : the operation lasted‘^twenty-six 
minutes. “ Napoleon,” says Madame Durand, supported only 
five minutes in the apartment : he let go the hand of the em- 
press, which he had till then held in hivS own, and retired into a 
dressing-room pale as death, and scarcely in his senses. The 
moment he was informed that the infant was born, he rushed 
into the apartment, and flew towards his wife, and folded her in 
his arms. The child was seven minutes without giving any 
signs of life. Napoleon cast his eyes upon him for an instant, 
believed him dead, and never uttered a word respecting him ; 
he occupied himself solely with the mother. Some drops of 
brandy were blown into the mouth of the infant; his back was 
slightly struck with the back of the hand, and he was then 
wrapped tfp in warm napkins. At length he uttered a cry, and 
the emperor rushed to embrace him.” It then seemed that the 
birth of a son was the last and best gift that fortune had in 
her power to bestow on one whom she had already so largely 
favoured. The expectations which attended this event, and 
its results, are sad temptations to moralize. But to tlie 
narrative. 

The birth of young Napoleon took place in the presence of 
twenty-two persons named by Madame Durand : besides whom 
a dressing-room on one side of the bed-room \Vns filled with t^e 
inferior women of the empress : and on the other several 
saloons were crowded with courtiers. All the inhabitants of 
Paris were aware that the empress was in labour : from six in 
the morning the gardens of the Tuileries were filled with an 
immense crowd of people of all agesend ranks. If was under- 
stood that twenty-one reports of cannon would announce the 
birth of a daughter : but that the birth of an heir to the throne 
would be marked by a hun(fred and on^; discharges. From t he 
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moment that the first report was heard, the tumult of this noisy 
assegibly instantly ceased: the* profoundest silence was only 
broken by persons counting in a low tone the number of dis- 
charges, one, two, three, &c. But at the twenty-second report, 
a burst of enthusiasm proceeded from every quarter, and the 
cries of joy, the hats in the air, and the vivats, which proceeded 
from the Tuileries seemed almost as much as the report of the 
cannon td communicate the news to the other quarters of Paris. 
Napoleon, placed behind a curtain at one of the windows of the 
empress’s room, e^ljoyed the spectacle of this general intoxi- 
cation, and appeared deeply affected ; big tears rolled down 
his cheek, and it was iif this state that he came to enibrace, 
once again, his child. ' 

At the time of the birth of the young Napoleon, Josephine 
was at Nttiiarre. The mayor of Evrenx happened on that day 
to liave given a dinner to her household (it was the 20th of 
March, 1811), and while they w^ere at table, ' a person came 
from the prefecture with a letter in his hand : he stood at the 
door, his face shining with joy, and cried out The king of 
Rome is born.'’ Every body rose up, surrounded the informant, 
and overwhelmed him with questions as to the effect of the news 
in Paris. The carriages were quickly il^ train to proceed to 
Josephine. How the news would affect the ex-empress, was a 
question which naturally interested her friends : some “ little 
of the woman” they thought surely had a place in her heart. 
They found her full of a satisfaction which it was impossible to 
dissemble : she was already occupied with plans for a fete on a 
splendid scale in order to celebrate the event. The S^ies had 
scarcely entered the saloon w^hen Josephine began to ask 
eagerly for particulars. “ I do so regret to be so distant from 
Paris,” she exclaimed continually — at Malmaison 1 should 
have had news so promptly — I am well satisfied to see that 
the painful sacrifice I have made has been useful to France, 
and the future is now fixed. How happy the emperor must be ! 
One thing alone saddens me ; it is, that I have not learned his 
good fortune from himself,” The viceroy Eugene, her son, 
arrived next day, and the particulars that were desired 
h^' communicated : above all he dwelt upon the emperor’s 
anxiety to save the mother in preference to the child ; and 
observes Mademoiselle Ducrest, he was very little likely to 
have mentioned this proof of the emperor’s real affection for 
Marie Louise unless he hajJ been well convinced of Josephine's 
sincerity. The viceroyjnfonned his mother that the emperor 
had bade him go to Josephine saying. “ Tell her that I am 
sure she will rejoice more tharf arfy one at my happiness. I 
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should have already written to her, had I not been absorbed by 
the pleasure of watching my child. I snatch myself from him 
only in cases of the last necessity. To night I will idicjuit 
myself of one of the sweetest of duties : I will write to Jo- 
sephine.’' This promise he kept. 

* In fact, at eleven o’clock, at the. njoment when wc were taking 
tea, we heard a considerable movement in the anti-chambers / the 
doors of the waiting saloons were opened w'ith a noise :*thc folding 
doors of the one in the gallery in which her majesty was seated, were 
pushed open briskly by the usher, who cried out : From the 

emperor/’ The empress and the viceroy w ent forward to meet a page 
of an agreeable countenance, but who appeared exhausted Vvith fatigue. 
It was, I believe, M. de Saint Hilaire. The empress knew him, 
though it was fwo years since she had seen him. In order to give 
him time to recover himself, she addressed several questions to him 
vvith that gracious air with which she did every thing.’ 

The young man, carrying a letter which had been intrusted 
to him by the hands of the emperor himself, had been so dread- 
fully afraid of losing it, that he had thrust it deep into the side 
pocket of his coat : he had some trouble in finding it. The 
empress perceiving his embarrassment, continued to speak to 
him of indifTerent things, at last the letter was produced. Her 
majesty retired wdth the viceroy to read and answer it, having pre- 
viously ordered some supper for M. de Saint Hilaire, whom she ' 
wished to keep till to-morrow, but he desired to return the mo- 
ment he received her majesty's answer. He bad rode down 
from Paris full speed in six hours. The distance from Paris 
to Navaoe is about seventy two miles. 

The empress returned to the saloon in half an hour, her eyes 
were very red, and the viceroy appeared a good deal agitated. 
We dared ask no questions as to the contents of the letter. 
Josephine divining our curiosity, was kind enough to read us that 
which affected her in so lively a manner — I do not I'emember 
the commencement ; but this was the last sentence word for 
word. “ This child, in concert with our Eugene, will make our 
happiness and that of France.’' Is it possible, remarked the 
empress, to be more amiable, and to seek more effectually to 
soften that which might have been painful to me, if I had •not 
loved the emperor so sincerely. Thus to put my son and his 
in his letter is worthy of the man who when he pleases can be 
the most fascinating person in the world." 

It is probable that Josephine in her splendid retirement en- 
joyed more happiness than while She was on the throne : she 
improved in health, and after the divorce grew much stouter 
than she had ever been beforei while at the Tuileries she-was 
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tormented by perpetual head-aches, which she attributed to 
the weight of her coronation head-dress, which she always 
wore4on days of ce^vemony while ‘reigning empress : it weighed 
thffee pounds. It would attack her so violently that she would 
! sometimes be obliged to leave her carriage during a drive, to be 
laid upon the bed of some mean cottage that happened to be 
near : But this disappeared Vith the other cares of a throne ; and 
with her emancipation from the toils of etiquette. Her dress 
afterwards Avas, as usual, peculiarly elegant and beautiful, 
but not magnificeut. It was not for want of diamonds : her 
store of jewellery, however, while it seems to have dazzled the 
eyes of Mademoiselle Dqcrest, had less value in those of their 
possessor, ' ^ 

‘ We asked t]ieeni])vess, one day, says Mademoiselle Duerest, to shew 
us' her wliicli Averc locked up in a secret closet, ot’^Vhich 

Madame Gazani and INI. Picrlot had the key ordinarily. With great 
good nature she complied Avith the desire of the girls, and gave the 
ortler to bring into the saloon an enormous table \ several of the tire- 
Avomen laid upon it an incredible number of caskets of every variety 
of form. This table Avas covered Avith them : Avheii they were opened, 
\vc were dazzled with the brilliancy, the magnitude and the qiiantity 
of the stones composing tlic ornaments. . most remarkable 

decoration, after the one of white diamonds, v as one of pears in line 
^ pearls all perfectly regular and of the tinest Avater opals, rubies, 
sapphirs, emeralds surrounded Avith large brilliants, the value of 
which Avas never counted in the estimate made of the value of the 
whole. The collection, 1 believe to be unique in Europe, since it 
Avas composed of every thing that the conquered countries con- 
tained most valuable. Napoleon half never any occasion to take them ; 
they were almost forced on his companion — the garlands andbouijuets 
of all these precious stones Avere like the description of a fairy tale* — 
Ducrest, ii. p. 8. 

Josephine w^as much amused at the astonishment of the 
young ladies-, and took the opportunity of giving them a lecture 
on the vanity of splendor. She told them that once the pre- 
sent of an old pair of shoes had given her more genuine delight 
than all the finery before them. She narrated the story of the 
famous old pair of shoes with a gracefulness which seems to 
l\av /5 been peculiar to her. The present of the old shoes had 
been made by an old mate of a sailing vessel in which Madame 
Beauharnois was takingher passage from Martinique accompanied 
only by her little daughter Hortense, They were m great poverty, 
and Hortense had but one pair of shoes Avhich were completely 
worn in pieces by dancing a*bout the deck before the voyage 
was half over. Old Jacques the mate caught the mother and 
. 4^ughter in tears over Hortense’^ misfortune, and relieved their 
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distress by a present of an old pair of shoes he happened to 
have in his chest : Madame Beiiuliarnois reduced their size, and 
old Jacques contrived to cobble them so thhl the lively fittle 
Hortense was enabled to resume her exercise. 

Napoleon sometimes paid his late wife short visits ; one is 
mentioned as being witnessed by Mademoiselle Ducrest; it took 
place in the garden of Malmaison. * These visits Maria LoUise 
never relished : neither did she like to hear the name of Josephine 
mentioned ; and she always contrived to go out of her way rather 
than pass near Malmaison : Napoleon was desirous that they 
should see one another, and Josephine would not, have held 
back, but Maria Loqise never would listen to the proposition 
for a moment;^ This latter personage appears to be a very 
amiable and respectable person without much decided character. 
She sipems to have had her share of good sense, byt-;t?ermittcd 
herself like all other persons of not strong passions, to be gene- 
rally guided by those about her. Her failure was want of will. 
M. de Bausset describes v\n interview between her and our late 
Queen Caroline when princess of Wales. They met at Berne. 
Circumstances had just divorced both those distinguished per- 
sonages : and the meeting appears to have been cordial, per- 
haps from syinpatliy# The princess of Wales, however, soon 
demonstrated the greater activity of her will. Had she, says 
M. de Bausset, been in the place of Maria Louise when the 
allies approached Paris, she would not liave fled to Blois, but 
have remained to defend her rights and those of her son. It 
seems highly probable that h^d the empress stayed in Paris 
there would Have arisen obstacles to the recal of the Bourbons, 
which it would have been very difficult to overcome. The em- 
press, however, yielded only to the orders of Napoleon himself; 
he sent to Joseph his brother, then commander-in-chief at Paris, 
that he had rather both his wife and child were at the bottom 
of tlie Seine ilian in the hands of the allies. When M. de 
Bausset, in his interview with the emperor at Fontainbleau 
urged to the emperor the service which the empress’s presence 
in the capital might render him, he did not admit the force of 
the argument. '' Circumstances,” he said, “ had so changed, that 
a different course was obvious.” Napoleon had no reasoh to 
be grateful to either Joseph or Jerome, for tlieir conduct at this 
crisis. Joseph, though a respectable private gentleman, is, 
as well as his brother Jerome, extremely ill calculated for either 
prince or ruler. Louis was at the^same time on the spot ; but, 
while at Blois, he seems to have been more given to devotion 
than to politics. He had the air of a pious but otherwise in- 
different spectator of evifnls! He^ like his eldest brother 
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Joseph, has proved himself a just and conscientious person — 
these are not, liowever, the qualities for founding a dynasty. 
Wjifte in HollandMie was so distracted between the orders of 
Napoleon and his own sense of what was due to the country 
ne had been set over, that his abdication must have been the 
sweetest possible relief to ^a mind tempered like his. Lucien, 
not choosing that his brother should dictate to him as to whom 
he was or was not to marry, retired to America soon after the 
coronation, and never appeared in France till the Hundred Days ; 
when he shewed that he alone shared with his imperial brother 
the energy, and decision which had placed him on the throne 
of France. The imperiil family was remarkable for any thing 
rather than the harmony with which they'lived together : their 
quarrels were frequent, and often demanded the interference of 
Josephirik^^who used to act as peacemaker. The female'^part 
seem to have been peculiarly unguidable. Pauline, the princess 
of Borghese, must frequently have caused considerable mortifi- 
cation toiler imperial brother. She married in the first instance 
general Lcclerc,of whose sister’s marriage we have already spoken. 
Leclerc bought his connexion with the first consul dearly,—# 
Pauline was the prettiest jilague a man was ever cursed with 
in the shape of a wife. It was impossibly,”' says the authoress 
of the Memoirs of Josephine, for envy to detect the slightest 
fault in her delicious countenance : her figure was elegant be- 
yond comparison ; it was perfect, and the grace of her manners 
absolutely seductive.” This is the close of the catalogue of her 
perfections. Her conversation was trifling and wearisome to the 
last degree. Her sole thought turned upon the toilette. Bonnets, 
hats, and robes, were the single subject of her life — except her 
lovers. Of these she had a variety — a succession in the sense of 
the horticulturist. When she departed for St. Dominique, 
Lafon, the celebrated actor, was the favourite ; and the world of 
Paris Avas much disappointed that he did not show himself 
capable de mourir on the occasion. Afterwards M. Jules de 
Canonville, a dashing colonel of Cavalry, engaged all the atten- 
tions of the princess Borghese. He w^as a fine brave young man, 
but as indiscreet, headlong, and impetuous, as her highness 
could desire. There was no folly he did not commit for her or 
with her. The last exhibition of it procured his dismission 
from Paris, with an order to join the Russian army. The em- 
peror of Russia had presented Napoleon with a magnificent 
cloak lined with fur : when the princess Pauline saw it, she of 
course fell into raptures : her good-natured brother gave it to 
her. The lovers quarrelled about it : M. de Canonville declared 
that' she cared for nothing on earth but the cloak ; it was given 
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to him : a day or two after he appeared on parade with a hus- 
sar jacket and a saddle cloth, all made of the emperor of Rus- 
sia’s fur. He rode a fiery hor^e, which he was not master of, 
and while the regiment was forming, put the whole of them into 
confusion. Napoleon galloped up to see what could disoider 
a regiment which usually manoeuvred so well. He found 
M. de Canonville arrayed in his spsftls. The emperor was fu- 
rious ; he cried out. M. de Canonville, your horse is too 
fiery for parade ; he must be sent to Russia" to be bloken in : 
you will command a regiment with more honoiir there than here, 
and you and horse will return a little more calm, I hope.” He 
was sent off for Russia, where he was lylled. The pitncess not 
content with ponimlmi cation by letter, used to send oft' a 
courier every fortnight, who should actually see and hear him, 
and s^itisfy her as to his health on his return. He redeemed his 
folly in Russia ; his bravery, his talents, and his an#ability en- 
deared him to both his chiefs and subalterns ; it may be pre- 
sumed that the climate somewhat cooled the ardour which at 
Paris led him into so many brilliant follies. 

The temper of her sister Caroline, the queen of Naples, was 
ungovernable : poor Murat, so fierce in war, so irresistible in 
battle, crouched before the spirit of the sister of Napoleon. In 
the volumes before us are some good-natured letters from Jo- 
sephine to her sister-in-law the queen of Naples, written with a 
view of persuading her to more self-government, and to submit 
with a better grace to the duties of a wife. She points out that 
by attempting to rule her husband, she will infallibly make both 
of them ridiculous. Against efther of the children of Josephine, 
Napoleon never seems to have had any cause of complaint. 
Eugene, the viceroy of Italy, was universally beloved, and shew- 
ed some talents for government : his sister Hortensia, unhappily 
married against her will, as well as against his, to Louis, never 
could resign herself to her lot; separation was the result. 
Their eldest child was named Napoleon, and it was always sup- 
posed that he was intended to succeed his uncle in the throne of 
France. The death of this infant probably brouglit about the 
divorce from Josephine, and perhaps eventually entailed upon his 
uncle his misfortunes. We are told a very pleasant anecdote 
of him, illustrative of the unhealthy waywardness of all cnil- 
dren not allowed their natural freedom, and worthy to be class- 
ed with Matthews’s story of the hot saddle of mutton. It came 
from the mouth of Josephine herself, and must therefore go 
down to posterity upon good authortty. Josephine used to send 
from Paris, bai^s of toys, playthings, puppets, &c., to her 
grand-children 5 amongst ^th«rs, Napoleon, the little son of 
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Louis, used to receive an ample share, while at the Hague. On 
one New-year’s day, the queen Hortense received an immense 
cas^ full of the«most ingenious toys that the invention of 
QVancher and Giroux could devise. Young Napoleon was sit- 
ting looking out of a window into the park, and appeared to 
receive with indifference all the presents spread out before him 5 
he. still persevered in gazing down the long avenue that led from 
his window. The queen, disappointed at not seeing him so happy 
as she had expected, asked if he was not grateful to his grand- 
mamma for having taken such pains to procure him all the 
pretty things before him? “ Oh ! yes, mamma, I am very grate- 
ful, but you know she always so good.” — But do not all 
these pretty playthings amuse you?” — '' Yes, mamma, but,” — 

But what ?” — ** I want very much — something else.” — Tell 
me wha^U is ; I promise it to you, my boy.” — " Oh mamma, 
but you wauld not, I am sure.”— “ Is it money for the poor?” 
** Papa gave me that this morning, and it is already distributed 
— it IS,” — Come, speak out, you know how much I love you, 
so you may be sure that I would begin the New-year with 
something you would like — come then my darling, what is it 
you want?” — Mamma, I want to walk in that pretty mud, 
which I see out of the window ; that woulc}. dihiise me more than 
any thing.” 

Hortensia did not permit the little fellow to paddle in the mud ; 
consequently he was the most unhappy of human beings, until 
the frost dried up the mud as well as his tears. Unlucky infant, 
born to be a prince ; it is thus that tyrants are bred : young 
Nero first impaled flies, and then men, to chaser away ennui. 
The poor creatures are kept in moral chains all their lives, 
and then the world is astonished that the race is not blessed 
with the virtues of a generous education. Your Don Miguels, 
and king Ferdinands, are perfectly denatured by the system 
pursued with them in their early youth. Of the latter worthy, 
Napoleon is said to have entertained a tolerably just opinion. 
When it was rumoured that he was about to ask a princess of 
the Buonaparte family, for his wife ; the emperor was indignant, 
and declared that the empress had not a chambermaid who was 
not/ar too good for him. 

It is curious to learn what has become of the different 
members of this once all-powerful family. The comte de 
Survilliers (Joseph) is a farmer in the United States: in a 
letter, dated 26th December, 1826, to a lady in Europe, he says : 

I think it would be scarcely rational, to think of quitting a 
country, where I find all that the old world wants. The se- 
paration from my friends, is the^ sok consideration to be set 
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against its advantages. I know not that I shall ever see them 
again the rulers of Europe must first know me for what I 
am, and this is too much to* hope from human passiop/^ 
Zenaide, the eldest daughter of Joseph, has married the prince 
of Musignano, son of the prince of Canino ( Lucien ) ; the 
youngest daughter is married to the eldest son of tlie comte de 
St. Leu, (Louis). These young peqple live at Florence, near 
the wife of Joseph, the comtesse of Survilliers, a person who 
bears an extremely amiable character. The princess of Dorghesc, 
at her death, left them a considerable fortune.^ 

The comte de St. Leu ( Louis ) has long been afflicted with 
rheumatism to such a degree, as to deprive him of many enjoy- 
ments. He gives himself up to literary pursuits chiefly : his late 
production, the answer to sir Walter Scott’s life of Napoleon, is 
insignificant enough, considered as im answer, althoiigli it con- 
tains two or three remarkable points, such as his profeifet "against 
war and the punishment of death. He lives alternately at Rome 
and Florence. It is wife tlortense, the duchess of St. Leu, 
makes Rome her winter residence, and in summer she inhabits 
her beautiful seat of Arenberg on the lake of Constance. She 
is said to lead a life worthy of the daughter of Josephine. The 
prince of Canino (Lucieii) has for some time dwelt at Rome and 
m the principality of*w'liich he bears the name. In 1827 he 
resided with his numerous family at Sinigaglia, a little town 
near Ancona. Some unlucky speculations having diminished 
his fortune, he has sold his palace at Rome to the prince de 
Montforthis brother (Jerome). One of his daughters is mar- 
ried to prince Gabrieli ; two others to Englishmen — one of them 
lord Stuart. The prince de Montfort (Jerome), by his legiti- 
mate connexion with the sister of the king of Wurtemberg still 
juaintains some regal state, and continues to be courted by the 
ambassadors representatives of the Northern powers. The 
comtesse de Lipano (princess Murat) has not yet obtained 
permission to join her family in Italy. She is in Austria. Her 
eldest daughter is married to comte Papoli, a Bolognese noble- 
man Achilles, the eldest son, has purchased considerable 
domains in tlie Floridas. Lucien, his younger brother, is 
in South America. 

We have occupied ourselves at considerable length vvith <he 
Bonaparte family. It is not, however, the only subject on 
which these writers dwell ; they are very discursive and 
scarcely leave a personage of the last age without fixing upon 
some story, anecdote, or mot, Mapdemoiselle Ducrest’s book 
is a collection of Jeux d'^Esprit ; she has lived much with the 
musicians and other artist}^ of Jihe last age, and has much to 
tell of such persons as Mehul, Spontiiy, Vernet, 8cc. 
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Among these' anecdotes, we were amused by a story, with 
which we shall close this miscellaneous article. It is the ren* 
coptre of Horace Vernet, the celebrated painter, with a person 
be considered ah excellent butt, but who turned out to be the 
keener wit of the two. 

‘Vernet, in his youth, was travelling in one of those heavy and bulky 
conveyances called a coche n^iturin, which used to occupy somewhere 
about two and twenty days in the journey from Marseilles to Paris. 
AmongsV the travellers whom Vernet found heaped upon one another 
in this machine, was a fat man with a mean red face, who looked as 
thick in his intellects as in his person : he resolved to amuse himself 
with him, and paid him a number of attentions, to which the stout 
man made a good-natured* but awkward return. On arriving at a 
steep hill, the passengers walked : on the road the^ came to a ditch 
of some breadth j Vernet, who had the reputation of a good leaper, wa- 
gered that he would jump ovCr it. “ O Lord ! ” said the man, whom 
Vernet hifd^chosen for his victim, with an air of astonishment, can 
you leap that V * — “ Assuredly, it is very narrow.” — 1 should like to 
sec how you would do it.” — Why thus,” said Vernet, bounding 
lightly to the other side. — ‘‘ Very true I now 1 should like to try : 
you embolden one, and I feel the courage to make the attempt.” — 
** You 1” cried the great painter, laughing heartily, — I should like 
to see how you would do it — I bet you the price, of the dinner, that 
you tumble into the middle.” — Don’t you ipake me afraid, to begin 
with. — Let us see — the dinner — it is very dear — half-a-crown, J 
believe.— That’s a great deal: nevermind, I will try; here goes!” 
After making a great many faces, the stout man jumps, and comes 
down heavily on the other side, a foot bej^ond the point Vernet had 
reached. I will have iny revenge,” said he, a little piqued ; 

“ you will not refuse me, I hojee.” — “ Oh no ! that Avhich has 
happened once, may not happen again perhaps.” The next day, 
another opportunity occurred, and the stout man won by the length 
of a foot, as he had done the day before, and was in an ecstacy at 
Ills astonishing good luck. Vernet more and more disgusted at 
tlie triumph of his adversary, proposed the same wager every day, 
and every day lost, till they arrived within a stage of Paris. At 
this place, the stout man came up to Vernet and said, “ Sir, I owe 
you a thousand thanks for the generosity with which you have paid 
for my dinner, almost all the way from Marseilles here — I wish to 
shew my gratitude. — If a few tickets to ^ Nicolet’s (the Astley’s of 
Paris) would be agreeable to you, 1 should be glad to offer them to 
yob ; for I am engaged as clown there, and I make my first appear- 
ance in two days ; wliich may console you for your defeat. You 
jump excellently well ;• but were you a good deal nimbler than you 
are, I should still have won ; for I had a large reserve of talent to 
display, which 1 should have nut in practice to justify the proverb, 
which you know, no doubt — ^'^From much to uiorC; as they do at Ni- 
colet’s.” Vernet enjoyed the telling of this history excessively, and 
the father of the authoress, heacd U I'rom his own lips/«-«*DK^ 

p. 165* 
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all the writers who have followed in that somewhat indefii 
nable province of fiction between novel and romance, which 
has been so felicitously cultivated by sir Walter Scott, the 
author of the work before us appears to have been the most free 
and spontaneous. This is doubtless to be ascribed in part to 
a real affinity between their distinguishing powers of mmd ; but 
it is also in soma degree attributable to both master and dis- 
ciple having broken ground in strongly-marked and pic- 
turesque scenes of action, the novelty (if which has admirably 
seconded the genius 'excited to render it available. The ex- 
cursive mind of the former, indeed, has enabled him to diversify 
most luxuriantly, both as to time and locality ; but it is,no less 
true that^die commenced his series of brilliant illuSTons, by a 
powerful application of his assimilative spirit to incident, 
description, and character, suggested by the history, or sup- 
plied by the national and social peculiarities, of his own country. 
The author of the Anglo-Irish, both in this and his previous 
works, has judiciously followed in the same track, and also 
with marked and hierited success. How long any peculiar 
mental mine can be worked with advantage, it is not easy to 
decide ; but it is obvious that people governed and misgoverned 
into strong nationality, and otherwise fresher,’’ as our novelist 
has it, than races worn by more intense and equal collision into 
general similarity, afford a far finer scope for a spirited exercise 
of imagination*. 1 1 may also hapjJen, — without contending that the 
Scottish magician is included in the predicament, — that such 
fiction, under happy management, may now and then infuse 
a few correct notions into heads that would never acquire them 
in a more formal way. The Hibernian sir Walter evidently 
feels an anxiety to effect a something which he deems beneficial 
in all his tales, and more especially in the present volumes, the 
object of which is to exemplify the extraordinary manner in 
which Irish society has been modified by the anomalous nature 
of Irish national experience, which experience, it may be confi- 
dently asserted, has been more uniformly calamitous and b'jle- 
ful than aught the annals of any equal portion of civilized 
Europe can supply by way of parallel. All countries may have 
had their period of adversity, disorder, and suffering, but we 
know of none not essentially barbarous, except Ireland, so 
morally and politically situated as \o render that disorder and 
adversity a species of unavoidably recurring series — a constantly 
revolving cycle of anarchy.tinjmstice, and misrule. 
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Very true,’’ some grave and conscientious member of the 
New Brunswick Union may exclaim, and hence the deadly 
oj^ration of a superstitious and idolatrous system of faith ; and 
6f the mischievous influence of a crafty and insidious priest- 
hood. Hence” — but it is unnecessary to proceed further, in a 
strain, which has been repeated every other day, for months 
piist, in almost every one'of the daily papers, which assume a 
literary protection of tire Church and State. It may never occur 
to the reader — for it is nine times out of ten unknown to the 
writer — that the* era of the Reformation was by no means the 
commencement of that fortunate state of things, which has so 
pertinaci6usly exclude^ the major part of the natives of Ireland 
from the protection of equal laws, and ' the possession of the 
general rights of English subjects. Long before that momen- 
tous cli^ange, the word Irishman served precisely the same purpose 
as the epnhet Papist at present ; and the profiters by exclu- 
sion, when not a religious distinction existed, maintained the 
barrier of the English pale, and combined to prevent the im- 
ploring clans from breaking through their monopoly of power 
and ascendancy — exactly like their Orange posterity. In short, 
by a mere exchange of words, an entire people have been con- 
tinued a race of Helots uninterruptedly foi ^upwards of seven cen- 
turies. The mere spirit of half-barbarous conquest and rapacity, 
commenced a series of oppression and injustice, and interested 
bigotry and hypocrisy have dexterously contrived to perpetuate 
it. The growth of religious divisions was in reality a sort of 
God-send to the monopolists ; the Tudors were beginning to 
shew some attention to the claims of the poor Irishry, when this 
well-timed source of disorder arose to render the less apparently 
insidious, and even more comprehensive, term, papist, as effec- 
tively exclusive. Were tlie sultan Mahmoud well read in Irish 
history, he might com])ose a neat appeal to English practice, in 
justification of his treatment of the Greeks ; all expostulations 
on the subject of which, from certain quarters, even Mahometan 
ratiocination might go near to convince the world was, to say 
the least of it, a ludicrous specimen of grave and self-ignorant 
impertinence. 

What precedes is to be attributed, not only to the 
title, but to the .spirit of the work under consideration, the 
chief object of which has been to exhibit the curious operation 
of so long a course of injustice and divided rule, on 
the character of both oppressed and oppressor. This is not 
effected by any direct assuntption of advocacy, or by the impu- 
tation of conscious tyranny or baseness on either side, but with 
the more philosophical view of denu^nstraling the involuntary' 
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effect of certain modifications of society upon opinion and 
manners, in all tlife varied relations of life. The main point, in 
a general sense, which the author seems most anxious, to 
establish, is the folly apparently indulged in* by many sapient 
personages of every rank, that a'decided English stamp can be 
impressed on Irish nationality, or, in other words, that the entire 
people can be Anglicised, or made wl^at these sages affect to call 
Anglo, or English-Irish. The absurdity of this notion, undfer 
any circumstances, is very great ; but, in reference to a system 
which so effectually divides a population, as, tliat which has 
always prevailed in Ireland, it is absolutely insane. Yet there 
are reasoners who fondly dream of conveiting the lrish*Catholics 
to Protestantism and English feelings, in the face of a regimen, 
which is gradually transforming them into religious enthu- 
siasts ; and, could persecution be so far extended, would ultimately 
constitute them maLHyrs. But, selling aside the inconsistency 
of this part of the process, what mass of a population ever 
merged its own character into that of its colonists, with a vast 
numerical difference against the latter. Has the Saxon cha- 
racter been ever annihilated in England ; and why are the 
native Irish to part with theirs? This says nothing as to the 
effect of increasing^ knowledge and civilization, but to those 
original tendencies which always belong to distinctive races, 
and are seldom to be ] 3 rofitably parted with, precisely because 
it is not easy to substitute any thing wliich can half so well, 
supply their places. It is therefore, as we shall soon see, in- 
geniously inferred, that England must allow Ireland to retain 
iicr own family features, and dsopping, at least, all stale pros- 
(dytism, to leave a free and unfettered j^rocess of amalgamation 
to take its genial course. 

So much as to apparent general design, which, in reduction 
to practice, introduces by way of hero, the younger sou of one 
of those genuine Irisli peers, whose family claims originated in 
military services under Cromwell, and whose political sentiments 
and practice had rendered him the Jidus Achates of lord Castle- 
reagh, subsequently Londonderry. This is conclusive ns to the 
youthful associations of the somewhat tame personage sup- 
porting the principal character, who commences his career 
with the usual clear notions of absentee lords and their cchi- 
nexions, and exhibits the same remarkable predilection for 
thinking by proxy. This hopeful youth is put under a course 
of Irish adventure, in order to be gradually enlightened ; but 
the author’s dealing with the case, 41s both’ lawyers and phy- 
sicians say, will be best conveyed by an extract. It is to be 
premised, that the aforesaid^ mijiister, and sir Robert Flood, a 
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distinguished geneml oflScer, are unitedin the guardianship of the 
young lord Clangore and his brother, with aiS* Irish gentleman 
who visits London to join in the arrangements rendered necessary 
by the trust reposed in him. The scene is laid at a breakfast- 
table of the minister. The dialogue is hej^ t^ken up with a 
question from sir Robert Flood : ' . 

f But Irish mounfcaineerV*will follow their old habits.** 

' No doubt,” said sir Robert. Are they getting any quieter, 
Mr. Kniglitly ?’* 

^ It was a quick turn of the convera^ation^ yet Mr. Knightly's No, 
indeed, general,” showed that he accepted it quite in course. 

^ Unhappy, misguided creatures,” continued sir Robert. 

^ Unhappy, misguided creatures,” assented .Mr. Knightly, much 
in earnest. 

* And when will they grow quiet. Sir r” 

< « indeed, (fcneral ?” fit 

^ What with White-boys and Right-boys, United-nicn, Shana- 
vests, Caravats, Threshers, Carders, and now. Rockites, I believe, all 
I have heard or read of them since I left the country, shows that the 
old people of Ireland never can he peaceable so long as they remain 
what they are.*’ 

^ Plainly shows it, sir Robert.” 

^ The mass of our half-countrymen are • dertainly diflicult to 
govern,” said the Minister j I fear, they ihay be said to give his 
majesty’s councils as much continued, though petty, trouble, as any 
people who arc, or have been, our declared enemies.” 

^ '' And I fear so, too, my lord.” 

* And ’tis a problem they .should, Mr. Knightly for whether w^e 
consider their long experience of tl^c government and of the law's of 
England 3 or their necessitous knowledge of their ox’Pn level in the 
scale of nations j or their constant opportunities to grow wiser, by 
observing the course pursued by other people, and especially by 
their neighbours, toward.s happiness and prosperity 3 in fact, in 
whatever way w'c balance the que.stion, we are unable to forge it 
into any tangible solution capable of being comprehended according 
to the rules of cause and effect.” 

' Here may be detected instances of the rather infelicitous clash of 
imagery that occasionally marked his lordship’s language 3 witli- 
out depriving it, however, of the power of persuading or convincing, 
which it is well known to have possessed, and in which few were his 
rivj».ls. 

' '^One is sometimes thrown,” said Mr. Knightly, ‘'upon the 
unphilosophical supposition that would attribute to an ill-organised 
nature, their restlessness — to use^^o harder word, my lord.” 

' " Their turbulence, their ferocity, Sir,” resumed sir Robert Flood : 
" thieir thirst of human life 3— •and there. Sir, 1 have used your harder 
word, though you will not call it too hard, after all.” 

' " Not a bit too hard, sir RoberJ.” 
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" And in Heaven’s nMKe, Mr. Knightly, reauming my former 
question, vvhen^ar/ we to witness any abatement of excesses, which 
refuse peace, nay, even personal security, to such English capitalists, 
or English gentlemen, or Irish gentlemen of English descent, as n;ay 
think of settling in the country Y* 

^ I suppose yQU'|p aski General, if atrobifies arc becoming less 
frequent, and 1 answer, no. It was but a few nights before I began 
my journey to England, that, only thr^b miles from my own house, 
an industrious Scotchman, who had recently taken a large farm, fell 
a victim, along with two of his servants, to the savage ve*hgeance of 
captain Rock’s desperadoes." ^ 

* And yet you live in Irelaikl, Sir ! ’ 

^ Why, sir Robert,” smiling apologetically, one must live where 
one can. Perhaps if I lived in your atHueAt and luxurious England, 
along with my hklf-dozen of raw-boned sons, and my seven or eight 
gadding daughters, I could not well manage my small means for 
living at all j and sm as in the hope of advantage, the East-Jndiaman 
braves the Cape, ana the caravan the Desert, 1 must brji^e — no — not 
brave — that wouldn’t do — but I must take my chance against captain 
Rock." 

* ** It is, however, to be hoped," resumed the Minister, that when 
the important measure of Union, as yet but nominally effected between 
the two countries, shall have fully come into operation, there will 
begin, in Ireland, a. change of character, which must speedily repay 
us for the season of tu^noil w^e now endure, and whicli will show 
itself as much the result of a well-squared dove-tailing with England, 
taking root during a necessary previous time, as the present sad state 
of things may be said to flow from a want of that close and kindly 
interweaving between the tw^o people.” 

^ If your lordship means that Ireland w'ill never be quiet, or pros- 
perous, or wor,th living in, xintiK English views, interests, industry 
— English character, in fact — take pfacc of the views, interests, and 
indolence, instead of industry — which confer its present character 
— then I agree w ith your lordship," said the General. 

" In detail, sir Robert, I meant that." 

" In a word, until the great majority of the ])opulation cease to 
be merely Irish, and become, like the only portion of it who are now 
respectable, intelligent — aye, or civilized, — English-Irish, continued 

sir Robert. , 

' Well, and my meaning allows of that construction too, ’ assented 
the Minister. Yes ; I like your word, sir Robert ; it defines almost 
to a point what I might admit to have been my own previous opinion : 
yes, my first cure for the evils of Ireland, certainly would be to make 

all her people English -Irish." i i 

^ And it would be my first cufe too," observed Mr. Knightly, as 
if rather speaking to himself, than to those around him. 

^ Begin then, iny lord, Ave pray yoy," said the young Viscount. 

Or, my lord," added Gerald, upon whom little of the conversa- 

VOL. x.-— w. R. _2 A 
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tion had been lost, Walter, here, or I, shall scarce live long enough 
to pay our Irish tenantry a viait 5 don't you think Walter V' 

^ Indeed I do.” , 

But why, my ‘good young friends asked the Minister with a 
condescending smile. 

^ Explain as well aS you can, Gerald,'*!: said lord Clangore. 

^ Thus, then, my lord and in a little embarrassment the school- 
boy addressed the Minister-H*^ until one can sleep soundly in one's 
bed in Ireland, one can hardly think of going there ; and sir Robert, 
and Mr. Knightly, and even your lordship, seem to say, that this must 
not be expected for^a great many years.** 

^ '' Fairly argued, Gerald,” laughed sir Robert. 

' '' My (fcar youn^ lord Clangore,” resumed the Minister, assuming 
one of those full, manly e^ipressions of face and manner which often 
distinguished him j ‘"it is due to your ripening yeais, to remind you 
that, as ha.s already been noticed, his majesty's government have made 
the beginning you .so properly wish for. The legislative Union of 
Great BritaR) and Ireland may, indeed, be said to be the first link of 
that great chain which, in intellect, civilization, happiness, and glory, 
and at the same time, in habits, pursuits, and morals, is destined to 
interfuse into one national current, the ])eoi)Ie of England and 
Ireland.’’ 

* I thank your lordship for your explanation,” said lord Clangore, 

and 1 fully accept it 3 and yet it is grievous to think that our young 
logician here is still right, when he suppose^. that many, many years 
must elapse before an Irish nobleman or gentleman, or, as 1 admit 
the propriety of the epithet, an EngUsh-lrish one, can reckon upon 
residing comfortably and happily amongst his mere Irish dependants.” 

^ Before that, many many years must pass away, indeed,” re- 
marked Knightly. 

^ ** Meantime,” resumed lord CliRigorc, while thq purely Irish of 
the present day, in different ranks of society, utter the language of 
disaffection to England, or frightfully outrage her laws, what sliall 
we call their conduct with reference to the expected change !” 

" "" Call it, if your lordship pleases, the yeasty workings, whic 
denote a decomposing process in the moral elements of the people, 
and which, pursuant to the theory, must leave behind a settled and 
purer state of society,” answered — not the Minister nor the General, 
but Mr. Knightly, out of his turn and place. 

^ And are wc merely to look on at the fermentation ?” continued 
lord Clangore, glancing round to his more important friends. 

" I suppose so,” again put in Knightly 3 “ fiddling” with his 
spdon. 

^ But can you not also suppose. Sir, a moment, during which we 
could not merely look on ?” 

" ** 1 had rather not, my lord Knightly sndiled and bowed. 

^ Tut, rny good young lord,” said the General, rising ; you 
contemplate circumstance as likely as any that could occur to 
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facilitate the chaiige we all think desirable. And so, indeed, says our 
distinguished coiifitryman, now immortalizing himself on the Ten- 
insula. One of the chief causes of Ireland’s tuisbulence is her 'self- 
flattering conviction, that, as yet, she has been but half-conquered. 
Whenever she deserves ity then, he argues, conquer her to her heart’s 
content, and she will be quieter. And 1 think it a fair syllogism j 
and, for my own part, can imagine no^etate of things better calcu- 
lated to let us remodel the old Celtic cliaracter— to make it, in f?ict, 
Knglish-Irish — that’s still my word — than one oflered by the salutary 
humiliation, perhaps diminution, of a newly-conquered peo])Jo I” 

" Faith 1 and it might be as good a way as any, General,” assent- 
ed Mr. Knightly. 

^ I agree,” said lord Clangorc. « 

^ And 1,” sajd Gerald. 

^ All now arose, and as a hint for furthering the real business of 
the morning, the Minister showed the way back to his library.’ 

Another extract wdll be still more explicit ; the ffero and his 
Irish guardian are conversing in a stage coach at night, unknow n 
to each other. For the sake of brevity, tlio conversation is 
taken up at a point where the latter is maintaining the nUiinato 
importance of Anti-Catholic opposition in Ireland. 

^ The single party who absolutely cry out against the approaching 
crisis are as unimportaii^ and as imdistingni.shed in moral power — that 
is, in wisdom or talent, in place or in fame, as they are numerically ; 
and they will soon grow lcsi> so than they are, and, linally, become as 
unnoticed in Ireland, as the few hundred thousands of Roman Catho- 
lics are in England, or their political (though uot leligious) penddnfSj 
the Huguenots in France, Some of our anti-Irish threaten to k'avc 
us, in tile very first stage of our progress towards nationality. If they 
kee]) their word, so much the better j if they do not, again, T say, no 
matter. Whether they go or stay, their national existence will be 
destroyed ^ 1 do not mean by any specific means of annihilation directed 
to them, but, as a matter of course, according to the nature of things j 
necessarily, of itself.” 

^ Then, sir, your object is to be won rather by disunion than by 
union ? ” 

' Not by it 5 because no one wdio seeks our object wants to work 
with it, or, indeed, wishes for it, — only if the party insists on it (and 
they will 3 in fact, it is inevitable), then our object must be won, not- 
withstanding that partial disunion, without caring for it, witlujut 
thinking of it. Yes, indeed, sir, you are quite right. Ireland must, at 
last, become a nation in the teeth of that disunion, as tar as it goes 5 
and those wdio made it, and who obstinately and foolishly kept it up, 
must abide the consequences. They have made their bed j let them 
lie down on it. They have spurned ev^^ry opportunity of getting on 
along with the Irish people, when both might have gone on well to- 
gether, to the end of the world 5 and now the Irish people will get on 
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without them ; aye, and worse than that, shake t^eni off, and leave 
them behind on the course.” 

' **' Excuse my i^qorance, if I addiit that I do not know what poll- 
tidil opponents you thus doom to destruction.*' 

^ To political oblivion, rather.** 

^ Well, any term 5 but who Jire they V* 

* Descendants of colonists, English and Scotch, who, to this day, 
in addresses presented to the throne, call themselves colonists, and de- 
cline the ivanie of Irishmen — these in the first instance \ next, descend- 
ants of colonists, who openly lulvocatc or encourage anti-Irish mea- 
sures of any kind.” • 

^ Your English-Irish, in fact,” conimentcd Gerald. 

* Even^so, if you likq^ tlie phrase 5 for I certainly do mean all 
persons who would strive to make Ireland English : and lastly, I mean 
all pretended English-Irish friends of the people, Svho, to carry a 
county, <j.r a town, or, perhaps, with a commendable foresight towards 
cherishing their Irish estates (though I pronounce them in no danger), 
give a vote, now and then, upon the great wrangling (piestion (as 
you would throw a piece of bread to a hungry mastiff, or to a critic, 
merely to pass him by), and afterwards zealously, though perhaps 
covertly, engage in one or all of the absurd schemes for provincializ- 
ing Ireland : such as converting, transporting, orunhousinga million 
at a time of her population. Long ago, sir, such half measures, and 
such half Irishmen, might have succeeded in recommending them- 
selves to our generous credulity j but even th(^ burnt child now teaches 
us a lesson.” 

^ My good sir,” said Gerald, you certainly have arrived, by this 
account, at a most sudden importance : my only wonder is, that, till 
within the last forty or fifty years, you never thought of taking any 
great steps towards it.” 

^ Do not wonder, sir 5 but, if you please, blame yrturselves for the 
phenomenon, and admit beforehand a remarkable want of political 
sagacity in making us what we are \ since, as is argued, you never 
contemplated, at the time, making us the much more that we are 
doomed to become in spite of you.*’ 

^ Pray explain, sir.” 

^ Why, sir, you had us bound hands and feet, gagged, interdicted 
from reading and writing, thinking and praying. Htid you left us so, 
you would now find us so : terror, ignorance, the immorality engen- 
dered by a want of free ap[)roach to the observances and comforts of 
religion, and, above all, the uninterrupted influence of perfect slavery 
an^ conscious self-abasement, must have unfitted us for a struggle 
against you, or fitted us only for one that free ' blood-letting* (as 
Bacon called it, when consulted upon our symptoms, some hundred 
years ago), \vould have got down. And since, indeed, it has all along 
been your object to keep us from growing into a nation — I merely ar- 
gife the thing logically — suck ought to have been your part. But, 
with that object in view, you inconsiderately and inconsistently broke 
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half of our sback^s, ungagged us, allowed us to read and to write, to 
pray and to think j to make moivey 5 to stand before the world ii; pro- 
fessions ; and you deemed, that by leaving the other half of the 
shackles still rattling about us ) by barring your universities agafnst 
us, no matter how, we availed ourselves of your permission to become 
learned and wise 5 by blocking up the bench to our successful lawyers 3 
the army and navy to our brave soldiers' and sailors, the senate tq our 
aristocracy, or to our popular men ; by these reservations, sir, you 
calculated that still we sliould remain powerless and but half free. 
Yet surely here was a great lack of that political {t)resight which spans 
the future workings of its measure by aids from a philosopliical, a 
common-sense calculation of the essential tendencies of man, derived 
from his position. The whole slave may kept stationary, the half 
freedman never# And by half freeing us, you taught us to cry out for 
perfect freedom ; nay, should you disregard our voice, you taught us 
how to obtain that first blessing with our own moral energies. You 
ensured it to us. You opened our eyes to the past, tli? present, and 
the future. You put a light into our hands, not indeed to dispel the 
darkness in which we mutely and passively crouched, but certainly to 
make it * visible.’ You led us out of the valley of bondage, if not 
into the plains of freedom, certainly to a height from which, for the 
first time, we saw their teeming promise, each following day inhaled 
their fragrance, and imbibed the inevitable ambition to rush down and 
mingle with their fav(^ured po'^sessors. That, joined to your theory 
that wc never must so rush down, was a great mistake. As well 
might you say to the hill-stream ‘ descend not,' to kindled flame ^ as- * 
cend not,’ to the fledged bird ‘ fly not,’ to the budding tree * bloom 
not, nor yet bear fruit.* Streams may be pent up in die low grounds 
for ever j flame, if never kindled, will never aspire to heaven j that 
bird, if you clip his wings, an«i keep them clipped, will never tty ; 
that tree, if it bud not, neither will it be fruitful j but once in motion 
on the hill, once kindled, once feathered, once budding, the water will 
find its way down, the tire will find its way up, the bird will emerge 
into his freedom of air, and the tree will yield its matured fruit.” 

^ Perhaps 3 if not diverted aside, or quenched, or caught on the 
verge of the nest, or torn up by the roots,” said Gerald. 

^ 1 grant you 3 but Ireland is no longer to be so dealt with. Fair 

promises or half measures can no longer ' divert’ her 3 and the hand 
of physical force alone can impede her launch from the nest, or quench 
her, or tear her up ; and this, your only available hand, you must not 
use, for she will not afford you the opportunity 3 and an unarmed peo- 
ple — one, at least, so near you, and before the world’s eye, you will 
hardly endeavour to exterminate. You live too late for that.” 

^ I am not one of those who, under any circumstances, or at any 
time—” began Gerald — his lecturer anxiously interrupted him. 

" "" I do not believe— suppose you are 3 in that point of view I never 
saw your character, notwithstanding Ae brisk twist you just now gave 
to my string of metapkors. No, Sir 5 nor can 1 even believe that 
one-third of the people of Eiagland entertain such a hopeful scheme 3 , 
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are capable of entertaining it : and hence, apart fSpm the hazard of 
tlie c^ttempt — for there would be a Jiazard, after all j and apart from 
the question of other«neighbours approvingly looking- on at your enter- 
prise, and apart from the execration with whicli the voice of the world 
woidd greet it — hence is my confidence that England plans no exter- 
minating crusade against us. How, then, are we to he stunted in our 
gro\yth into a free and flouri^bing nation ? Shackle us, and gag us, 
and so forth, again? Still more itnprobable. Impossible. A rebel- 
lion amongst us, from one extremity of the land to the other, would 
not, could, not, be pqnished by the re-enactment of one repealed penal 
•Statute. You did^not, durst not, so take, vengeance for the wild insur- 
rection of nipety-cight 5 and what was out of the question thirty years 
ago, is now more reinotelyt^out of the question. You durst not, for 
many of the very reasons which stand against thectire and sword 
I)olicy 3 and for more than those. And here, I ask again, how will 
you stop vs ? Bundling up your assimilation theory, and your con- 
versation thediy, and your depopulating theory, like so much lumber; 
throwing them, in the name of good sense, quite overboard ; and get- 
ting things before us, as they really have been, and therefore are, and 
must be — how — 1 repeat my words, over and over, for there arc no 
better — How will you stop us?’” 

This is putting the matter well and imdisguisedly ; and it is 
to the credit of the writer, that an auti-Catholic Secretary of 
State, and a whole crowd of jninor luminaries, have been 
* ultimately brought to an acknowledged sense of the strength 
of these undeniable positions. The speeches of Mr. Peel, ex- 
planatory of the convictions whicli have led him to change hi.s 
views of practical policy in respect to emancipation, convey 
little more than tlie foregoing conclusions in diftereat language. 
It is indeed obvious, and the remark may extort a melancholy 
smile* from the votary of civil and religious liberty, that the 
justice which is likely at length to be accorded, will be so far 
as regards the statesmen heading the cabinet, that will conduct 
the measure, a submission rather to necessity than either to 
principle or good-will. But for the development so forcibly 
pleaded by the author of the Anglo-Irish/^ it is but too pro- 
bable that the Irish Catholic might have pleaded for another cen- 
tury in vain. Even as it is, there -are reasoners who would make 
any ^experiment upon a re-enactment of the penal statutes, or 
imply extermination as a dernier resort, some of which logicians 
are even clerical, and doubtless talk of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew with holy horror. Happily, however, “the march of in- 
tellect,'’ a phrase which produces a great deal of laughter with- 
out mirth — readers the cla^s of logicians almost altogether 
harmless, chiefly because, merely to amplify and clearly state 
^their positions, is to refute them, t W,hat is still better, like the 
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electrical eel, thiy render themselves weaker by every shock or 
annoyance they venture upon, -and flounder ip the mud of <rtieir 
mental element in a state of pitiless exhaustion, by the very 
force of their own exertions. A final effort of this nature is at 
hand, which is likely to exemplify the figure to the letter. But 
enough on this theme, which is hot, exactly in place here, jbut 
may be excused in recommendation of a work of entertainment, 
possessing the merit not only of illustrating the real 'anomalies 
of Irish society, but of anticipating the pnactical views and 
convictions which alone can remove them. Moreover there is 
a mass of dormant intellect in Engknd to be reached by a 
novel, which it would be vain to assail by a treatise. One of 
our essayists speaks of a young lady to whom Plutarch’s Lives 
being recommended as a story book, read them with grpat com- 
placency until she discovered that they were deemail a portion 
of authentic biography, when she complained bitterly of the 
deceit put upon her, and threw the book away for ever. 

Regarded as a novel, The Anglo-Irish” is exceedingly defect! ve 
ill plan and arrangement ; the story, strictly so termed, possess- 
ing no interest at all. This, however, looking to the fashion of 
the day, has beconv^ an acknowledged license ; occasional scenes 
of picturesque descri\)tion, vivid interest, ])owerful pathos, or 
characteristic display, being deemed more than equivalent to 
the balanced narrative and regular development of days of 
yore. There is something of all these in the present volumes 
which are further enlivened by no small jiortioii of smart 
skirmishing dialogue, in the allusive manner, at present so pre- 
valent. A few llockite scenes are vciy forcibly pourtrayed ; 
and there is great ease and nature in the handling of native 
Irish character, both high and low. A smooth, reckless Hiber- 
nian spendthrift, of plausible manners and insinuating address, 
who, by all sorts of expedients, contrives to perpetuate the ap- 
pearance of an establishment, when all regular means of support 
have been wasted, is drawn, it is to be feared, from a gifted, 
and (in this way) but too well known original, in the language 
of the newspapers, “ now no more.” A modern military dandy 
of the Hussar class is also sketched with some felicity, although 
his affectation, like that of the sir Percie Shaflon of sir Walter 
Scott, ultimately becomes tiresome: the unavoidable fate of 
every thing very artificial in manners, either in books, or out 
of them. On the wliole, ‘'The Anglo-Irish” is a pleasant and 
spirited, if not an accurate and finig^ied production ; and to such 
novel-readers as will not be repelled by its politics, it will afford 
a few hours of very pleasant amusement. To those of another 
school, the perusal might bb still more advantageous \ but there 
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is reason to believe, that the novel-reading leisure of the greater 
portion of the latter, is engrossed by the muses of Leadenhall 
StVeet. 

It must be confessed, that whatever support ^the cause of 
anti-Catholicism may derive from mere numerical array on this 
sid^ of the channel, it is lamentably in the rear in mental acti- 
vity. Assailed by intellect on all sides, and in all manner of 
forms, it ttirns the same blank negative front against the whole of 
them, receiving the argumentative darts and bullets of its adver- 
saries like a bag of wool. Could this extraordinary state of things 
have been 'made to exist in perpetuity, as certain politicians 
fondly imagine possible, Oxenstiern’s problem would be solved, 
and the exact minimum of reason with which the world may fee 
governetj satisfactorily established by the practice of a people, 
who complacently assume the privilege of being deemed the 
most intellectual of its inhabitants. 


Art. V. — 1. Three Letters to the Editor of the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal, from Malachi Malagrowlher, Esq. on the proposed Change 
of Currency, and other late alterations, as ihey affect, or are in- 
tended to affect, the Kingdom of Scotland . — Blackwood, Edinburgh. 

^ Cadell, London. 

SJ. The Scotch Banker • containing Ariicles under that signature^ on 
Banking, Currency, §*c. republished from the Globe Newspaper, 
With some additional Articles . — llidgway. London. 

jl^EASON is getting the better of the world so fast, that there 
appears to be no reason why something reasonable should 
not be uttered on the subject of Banking. Time was, when every 
thing that was said by a man in a good pair of boots passed for 
gospel ; and nobody that wore good boots was on the side of 
the people. But such times are gone by like the Test act — 
superannuated like ‘ our Protestant constitution.’ The 
Radicals, and the rats, have made an end of them, and old gen- 
tlemen sigh over their reminiscences, as over the memory of 
their departed pig-tails ; 

^ ^ They cannot but remember such things were. 

That were most precious to them.’ 

The world has gained in experience. ^ Whenever there is a 
contest on a public question, it assumes without danger of mis- 
take, that one side has a ^ecret to keep, and the other has 
something to explain if it knew how. There is invariably some 
small hole letting day-light on the subject, which one party 
, could open if they would, and the «x)ther would open if they 
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could. In the /resent case the revelation is not far to seek ; 
for it happens fortunately thart the tough and didactic mat- 
ter has been given in a preceding article,* to which it will be 
sufficient to refer. 

There was a time when there were neither banks nor 
currency. To doubt it would be luj/esy. For it is clear that 
in the earliest state of man there were no pockets ; the first 
mention of any thing capable of holding them, is notYill after- 
wards. And from the possession of pockets to that of any thing 
to put in them, is, as all men know, a dreary hiatus, capable of 
indefinite extension and delay. But what was not, and is, 
must have had a beginning ; there was therefore a time when 
mell began to use an instrument of exchange. And the first 
discovery they would make on tliis subject, would be that any 
thing which more people wanted than could be sup]i4ied* with it 
for nothing, might serve for an instrument of exchange at some 
rate or other. If it was as cumbrous, for instance, as a waggon- 
load of straw — or any thing else that may be fixed on as the 
most awkward of possible instruments— -it is still clear that it 
would fetch something. There can be no doubt, for example, 
that it would fetch the value of what we call a halfpenny ; and 
therefore it might be,* used instead of a halfpenny, if any body 
chose to be at the trouble. And the next discovery would be, 
that what it was received for, would be equal to what could be 
got for it from a retailer who bought it to sell again, minus the 
value of all the trouble, expense, and risk, attendant on its con- 
veyance to him ; the consequence of which would be, to hold out 
a direct premium in favour of the use of such things as gave the 
least trouble — or in other words, the precious metals. What 
makes the metals precious, is evidently that men like them and 
they are scarce. That men like them for the instrument of 
exchange, may be one part of the liking ; but the main source of 
the love for them, will be their desirableness for other pur- 
poses. That silver will make sixpences, may be one reason why 
men desire silver ; but the principal reason undoubtedly is, that 
they desire silver spoons. 

The first use of the precious ra§tals in exchange would be by 
weight. Abraham had got thus far, when he ' weighed* to 
Ephron the silver, four hundred shekels of silver, current with 
the merchant ;’t — the earliest mention of currency, undoubtedly, 
in history. But the next observation would be, that much 

* Article on the ‘ Instrument of Excliangfe,’ Westminster Review 
No. I, pp. 175 and following. ^ • 

t Genesis xxiii, 16 . 
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trouble would be saved, if the fineness and wAghtwere authen- 
ticated by the external appearance ; and that to do this with 
effect, the issue must be confined to the governing gower. And 
this is the invention of coins. ^ ^ ^ 

When a government — Pharaoh’s for instanqe-^rbegan to issue 
coins, the rate at which thgy would be received in the market 
would rise. For every man would be glad to take the coin, for 
what he iixpected to get for it again, plus the value of the ex- 
pense, trouble, oyr ris^ he might save by taking it instead of 
any thing else. The value of this saving might only be a 
farthing ; but he would take the coin for a farthing more than he 
expected to pass it for again. He might, pass it for a farthing 
less than he took it ; but he would have sav(^d a farthing’s 
worth of trouble, which repays him in the end. And the conse- 
quence of ^is farthing premium will be, that the exchangeable 
value of the coin will rise and rise. This looks very much like 
a fallacy, and is not ; and whoever chuses to enter into tlie 
minutim of the question, may see it examined at full length in 
the article before alluded to. And it will rise till one of two 
things happens — till either it has risen so high that the exist- 
ing supply of coins is sufiicient to conduct ?ll the exchanges of 
the community, and so an end is put to further competition — 
or till the anxiety of men to procure coins by adding the farthing 
to the market rate, is balanced by a fear that the rate may 
fall about their ears before the coins are out of their possession. 
Hence there is a height to which the rate will rise, and a height 
to which it will not rise. And at the rate, whatever it is, the 
coins will go on till the quantity issued is sufficient for them to 
be employed in all exchanges. What this quantity will be, 
must depend on the magnitude of the concerns of the society. 
It will be a quantity which may be considered as the same from 
day to day, though it may not be the same from year to year, 
or even from month to month. It may be assumed to be con- 
stant as long as no remarkable change takes place in the wealth 
and occupations of the society ; but will increase if the wealth 
and occupations should increase, and diminish if they are dimi- 
nished. 

Sf at this point the issues should be increased, the market rale 
of coins would fall. And the reason is, that an increased quantity 
of coins must be brought into the market in demand for goods 
of some kind or other, and consequently the price of goods 
must rise, or, which is thp same thing, the value of coins 
fall. And the point to which it would fall, would be that which 
would make the whole number exactly sufficient for the supply 
as before— the extended proof of \?hich may be found in the 
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place last referred to. In this way, if the issues go ou, the 
rate will fall till it is brought tq the metal value. And if the 
Issues are still increased, the slightest fall Jbelovv the meCal 
value wilt Qpins to be restored to their original uses as 

metal, and consequgtiilj the^^t^oins will begin to disappear. The 
overlooking or concealing this fall in the rate, is tlie fallacy of 
Sir John Sinclair and the money-jugglers— the perpetual motion-- 
ists, who say " Make money and people must consunui,’ with- 
out finding out that their project must evaporate through the 
simple fact of the increased quantity coming tb the same value 
as the old. ' 

If a government chuses to issue pie<#es of paper with a cer- 
tain value, as, fir instance, a drachm of gold, or a bushel of 
wheat, specified on each — delivering them in its payments in 
lieu of the commodities specified, and engaging to tako them 
again in discharge of taxes for the same value — the^ pieces of 
paper may be used instead of coins ; and if, after the rate (of 
the coins and paper together) has been reduced to the metal 
value of the coin, the issues arc further increased, a correspond- 
ing quantity of coins will be returned to the vulgar uses of gold 
watches or silver spoons. And for every piece of paper so issued, 
the value is in the liahc^s of the issuer, which is the government ; 
while at the same time the gold and silver returned to vulgar 
uses, go to the benefit, not of the government, but of the 
public as distinguished from the government. The most incon- 
siderable fall below the metal value, causes coins to go out ; 
but as all that go out are paid for to the holders, and the public 
have still a currency as before, The public, who are the holders, 
are the gainers of the amount. There is no mystery in the 
business. A bit of paper is made to serve the purpose of gold 
and silver ; and as the gold and silver must have been found and 
paid for by the community in some shape and at some time, so 
their value goes back to the community or to some part of it when 
tliey are dispensed with, which is as it ought to be. An operation 
is performed like what takes place when a family resolves to 
drink out of glass instead of silver. The glass serves the pur- 
pose of drinking as well ; and since the family is paid for 
tile old silver when it goes into the melting-pot, it is plain tl^t 
the value of it goes to the family. 

But what seems never to have be^in thought of till what was 
called the stoppage of the Bank of England in 1797, is that 
these pieces of paper may and will keep their value, or at all 
events a certain value, though the ^vernment should make no 
pretence, or in ather words should utterly refuse, to pay them 
in any manner or form, otber^than by taking them for the 
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taxes. Men gazed at one another when this discovery was 
made,— being at a loss to comprehend how me letters BANK 
over a government house in Lothbury, should convey any 
flifferent consequences from the same letters over a private 
house imtheir county-town. But it is obvious enough now, that 
the things are totally dissimilar, bating the letters and the 
paint. In short it is established by experiment, which deter- 
mines every thing, that a government may say ' Let this bit of 
paper go for a guinea,’ and it will go accordingly, — subject 
always to the sarhe laws with respec{,to the greater or less quantity 
of the issues, as would take place if there were guineas instead 
of paper,*^and they could not be transforined. 

But if the government issues a greater number of these bits 
of paper than are wanted to supply the circulation at the value 
inscribed upon them, the j^rices of goods must rise, or the value 
of the pajlSr fall, on the same principles as in the case of coins. 
And if these issues go on, it is manifest that the amount of the 
superfluous issues must, from time to time, be taken out of the 
pockets of the holders of the circulating medium at large, by 
the value of the increased quantity being continually reduced 
to the value of the old ; — and further that a Jiuge robbery must 
be made out of the fund-holders, by pacing them with a paper 
with the same value written on it in words, but which has been 
made of a less real value, for the express purpose of keeping the 
difference. This was the Pitt fraud ; the fraud of him for whom 
men still meet and huzza, because they would like to do the same 
again. He took, on a moderate ^computation, thirty-seven mil- 
lions from the stock-holders, and eight millions ilnd a half from 
the holders of the circulating medium ; of which last sum not 
quite five millions were allowed to go to the private bankers, as 
a mode of securing their acquiescence in the transaction. The 
amount can be calculated to sixpence, if only the data can be 
obtained ; and these are the results from the data, as nearly as 
they can be had. Every body knows what is done with a man 
who takes twenty shillings ; but forty-five millions is a different 
thing, and besides it was taken to prevent a reform in parlia- 
ment. 

^Whoever has got the length of understanding the preceding 
statement, is able to enter into the question now pending on the 
subject of the currency. As usual, it is a question whether 
somebody shall rob the public or shall not ; and you and I and 
every body, are the public, who are to be robbed or the contrary, 
according as we have the ftit to take care of ourselves. The 
Bank of England is, or ought to be, the agent of the public. It 
is the government’s banking shop^ which means the commu- 
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nity’s banking shop ; in the same way that the Victualling 
Office is th6 oon^unity’s pork and beef shop. It is the place 
where the community banks on its own account ; as the ot|;iev 
is the place where it buys pork and beef. Or i{ it is not this, ^t 
ought to be ; and it is only through some trick that it is not. 
Let the construction of the Bank of England be beset t(^ith mys- 
teries, as thick as rogues in Newgate,— and still it either is the 
agent of the public, or it ought to be! It may carry on its ope- 
rations through the intervention of a contract more or*less fair, 
or through a greater or less quantity of job and conseqqently of 
dishonesty ; but still it is ast immutable as one*of nature’s laws, 
that let its estate be as bad as it may, one part of wl>at it does 
is for the public, and the remainder iraiftl. ' 

This being settled, it is clear that whether the Bank of Eng- 
land IS exactly what it ought to be, is a removable part of the 
question, — a part that may be set aside to a con veiy^ent* season, 
without interfering with the case just now before the jury of the 
public^fThe Bank of England stands foiward as the represen- 
tative m the banking office of the community, — the place 
wliere the community issues its paper instead of gold, and puts 
the difference of cost into its own community pockets. If it 
is not all this, it so. There is no doul)t that the agents 
are paid ; perhaps thoy are paid ten times over. But let this be 
settled another time, — do not let it stay iht hearing of the present 
cause. The Bank of England then— by a (iction ])cihaps — is 
the public. And the public can make a saving of, it may be, 
forty millions, by issuing its paper to that amount instead of 
gold. Hereupon stand up ai\ older of men, and say that they 
will have half of the public saving ; and the reason is, that they 
will issue the paper. They say it is their trade, — and how hard 
it is to keep a man out of his trade ? They might just as well 
demand to take the pitch and tar out of the dock-yards ; and say 
it was their trade to keej) a cart and horse to carry them away. 
What they demand is, to carry off a portion — some twenty mil- 
lions perhaps — of the gold and silver which were bought and 
paid for by the community ; by subbtitiiting (heir own paper in- 
stead of the paper of the community. They say they will buy 
paper and black it with ink, and fit up a room with desks and 
high stools, and therefore they will carry away the money; 
just as the other man says he will fit out a cart, and pay for 
greasing the wheels, and therefore he will carry away the pitch 
out of the dock-yards. There is not an atoni of difference be- 
tween the two things in reality ; aqd all the differences that are 
alleged, are only of that kind of mystification in which consists 
the art of public wrong. They say, for instance, that they are 
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bound to pay in gold if the public demands it^ and that they can 
only keep out their paper in proportion to thoir credit and their 
wealth. But this does not aflfect the fact, that they mean to 
divide twenty millions of the public property among themselves. 
The people who are interested in their having no more paper 
than the^ can pay, and the people who are interested in their 
having no paper at all, are dilferent sets. John complains that 
h6 is robbed, and the answer is that Thomas cares nothing 
about it.i^ 

The aimpe trufh is, that the business of a private banker is 
to keep people’s money, as the London ^bankers do ; and to lend 
his own money if he lilies it ; but not to make money, or in other 
words take the money of the public. Every private banker’s 
note in existence, is a demonstration of so miicn that lias been 
taken out of the pocket of the community with license of the 
governmei\^ and applied to private use ; in the same manner as 
if barrels of pitch witli the king’s mark, were found running 
about private dock-yards, from a similar spirit of diffusive bene- 
volence. What is given in return, may be surmised in one case 
as it would be in the other; love, good-will, support of the great 
interest, propping of church and state, hatred of Radicals,’ which 
means those who would hinder it. If it not so, why not 
stop it? • 

Whenever the community is to be robbed, the art is to de- 
monstrate to each individual that he gains a shilling, though 
the community is charged for it a pound. This is the be-all 
and end-all of public fraud ; and he who understands it, 
knows the whole mechanism of that dignified dishonesty, whicli 
it is not the custom to visit with the penalties of law. This is 
at the bottom of the opposition to Free Trade, and of the Corn- 
Laws ; and till men cease babbling of their wisdom and their 
ancestors, — and find out that they are great fools, the sons of 
greater, and just beginning to feel their way out of a system 
where they were robbed in all directions through their own ig- 
norance and folly, — the robberies must go on. 

The principles given above, are either wrong or right. If 
they are not wrong, they open a ready way through wildernesses 
of groundless assumption and interested perplexity. They 
demonstrate, that the Letters containing such valiant words 
of ** out claymore, and down wi’ gun,” were only an ex- 
hortation to the sonsy and twice-thinking Scots, to threaten a 
civil war in defence of the privilege of being plundered. If men 
had been invited to do thisr for any thing but a fraud and a 
wrong, it would have been called treason ; for treason is the 
I’ery’s wife, what other men caq sin withal but not himself. 
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The right of insurrection is sacred, when the people are to be 
injured ; ill only jVhen they are to be preserved from injury. It 
is worth remembering, that it was not we but the Ultra Tories, 
that proposed insurrection as the means of s€l:tlmg a questiop 
with the government about bank-notes. They may depend 
upon it they shall have enough of “ pipe and drum” if^the time 
comes ; but they may as well have pat,ience till it does. If they 
do not have their way, the king shall not sit upon his throne*!” 
They hinder the king from sitting on his throne ? — when, stand 
but the Horse Guards neuter, and the poor ' radicals’ as they are 
called— the men in black btjards and greasy coals, the food for 
yeomanry, the dust the Corn-law mill throws round, it in its 
course, — would read them such a lessoii*, as should make them 
forswear politicfcf and addict themselves to partridge eggs, for 
the rest of their natural existence. Power may be sublime, and 
malevolence terrific ; but malevolence without power, a dliained 
baboon, the dread of women, the mock of boys, the ugliest and 
least respectable inmate in the whole garden of Zoology. 

To the original wrong by which the whole arnount of private 
notes is taken from the public, are to be added the inevitable evils 
which arise from their defect of payment. All the sufferings 
— and they are immeasurable — which have arisen to parts and 
portions of the public,from tlie failure of ])rivate banks, are ilie 
lesult of the pitch and tar” system,— of the practice of allow- 
ing the public property to be taken by individuals for tlieir own 
use. The putting down the private one-pound notes, is a step 
towards the further justice of putting down tlie private paper 
altogether; and then the gqyerninent will be at liberty to 
consider the practicability of giving the value of the metallic 
currency to those who are the owners. 


Akt. VI. — Edinburgh Review, No, XCVI. Jrt. VII . — Beulhanis 
Rationale of Evidence. 

** ly/rll. BENTHAM’S reputation is at present thoroughly Euro- 
^ pean ; but, on the other hand, he has been left almost a 
stranger in his father’s house. Whilst he is known by his great 
qualities abroad we have been amusing ourselves, like the vatet- 
de-chambre of a hero, with his foibles and peculiarities at home. 
The correspondent of Corteses, Liberators, and reforming 
Princes, has had among ourselves little choice but between ri- 
baldry and neglect.” Such is the ^well-founded remark of the 
writer of a paper on the ** Rationale of Evidence,” in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; S*hd, so perfectly satisfied does he appear to con- 
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tinue the injustice he has described, that the whole tendency 
of his article is, to furnish excuses for the neglect, and encou- 
ragement to the ribaldry, which have long been the lot of the 
benevolent philosopher in his own land. The Reviewer admits, in 
a concluding paragraph — which, in the brevity of its virtue, re- 
sembles \i death-bed penitence — the benefit which his own 
mind has derived from ^the work under examination, and yet 
throughout the critique he has laboured with splenetic industry 
to heap « up instances which may repel others from the same 
stores. ^ He has fed upon the corn, and gathered the nettles as 
sample of the produce of the field. He has turned all his re- 
searches to the apology or gratification of the prejudices hostile 
to their subject. Poinfs detached from their text, and standing 
’in insulated asperity, are accumulated with min^ite and laborious 
care ; and arguments are represented after a chemistry which 
has evdpomted their force, while it has reduced any bitterness 
they may nave contained to an essence. This indeed may be 
remarked as a pregnant indication of the mains animus with 
which the critic has executed his work, that when he disap- 
proves, he quotes the text of Mr. Beiitliam ; but, when compel- 
led to praise (one doubtful instance excepted in p. 476), he 
merely gives his own sketch of tlie Author’s opinions. Thus 
to recur to our former illustrations appivpfiate to the present 
charge : The nettles he scrupulously offers in their natural 
forms, but the corn is not rendered till after a^jprocess which 
fits it only for manure. What he accounts bad he submits 
with the candour of a Blifil in its original state; but what he 
esteems good he passes through Jiis own mind; which has, we 
make no doubt, extracted, as he avers, much nourishment, but 
the residue is certainly not improved by the operation. He 
may be, as he declares, much the better for Bentham ; the obli- 
gation is not reciprocal. Had the Reviewer, however, merely 
failed in attempting to convey an impression of the Author’s 
strength, we should have had no quarrel with him for the mis- 
carriage in skill : our protest is against the manifest unfairness 
with which he has executed his undertaking. He begins and 
ends with an admission of the value of our distinguished Jurist’s 
labours, and he exerts himself through nine tenths of the long 
intermediate space in throwing up matter which may feed the 
vulgar prejudices, and render Bentham a sealed book to the 
British Public. 

In order to set down English indolence in contented igno- 
rance, it was obviously desirable to shew that the success 
abroad of Mr. Bentham’s productions, was referable to causes 
which had no operation at home. The admission having been 
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made, that the prophet neglected among ourselves is honoured 
in every other qifarter of the civ^ilized world, it became neces^ry 
to the credit, comfort, and indeed the continuance of idleness ai]d 
prejudice, to adduce some reason, other than the qualities we 
have named for the discrepancy in question. For thwrend, it is 
discovered that our philosopher of jurisprudence is indebted for 
his fame abroad to the editorial judgment, and improvements* of 
manner of M. Dumont, his elegant translator; while it is inti- 
mated, that in his native guise he is ** informe ingens, immune,*^ 
unintelligible and barbarous^. Bentham's is represented as the 
rude quarry, and Dumont as the Praxiteles, who give^ form and 
expression to the rough material. The share of merit which 
properly belongs to the judicious translator, rescues this method 
of detraction from comparison with the dispute between the or- 
ganist and the bellows-hlower. It is true, that M. pun^ont has 
admirably performed his task of preparing Mr. Bentham’s works 
for the foreign taste, but it is false that they are unreadable or 
repulsive, as ])retended, in their original state. When we make 
this assertion, we by no means intend to impute to the Re- 
viewer the offence of having given out that which is false, with 
a knowledge of it,s falsehood, but, whatever degree of moral 
obliquity belongs t6 |itating what is false in ignorance of its 
falsehood, but with an indifference to the truth, is chargeable 
against the critic of the Ivlinburgh. W'e are firmly persuaded 
that his whole knowdedge of Bentham is confined to the Ratio- 
nale of Evidence,” and perhaps some smattering of the Dumont 
editions of one or two other works. Wo express this opinion 
the more confidently, because, though we call in question the 
fairness of the Reviewer’s criticism, we readily admit his intelli- 
gence, and are convinced, that he could not have read some of 
Mr. Beutham’s earlier productions, without perceiving that his 
positions of disjiaragemeni would he serious impeachments of 
his own taste and judgment. 

Addison, if we remember rightly, tells a sloi y of a Puppy, who, 
having long been content to abuse Aristotle, without acquaintance 
with a page of his writings, at last declared to a friend, I 
have read Aristotle, and he is not such a fool as I thought him. 
It is Mr. Bentham’s fate to be abused and praised ou the same 
terms. 

The opinion of his writings entertained by those entiiely 
ignorant of them (the injustice can only he cxjiressed in the 
solecism) is, that they are of a dryness and dulness which defy 
perusal. Those, however, who dip into a small portion of them, 
but sufficient to^'shew that Aristotle is not such a fool as 
thought him, soon discover, tihaPthe charge of dryness and dul- 
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ness is the very last that can with justice be preferred against 
him. . In the investigation of truth, Mr. Bentham, indeed, 
maltes merry witl^ error and falsehood. A seasoning of unla- 
boured, and we believe unconscious, wit, gives piquancy to his 
wisdom. \JPleasantry is popular, and the confession that it is to 
be found in his writings, would derange all preconceived aver- 
sions, and serve as recomWndation : how then could this fact 
be dealt ^with by one who from esprit de corps, or any other 
motive, was inclined to hostility to our Author ? The mode of 
proceeding in suc‘h cases is sufficiently familiar to the practised 
critic. Th^ rule is, to give the merif the name of the fault 
nearovst to' it in kind and degree, (ybnsequently, if a writer is 
precise and argumentative, he may be dalled dogmatical. If 
pithy, he is obscure. If pleasant, a buffoon. Thus, for example, 
when R)lly was out of countenance at the exposures of her by the 
Reviewer, ^'ho has had no equal since the days of Swift, the 
partisans of the Goddess took their revenge by nick-naming the 
distuiber of the Dunce’s peace, the Merry Andrew of the Edin- 
burgh Review. The critic of Mr. Bentham adopts these tac- 
tics, but not with the appropriate consistency in disparagement. 
For instance, in one place we are told that our great jurist’s 
“ caricatures are almost always heightened a comic raciness, 
worthy to shake the sides of Rabelais or*Swift,'’ while in others 
we have allusion to ‘Venerable buftbonerics,” Brobdignag brats 
rioting over tlieir go-carts : the junction of Achillean Jurist and 
Thersites in the same person ; tlie roll on the ground of un- 
gainly greatness for relaxation ; jocular ornaments, such as 

the grinning faces and burlesque forms,” with v/hich monkisli 
builders have studded our magnificent cathedrals ; and, to 
wind up all these base comparisons, Mr. Bentham’s writings are 
said, “ to exhibit a contest between Mourns and Minerva, 
which of them should have the greatest share in fitting up this 
singular understanding. They are a picture, where Ostade’s 
ale-house boors are sitting, with pot and pipe, among Poussin’s 
shepherds, or at the foot of Raphael’s Madonna — and sketched 
out on a plan, which would have made the plot and catastrophe 
of Romeo and Juliet partly turn on the adventures of Punch and 
Jqdy. The frequent absence of a plain work-a-day sense among 
all his great endowments, remindrs us of Augustus, Emperor of 
the World, sitting in his palace without a shirt to his back, or a 
glass window.”* 

* Had this idea appeared in ^ London instead of an Edinburgh publica- 
tion, it would have been greedily seized on, and instanced as a. capital spe- 
cimen of Coekneyim, Our fellow-citizens are reproached with the habit 
of supposing, that what is necessary tl»ciuselves, is essential to all other 
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Augustus, we make no sort of doubt, sat in his palace with 
all things proper to his time ^nd occasions : and so Mf. Ijent- 
ham appears in his works. His jokes are lil#e the great Compo- 
ser’s notes, against the number of which objection was taken by 
coxcombical Royalty, — just so many as are requiifte, and no 
more. But even such are the arts of disparagement. The 
English public recoil from an author under an impression tliat 
he IS dull. A critic knows the fixlsehood of that notian, but en- 
deavours to supersede it with another prejudice, which may 
operate to the same end, by pronouncing him a biiftbon. ' It is 
too grave tragedy,’ object the million: ‘ it is extravagant panto- 
mime,’ cries the detractor, and witli^knowledge of the bettor 
truth. 

The very person, however, who imagines these faults in dis- 
paragement of Bentham; indulges in "them in big oWn pages 
to a most copious excess. Degrading allusions absolutely j)our 
from his pen; and in his eagerness to assail, his tigures jostle 
together in wondrous confusion, as in a riotous inob When 
many set on one ; we sec them falling foul of I'uch other in the 
impetuous hurry with which tliey rush to the attack of the 
solitary object of .their wrath. 

In one place Mf. Jientham’s productions are “ noble ursine 
offsprings.” In another he is part and parcel of a learned ox, 
and anon he is reduced to a pot of Frencli soup for foreign con- 
sumption. He wears armour such as was never seen in field, 
Christian, or Pagan. In the very same sentence [p. 459] he is 
a horse with his head in the ajr, and the bit out of his mouth 
rioting in wild galloping excursions; and while thus equine, 
liis style is affirmed to be as mysterious as the bricks of Babylon ! 
He too much resembles Moses, not in meekness, but the want of 
an Aaron. And yet he is extraordinarily like Don Quixote, 
Without Dumont, he is St. Paul's in a fog; and his sens(‘ 
struggling through his phraseology, is as the liinder parts of a 

people in all other cliineis ; and of ridiculiui*, coiiipassion.itin^-, «.r dos- 
pising" those who vary in any particular from their nu)di‘.s ot life, 1 has 
the Rdinbur^h Reviewer imagines Auj^ustus in his palace ^vitllout a sliirt 
or ft’lass-window, a person in a liidicronspli^ht. 

The Architect of the monument, proceeding- upon the same ]>rcju<^ice, 
embellished the Iloinun costume by the addition of a llowing wv^. Tiu* 
Dutch painter too, a Cocknej/, in his way, rescues tin; (ylnldreu of Israel in 
the Desert from the meanness of nakedness, by investing the men with 
trunk breeches, and the women with flaming petticoats and ainple liojps. 

A northern critic, is more especially inexcusable lor committing the par- 
ticular hjm^^r we have noted in the esJimatc of the appropriate, coiim- 
deriug tliat the Ijcotch have a proverbial sneer at “ pltyiug a goose lor 
ganging bare foot.’^ A timely recollection of the saying might ha\p rcscu(‘d 
Augustus from the ridicule of shirtlessness. 

2 B « * 
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lion pawing to get free. In three short and consecutive sentences, 
in pt 461, Mr. Bentham is a veiled prophet, not a*home-preacher, 
bi^t a bad artilleryman, and a Procrustean bed-maker. 

In five, short and consecutive sentences, [p. 465] he is a 
father, inoi^strious in propagation, careless ot provision ; his 

Rationale of Evidence” resembles the splendid foundling of 
some Brobdignag parish, scrambling after its broken go-cart. 
He is a baiaiker in good credit, and also he is Adam of human 
reason. 

Page 467, his rnind is a camel, good for passing deserts, and 
licenced to^carry a monkey on its back ; and, in the next breath, 
tlie aforesaid camel is fbwing in company with the Reviewer 
against the stream. tr 

In page 462 Mr. Bentham is Leviathan swimming without 
corks; ahd yj the very next clause of the sentence, a bridegroom 
following up the impression created by his picture. The ex- 
periment — whether of swimming without corks, or of following 
the impression of the picture, does not appear— is then appre- 
hended not to have answered, " for people are not so fond of 
science, as of diamonds.'^ The fish cannot swim without corks, 
or the bridegroom follow up the impression of his picture, be- 
cause people are not so fond of science as pf* diamonds ! 

, Even such jumble of metaphor is not uncommon in the compo- 
sition of our nice critic, who in his own writing furnishes speci- 
mens of even more literary vices than he gratuitously condemns. 
We shall cite another example, — 

* When the crane retorted on the fox his spiteful invitation, 
the supper is said to have been served up in 'dong-necked 
bottles ; and a corkscrew, however ingenious, which would 
only draw its cork under the hand of a professional assistant, 
would scarcely satisfy, a host who intended that his company 
should make pierry.’ — p. 492. 

A reward might safely be offered for the discovery of the 
connexion between the former and the latter part of the sen- 
tence. The author is much indebted to his " and,” which is 
an arbitrary conjunction, of an incongruity-compelling power. 
But this is the person who gleans the illustrations, sarcasms, 
andfjocular points of Bentham, and apart from their apposite- 
ness and application, holds them up to censure ! This is he who 
carefully culls, as he himself admits, a nosegay of our jurist’s net- 
tles (if we may be allowed the Gallicism), to serve to his unpo- 
pularity among the lawyers^ into whose hands his books must 
chiefly fall. For some,” he considerately observes, will be 
disgusted — and more, simply fatigued, by such indiscriminate, 
fanatical, and interminable abuse*” f 
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As we have Ipefore remarked, the vulgar prejudice has been 
that Bentham is dry as the remainder biscuit after a' sea 
voyage the Reviewer could not confirm {his extremely frflse 
notion of ignorance, and he admits some aspersi^ of plea- 
santry, but cries " naught, naught,” and condemns^ under the 
description of buffoonery. With what truth he prefers Jthis 
charge, we shall elsewhere show. 

Another prejudice, that Mr. Bentham’s style is, tliroughout 
his writings, cramped, uncouth, and unintelligible, • the Re- 
viewer, in sheer ignorancef as we believe, encourages ; making 
the usual exception in favour of the^ Treatise on Usury, and 
coming to the conclusion that, with the exception of that 
universally-adihired performance, Bentham is only accessible 
through the medium of Dumont. We are ready to ^concede 
that Mr.' Bentham’s earlier was his better mannt?l* of compo- 
sition, and in it we have his pre-eminently valuable writings on 
Judicial Establishments, Scotch Reform, Morals and Legisla- 
tion, not to mention many other masterly tracts of an interest 
more temporary. These productions are elegant and forcible 
in the translation of Dumont, and they are nervous and per- 
spicuous in the English ; but the Reviewer, we are convinced, 
had no knowledge cf them in the latter dress, consequently 
adopting vulgar report, he has committed himself to his hardy, 
sweeping, and unjust censures. And certainly when such a critic 
as that under our consideration condemns a style for obscurity 
or unintelligibility, the complaint acquires an undue force from 
the argument.^ /o/Ymn occurrkig to the reader — if he, ‘often so 
obscure and unintelligible, finds fault with the obscurity and 
unintelligibility of another, how great must it be !’ It is like 
Rabelais’ fox complaining of a bad smell. We shall give a few 
examples of the critic’s performance, whence his title to judg- 
ment may be inferred ; after which we shall cite^sonie speci- 
mens of* Mr. Bentham’s writings from the works we have 
named. 

^OXlyt) AijSac TrlSaKOi: iepi\c. 

First for the Reviewer : having spoken of the national indiffer- 
ence to the subject of Mr. Bentham’s labours, and affirmed that 
it cannot alone account for the neglect of the author, he says — 

‘ His most passionate admirers cannot throw the whole 
scandal of this anomaly (none has been mentioned) on our 
aboriginal horror of systematic jurisprudence — an alienation of 
feeling, in truth, at the present day about as well informed, in 
the quarters where it most ej^ists, and certainly much less 
grounded than the famous Nolumus''\of the Norman barons/— . 

p. 469. 
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A well-informed alienation of feeling, has the merit of novelty 
of expVession at least, whatever may be thought of its sig- 
nificance ; but wluft is the meaning of the alienation of feeling 
much ies.^eronuded than the famous Noluuius of the Norman 
barons K were as intelligil)le and rational to speak of a sub- 
stance niuch sweeter than a right-angled triangle. What in the 
})iime of Qidipus could alienation of feeling, whether ill or well 
informed, liave to do with the Nolumus of the barons ? 

In page 461, Ijie Reviewer having, as we have elsewhere 
mentioned, likened Mr. Bentham to a veiled prophet, a bad 
artilleryman, and a bed-maker, proceeds to observe, that — 

' lie is as little scrupulous at times particulars as with 
generals. Thus, liaviiig settled it that the Eftglish law was 
Ibrinod J)y lawyers for their own selfish purposes, neither 
J)escartes, enor Mr. Owen, nor any other manufacturer of 
systems, can more resolutely forget, step over, or distort all 
such facts as are inconsistent with his theory. It is accordingly 
witliout any apparent suspicion of Mc/r own previous fallibility, 
or any diminished scorn of the iinacquaintedness (a handsome 
coinage), especially of lawyers, with the human heart, that 
Mr. ilumphroy’s excellent book is annoimfed as a moral no 
less than an intellectual phenomenon,’ t 
• Now who, we inquire, are the lawful and grammatical con- 
stituents of the mysterious pronoun “ their,” which bears all 
the disgrace in the last sentence. Only Mr. Bentham, Des- 
cartes, and Owen have been mentioned, in the preceding pas- 
sage, and neither Descartes nor •Owen have claim to any part 
in the sneer. Such is the perspicuity of the critic who con- 
demns Benthain for perplexity, and complains of standing 
staring for a meaning” among his reforming sentences. 

Page 48.5. — ' The inspiration of passion, and a transcendental 
confidence in the metaphysical formul'te of his own school, 
seem to have so entirely superseded all investigation into the 
real history of our laws, that we should as soon hope to enter 
on a reasonable biography of the human race as moral agents 
with those divines who will not stir an inch beyond Original Sin 
and Newgate.^ 

The Reviewer obviously intended a parallel, and has only 
presented the first line of it, diverted from his purpose by the 
allurement of the illustrative part. This sort of omission is 
essential ly anile, and is to be classed with those intelligent 
modes of speech, only thiv>k well I’in sure and Pd as 
soon which, expending themselves in emphasis, never reach 
the matter. The critic, however, we must admit, has improved 
upon the bald brevity of Pd as sdbn,” for he has advanced to 
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show what he had as soon do, and retrenched only as too 
luxuriant the other branch necessary to the completion* of, his 
parallel. It is a one-pronged fork, and in m much an amei^d- 
inent of the gossip’s formula which is simply the hor^iandle. 

In an apologetic explanation of the motives for yaw fictions 
[p, 491], it is said — 

*The judges forget that the on\y object for which these 
subsidiary branches (pleading and evidence) existed, was to 
feed the trunk and body of the tree, and not to draw, away its 
strength in idle foliage of tjieii^ own. Too happy, however, in 
the opportunity of inventing a new science in an ag^ when, for 
lack of real ones, the kindred subtleties of logic and school 
divinity were x man^s principal intellectual enjoyments, they 
went on constructing an independent system, artificially deduced 
out of its own technical principles; without inepyrin^ how far 
any new figment was likely to assist, or to impede, in the 
efficient execution of the superior chapters of the law.’ 

It is said that legislators once ordered a new jail to be built 
out of the materials of the old jail, in which it was enacted, 
the prisoners should continue to be confined till the new jail 
was finished ; and surely these sages alone are competent to 
inform us how it'wjvs possible, according to our Reviewer’s 
statement, to construct an independent system deduced out of its , 
own technical principles — that is to say, supplying the meaning 
of the pronoun, to construct an independent system deduced 
out of the independent system’s own technical ju'inciples. 
So stands the proposition, ai^d it is stark and staring nonsense. 
As well inigHit we babble of constructing a house out of the 
identical constructed house’s own plan and architecture. 
Swift’s projector’s scheme of beginning buildings from the top, 
after the manner of spiders, is more feasible. 

To retort the Reviewer’s own words upon him, with the 
necessary alterations for the person, office, and object — such 
are specimens of the style that he has adopted, in a paper full 
of minute and elaborate criticism, the task of a week for the 
detraction of an age of labour. We cannot however say of 
his obscurities all that he affirms of Beiitham’s, the first clause 
only of the following passage being applicable to parts of* the 
observer’s composition : — 

" Even the cabinets of diplomacy can scarcely have witnessed 
so successful an employment of words for the concealment of 
thoughts as is here exhibited ; yon see a vast idea and power 
of mind struggling through the phraseology which encumbers 
it, and which seems tumbling round about it, till it is not 
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without some difficulty that you at last discoA^er underneath, 
the Jion with its hinder parts paw;ing to get free!' — p. 460. 

In the critic's perplexities, we clearly see a jargon equalling 
any mysHfication of diplomacy, but no vast idea struggling 
through tmi^hraseology, and the animal whose hinder parts are 
discovered by the kicking of his hoofs, certainly bears no sort 
of resemblance to a lion. 

We shaJ.1 now produce some specimens of Mr. Bentham’s 
matter and manner, with a view to showing that wherever the 
nature of* the subject permits, hi^wrijing is eminently calculated 
to be popular, as clear in argument, and rich in the aptest and 
neatest illustration. O'r first extract ^shall be from the 
‘"Rationale of Evidence” which, with the exceptioaof the solitary 
doubtful instance already reserved, the Reviewer has never 
quoted, Mnless to feed hostile prejudices. The argument is on 
the irration?ility of the Law’s exclusion of Evidence on the 
score of interest. The Edinburgh Reviewer has endeavoured to 
make a summary of this disquisition, and has occupied several 
pages with an imperfect and feeble rHume of the rapid and 
vigorous text. His epitome has simply the fault of being, with 
relation to ideas, longer than the original in wgrds, and short of 
it in demonstration. Of such of our readers as are unac- 
quainted with Bentham, we entreat a careful reading of this 
argument. 

‘ To understand wdiat interest means, w^e must look to motives : 
to understand what motive means, we must look to pain and plea- 
sure, to fear and hope : fear, the cx|>cctation of pain or loss of plea- 
sure ; hope, the expectation of ])leasure or exemption from pain. 
The eauses of physical motion and rest are attraction, impulse, and 
so forth : the causes of psychological motion and rest are motives. 
Action, or (in opposition to action) rest, — action, whether positive or 
negative, — action, without motive, without interest, is an effect with- 
out a cause. 

‘ It is not out of every sort of pleasure, out of every sort of pain, 
that a motive, an interest, is (at least in a sense applicable to the 
present purpose) capable of arising. Some pleasures, some pains, 
are of too ethereal and perishable a nature to excite an interest, to 
operate in the character of a motive. 

" The pleasures and pains which present themselves as cajiable of 
acting in that character, have, in another work, [Springs of Action 
Table.] been reduced to a c^tain number of heads. 

" In the estimation of vulgar prejudice, there is a natural alliance 
between improbity and intelligence, between probity and imbecility. 
In the estimate of discernment, they are differently grouped : im- 
probity and hebetude j probity and intelligence, 
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* Ignoramus has, for the purpose of this topic, composed his system 
of psychology. What is it ? A counterpart to the learned Plowden’s 
system of mineralogical chemistry : equal as touching its simpliiTity j 
equal as touching its truth. Two parent metals, sulphur and mer- 
cury : the mother, sulphur ; the father, mercury. Are tl^y in good 
health ? they beget the noble metals : are they in bad inealth ? they 
beget the base. Fortes creantur fortihiis,et bonis. 

‘ With minds of every class the mind of the lawyer has to deal. 
Of the structure of the human mind what does the lawyer know ? 
Exactly what the grub knows of the bud it preys upon. 13 y tradition, 
by a blind and rickety kind of ej^erience, by scftnetliing resembling 
instinct, he knows by what sophisms the minds of jurymen are 
poisoned 5 by what jargon their understardings are bewildered 5 how, 
by a name of rqj)roaclf, the man who a^ks for the execution of the 
laws and the formation of good ones is painted as an enemy,— the 
judge who by quibbles paralyzes the laws which exist, aqd strains 
every nerve to prevent their improvement, is pointed out an idol to 
be stuffed with adonation and with offerings. 

^ In the view taken of the subject by the man of law 5 to judge of 
trustworthiness, or, at least, of fitness to be heard, interest or no 
interest is (flagrant and stigmatized improbity apart) the only ques- 
tion. Men at large are not under the action of any thing that can 
with propriety be expressed by the name of interest 5 therefore they 
are to be admitted *Is a man exposed to the action of any thing that 
can be designated by that invidious name ? So sure as he is, so sure 
will his testimony be false. Enough : all scrutiny is unnecessary : • 
shut the door in his face. 

' Sinister interest — the term and the distinction arc alike unknown 
to them. Sinister interest? Every thing that can be called interest 
Is in their eyes sinister, , 

‘ Sinister interest, a term so well known to moralists and politicians, 
is altogether unknown to lawyers, who have at least equal need 
of it. 

^ What, then ? Is it that there are certain sorts of interests that 
are always sinister interests, while there are otlier sorts which, if 
language, like heraldry, were made by analogy instead of by acci- 
dent, would be called dexter interests ? No, truly. No sort of in- 
terest that is not capable of being a sinister interest 5 no sort of 
interest that is not capable of being a dexter interest. Acting in a 
direction to draw a man’s conduct aside from the t)ath of probity, 
any sort of interest may be a sinister interest : acting in a direction 
to confine a man’s conduct within the path of probity, every sc#rt of 
inj^ercst is a dexter interest. The modification of probity here in 
question is veracity. Any interest acting^ in a direction to draw his 
conduct aside from the line of veracity, is a sinister interest, — say, in 
this case, a mendacity-prompting or instigating interest : every 
interest acting in a direction to confinb his discourse, his conduct, his 
deportment, within the path of truth, of verity, of veracity, is a 
dexter interest \ say, in this qasej a veracity-securing interest. 
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Man in general not interested, devoid of interest ? His testimony 
not exposed to the action of interest ? Say rather (for so you must 
say <f you would say true), no mans no man’s testimony, that is not 
exposed to the actioA of interest. 

Well ; wid that interest a sinister one ? Not it, indeed. So far 
from it, tl^^i is no man whose testimony is not exposed to the action 
of, is not acted upon by, at^ least three regular and standing, com- 
monly four, forces of this kind j all tending to confine his conduct 
within thej^ath of probity, his discourse and deportment within the 
l)ath of veracity and truth. 

^ 1. Motive belonging to tiie physical sanction. Aversion to labour : 
love of ease : trouble of inventing an*d uttering a false statement, 
which, to answer its purpose, must be so elaborated and dished up as 
to pass for true. • 

' 2. Motive belonging to the political sanction. Fear of legal pun- ■ 
ishnicnt ; viz. if it be a ease in which (as in general) punishment 
stands aifnexe^l by the legislator or the judge to false and mendacious 
testimony. 

' 3. Motive belonging to the moral, or say popular, sanction. Fear 
of slianie, in case of detection or unremoved sus[)iciou. 

^4?. Motive belonging to the religious sanction. Fear of super- 
natural punishment, in this world or in the world to coinc. 

‘ Of these four motives, the throe first have more or less influence 
on every human mind j tlie last, probably, on mrtsl minds. 

^ ^ On most minds, did I say } On all wifnout exception, if the 
, English lawyer is to be believed : for, by a contrivance of his own, 
he has shut the door against all witnesses on whose hearts motives of 
this class fail of exerting their due influence. 

'In the above list we may see the regular forces which are U])on 
duty on all occasions to guard the h^art and the tongue against the 
sc<luctions to mendacity. Jhit, in addition to these, there may be, 
by accident, any number of others; acting as auxiliaries in their 
.sujjport. No sort of motive (even these tutelary ones not excepted) 
to which it may not happen to act in the direction of a seductive 
one 3 no motive, over and above these tutelary ones, to which it may 
not happen to act also in the direction of a tutelary one. For what 
motive is there to which it has not happened, docs not continually 
happen, to be employed in stimulating men to actions of all sorts, 
good and bad, in the way of reward 3 in restraining them from actions 
of all sorts, in the way of punishment ? 

'Between two opposite propositions, both of them absurd in 
theoijy, because both of them notoriously false in fact, the choice is 
not an easy one. But if a choice were unavoidable, the absurdity 
yould be less gross to say. No man who is exposed to the action of 
interest will speak false, — thi^n to say, No man who is exposed to the 
action of interest will speak true. Of a man’s, of every man’s, being 
subjected to the action of diver.*? mendacity-restraining motives, you 
may be always sure : of his being subjected to the action of any men- 
dacity-promoting motives, you cannojb be always sure, 
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^ But suppose you were sure. Does it follow, because there is a 
motive of some sert prompting a man to lie, that for that reason he 
will lie ? That there is danger in^such a case, is not to be disput/id : 
but docs the danger approach to certainty } TIas will not be con- 
tended. If it did, instead of shutting the door against some witnesses, 
you ought not to open it to any. An interest of a certahf^ind acts 
upon a man in a direction opposite to the path of duty : but will he 
obey the impulse } That will depend upon the forces tending; to 
confine him to that path : upon the prevalence of the one set of 
opposite forces or the other. All bodies on or about the^earth tend 
to the centre of the earth : yet all bodies arc not tiicre. All mountains 
have a tendency to fall into h level with the plains : yet, notwith- 
standing, there are mountains. All waters seek a leveh: yet, not- 
withstanding, there aro waves. 

^ In a machine, motion or rest will depend upon the proportion 
between the sum of the Impelling and the sum of the restraining 
forces : in the human mind the result will be the same. Kvc?ry thing 
depends upon proportions^ and of any proportions in the case, the 
man of law takes no more thought than the machine does. 

^ Upon the proportion between the Impelling and the restraining 
forces it depends, whetlicr the waggon moves or no, and at wdiat rate 
it moves : upon tlic proportion between the mcndai*ity-i)romoting 
and the mendacity-restraining forces it depends, whether any lucn- 
dacity be produced’ «r no, and in what degree and (juantity. Any 
interest, interest of an| sort and quantity, sufiicicnt to produce men- 
dacity } As rational would it be to say, any horse, or dog, or flea, 
j)ut to a waggon, is sufficient to move it : to move it, and set it a * 
running at the pace of a mail coach. 

^In the human mind there is a force to which there is nothing ex- 
actly correspondent in the machine 5 the force of sensibility : of sciv 
sibility with reference to the action of the various sorts of pains and 
pleasures, and tiicir resj^eetivc sources, in the character of motives. 

^ Take wdiat every body understands, money : for jirccision’s sake, 
take at once 10/.; the 10/. of the day, whatever be the ratio of it to 
the 10/. of yesterday : to the present purpose, depreciation will not 
affect it. This 10/., will its action be the same in the bosom of 
Cnrsus as of Iriis ? in the bosom of Diogenes, as in that of Catiline ? 
No man will fancy any such thing for a moment : no man, unless, 
peradventure, it have hapj)ened to him to have been stultified by legal 
science’ — pp. 35 — 11. 

How clear is tlie logic, how simple and vigorous the style, 
how apt and easy the illustration, and strictly concurrent-with 
the argument. 

It is pleasant to see the manner in which the critic has dealt with 
the last excellence in his summary. The ' All bodies on o» about 
the earth tend to the centre of tl>e earth, yet all bodies are not 
there. All mountains have a tendency to fall into a level with 
the plains ; yet notwithjtaading, there are mountains. All 
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waters seek a level ; yet, notwithstanding there are waves/ — is 
rendered by our Reviewer, “ Mere tendency’ is^not enough even 
in physics, or every body would* be at the centre.” In the pre- 
ceding sentence, lie observes, with similar curious felicity, tnat, 
** one ru&ig passion will outvote five weaker ones, or swallow 
them up iP^hey say a word.” From these energies and graces 
of critical expression we gladly revert to Mr. Bentham’s text : 

^ It is ift psychology as in ship-building and navigation. Suppose 
the ship’s way to depend upon the joint action of six influencing cir- 
cumstances 5 six jbintly acting, but piutually conflicting, causes ) 
an<l these, each of them, say (for supposition’s sake) of equal force, 
if, in the investigations atid reasonings on this subject, so much as 
one of the six be omitted, error is the inevitable (r)nsequence : the 
forms of mathematical language, instead of a check to the error, will 
operate but as a cloak to it. Tlic vessel will be in one part of the 
world, while, /he Lagranges and the Eulers are proving it to be in 
another. 

' In this respect, what course of ratiocination has been pursued by 
lawyers, debating on the ground of established systems? Of the 
whole catalogue of motives, each capable of acting upon the will 
with the most cflicient, all cfjnscquently with a practically equal, 
force, they have taken observation of perhaps one, perhaps two j 
while on each side, or (what is worse) on on§ side only, the will of 
the patient has been acted upon by perhaps twice or thrice the num- 
t her. What, in consequence, has been the justness of the conclusion ? 
Much about what it would be in navigation, iF calculations made for 
a submarine vessel, or an air-balloon, were to be applied to a ship of 
ordinary make and size : or as if, in calculating the course of an or- 
dinary vessel, no account were taken *of the depth of water drawn by 
her, or of the position of her sails. 

^ In this state of the progress made by lawyers in the theory of 
psychology, no wonder if we should find the theory and practice on 
the subject of evidence in no better plight than navigation was among 
the most polished nations of Europe, when the scene of it was con- 
fined to the Mediterranean, and when, dreading to lose sight of 
land, the navigator crept along the shore. 

' Between these two, otherwise resembling cases, there is, however, 
one very material and lamentable difference. In navigation, igno- 
rance, deficient in adequate power, erred by over-caution and timidity": 
in jurisprudence, ignorance, supersaturated with power, is driven 
agTouud continually by hastiness and rashness. 

‘ It would be tedious, and surely by this time superfluous, to pursue 
absurdity on this ground through all its mazes. 

' No presumption so slender, which is nol, under some established 
system, taken for conclusive r if fact, notorious or provable fact, 
run counter, it makes no difference. Mendacity is presumed from 
affection > from bare wishes : wishes themselves are presumed from 
situations, from relations. Brother rvilh be for brother, master for 
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servant, servant for master, and so on. What ? when you see them 
figliting with one another every day } Is it for his excessive fondness 
for Abel, that Cain would have betfn excluded by you? — pp. 

Passages such as the above are no rarities in Mr, Bentham^s 
works, and they abound in the “ Rationale of Evidenco*"^ Yet it 
is affirmed by the fair critic of the Edinburgh, that ifie charms 
of illustration and of language are, in the eyes of such literacy 
Antinomians, deadly sins. IJut when the excellencies denied 
come under his hands, he treats them as cathartically as Mo- 
liere’s doctor would have treated M. Pourceaiignac’s •signs of 
health. 

We shall next cite a specimen in an eatirely different manner. 
It is from the JlVeatise on Judicial Establishments, one of the 
best written of Mr. Bentham’s works, and containing a germ 
of almost every inquiry, which he has since developed. The 
passage is of the highest order of eloquence— its root^s in truth, 
and its nourishment is earnestness. Altogether it is a noble 
example of what the Greeks called the Setporijc* 

^ An official monopoly of the right of prosecution is naturally con- 
nected with the policy of sleeping laws. It is a fit instrument of 
such policy, and at Jirst sight, one would suppose an indispensable 
one. It is easy enoitgh to conceive how laws should sleep, when 
there is but one man in the world that can call them into life. How 
this should ever happen, when it is in the power of any one of the 
community whatever to awaken them at pleasure, is not so obviou.s. 
Sure it is, that for such a lethargy there can be no place, but for some 
radical principle of weakness pervading and debilitating the wliole 
system. If th^e burthen of discouragement that presses upon the 
faculty of calling the laws into action is so enormous as to amount in 
general, in (piiet times, to a prohibition, laws may remain thus tor- 
pid, though that faculty exists in appearance every where. But such 
is not the natural state of things j and a man must have some ac- 
quaintance with the English system of procedure, to be able readily 
to conceive it. Setting out of the (picsiion a state of things so singu- 
lar, a country whore the temple of penal justice is thrown wide open, 
is not a natural receptacle for sleeping law.s. Those who look upon 
such furniture as either useful or ornamental, should suffer but one 
door to that temple, and lodge the key of it in a single hand. 

' Of the condition of him whose curse, 1 had almost said who.se 
crime, it is to live under such laws, wliat is to be said ? — It is neither 
more nor less than slavery. Such it is in the very strictest language, 
and according to the exactest definition. Law, the only power that 
gives security to others, is tl>e very thing that takes it away from 
him. His destiny is, to live his life long with a halter about his neck: 
and his safety depends upon his never \\eeting with that man whom 
wantonness or malice can have induced to pull at it. Between the 
tyranny of sleeping laws, and Jhe^yranny of lawless monarchy, there 
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is this difference : the latter is the tyranny of one, the other is the 
tyranny of mtllions. In the one case, the slave h?iS but one master ; 
in ^he’other, he has as many masters as there are individuals in the 
p^rty by whom the ‘tyranny has been set up. 

* TyrdHjmy and anarchy are never far asunder. Dearly indeed must 
the laws pfijr for the mischief of which tliey are thus made the instru- 
ments. The weakness they are thus struck with does not confine it- 
self to the peccant spot ; it spreads over their whole frame. Tlic 
tainted pt^rts throw suspicion upon those that arc yet sound. Who 
can say which of them the disease has gained, which of them it has 
spared ? ' You open the statute-book, and look into a clause ; does it 
belong to the sound part, or to the rotten } llow can you say ? By 
what token are you to kpow ? A man is not safe in trusting to his 
own eyes. You may have the whole statute-book^ by heart, and all 
the while not know what ground you stand upon under the law. It 
pretends to fix your destiny : and after all, if you want to know your 
destiny,* you /oust learn it, not from the law, but from the temper of 
the times. — The temper of the times, did I say 'i You must know 
the temt)er of every individual in the nation j you must know, not 
only what it is at the present instant, but what it will be at every fu- 
ture one 3 all this you must know, before you can lay your hand upon 
your bosom, and say to yourself, I am safe. What, all this while, 
is the character and condition of the law ? Sometimes a bugbear, at 
other times a snare 5 her threats inspire no eflifciont terror 3 her pro- 
mises, no conlidence. The canker-worm of ifncertainty, naturally the 
peculiar growth and plague of the unwritten law, insinuates itself 
thus into the body, and preys upon the vitals, of the written. 

^ All this mischief shows as nothing in the eyes of the tyrant by 
whom this policy is upheld and pursued, and whose blind and malig- 
nant passions it has for its cause, jfjis appetites receive that gratifi- 
cation which the times allow of : and in comparison w*ilh that, w hat 
are laws, or those for whose sake laws were made ? II is enemies, that 
is, those whom it is his delight to treat as such, those whose enemy he 
has thought lit to make himself, are his foot-stool ? their insecurity is 
his comfort ; their sufferings are his ciijoyrnents 3 their abasement is 
his triumph. 

^ Whence comes this pernicious and iinfooling policy^ It is 
tyranny’s last shift, among a people who begin to open their eyes iu 
the calm which has succeeded the storms of civil war. It is her last 
strong hold, retained by a sort of capitulation, made with good go- 
vernment and good sense. Common humanity would not endure such 
lawijj were they to give signs of life: negligence, and the fear of 
change, suffer them to exist so long us the^ promise not to exist to any 
])urpose. Sensible images govern the bulk of men. What the eye 
does not see, the heart does not rue. Fellow-citizens dragged in 
crowds, for conscience sake, to prison, or to the gallows, though seen 
but for the moment, might move compassion. Silent anxiety and 
inward humiliation do not meet the eye, and draw little attention, 
though they fill up the measure of a^whple life, 
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Of this base and malignant policy an example would scarcely be to 
be found, were it eot* religious hatred, of all hatred the bitterest 
and the blindest. Debarred by the infidelity of the age from that most 
exquisite of repasts, the blood of heretics, it sub:§ists as it can upoji 
the idea of secret sufferings, sad remnant of the luxury better 
limes.* 

* It is possible that, in the invention of this policy, timidity may 
have had some share; for between tyranny and timidity there is a near 
alliance. Is it probable ) Hardly : the less so, as tyranny, rather than 
Vet go its hold, such is its baseness, will put on the mask of cowardice. 
It is possible, shall w’e say, that in England forty ohould be ’in dread 
of one; but can it be called ’probable,, when in Ireland forty suffer 
nothing from four-score V — pp. ^7 — 30. » 

In this M. Dumont had no part, and we have not according 
to the Reviewer’s invidious suggestion, to inquire what share the 
Genevese editor has had in the merit of the nominal xiuthor. 
Indeed, in Bentham’s writings, untouched by any otifer hand, vve 
could easily and abundantly shew evidences of every kind of 
excellence ; and that, wherever he has chosen to adopt a for- 
bidding guise, it has been his choice, as the befitting livery of 
his pilgrimage to the shrine of truth. He is no tricky aspirant 
for instant fame, but a ])atient labourer for the world’s good, in- 
tent only on securing truth, opening the paths of wise policy, 
and carefully setting a mark on each of the many mazes of error. 
Ill this task he is necessarily minute, and as necessarily Iras to 
minds undisciplined to study, the appearance of prolixity and 
tediousness. Those who, like Polonius, Sleep, but fur a jig, or 
tale of bawdry,’’ may certainly dose over some of our great 
jurist’s pages.** He sifts sands' for gold, and the thankless scoff 
at the slow but thrifty labour. 


* ' Seventy thousand Catholic Dissenters, added to two hundred thousand 
Presbyterians and other Protestant Dissenters, are to join in first su])duin^, 
and then oppressing, eie^ht luillions of Cliurcli- of-Kn<Tland men. So ir- 
rational are tlie principle.? of these heretics, that their prevalence is the 
greatest calamity that can befall the nation, bo rational are they at the 
same time, as well as so concordant among themselves, that they want 
nothing* but fair play and the liberty of being* heard upon C(pial terms, to 
gain the majority of Churchmen, and make them either (’atholies, or 
Presl)yteriaus, or Independents, or Quakers, or all at once. To prevent a 
catastrophe thus horrible and thus imminent, the whole body of tVse 
heretics are to be kept in a stale of slavery, eullectively and individually, 
with regard to the whole body of the orthodox. The former are to be 
ivitli reg^ard to tlie latter, precisely what the Ilelotes were with regard to 
the Lacedajinonians. Every man of the one class is to have it in his power 
at pleasure to devote to rinu every man ojthe other, whenever he happens 
to be in a mood for it. Upon such terms, and upon such terms only, the 
church is safe.^ Happy, indeed, is it, that since this was written there has 

been an approximation towards a better state of things. 
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One objection, perhaps just in part, the Reviewer has urged 
against Mr. Benthara, which is, that he expects too much from 
hiftnan reason. To this miscdlculation, is probably referable 
the knots whicb occasionally perplex the composition of 
his lateV^roductions. He supposes in the reader a logical fa- 
culty corriSsponding with his own, omitting to consider, or care- 
less of the fact, that the world is composed of children, wjio 
must run and read, or run from their reading. These faults aie, 
howeverrnot, as pretended, the characteristics of his ‘style;- they 
are, in truth, as the knots in a fine-grained wood ; and the reader, 
acquainted with the general materia*!, is in no degree discouraged 
by the scattered obstacles. 

We have already cited passages exemplifying our Author’s 
powers of argument, vigour of style, and felicity of illustration ; 
we ha\;e also quoted a specimen of his little-suspected elo- 
quence ; we^shall now instance his wit— and a Wit he might have 
been, of no common order, had he not, happily for the world, 
contented himself with the less thankful office of a Sage. 

' The various systems that have been formed concerning the 
standard of right and wrong, may all be reduced to the principle of 
sympathy and antipathy. One account may ser,ve for all of them. 
They consist all of them in so many contrivances for avoiding the 
obligation, of appealing to any external stantlard, and for prevailing 
» upon the reader to accept of the author’s sentiment or opinion as a 
reason for itself. The phrases different, but the principle the same. 

^ It is curious enough to observe the variety of inventions men 
have hit upon, and the variety of phrases they have brought forward, 
in order to conceal from the world, and, if possible, fr 9 ni themselves, 
this very general and therefore very pcardonable self-sufficiency. 

1 . * One man says, he has a thing made on purpose to tell him what 

is right and what is wrong j and that it is called a moral sense : and 
then he goes to work at his ease, and says; such a thing is right, and 
such a thing is wrong — why ? ‘‘ 13ecausc my moral sense tells me 

it is.” 

2. ^ Another man comes and alters the phrase : leaving out moral ^ 
and putting in common, in the room of it. He then tells you, that 
his common sense teaches him what is right and wrong, as surely as 
the other’s moral sense did : meaning by common sense, a sense of 
some kind or other, which, he says, is i)ossessed by all mankind j 
the fsense of those, whose sense is not the same as the author’s, being 
struck out of the account as not worth taking. This contrivance does 
better than the other ; for a moral sense, being a new thing, a man 
may feel about him a good while without being able tp find it out : 
but common sense is as old as the creation ; and there is no man but 
would be ashamed to be thought not to have as much of it as his 
neighbours. It has another great advantage : by appearing to share 
power, it lessens envy ; for when a »iaq gets up upon this ground, in 
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order to anathematize those who differ from him, it is not by a sic 
volo, sic juheo,h\xiby*'ii relitisjubeatis. 

3» ^Another man comes, and says, that as to a iporal sense; indeed, 
he cannot find that he has any such a thing ; that however hp has an 
undsrs^nding, which will do quite as well. This understaiiSing, he 
says, is the standard of right and wrong ; it tells him so imd so. All 
good and wise men understand as he does : if other men’s understand- 
ings differ in any point from his, so much the worse for them ; it is* a 
sure sign they are either defective or corrupt. ^ 

4. * Another man says, that there is an eternal i\nd immut^ible rule 
of right : that that rule of rigl^t dictates so and so : and then he be- 
gins giving you his sentiments upon .any thing that comes uppermost : 
and these sentiments (you are to take filr granted) are so many 
branches of the ejprnal rule of right. 

5. ^ Another man, or perhaps the same man (it’s no matter) says, 
that there are certain practices conformable, and others repugi\ant, to 
the fitness of things j and then he tells you, at his leisuri* '^hat prac- 
tices are confoniiable and what repugnant : just as he happens to like 
a practice or dislike it. 

6. ^ A great multitude of people are continually talking of the Law 
of Nature ; and then they go on giving - you their sentiments about 
what is right and what is wrong : and these sentiments you arc to 
understand, are so many chapters and sections of the Law of Nature. 

7. ‘ Instead of the *pl^rasc. Law of Nature, you have sometimes, 
Law of Reason, Right Reason, Natural .Justice, Natural Equity, 
Good Order. Any of them will do equally w^ell. This latter is most 
used in politics. The three last arc much more tolerable than the 
others, because they do not very explicitly claim to be any thing more 
than phrases they insist but feebly upon the being looked upon as so 
many positive standards of themselves, and seem content to be taken, 
upon occasion, for phrases cxj)ressivc of the conformity of the thing 
in question to the proper standard, whatever that may be. On most 
occasions, however, it will be belter to say utility : ntiliiy is clearer, 
as referring more explicitly to pain and pleasure. 

8. ‘ We have one philosopher, who says, there is no harm in any 
thing in the world but in telling a lie ^ and that if, for example, you 
were to murder your owui father, this would only be a particular way 
of saying, he was not your father. Of course, when this philosopher 
sees any thing that he does not like, he says, it is a particular way of 
telling a lie. It is saying, that the act ought to be done, or may be 
done, when in truth, it ought not to be done. 

9. ' The fairest and openest of them all is that sort of man who 
speaks out, and says, I am of the number of the Elect : now God him- 
self takes care to inform the Elect what is right j and that with so 
good effect, that let them strive ever so, they cannot help not only 
knowing it but practising it. If therefore a man wants to know 
w'hat is right and what is wrong, he has nothing to do but to come 
to me. 

« It is upon the principle of antipathy that such and such acts are 

VOL, X. — w. R. 2 *c 
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often reprobated on the score of their being unnatural : the practice 
of ^xptosing children, established among the Grel&kiS- and Romans, was 
an unnatural practice. Unnatural/when it means any thing, means 
uhfrequtmt : and there it means something ; although nothing to the 
present pti«n>ose. But here it means no such thing : for the frequency 
of such actti is perhaps the great complaint. It therefore means no- 
thing ; nothing, I mean, which there is in the act itself. All it can 
serve to express is, the disposition of the person who is talking of it, 
the disposition he is in to be angry at the thoughts of it. Does it 
merit his, anger ? yory likely it may : but whether it does or no is a 
(luestion, which, to be answered rightly, can only be answered upon 
the principje of utility. 

^ Unnatural, is as good a word as moral sense, or common sense ; 
and would be as good a foundation for a system: Svich an act is un- 
natural ^ that is, repugnant to nature : for 1 do not like to practise it ; 
and, C(msequently, do not practise it. It is therefore repugnant to 
what ought?ti> be the nature of every body else. 

^The mischief common to all these ways of thinking and arguing 
(which, in truth, as we have seen, are but one and the same method, 
couched in dilFercnt forms of words) is their serving as a cloak, and 
pretence, and aliment, to despotism j if not a despotism in practice, 
a despotism however in disposition : which is but too apt, when pre- 
tence and power offer, to show itself in practice. The consequence is, 
that with intentions very commonly of the, purest kind, a man be- 
comes a torment either to himself or bis fellow-creatures. If he be of 
the melancholy cast, he sits in silent grief, bewailing tlieir blindness 
and depravity ; if of the irascible^ he declaims with fury and virulence 
against all who differ from him j blowing up the coals of fanaticism, 
and branding with the charge of corruption and insincerity, every man 
who does not think, or profess to thhik, ns he does. 

' If .such a man happens to pos.sess the advantages of style, his book 
may do a considerable deal of mischief before the nothingness of it 
is understood. 

* These principles, if vsuch they can be called, it is more frequent to 
see applied to morals than to politics ; but their influence extends itself 
to both. In politics, as well as morals, a man will be at least equally 
glad of a pretence for deciding any question in the manner that best 
pleases him, without tlie trouble of inquiry. If a man is an infallible 
judge of what is right arvd wrong in the actions of private individuals, 
why not in the measures to be observed by public men in the direction 
of,,those actions? accordingly (not to mention other chimeras) I have 
more than once known the pretended law of nature set up in legislative 
debates, in opposition to arguments derived from the principle of 
utility.’ 

There can be but one opinion of the style and easy pleasantry 
of this raillery, the more admirable as its humour is dependent 
on its truth. At the moment when we write it is especially ap- 
plicable, a member of the collective wisdom having gravely pro- 
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pounded in parliament, that an able judgment on the Catholic 
question may be •founded on sentiment, and without any rela- 
tion to feason or knowledge. t 

Again we ask, what can be more agreeable, more r-j^tionally 
playful, seasonably piquant, and altogether calculate^for popu- 
larity, than the following exposure of law maxims ? 

'When, in justification of an article of English Common La^ calling 
uncles to succeed in certain cases in preference to fathers, lord Coke 
produced a sort of ponderosity he had discovered in rights, disqualify- 
ing them from Jisccnding in a straight line, it was not tliat he loved 
uncles particularly, or hated fathers, but because the analogy, such as 
it was, was what his imagination presented liim with, instead of a rea- 
son, and becaiist, to n judgment unobservant of the standard of 
utility, or unacquainted with the art of consulting it, where alFection 
is out of the way, imagination is the only guide. • 

^ When, I know not what ingenious grammarian, invented the pro- 
position Dclegatm non potcsl delegare, to serve as a rule of law, it Avas 
not surely that he had any antipathy to delegates of tlie second order, 
or that it was any pleasure to him to think of the ruin which, for 
want of a manager at liomc, may befal tlie affairs of a traveller, 
whom an unforeseen accident has deprived of the object of his choice : 
it was, that the incongruity, of giving the same law to objects so con- 
trasted as active and pa‘«ive are, was not to he vsurmonntcd, and that 
atus chimes, as well as it contrasts, with are. 

' When that inexorable maxim (of which the dominion is no more 
to be defined, than the date of its birth, or the name of its father, is 
to be found,) was imported from England for the government of 
Bengal, and the whole fabric of judicature was crushed by the thun- 
ders of e.rpo5^yar^o justice, it w&s not surely that the prospect of a 
blameless magistracy perishing in prison atforded any enjoyment to 
the unoffended authors of their misery 5 but that the music of the 
maxim, absorbing the whole imagination, bad drowned the cries of 
humanity along with the dictates of common sense. Fiat Jastltia, 
runt ccelutn, says another maxim, as full of extravagance as it is of 
harmony; Go heaven to wreck — so justice bo but done; — and wliat 
is the min of kingdoms, in comparison of the wreck of heaven ? 

' So again, when the Prussian chancellor, inspired with the wisdom 
of I know not what Roman sage, proclaimed in good Latin, for the 
edification of Germaii ears, Servilus servitutis non datur, [God. Fred, 
tom. ii. par. 2. liv. 2. tit. x. § 6. p. 308.] it AVfis not that he had con- 
ceived any aversion to the life-holder, who, during the continuance of 
his term, should wish to gratify a neighbour with a right of way or 
water, or to the neighbour who should wish to accept of the indul- 
gence : but that to a jurisprudential ear, -tns -tutis sound little less 
melodious than -atus -are. Whether th» melody of the maxim was the 
real reason of the rule, is not left open to dispute : for it is ushered in 
by the conjunction quia, reason’s^ appointed harbinger; quia servitus 
servitutis non datur. * 

2cZ 
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^ Neither would equal melody have been produced, nor indeed could 
sitiylar, melody have been called for, in either oY tliese instances, by 
the opposite provision : it is only*when they are opposed to general 
rules, ai^ not when by their conformity they are absorbed in them, 
that more'^pecific ones can obtain a separate existence. Delegatus 
potest dele^^e, and Servitus servitutis datur, provisions already in- 
cluded under the general adoption of contracts, would have been as 
unnecessary to the apprehension and the memory, as, in comparison 
of their Strergetic negatives, they are insipid to the ear. 

* Were, the inquiry diligently made, it would be found that the 
goddess of harmony has exercised m9re influence, however latent, 
over the dispensations of Themis, than her most diligent historio- 
graphers, or even her mo^c passionate panegyrists, seem to have been 
aware of. Every one knows, how, by the hiinistiiy of Orpheus, it 
was she who first collected the sons of men beneath the shadow of the 
sceptre :• yet, in the midst of continual experience, men seem yet to 
learn, with rviiat successful diligence she has laboured to guide it in its 
course. Every one knows, that measured numbers were the language 
of the infancy of law j none seem to have observed, with what im- 
perious sway they have governed her maturer age. In English juris- 
prudence in particular, the connexion betwixt law and music, however 
less perceived than in Spartan legislation, is not perhaps less real nor 
less close. The music of the Oflice, though not of the same kind, 
is not less musical in its kind, than the music of the Theatre j that 
which hardens the heart, than that which softens it : — sostenutos as 
long, cadences as sonorous j and those governed by rules, though not 
yet promulgated, nor less determinate. Search indictments, pleadings, 
proceedings in chancery, conveyances } whatever trespasses you may 
find against truth or common sense, you will find none against the 
laws of harmony. The English Lkurgy, justly as this quality has 
been extolled in that sacred office, possesses not a greater measure of 
it, than is commonly to be found in an English Act of Parliament. 
Dignity, simplicity, brevity, precision, intelligibility, possibility of 
being retained or .so much as apprehended, every thing yields to har- 
mony. Volumes might be filled, shelves loaded, with the sacrifices 
that are made to this insatiate power. Expletives, her ministers in 
Grecian poetry, are not less busy, though in different shape and bulk, 
in English legislation 3 in the former, they are monosyllables 3 in the 
latter, they are whole lines.’ 

These, as we premised, are but drops from the sacred fountain, 
or bits detached from a pile dedicated to truth and Justice, not 
as specimens of the temple, but as proofs that the description 
of tne composition, as “ mysterious as the bricks of Babylon,’’ 
must have been written in ignorance of the mateiial. We have 
detached chips of the strata which run through Mr. Bentham’s 
work ; occasionally they are lost, we admit, in a less distinct 
and less practicable substance, but they are the strata neverthe- 
less, and the interruptions are th^ exceptions, not as pretended, 
the characteristics of the formation. 
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Abundant as our jurist is in palatable matter, one circum- 
stance places an*iitfpedimenttohis popularity, the most difficult 
to overcome, namely, his volume. But we understand ii is* in 
project to form a collection of his writings for popularise, and 
we can imagine no work better adapted to inform a-na gratify 
intelligent minds, disabuse the public opinion, an^ supersede 
the Edinburgh Reviewer’s invidious motion for a writ of partition 
to ascertain and separate the merits of Bentham and Djamont — 
a suggestion founded on the false assumption that the^^author is 
in English unintelligible, injudicious, unwieldy, and repulsive, 
in short nought without his loreign editor. 

The critic’s charges against Mr. BeMham, regardihg matter, 
are mainly that he* reviles the lawyers (poor things!) and 
uniformly condemns the law, proceeding in his plan of reform 
by the rule of opposition, and seeking wbat ought to hi, in the 
direction diametrically contrary to what is. • • 

" In support of the first accusation, the Reviewer has with 
anxious care collected all the reproachful things Mr. Bentham 
has said of lawyers, in five huge volumes devoted to the 
exposure of their craft ; and he has presented them apart from 
the provocative arguments, in such form, that they bear the air 
of scriptural verses* and certainly sound like scriptural truths.* 

The critic seems to deny (we say ^ seems,’ for he is seldom 
distinct in argument, though abundantly plain in detraction) 
that the defects and vices of the law are attributable as his 
author affirms, to the interest of the lawyers, but it is at least a 
circumstance of very strong suspicion, that the faults in our 
jurisprudence are uniformly found concurrent with the advantage 
of the practitioners. We never perceive the set of errors adverse 
to the set of professional profit : they always flow amicably 
together. Invariable coincidence then raises a reasonable 
presumption of cause and efthet. But our Reviewer apj>ears to 
have his own explanation for the grosser part of the absurdities 
of the law, its fictions— *the invention of tliese, he discovers, is 


* Even this nosegay of nettles, as lie terms it, the Reviewer cannot make 
fairly ; he garbles, and misrepresents. For instance, Bentham gives this 
eminently happy illustration of the common law : — 

When a man has a dog to teach, he falls upon him, and beats him* the 
animal takes note of the circumstances in which he has been beaten, and 
the intimation thus received, becomes in the mind of the dog a rule of 
common: law .'' — Rationale of Evidence, vol. ii. p. 475. 

The Reviewer cites this passage, and heads it *• They (the lawyers) are 
dog- trainers." * 

But in the very next paragraph to that so cited, as applying to the 
lawyers, Mr. Bentham attributes the blame of unpromulgated law to legis- 
lators. • * 
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not referable to any undue interest, but simply and solely to 
sport The lawyers devised them for aiuii.sc1:iic;nt, for pastimes, 
in lack of other intellectual enjoyments. Such is the meaning 
extu^ct from the galimatias we have quoted in page 376, 
about the construction of an independent system artificially 
deduced out of its own technical principles, &c. An elucidation, 
so .whimsical, scarcely needs or allows of comment. The great 
master af the heart. Fielding, sets forth, that when .Jonathan 
Wild and the count sat down to play, with a knowledge that 
there was not a sfiver to lose between them, yet did the hand 
of Jonathan find its way into the pocket of the count, while the 
latter, on his part, couhk by no means forbear from packing the 
cards. But Fielding ushers in these facts) withdLhe observation 
‘'such was the force of habit,” and we suspect, a kindred 
habit, originating in the yjursuit of gain, must account for the 
lawyer’s alKged sportive creations of fiction, if any such there 
were. We do not observe, however, that they ever packed the 
cards without a stake, and what is more, the certainty of win- 
ning it. And further, we must remind the Reviewer of fictions, 
the object of which was professed to be the increase of business 
in particular courts. The acetiam, for example, of the Common 
Pleas ; an avowed trick for the custom of^the shop ; so also the 
quo minus of the Exchequer. The purpose was confessed in 
these instances, because the figment was comparatively inno- 
cent, as innocent as the example of the policy of falsehood can 
ever be, but for one comparatively iniioceni fiction avowed, 
there are a score of mischievous^ ones, whose object of profes- 
sional advantage will be stoutly denied. 

A.s the Reviewer does not deny that there are in the general 
mischievous vices in the law, and as he disputes the motives for 
their contrivance rather than their evil nature, it is unnecessary 
for us to enter into the last exposure. Before we quit the subject 
of falsehood, w e must observe, however, that the champion of 
the gown, cannot with any pretence to candour, affect astonish- 
ment at Mr. Bentham’s comjdaint of the mendacity of the 
Bench, for instances in support of the accusation are too naked 
and notorious for gloss or denial. What a decent moral exhibi- 
tion is a judge’s earnest exhortation to a prisoner to retract his 
plea of guilty, on the score of his chances of acquittal in the 
teeth of his confessed guilt. In such case, of constant occur- 
rence, the person solemnly appointed to the discovery of truth, 
says in effect, Tell a lie, thpt good to yourself, and evil to the 
community may come of it. The law is a lottery, put in boldly, 
utter the falsehood which is tlie price of a ticket, and you may 
win a prize, an acquittal, criminal though you are.’' 
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But for such, and all other faults. Haws, errors, and absurdi- 
ties, we are not *fol’sooth to blame the lawyers. It is for the 
legislature to amend the practice and principles of our courts, 
and what class in parliament, officials excepted, is m^e influ- 
ential than the prolessional, and what has been the sum of their 
exertions in the province of reform ? There v)as a l^milly ; and 
there is a Brougham. Voild tout! We are admonished against 
rashly judging of the order from the speeches of gp^Mjrnment 
lawyers, who represent nothing beyond their own personal 
tendencies and the brief which the minister of the day* may ))ut 
into their hands, but from what better specimens are we to form 
an opinion. Shall we set up the great Whig leader ot'the King’s 
Bench as a standard*? Him, who, when it was proposed to get 
rid of the iniquitous fees on acquittal, the tax on innocence for 
unmerited pain and vexation, coolly remarked, that he did not see 
how it was possible to do away with those extortioifsf But then, 
it is true, the Whig was Attorney-general, and thus he came 
within the list excluded from example by the Jleviewer. 

With extreme satisfaction, however*, we admit that there are 
in the body in question, exceptions to tire general rule of 
preferring profesj^onal interest to public advantage. There are 
men of the first ability sincerely anxious for a reform of the laws, 
but the number is scant, and the honour shared by so few, is 
proportionately the greater. The most distinguished of these * 
higlily meritorious individuals, is Mr. Bickersteth of the 
Chancery bar. 

** The second most striking feature (says the Edinburgh 
Reviewer), it seems, in the character of lawyers (after mendacity) 
is their cruelty.” 

He then, proceeding according to his practice (d* detaching, 
dislocating, and garbling, quotes as much as he can cram 
together of what Mr. Bentham has said on divers occasions and 
in sundry places on the cruelty of lawyers. One of these passages 
is so striking, so strong in truth, notwithstanding all the arts 
used to render it a disparaging example, that we cannot forbear 
quoting it — 

‘ The pretext of tenderneos to the innocent and the guilty, is only 
an invention, by which the natural and implacable enemies jus- 
tice are enabled to extend the mass of their own despotism, by in- 
creasing capital punishments. They thus combine the profits of 
cold barbarity with the praise of humanity, and swell that state of 
things, by which every year the liws of men, by dozens and by 
scores, arc laid at the feet of every English judge. In proportion as 
the procedure is loose, the puiyshment is severe. 3. v. 147. 

* In the Genesis of lawyer-craft, death begets quibbles, and quibbles * 
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beget death. The tenderness of lawyers begins in selfishness, con- 
tinues in hypocrisy, and ends in cruelty. 5. v. 

‘'Hypocrites! what reason have* you ever given for your human 
sacrifices other than used to be given in Mexico, and is now given in 
New Z^land ? If chance must decide, let it be fortune, and not 
fraud, in th^ name of fortune ; If you must admit dice into your 
courts of justice, let your dice be fair.* 4. v. 569. 

It is,*i|ideed, the trick of English jurisprudence to obtain 
favour for the chicane and quibble of the law, by exhibiting 
them as remedial of its odious seye^ity. The lion is always 
exposed to the net, but the meshes may be gnawed by a 
mouse. The sword of* justice hangs as the sword of i)a- 
mocles ; and the cob-web is excused which suipends its cruel 
stroke. Let the Edinbugh Reviewer consider the quibbles, to 
which resource has been had with popular grace, for the eva- 
sion of thS *law of Forgery alone, and deny the truth of Mr. 
Bentham’s representations. Let him look at Mr. Justice 
Bayley with magnifying glass in hand, espying a tick in a 
forged cheque, and discovering in it a variation working the 
prisoner’s delivery, that too after confession, and a retractation 
at the urgent instance of the court, of the j)lea of guilty. Is 
this humanity ? No, it is the relaxation ,ot cruelty. It is be- 
cause the general rule of law is bloody, that the community 
* suffer, and indeed rejoice at, the tricky shifts of the adminis- 
trators, for its evasion. The excesses of the law leave the 
neutral ground on which the judge’s despotism is free to ex- 
patiate. If they choose to smite ^orely, it is the strict letter of 
justice ; if they please to spare, it is mercy. But 'lawyers who 
see, and seeing approve these things, are not cruel— no more 
cruel than the man who eats mites in his cheese — that is, they 
have no malice against the destroyed. Burke, who slew men as 
butchers slaughter sheep for the profit of their bodies, had no 
malice against the suft'erers. Science, not of law^ but of sur- 
gery, needed the immolation. With practice the assassin, too, 
acquired a professional obtuseness to the pleadings of hu- 
manity. 

We have already far exceeded the limits within which we had 
intended to confine this notice of an artful labour of insidious 
detraction ; and must leave untouched a considerable quantity 
of matter that provokes animadversion. We must leave Mr. 
Mill, junior, under rebuke for having found fault with the Eng- 
lish law, ladcing the knowledge of a craftsman ; while it is con- 
fessed that the law should be level and accessible to all under- 
standings— whence the very accusation of ignorance becomes 
‘ a condemnation of the thing incficated, and we must leave Mr, 
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Bentliam under the reproach of having uniformly sought jus- 
tice in a directioA o'pposite to the rules and practice of our courts; 
his justification, however, may be intrusted.to the experience 
of every day without much danger of detriment to ]^s famt. 
For that fame, we have ultimately no apprehension. — Posterity 
will recognize the value of labours, which have hili for their 
motive, end, and reward, the benefit of mankind ; and for their 
directing principle, abstraction from the sum of hupriau pain, 
addition to the sum of human happiness. 


Art. VII. — Calendarium Inquisitionum PiKt Mortem site Jiscaetarum, 
vol, iv. Tempo^ribus Itegum Hen. V, Hen. PI, Edw. IV, et Ric. IJI : 
Cum Appendice de quamplurimis atiis Inquisitionihus a regno Hen, HI, 
usque Jac. I, nuper reperfis. Printed by Command of Hii^ Majesty 
King George IV, in pursuance of an Address of the HcRise of Com- 
mons of Great Britain, fol. 1828. 

^UR readers will not, we hope, take alarm at this title, and 
'^imagine that a review of a mere Calendar of Records is to be 
inflicted upon them. The object of this article is a very differ- 
ent, and a much piore important, one, as it is our intention to 
comment upon theTabours of the Commission, by whose author- 
ity the volume has been printed, and to inquire into the organi- 
zation of the principal offices in which the muniments of the * 
country are preserved, with the view of laying before the public 
a statement of the abuses which exist w itli respect to them, and 
the manner in which those abuses operate to retard historical 
research, and to impede the course of justice. 

We need scarcely observe, that Chronicles are the great 
sources whence our historians have derived their information ; 
who with very few exceptions, have been contented to state the 
facts which occur in those works, without troubling themselves 
to inquire whether there is other evidence of an historical nature, 
beyond what is to be found in the valuable compilation of 
Rymer. Sensible of the utility of the various chronicles, the 
government some years since, appointed Mr. Petrie, the 
greater part of whose life has been passed in collating MSS. 
of that description, to prepare the result of his labours 
for publication. This resolution was, in every point of view, a 
praiseworthy one ; because the object was of national importance, 
and the gentleman selected, is perhaps the fittest in England for 
the task. All that is to be regretted on this subject is, that 
not a line of this edition of the Ch’ronicles is yet sent to press ; 
and that, as the learned editor has long passed the meridian of 
life, and as the first three ^or four volumes will only come down. 
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to the time of the Conquest, it is certain, that even if he lives to 
see the commencement of his work, it must Ije* left to other and 
possibly less competent hands to complete it. Excepting, then, 
the add^ion of a little more activity, in order that the present 
generation may benefit by this undertaking, every thing is in 
progress wKh resiiect to the Chronicles, that can be desired ; 
and a period may arrive, when an edition of them will appear 
worthy the subject, and of the country. 

Few persons are ignorant, that there are other sources of 
British history, wliich are in some resjpects of greater import- 
ance, because they are more minute^in details ; they sometimes 
develop thh real causes «f transactions ; and are always of great 
historical value. We allude, among other‘ articles of a similar 
kind, to official and private correspondence ; to commands 
issued on the occurrence of any event ; to jirivate journals ; to 
the proceedPidgs in various trials ; to acts of the privy council ; 
to journals of embassies ; to rolls of expenditure ; to household 
and wardrobe accounts of our monarchs ; and, in a word, to every 
species of contemporary records, the far greater part of which 
have never been used in elucidation of history. 

The sources of history which remain to bo. consulted by our 
historians are the muniments which we h£^e‘ briefly enumerated 
and which are preserved in the diflerent Kecord Offices at the 
• Tower, theChapter House, the Rolls Chapel, the Exchequer, the 
State Paper Office, the Parliament Office, &c. All these docu- 
ments are unquestionably the property of the public ; they are 
in most cases preserved at the expense of the public ; and the 
public have a full and perfect riglit to the use of them without 
being subjected to any other restriction than may be necessary 
for their safe custody. What those restrictions should 
be, will be considered hereafter ; and we shall now contrast what 
ought to be, with what are, the facts on the subject. 

First, with respect to the Record Office in the Tower, which 
contains the most important and extensive collection. This 
office forms part of the Court of Chancery, but the keeper and 
clerks are paid by the Crown, so that no possible objection can 
be started to allowing its contents to be gratuitously consulted, 
and any extracts made, on the ground that the salaries of the 
Custos and his clerks are derived from fees, since it will be 
manifest that those salaries are quite as much as they ought to 
be, without an increase from any source whatever. The follow- 
ing statement is taken from the '' First Report of the Commis- 
sioners for examining into the Duties, Salaries, and Emoluments, 
of the Officers, Clerks, and Ministers of the several Courts of Jus- 
.tice,” which was ordered to be prihted in May, 1818t 
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‘ Keeper of the Records in the Tower. 

^4 . 

' Tlie duty of this officfer is carefully to preserve the Rolls i^nd 
Records in the Tower of London •, to attend at tike Record Office, by 
himself or his deputy ; to produce Rolls and Records to per^iis wlfo 
apply for them, and to make copies of the same; to attend both 
Houses of Parliament, and the Courts of Judicature, with^uch Records' 
when required, and to arrange and make indexes to the Records.* 

^ As keeper of such Rolls and Records he has, for more than a cen- 
tury past, received a salary of Jive hundred pounds a year, j/ayable out 
of the Treasury. ^ 

"This officer is, and has bee»,ever since the year 1704, supervisor of 
the business of sorting and digesting the Rolls and Record^, for which 
purpose certain allowances by way of salar^, have been made at dif- 
ferent times undf r Treasury warrants to clerks attending the Record 
Office. The number of these clerks, and the amount of tlie salaries 
to them, have varied. Ever since the 5th of July, 1809, there have 
been four clerks, with the following salaries fixed, wftlt the appro- 
bation of his Majesty’s Commissioners on the Public Records. First 
Clerk 250Z. a year ; Second, ^00/. ; Third, 150/.; Fourth, 100/. 

‘The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have also authorized the 
employment of two supernumerary clerks, at one hundred and twenty 
pounds per annum, each. 

" No fees appear*!^ be due to the deputy or clerks. 

" Fkes Takkn. 


" Frery search, the time being known £.0 10 0 

Taking down each Record, and the inspection or 
reading the same (which is deducted if a copy 

of such Record be ordered) 0 6 8 

Every sheet copied .* 0 1 0 

The master or deputy’s hand to each copy .... 0 *2 0 

Every record carried out of the office to either 
House of Parliament, or to any of the Courts 

of Judicature 1 0 0 

Examining and signing each copy of a Record . . 0 2 0 

Re-examining a copy of a" Record made in the • 
office, besides the fee for the search for each 

bnef sheet 0 1 0 

Re-examination of any copy of Chancery pro- 
ceedings made in the office, each Chancery 
folio 0 0 1^ 


‘ By the time being known, the reign being known is, in prac- 
tice, understood to be meant. This fee is, at the present time, 
and probably has been ever since the year 1774, frequently com- 
pounded for in the following manner. When the time^ is not known 
within the compass of any particular reign, so tlmt numerous searches 
may be exi)ected to be necessary, the sum of Jive guineas has been 
taken for a general search through the office. Where the search has^ 
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been general, from the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, to the end 
of that of Anne, for ^ bill and answer, the sum, oft three guineas has 
bectn taken as such composition. These compositions for fees appear 
to be, in many instances, mitigations of the charge which the officer 
niight nl'ke under the order of 174*3. It is probable that the search 
mentioned that order had a primary, if not exclusive, application to 
Chancery proceedings, such being the only ones arranged by terms. 
But by fair analogy to the order, four terms would mean a year, as 
applied to records not classed by terms ; the officer now searches a 
whole reign for ten shillings j whereas, by the apparent analogy of 
the orders he might take ten sh illings for each year searched in that reign, 
without any composition, and if parties \!Vere not desirous of compound- 
ing where the reign was unknown, searches for proceedings not 
classed by terms, might extend through a series of reigns at ten 
shillings per year in each of those reigns, and as applied to the 
Chancery proceedings, the searches might extend through so many 
terms, that at the rate of ten shillings for each four, the fees would 
greatly excee'd what is taken under the present composition. 

' The hours of attendance at the Record Office in the Tower are, 
from ten in the morning, till three in the afternoon, excepting 
holidays. 

^ The holidays are the King’s and Queen’s Birth-days, the King’s 
Coronation and Accession, the 30th January, the 25th March, Good 
Friday, three days at Easter, three days at Whitsuntide, the 29th of 
May, the 2ith of June, the 29th of September, and three days at 
Christmas.’ 

All these salaries and fees were recommended to be allowed 
by the Commissioners without any deduction, and continue to 
be taken at the present hour. Thus no individual can look at 
a document which is confessedly the property of the public, 
and for the conservation of which the public is taxed, without 
paying the sum of sixteen shillings and eight-pence, of which 
sum, ten shillings is for making the search, as it is termed, and 
six shillings and eight pence, for one of the clerks rising from 
his chair, walking a few yards, and opening a Roll, The Roll, we 
will suppose, is produced, and the ten shillings for the search 
paid; the applicant then finds that he must not make any 
extracts, and is, therefore, obliged to order a transcript, to which 
he is the more encouraged, because he learns that his six shil- 
lings and eight-pence, for the clerk’s corporeal exertions of 
“ taking down the Roll” will be deducted from the amount. 
The expense of the copy is one shilling per folio, i, e, for every 
seventy-two words, with two shillings more for examining and 
signing the transcript. To illustrate the effect of this system 
upon the public, we will imagine that a person requires a copy of 
a record, which when printed like this article, would fill four 
of our pages, each of which contains iforty-five lines of, on the 
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average, twelve words ; or five hundred and forty words per 

E , which multiplied |)y four, will givq two thousand one 
Ired and sixty words, the charge of which would be, * 


Search £.0 10 0 

Thirty folios .... 1 10 0 

Examining and signing 0 2 0, 

Stamp, about • • • 0 4« 0 


Total for a copy of 2,160 words. • 2^ 6 0 

Now, supposing that ten guineas per sheets are paidrfor an 
article in any work, the wfiter would receive for four pages, 
about 2L 12s. ; so that the expense of ♦a mere transcript of a 
public record, fipm a )fmblic office, the keeper of which receives 
500/. per annum from the public, and the six clerks whose duty 
it is to copy these records, are paid salaries of from 250/. to 
100/. per annum each, amounts altogether, to v<»ry nearly as 
much as is paid for an orginal article ’in a popular publication. 

But this is not all. We will suppose that, after the 
copy has been obtained, it may be necessary for the forms of 
some court, that the transcript should be re-examined, that is, 
simply read over with the original ; in that case, the fee of the 
search is agam chafged, and precisely the same sum is demanded, 
as was paid for the transcript ; so that one shilling is paid, not 
for writing, but for reading seventy-two words, which perhaps • 
the same person had before copied and read ! 

The Calendars to many records in the Tower, have been 
printed at the public expense, which if they be of any use, 
must be pre^mmed to be as references to the records themselves. 
An applicant accordingly proceeds to the Tower, with the refer- 
ence to the year, roll, and membrane, of the document he 
wishes to consult. This avails him nothing : the clerk will take 
down the same printed book from which he took his reference, 
make, or pretend to make, the identical reference, and charge 
him ten shillings for the search.'^ If, however, a person wishes 
to know whether a particular record exists, he must submit to 
the expense of a general search,” which amounts to eight 
guineas, namely three guineas for consulting the ^'private index*^ 
to the Chancery proceedings, and five guineas for the other 
records, which search, if the office was open to the public, 'and 
the indexes what they ought to be, any man with a common 
intellect might make m about an hour. 

It seems, however, from the words of the ** Return,” which we 
have printed in Italics, that a mefit is made for Aot charging 
higher fees, and that the keeper deems himself entitled to do 
so. Although one pound i% pochaps not too much for producing . 
a single record in either House cf Parliament or court of jus ticeyr 
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yet, when, as very frequently happens, the officer brings ten, or 
even more, at the s^me time, to charge one pound for each is 
enormous. The hours of attendance ought to be extended until 
fpur or^ve o’cloct, instead of the offic<j closing at three, and if 
there be no other business, the clerks might be Usefully and 
properly en^ployed in arranging the records, and making com- 
plete indexes, &c. The number of holidays, which amount 
altogether to nineteen days in the year, ought to be lessened, 
or at least a part of the clerks only should be absent at the same 
time, so* that excepting on Sundays, fast days, and a few days 
at Christmas, some person might al'«vays be in attendance. 

Thus it' appears, thaU the total sum which this office costs 
the country in salaries, is 1,440/., and yftt not* a line of any 
record can the public see, without a toll of 1 6s. 8d., or a word 
be copied, without a tax, which almost amounts to a prohibi- 
tion ; and ^.kat if a search of a conclusive nature be made, the 
expense amounts to eight guineas. 

At the Rolls Chapel, the fees are as heavy as at the Tower ; 
but the keeper does not receive any salary or emolument, beyond 
what is derived from them, and pays his clerks himself, which, 
until a better system prevails, is some excuse for the charges made. 
The effect on the public, is nevertheless the feame, and the prin- 
ciple itself is a bad one, for it is in fact, placing the muniments 
of the kingdom in the hands of persons, who for preserving them 
are at liberty to make as much as possible out of the permission 
given to others to use them. At present, the price for searching 
the Calendar for ever ^ year ^ is one shilling ; for taking down every 
roll, tioo shillings and sixpence : foi' taking out a record from any 
bundle for inspection, six shillings and eight pence ; for every 
ninety words copied, one shilling and three pence : for the ex- 
emplification of every skin of sixteen sheets, that is for an ex- 
emplification of every 1,440 words, one pound six shillings and eight 
pence. For what is termed “ every cancellation,*' ten shillings ; 
for re-examination, three-pence per sheet, which is moderate 
compared with the Tower, where a re-examination is charged the 
same price as a new transcript. The fee for attendance with 
every record out of the Rolls, is the same as at the Tower, 
namely, one pound, and the remark before made on the subject, 
applies in this instance, that where more than one record, is 
required on the same occasion, the charge is an exorbitant one. 
A perfect idea of the whole expense of a search at the Rolls 
Chapel, will be shewn by the following passage, which occurs in 
the Return 

* Parties desirous of making searches, being frequently unprovided 
vritb the necessary heads for references^ by means of the indexes or 
calendars attached to the office, and it being thus uncertain to what 
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number of years tlie search might extend, without the use of such a 
private Index or calendar as is herein after ment^ned j the fee has in 
such cases, frequently been aompounded for, at flie desire of thc*pa}ity 
making such search, and the sum of five guineas and no more has. 
been taken by the J)resent officer, though a larger sum seems ^o have 
been taken on the same occasion by his predecessor.* 

Of this private indexy the keeper presents us with tlfe following 
information : 

* A private index or Collection of References to Records alplraRetically 
arranged, was originally purchased by his prc(lecesy)r Mr. Royke. and 
has since been bought by hiinsalf, from Mr. Rooke’s representatives. 
He states himself to have added various useful references, distinct from 
the annual calendars or .indexes, wdueh he <?bnsidcrs it to be the duty 
of his office to mal<e. He considers it of great importance to the public, 
that this collection should be attached to tlie office, and states himself 
willing so to attach it, upon grant of a suitable salary to the office.’ 

Tlioiigh in this instance, the system seems to^lTh more in 
fault than the individual, it is worthy of remark, that the 
charge of five guineas for the use of this private index is con- 
sidered very moderate : and that it is in its owner’s power either 
to fix a larger price for its use, or to withhold it altogether ; but 
we happen to kriow of another private index at the Rolls 
Chapel, of which not*a word occurs in the Return, namely, a 
private index to the sale of the Dean and Chapter Lands during 
the Commonwealth, the fee for opening' which, is two guineas, 
thus making altogether seven guineas for a general search. It 
would certainly startle a person unaware of the practice of record 
offices, to learn that the preliminary step to seeing perhaps ten 
words of a cfocument which is notoriously public property, is 
the trifling cost oi Jive or seven guineas ; that even when he has 
submitted to this demand, he may be told, that no such record 
is there, or if it be found, that he is not permitted to make a 
solitary memorandum of its contents, much less copy it; but 
that if he require a transcript, he must pay oire shilling and 
three-pence for every ninety words, besides the fee for attestation 
and the stamps. Wc will suppose, by way of illustralion, that 
a person wishes a copy of a record made, and that it has been 
found after a general searcli,’' tliat he is obliged to have a 
copy of it, and that the copy would, if jirinted, fill four of these 
pages ; his bill would be as follows : — 

General Search « . • 7 0 

Copy of 2,060 words, at 1 s, 3d. for every 

ninety , 1 6 

Exemplification 1 6 8 


10 2 2 
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great ; and admitting that they were six per diem, the presence 
of Qne, person would te sufficient, to present the documents being 
injured, whilst tiie other might be* occasionally absent in 
sfearchirtg for and produckig the records required. Improper 
conduct in the visitors should be attended with expulsion, and 
any unwillingness to aid researches, or incivility either of expres- 
sion or in manners on the part of the clerks ought to lead 
to their-dismission. This arrangement should be universal in 
every office of Public Record in Great Britain, and the only 
possibTi^ objection which can arise^ is, that the records are 
legal evidence ; that promiscuous access to them would affect 
their value in that poinf'of view, since the keepers could not 
so well vouch for their purity ; and that the present keepers 
have a vested interest in them. These objections we shall con- 
sider seriatim. 

It seeing difficult to explain, how a hundred people being 
allowed to peruse or copy a record could affect its authenticity 
in a greater degree than if ten did so, provided no addition or 
alteration were made in it by the copiest. All that the courts 
require is, that a record be produced from the proper custody ; 
but it is competent for the judge to determine, how far it is to 
be received as evidence, if any intorpojation appears on it. 
A parish register, for example, is good legal evidence ; but if, 
as sometiuies happens, a forgery has been made in it, the 
entry is not valid. All wc mean is, that the fact of a record 
being in proper custody, would not renderany erasure or addition, 
wdiich the enemies to the arrangement we suggest, may urge 
as likely to occur from general access, valid, iiov would such 
interpolations vitiate the record itself. 

That every possible care should be taken to prevent 
records from being destroyed or interpolated, is readily ad- 
mitted, and the only question is, whether that care is not per- 
fectly consistent with the free access for which we contend. 
The constant presence of a sworn officer of the office, appears a 
sufficient protection ; but there can be no objection to some cer- 
tificate or proof of character being necessary before admission is 
granted, in the same manner as at the British Museum ; whilst, 
to guard against caprice, the proof of moral respectability alone 
should be the sine qua non. 

The third objection that the present Record-keepers have a 
“vested interest^' in these abuses may be easily met.. We 
know that the doctrine of “ vested interests’' lias long been the 
panoply of every corrupt practice, and every extortion which 
disgraces this country. But if this objection be valid 
against a change in the manner oFkeeping records, so ought 
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it to be against improving the laws, for every attorney and 
every counsel ‘hda a rested, interest inf their present state. 
There are, however, meins of overcoming the difficulties in this 
instance; for, fortunately, nearly all the keepers of records dre 
old men, and if the existing system expired with them, the 
change would not be very distant ; or, if the improvement took 
place immediately, and moderate salaries were allowed instead 
of fees, excepting for attendance in courts and for o§[ioe copies, 
it would not amount to a very large sum if the loss whicli the 
keepers might sustain were made up by a proportionatd^Kclditioii 
to their incomes during their lives. 

A few words will^now be said on tife free access which some 
Record ofiice« profess to afford to literary men for literary 

n oses, because it is an answer which is given whenever tlie 
ship of the system is mentioned ; and, if true, would 
render improvement unnecessary so far as the acfvdncement of 
historical knowledge is concerned. If an individual is personally 
known to the keeper, or one of the superior clerks in a Record 
office, he is, perhaps, permitted to make a few searches and to 
take notes occasionalh/ ; nor is it likely that a request, as a 
personal favour, .even from a stranger for such a purpose would 
be refused, if askecl qf the Record keepers of the Tower or Chap- 
ter House : but why should this access depend upon an act of 
courtesy ? why should a man who is engaged on some work* 
requiring long researches be obliged to incur a personal obli- 
gation, when the sources from which he seeks his information 
are the property of the public I In all works of an historical 
nature, the*literary character of the country is, to some extent, 
interested in their authenticity ; should not the materials, then, 
which can alone render them trustworthy be placed at the dis- 
position of those who will consult them, without obliging the 
authors to sue for favours, or ruin themselves with fees ? 


Cart-loads of papers are locked up which abound in information 
of greathistorical importance, but which their keepers will neither 
read themselves nor arrange ; but which they are suffered to 
conceal from the whole world, excepting the sacred hoard 
is approached with a golden key ! Admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that gratuitous admittance is gained to oye of 
these repositories, are the feelings with which the boon is 
received suited to literary research ? In the first place, 
the person is conscious that he is there by sufferance ; that 
he is consuming the time of the party by wjiom he was 
admitted ; that every search occasions him some trouble ; and 


consequently a sense of propriety oblig 
quiries as few and as brirf as ])ossible. 

2 1 ) 2 


es him to make his in- 
He is uncertain, too,* 
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how much he may copy, or how long he may stay. If the 
officer , be called awtiy, he is ijot allowed* t6 remain alone, 
lest he should purloin the records, s4» that he must go out 
whilst fce custos or his deputy is absent: his* occupation 
is, of course, interrupted, and he knows not for what time. 
People may'iome in on business, and delicacy requires him to 
depart, and it may be days before he can be allowed to return. 
In his fut^ure visits, which are ** few and far between,’^ be- 
cause he knows lie must not trespass too far on the courtesy 
and condescensiofi he has experienced, he labours under 
similar feelings, and experiences * similar annoyances ; so 
that he contents himsdf with the imperfect notes he has 
taken, and his work is proportionally ‘inaccurate and de- 
fective. These are annoyances which attend permission to con- 
sult records when conferred by individuals in consequence of 
a personal aTjc^uaintance ; but, let a person present himself be- 
fore one of the subordinates of a Record establishment with an 
order from the principal or the superior of that principal, and 
how is he received ? His letter of licence is scrutinized, as if 
it were a suspicious check on a banker ; he is generally begged to 
call again as they are then very busy ; and whqn he is at last at- 
tended to, the manner in which he is treated, ‘ creates such dis- 
gust as effectually to prevent a recurrence of the application, 
^ and forms a striking contrast to the alacrity and attention 
shewn to a solicitor w^ho comes with fees in his hand. If any 
literary man doubts the fidelity of this statement, we would ask 
the most favoured visitant of Record offices whether he does 
not pursue his researches there under very different feelings 
from those which he experifhices in the British Museum. 
There he has only to ask for the MSS. he requires. He uses 
them as copiously, and changes them as often as he w'Oiild the 
books in liis own library ; he incurs no obligation in gaining 
admittance : .he studies when, and for as long a time, as he 
pleases ; his mind is undisturbed by fearing to encroach on the 
politeness of others ; he meets with no obstacles ; the attendants 
are courteous and obliging, because they know that the main- 
tenance of their places depends on their behaviour; and, remark- 
able ps it may seem, though the Reading-room may be frequented 
for months without his ever seeing the countenance of a. single 
librarian, he does not regret their absence, because he knows 
they would be useless to him. Any thing more delightful in this 
respect than Uiat establishment cannot be im%ined; and the 
important benefit which the public derive from it, is irrefragable 
evidence in favour of rendering every other repository of inform- 
ation, and, above all, every /u/A/7C*rcpositoi7, as easy of access, 
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as well arranged, as properly conducted, and as free from the 
disgrace of fees and pirquisites. At th^ British Museum a 
whole volume may be copied by merely asking permission ; and 
one third of it without leave, and the trustees properly encourage 
every publication of its stores. But let a person ask to be allowed 
to copy a document in the Tower of some lengtn, even for a 
literary purpose, and without the possibility of profit, and 
he will quickly find, that this is an extent to whi(>h limits 
must be placed.’’ He must not transcribe it himself, a^,jj; must 
be done by one of the gentlemen of the office,* which means that 
the whole fees will be charged. most other offices, also, if 
the keeper be willing^ to give up his fe^, some of the gentlemen 
under him have an interest in making transcripts, which must 
be protected ; and thus the unhappy applicant is taxed to an 
extent which entirely yjrohibits his researches, unless he has 
the purse of Croesus, and patience which rivals tha? of Job. 

We must devote the remainder of this article to some 
account of the labours of the Record Commission ; but it is 
first requisite to notice a very useful suggestion in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review, where some abuses connected 
with one class of. Records are pointed out, though, for a reason 
easily explained, t1ie ^writer has shrunk from even alluding to 
the abuses connected with the Record offices at the Tower, 
Rolls Chapel, and Chapter House, or the Record Commission. 
That suggestion is, to form one general depository of Records in 
a central situation, so that one roof may cover the contents of 
the numerous offices which ejeist between the Tower of London 
and Westmmster Hall. By this means fewer Record Keepers 
would be required, and a greater number of clerks for reducing 
the chaos, which many offices present, to order, and abolishing 
the necessity of private indexes, and of five-guinea fees for 
opening them, might be afforded. 


• The attention of the benchers of Lincoln’s- Inn ought to be immedi- 
ately directed to their library, in which, among other valuable MSS. the 
collections of Sir ftlatthew Hale are deposited. According to the present 
regulations no one (not even the members of the Inn) is permitted to see 
a AIS. without producing an order signed by two benchers ; and whei^ this 
mandate is obtained, not a line can be copied, excepting the article ex- 
pressly mentioned in the order. An illusion to these facts will, we hope, 
make access to the library as free as it ought to be. We anticipate this, 
when we see among the benchers of the Inn the names of men distinguished 
for their zeal in thd' promotion of knowledge, and who vvoujd not suffer a 
system to exist which renders important MSS. almost useless, if they were 
aware of it; we allude more particularly to Mr. Jeremy Bentham, Mr. 
Brougham, and Mr. Denman. A courteous librarian, too, would be a public 
benefit. 
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The only practical ('frorts which have been made by govern- 
ment tQ advance hist^fvical knowledge ale the* establishments of 
a commission for the j)reservation of tfce public Records, puix 
siftint to^he address of the House of Commons ; and the com- 
mission for the publication of part of the MSS. in the State 
Paper OfficeV The former of these commissions was issued in 
IHOlI, and although numerous volumes have been printed under 
its autlior^ty, it has not effected a tythe of what it ought to 
have done, and the greater part of the works which have 
appearea afford on'fe of the most perfect specimens of jobbing 
wliich has ever occurred. It would "'require much more space 
than we Ccin afford to point out the defects in each of the works 
to which w'e allude ; and we shall therefore coi>>tent ourselves 
with noticing three of the most important of them, namely, the 
Calendar to the Patent Rolls, the Foedera, and the Calendar 
to the Inqufsftiones Post Mortem, the title of the last volume 
of which stands at the head of this article. 

The Patent Rolls, which commence in the 3rd year of the 
reign of John, 1201, and terminate with the 23rd of Edward 
IV, 1483, contain grants of offices, honours, and lands, con- 
firmations of grants to bodies corporate, restitutions of tem- 
poralities to bishops and abbots, and dther ecclesiastical 
jiersons, commissions under the great seal, *6cc., and the informa- 
tion which they afford is of great value. In 1802, the volume 
entitled “ Calendarium Rotulorum Patentiuin’^ was printed ; but 
a more contemptible production never appeared. Its defects are not 
only in its execution but in the omissions, as it does not contain 
a refeience to one tenth part, we* believe we may >even say to 
one twentieth part of the entries on the Rolls, whilst most of 
those which are noticed are mentioned in the following per- 
spicuous manner : Pro cantar’ de Stanley in Essex,^' Pro 
Priore de Blida,” De Ulnagio/’ &c., the subject and object of 
the grants bqing left to the imagination of the reader. Indeed, 
so notoriously imperfect is this Calendar on which the public 
money has been w^asted, that we undei'stand a new Calendar is 
actually in progress, and that in a few yearSy and after an outlay 
of an enormous sum, this Calendar will be wholly set aside as 
useljpss. 

Of the importance of the Foedera,” and the use which has 
been made of it by historians of all countries, every one is 
aware. Although two editions already existed, the Record 
Commissions resolved to reprint it, and accordingly three 
volumes have appeared, each being divided into two parts, 
forming six very large tomes. To justify this proceeding the 
contents ought to have been acciwatriy collated with the origin 
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nals, and all records of a similar nature which are preserved 
and are omitted mi th| previous edition^, should have been 
inserted. How far thisf has iJeen done, will appear from *the 
fact that in innumerable cases the errors of the old •editions 
have been rigidly retained, and many others committed, 
especially in the testes of writs and other instmrAents, whilst 
the additional matter does not exceed one lifth part of .the 
whole, though every Record office in the kingdom is Jteeming 
with materials ! This state of things is alike disgracfeful to the 
commission which sanctioned it, to the editors, and to coun- 
try at whose cost it has be^n printed. With the exception of 
the new matter, which would scarcely have filled half a volume, 
every line was^vvhollj^ unnecessary, and when it is recollected 
how much remains to be done on the subject of our public 
muniments, this waste of the little money that can be spared 
for their publication cannot be sufficiently lamentetl.* The truth 
is, however, that it was easier to form divers volumes from 
printed books than to select and transcribe MSS, 

The Calendar to the Inquisitiones Post Morten!, of which the 
fourth and last volume has just appeared, lias been in progress 
no less than twenty-three years, and eight years have elapsed 
since the publicatlt)n of the tliird volume. It may be desirable 
to state that these records which are sometimes called escheats, 
are the inquisitions which were taken on the deaths of all 
tenants in capite of ihe crown, by a jury; and state what lands 
they died seized of, by what services tlie lands w^ere lield, 
whether the tenants of tliem were attainted of treason, or 
aliens ; and-tlie names and a^es of their heirs. The Calendars 
present the name of all the lands of which eacli person died 
seized, but that information for which Inquisitiones Post Mortem 
are most frequently consulted, the name and age of the heir, 
and which mi^ht in every instance have been expressed in two 
lines, is careftillly suppressed. The motive for ^ this is suf- 
ficiently obvious, because if tliose statements had occurred, 
it would not be so frequently necessary to consult the originals, 
and hence divers sixteen shillings and eight-pences would be lost 
to the keepers, besides the chance of copies being wanted. 
But these omissions are not the only defects in this Calendar. 
Numerous escheats are inserted which were not Inquisitiones 
Rost Mortem, so that the utmost caution is necessary in using 
the volumes, lest from finding an inquisition in any particular 
year, the person to whom it relates should be supposed to have 
then died, whereas it is often positive proof that he was then 
living. The confusion created by thus mixing up various kinds 
of Inquisitions with Inquisitions Post Mortem may be easily con- 
ceived, and the errors they produce are both many and serious. 
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The volume before. us was ordered to be printed on the 25th 
March, 1822, and appeared ini January, 1*829, so that the 
trifling period of seven years has been necessary for its produc- 
tion, thohgh it seems two gentlemen, ** Mr. John Caley, Secre- 
tary,’' and Mr. John Bayley, Sub-commissioner," have been 
employed on it. The brief notice prefixed to the volume affords 
some excuse for this delay, but it at the same time shews 
not only ^the manner in which the previous volumes were 
printe d^ b ut the present state of the Records in the Tower, 
for the afrangement and conservation of which the country has 

long paid 1,440/. per annum. We are told that, 

♦) 

' Previous to the completion bf the Calendars of the Inquisitiones 
Post Mortem, which are preserved in the Tower, it wJfe deemed neces- 
sary that the immense mass of miscellaneous Records in that re- 
pository shoidd^ be carefully looked over, in order that any deficient 
documents or the same nature should be collected and added to the 
general series. This has been done during the progress of the pre- 
sent volume ; and the result has been the recovery o/ a large portion 
of the inquisitions which are noted in the preceding volumes as lost, and 
the discovery of upwards of three thousand other important documents of 
the same kind, in the several reigns from king Henry the Third to 
James the First inclusive.’ ’ 

If, therefore, three thousatid documents of one class only have 
' been discovered in the best-arranged and best-paid office in 
England, what information may not be expected from sorting 
and arranging the huge masses of records which are suffered to 
moulder into dust in the Chapter House, Pipe Office, Augmen- 
tation Office, and various offices oV the Exchequer,*' the Parlia- 
ment Office, and, indeed, in nearly every office of Record in the 
country ? More convincing proof of the system which prevails 
in these offices could not be adduced, than that in an office 
containing a keeper with 500/. per annum, and with fees which 
would more .than double that sum annually, with six clerks 
whose salaries amount to 940/. per annum, three thousand of the 
most useful Records should now be discovered, though a Record 
Commission, which has expended an immense sum, has existed 
for nearly thirty years. 

0/ie more specimen of the abuses which attend printing Re- 
cords is all for which we can now find room. Our readers know 
that the Rolls of Parliament form six folio'^olumes, and they 
cannot but be sensible how desirable it is that a complete 
Index to tl\em should be published. This whs so obvious, 
that an Index was ordered to be made about the year 1767, from 
which time to the present, embracing the trifling period of sixty- 
• two years it has been ** in hand,"^ but up to this hour it is not 
completed. 
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Having noticed the worst of the works printed by the Com- 
mission, we must? say a f3w words on the bfest — the Statutes of 
the Realm, and the Parli|Lmentary Writs— out neither of whfch 
are perfect. The Statutes of the Realm ought* to have cc^tained 
the private statutes down to the reign of Charles II., when 
they cease to be useful as illustrations of history ; and the 
Parliamentary Writs are imperfect from a most extraordinary 
cause, namely, that they commence with the reign of ^dward 
the First, instead of with the earliest that are preserved/ Why the 
preceding ones were omitted, it would require the genijus* of a 
sub-commissioner of the Record Commission to explain, and 
to them or to the commissioners themsfjves we must leave it to 
justify so culpajble, w^ may even say, so absurd, an omission. 

It would be very desirable to show how much the system of 
jobbing which has characterized the Record Commission has 
cost the country, and the subject is deserving of attention 
of the House of Commons. The only authentic information 
we possess is the “ Return of sums of money voted on 
account of Commissioners for printing in 1826, 1827, and 
1828,'^ printed by order of the House in July last. But this 
return is so confused and unsatisfactory, that it is impossible 
to ascertain how mbch has altogether been paid for each volume 
to the editor, printer, '^c. We learn from it, however, that in 
the three years from 1826 to 1828, 20,750/. were voted to the • 
Commission ; that the cost of transcribing and collating the 
contents of the first volume of the Proceedings in Chancery, 
the fourth volume of the Inquisitiones Post Mortem, and the 
third volume of the Foederaw^s, 2,312/. 11s. Qd . ; that the cost of 
transcribing and collating Records in the Office of the Duchy of 
Lancaster for the Calendars of Pleadings was 860/. 11s. 6d. ; and 
that the cost of transcribing and collating Records in the State 
Paper Office and Town Clerk’s Office of London, correcting 
proofs and compiling Indexes were 624/. 145. 4d. Thus much 
of the editorial part of the works : but so successfully has the 
statement been mystified, that no one can subject these charges 
to a proper examination, because the costs in no less than three 
works are thrown into one item ; but, as the costs of one volume 
are stated alone, a fair opinion of the separate charges on the 
others may be formed. It seems, then, that the expense of 
merely transcribing the contents of one volume was 860/. 1 Is. 6d. 
If the sum of 2,312/. II 5 . 6d., which we are told has been paid 
for transcribing the three volumes above mentioned, be divided 
by three, it will allow 770/. for each, and when it is* remembered 
that one of .them is Rymer’s Fcedera, which we have shown 
is Utile more than a bad reprint of a former work, the abuses of. 
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which we complain, will be sufficiently notorious. The printer’s 
bills amount, withiiu the three years, tci 3s. 4d„ of which 

suvn no less than 3,o77/. 3s. 9rf/is for printing the “ Parliamen- 
tary W^its,'^ a volume of 1160 pages ; and supposing the tran- 
scription was paid for on the average of the other works, that 
solitary volvjme cannot have cost the country less than between 
five and six thousand pounds. But what will our readers say 
when they learn that more than two-thirds of this very volume 
has beent before printed at the public expense, either in the 
Rolls*of Parliament, or in the Appendix to the Reports of the 
Lords (Committees on the dignity of a Peer of the Realm, and 
that most, of what doe^ not occur in those works may be found 
in Prynne’s Kalendar of Parliamentary Writs.’J Another item 
in this return is 1,250/. for repairing and binding of decay- 
ing Records in the Rolls Chapel, the Chapter House, the 
Augmentation Office, and in the office of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, the keepers of two of which offices is the worthy Secre- 
tary to the Commission, who signs this return, and who, as well 
as his colleagues, is either paid by government, or by the public 
in the shape of fees, for taking care of thcvse Records, which 
surely does not mean merely to look at them. 

Notwithstanding the heavy expenses which bave attended these 
volumes, the price at which they are solfi to the public, with 
, whose money they have been produced, renders it impossible 
for any but an affluent person to possess them, as the sum de- 
manded for a copy of tlie whole set is about one hundred and 
sixty pounds, no trifling item out of the amount which those 
who most frequently use these works, can afford to bestow on 
books. It is true tliat they are presented to the Museum, and 
other public libraries ; but who is there, that is accustomed to re- 
search, that does not feel the great annoyance of having to pause 
in his labours to note down points for reference, the next day, when 
on one of them, perhaps a name or a date, though trifling in itself, 
may depend the whole of his argument ? 

It is remarkable that, though the Record Commission has 
existed for thirty years, no attempt has been made to print 
the Calendars to the Wills in Doctors' Commons, the whole of 
which might be contained in three volumes, though their utility 
to the public at large, of all classes and for all possible pur- 
poses, literary and otherwise, would be at least ten times greater 
than any volume which has been published. The abuses in 
that office are no less notorious than in all others ; and the 
opportunity <may be given on a future occasion for exposing 
them \ but this article has nearly reached its bounds, and it 
ViU be concluded with some renvarl^^ on the manner in which 
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commissions for literary and scientific projects are constituted in 
England, since it afford}] a full explanatiom of the ignorance, 
and the negligence whish tliPey uniformly betray; of- the 
abuses which consume tneir resources ; and \)f the causes of 
the management of them being intrusted to such personals, for 
a series of years, have been allowed to waste the pijblic money 
in the manner we have described. Whenever a commission of 
this description is determined on, instead of confiding its exie- 
cution to individuals, whose Zealand ability have boen* mani- 
fested on other occasions, the Crown has .selected persons 
holding high offices, or of elevated rank, so that the very grounds 
upon which they are chosen, are ample evidence of theii; unfitness 
for their situatmns, because the duties of their other offices are 
sufficient to occupy all their time, even supposing that their 
previous pursuits had qualified them to determine the value of 
one species of record above another, or the mailer in which 
it should be printed. It is one of the peculiarities of England, 
to attribute to a minister, a peer, a bishop, or a judge, the attri- 
butes of omniscience, and to consider that a good statesman, 
a learned prelate, an ancient peer, or a respectable lawyer, must 
be better acquainted with English history and the documents 
which are most useful to illustrate it, than those vvlio have ex- 
clusively devoted themselves to the subject. We thus find, that 
in both the commissions to which we have adverted, excepting sir 
James Mackintosh, not a single literary man, by which we mean 
one who has written on any part of history, is to be found, but 
that the commissioners are the Secretaries of State, and of 
the Admiralty, five or six Privy Councillors, and as many 
Peers. Will any one, possessed of common sense, believe 
that either of these personages will himself examine piles of 
musty parchment ; that he will pass any part of his time, which 
ought to be devoted to more important duties, in a cold and 
cheerless Record office ; that he is aware of what is most im- 
portant to select for publication ; or that he is a proper judge 
of the manner in which the works are edited ? The consequence 
is therefore inevitable, that they must be guided, if not governed, 
by some inferior person styled a Secretary, who, in the Instance 
of the Record-commission, is one of t}ie editors, who is thus 
in effect both master and servant, and who, we hope in conse- 
quence of his extraordinary merits, unites in his own person the 
offices of Keeper of the Chapter House, Keeper of the Augmen- 
tation-office, Secretary to the Record-commission, and Co- 
editor of some of its publications!. If the duties%of either of 
those stations were fulfilled as they ought to be, it would pre- 
clude the possibility of his hojding any other, so that three out 
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of the four, for each of which he is paid by the country, must 
be a complete sinedure. The same rdpnark* applies to the com 
ntisston for printing MSS. in the Stt(ie-paper office, which has 
;iot y^ sent a single line to press, though with common talent, 
and the slightest energy, several volumes ought by this time to 
have been printed. 

The presumed editor of the works which are to appear, is 
the deputy keeper who is also Secretary to the commission, 
and who' certainly possesses the negative qualification for the 
taskdn^iisted up®n, on another occasion, that of being wholly 
guiltless of having ever written a sftigledine on English history, 
or indeed*^ on any other* subject. To such hands, however, are 
duties intrusted which require a profound 'knowledge of history ; 
and we confidently anticipate that the same waste of public 
money, and the same system which has disgraced the Record* 
commission will be the character of the commission for the 
publication of the MSS. in the State-paper office, unless the 
present premier causes measures to be taken to prevent it. 

It is probable we have not alluded to half the obstacles to 
research in the Record-offices which ought to be swept away, 
for the system of exclusion renders it impossible to penetrate 
into the arcana of the various depositories ; * so that those only 
who belong to them, or those who Have had occasion to 
make inquiries of various kinds, are aware of all the practices 
by which the community suffer, and historical literature is 
impeded. The former have a direct interest in concealing 
what tends to their pecuniary advantage, or the advantage of 
their principals ; and the applicants, though feelingly alive 
to the abuses in question, have one, or all, of the following 
motives for not assisting in their removal by exposing theni. 
They are, perhaps, personally known to the parties, and are un- 
willing to offend them ; the fees they have to pay, generally come 
out of the pockets of their clients, instead of their own, since very 
few indeed can incur such charges, excepting for legal purposes ; 
or they are prevented by the conviction, which we know operates 
upon many persons, that, if they displease these gentlemen, their 
inquiries may be obal|!ucted in a manner extremely detrimental 
to their professional business, as from the state of the indexes, 
or mther the want of them, an intimate acquaintance with each 
office is necessary, to know what records exisl on any particular 
subject. In other words, the system is so bad, that it is 
in the power of the various keepers, either to promote or 
retard researches at their pleasure, even when the fees are 
paid, whilst such is the absolute property they possess in the 
Records, that without paying their f^s, they may exclude every 
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man in the country from even seeing any public instrument in 
their custody. * * ! , j 

It can hardly be doubtep that* this system will, ere long, l/e 
entirely changed, and the remedies we suggest are-^ ^ , 

^ First; The immediate abolition of the present Record-com- 
i^iission. # 

Secondly ; To concentrate the various depositories in one 
building, in a central position in the metropolis. 

Thirdly ; To allow gratuitous access with full perrdission to 
copy any Record in either of them, under the superintendence of 
one officer of the estabUshmfent, in the manner which has been 
explained, so as not only to permit, buUto afford every facility 
and encouragement to Vesearch. 

Fourthly ; To appoint the necessary number of persons with 
moderate salaries, to arrange and index the masses of docu- 
ments, which, notwithstanding the sums expended by the 
Record-commission, are now perishing for want of common 
care, and of the contents of which not a creature living has the 
remotest idea. 

Fifthly : To cause those persons, and all those now employed 
in Record-offices, tp be really what they profess. Clerks ; to exact 
from them rigorous *iittention to their duty, for at least eight 
hours a day, instead df five, as at the Tower, and three as at 
the Chapter House ; not to permit them to be sub-commission- 
ers as at present, or indeed any thing else ; and to pay tliem 
liberally, though not exorbitantly. 

Lastly ; To nominate three responsible persons as Commission- 
ers to see thesfe objects carried ihto execution, not by reports from 
secretaries or other inferior persons, but personally and daily to 
attend at the offices^ so that any incivility on the part of the 
clerks, any unwillingness to produce a Record when asked for, 
or any attempt to throw impediments in the way of an inquiry, 
might be instantly checked. The presence of the commission- 
ers would insure the attendance and exertion of the keepers, 
and render the various establishments what they ought to be. 
It should also be the duty of the commissioners to superintend 
the publication of Calendars and Record^, to choose fit persons 
to edit thenj. and to put an end to the s^tem which has existed 
for upwards of thirty years.Jf^ * 

We are convinced that, if\achof the three commissioners 
were properly selected and remunerated, all the objects for 
which we have contended might be attained, and the same, if 
not a greater, number of works might be edited ^n a proper 
manner, without one shilling additional expense to the country, 
beyond the cost of the pre.s<int ftecord-commission. 
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Nothing which we have said will, we hope, be deemed to 
mean, that parliaii^nt should ^ot continud the same allowance 
for the preservation and publication!' of Records as heretofore. 
•Abusas in the application of money given for a laudable object, 
afford no grounds for abandoning the object itself. All that is 
wished is,Hhat that money sliould be as properly applied, and 
rendered as productive as possible ; that that which is notoriously 
'public^ 'property should be made available to the public ; and that 
the intelests of five or six persons, and the number is not 
greater, some of*whom have revelled in these abuses for half a 
century, may no longer be suffereh to lock up from the whole 
community those materials for its history, those evidences of the 
descent of property, and those illustrations of riie manners and 
customs of our forefathers, which ought upon every principle of 
justice and expediency, to be as accessible as any manuscript 
in the Brkijfh Museum, l^et this be done, and let the govern- 
ment, like that of the Netherlands and of other countries, 
encourage historical researches by its patronage, and in a very 
short time, light will be thrown upon English history, which it 
would be now rashness to anticipate ; and the effect of which 
will be to convince us how little we knew on, the subject. But 
this is not the only, nor perhaps the most Inaterial point which 
would be attained. Every claim which depends upon Records 
would be prosecuted at one tenth the expense ; for, at this 
moment, the costs of prosecuting a cause where Records must 
be produced, are tremendous, and from the fees on searches it is 
scarcely pojisible to ascertain what evidence exists, so that it, no 
doubt, has often happened, that a plaintiff has beeh defeated for 
want of that evidence wliicli is allowed to be a |)rey to worms 
and spiders, simply because it cannot bp discovered in con- 
sequence of the tax which is demanded for exploring the 
contents of offices of Public Record ! 


Aht. VIII . — The Cause of Dry Rot Discovered ; with a Description of a 
Patent Invention for Preserving Decked Vessels from Dry Rot, and 
Goods on hoard from damage hy Heat. Ey John George, Esq., 
Tjarrister at Law. London. Longman and Co. 18 ^ 20 . pp. 186 *, 
and plates. 

IT is very difficult to trace the etymology of the word Quack, 
but he is a naughty calumniator, and ought to be condemned 
to eteinaf redemption,” who limits it to the doctoring tribe, 
to the men of lozenges and elixirs, and drops and pills, who 
cure patients they never saw, and diseases they never will see. 
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by medicines which they do not administer, and of whose na- 
ture they know notliing. | These people ar^ vile Nominalists : 
Quackery is a problem in|UmveVsals. Despotism and military 
government are bad things, for example ; yet il is but a i^ack-, 
ish proceedii^ to cure this, as they do in Turkey and Algiers, 
by cutting oft the head of the patient. If Dr. Eady heals all 
diseases “ pulveris exigui jactu,'' he is not a much better or 
wiser quack, who cures all bad morality by tying a halter round 
a mail’s neck, and suspending him, j)er col.,” to a ^nece of 
timber. And where is the vast difference between the,dc/ctor 
What-d’ye-call’-em, who confes to the said gentleman on the 
point of suspension, to inform him thai he is '' justified and 
sanctified,” and^tliat bther doctor, hight Solomon, who not 
only tells his patient that there is Balm in Gilead,” but sells 
him as much in a guinea bottle as would be contained in three 
half-guinea ones. One quack-salver salves all fraotuced banks 
and houses, with a free trade, or a corn trade, or a silk trade, or 
a new bandage made of muslin and calico : another, by putting 
on a tax, or by taking it off; a third and fourth by reducing 
twenty busy clerks, and giving their salaries to the idle prin- 
cipal; a fifth by n\eans of the locust tree ; some by a bolus of 
gold, and others by*a plaster of hieroglyphical paper : while a 
deficiency of pigs and potatoes and peat bogs is just about to 
be remedied by coquetting with an an(’ient Italian heteroclite 
sort of personage descended from an old woman called Pope 
Joan. And so forth. 

Thus, too, have we cured, do we cure, and shall we cure, 
the Dry Rot :*that eating canker in the constitution of Old Eng- 
land, which is fast rendering her ships as rotten as her 
boroughs, “ undermining Albion’s happy isle, and our gracious 
sovereign George the Fourth,” insomuch, " that the discovery 
of the longitude by captain Kater is quite useless, because 
what is the use of tlie longitude to ships, when there are no 
ships to navigate.” Very true, very sad ; therefore’ England 
expects every man to do his duty,” and produce his nostrum ; 
and, " Rule Britannia, Britannia ruhjs the waves !” Evpi/ica. 
Therefore Mr. Buriidge theTv\nner, Mr. Lieut. Hawkins, R. N., 
Mr. Ambrose, Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Bowden, with four-and-twenty 
dozen more, all of a row, have cured the dry rot, which is flot 
cured, and it is now to be cured, Perbacco ! there is jaot the 
least doubt about it, by John George, esq., banister at law. 

Alas ! there is many a rotten timber in the orlop deck of the 
Chancery Court, and the crow’s nest before the bar,* and in the 
round-house at the Cock-pit, and the futtock shrouds of the 
Exchequer, and among the bulk heads of the Six Clerks office. 
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and in every part of the whole Shippe” of rogues, on which the 
philosophy of JoVin George, esq., ^arri»te»-at-law, might be 
mudh more usefully employed. this is the bilge-water, 

«and 4he stink, and the canker, and the rot, and the eating 
fungus, to which he should apply his tubes, and his valves, and 
his broonwi, and his pumps to^^ptimp all dry ; but unluckily 
the pumps serve only now to pump dry all wno venture to set 
foot ip that Shippe, and the Brougham that was to have swept, 
sweeps hot, or sweeps in vain, or perchance rejoices in the dust 
he makes. • 

But since Mr. John George wSl have it so, we must even 
submit to read his bocjc ; and, barrister though he be, we must 
also try him at our bar, since he has pleaded^^guilty of a book 
and a patent also. Imprimis, of the patent first. No com- 
mon patience can read it, and when it is read, it is impossible 
to understand it ; which is professional, and of course a great 
blessing. It is a fine thing to be a lawyer, and a much finer 
thing to be a conveyancer. We cannot swear that this 
patent was drawn by a conveyancer ; but if it was not, let 
the tribe, come and see ; learn, ye learned, to convey so 
many fewer ideas in so many more words, than ever ye did 
before, that we may hope in time to pa^ for half-a-hundred 
skins in w^hich there shall be no ideas at all, which will be all 
the better for you. Convey ! Omniscience only knows how 
an estate ever is conveyed at all; but he will be a great con- 
veyancer indeed who shall ever convey Mr. John George’s 
pumps, valves, tubes, thermometers, '' cum messuagiis, toftis, 
croftis et aliis pertinentibus,” down and about,* and out and 
throughout, and upwards, and inwards, and downwards, and 
backwards and forwards, and landwards,., and in and out and 
roundabout, horizontally, vertically, ; .pbliquely, diagonally, 
laterally, longitudinally, circularly, according to the laws made 
and provided, and so forth, in said conveyance or patent, or 
letters patent, as specified and so forth, into the hulk, hull, 
body, hold, first deck, second deck, orlop, poop,^ bread -room, 
gun-room, magazine, well, cable- tier, cock-pit, sail-room, 

C urser’s store, and so forth, of any ship of the line, frigate, bark, 
rig, cutter, sloop, schooner, pink, bilander, barge, hoy, and so 
forui, that ever carried Britain’s coals, or Britaiifs thunder, 
across .<^he briny wave. Phil phi! Mr. John George, 
sunt clerici mei ?” 

It has been said that great lawyers Iwtye had but indifferent 
success in drawing their own wills. Let the next conveyancer 
take warning, and get another man to. convey his patent mean- 
ings. However, he may consoie Jiimself — it will not be in- 
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fringed. If there is np very violent patriotism in preserving 
Britain’s best bulwarks by parent, so mll^ there be no /ea^ of 
profit, except to the At^rney-general, the stamps, the parch- 
ment-maker, the engrosser, and the rest, who we will^ventufe 
to pronounce, will engross all the profit that will ever flow out 
of this patent. It is a strange disease in EnglsAid, the said 
patentizing. More of this some other day ; but at present, w^e 
must proceed downwards to the coal-cellar ; for, out* of the 
cellar of the barrister in Chancery-lane, arose the gliost of the 
Dry-rot; diffusing itself over so many pages of paper, and 
skins of parchment. * 

We really should ^be sorry to offend a worthy man, or any 
man, the pledge of whose self-conviction, at least, is the great 
expense of a patent so long and so illustrated, and of a book so 
unsaleable ; but even to him our remarks would ^rove friendly, 
if they served to prevent him from embarking further on this 
abyss; for an inventor of this nature rarely stops at the 
first project, and more generally, as in gambling, it becomes 
a perpetual double or quits, often proceeding to absolute 
ruin. And, in the strictest sense of the term, this is a 
project, not merely founded on nothing, but on worse than 
nothing — on a want^of acquaintance with the facts, the evil 
itself, and a much more unhappy ignorance of those chemical 
or philosophical laws on which the very invention or proposal is 
founded. We must make short work of a long book, as wordy 
and empty as the ])alent itself, and not consisting, moreover, of 
remarkably good English ; while, in truth, the whole theory, 
facts and alf, which are The Book, might have been contained 
in half a dozen pages. 

The theory of Dty Rot, as here given, is briefly, then, this. 
If one side of a piece of wood (the author’s cellar door was 
the germ of tlie whole) is exposed to a higher temperature than 
the other, the heat passes through it, from the warmer to the 
colder side, and this transmission is tlie cause of the dry rot ; 
by, by, in ^ort, by decomposing the wood. This is The Book, 
as far as the cause is concerned ; and the cure would be philo- 
sophical or loe:ical enough if the cause was rightly assigned, 
for it consists in preserving an equal temperature on the.tw^o 
sides of a plank, ordn all parts of any piece of wood. This is 
simple enough, as we have stated it ; the reader of We Book 
will not find the conveyance of ideas made quite so easily ; and 
least easy of all will he find the means of conveyancing the 
remedy, if he seeks for it in the patent. But the plates are 
good, and, in reality, sufficient without all the wordage. Pic- 
tures, however, are not sflfficient Imos iK)w-a-days, whatever 
VOL. X.— w. R. 2 JS 
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they might have be^n in Egypt and Peru, and therefore the 
sense of the nonsense is this A ship |[for this-is a law trgatise 
on "Bottomry) is tp be filled up with Jtubes, pumps, furnaces, 
vdves, end so forth, inside especially, so disposed that it shall 
be possible to force air, cpolea from without, or heated by the 
furnaces from within, in. such a manner as to preserve an equal 
temperature in all the parts of the timber every where, while, 
by means of thermometers duly placed, the real temperatures 
can be ascertained and regulated. 

This sounds simple, sensible, and plain. The answers are 
unhappily too easy. The cause is not the cause ; nobody would 
or could tipply the remedy, whether fr<!||#a expense or incon- 
venience ; if it vyere applied, it would 'not, /jind could not 
equalize the temperatures ; and if it did, the disease would not 
be prevented or cured, because the assigned cause is not the 
cause. Enbu'^h — except to beg the author’s pardon. 

Though this disease of timber has been a fruitful point of 
attraction for quacks and patentees, it is not worth while to 
go through their weary history, and still less to point out the 
egregious ignorance of nine-tenths of those who have written 
on it, even where such ignorance was really disgraceful ; which 
it cannot be in a person of the far other studies and habits now 
before us. Theories, facts, remedies, the whole consisting of 
guess-work or ignorance, the object very often to gain money, 
yet, sometimes fame, occasionally promotion. Sensible men 
have however interfered also, and they have done good ; but 
how can sensible men do good, when those whom they would 
influence are without sense i and to what purpose i4 science, or 
even demonstration, to those who are deficient in the one and 
incapable of comprehending the other? Alas! science does 
not spring out of the rottenness of a borough, as fungi spring 
from rotten wood. 

More than half of these writers, and the people generally, 
especially in the case of houses, confound the common decom- 
position of wood, through moisture, with that entirely distinct 
kind of decomposition which is, properly, the Dry Rot* Our 
author has, naturally -enough, done the same. Let us define, 
tha(^i<;e at least may b^^^ndei stood. 

If timber be kept uniformly dry and exposed to free air, it is 
a very durable substance, though that durability varies exceed- 
ingly in different kinds of wood. The giiitbic roof of the cave 
of Carli, in Teak, is as sound as on the day it was first set up ; 
so are many coffins of Egyptian mummies, so is the roof of 
Westminster Hall, Uiougli of no comparative antiquity, and so 
• was the roof of EltSram IlaJl, which' ti barbarian vote last year 
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destined to demolition,, to prove our resppct for antiquity and 
artSi, It is not*le5s true that if timber buried in we^t earth, 
or kept perpetually wetj and excluded from, air, it displays the 
same durability ; though here, also, some kinds possess^ greater 

E ower of resistance than others. The piles of the celebrated 
ridge across the Danube are but ancient examf>les to whicli 
hundreds more might be added. This property is in fact* tlie 
very basis of all subaqueous architecture. ^ • 

But, if any timber be so placed that it is alternately ^wetted 
and dried, or exposed to, air and to moislure, it rfecays, or 
becomes decomposed, rotten, as is very especially famdiar at 
that part of a posli^hich meets the* ground, or that point of 
a pile which lies between high and low water marks. And this 
is a law of Nature, established for a purpose — a final cause. 
It is the ordinary method she adopts for getting rid of those 
fallen trees which would encumber the ground and impede 
vegetation ; while, through this law% they are disposed of and 
converted into manure. All her plans are wise, and all have 
a good end in view ; we shall pi’esently see this purpose acted 
on more widely in the very case properly before us. 

But this is roljenness—decay : it is not the Dry Rot. It 
may occasionally, an^l often does give rise to fungi ; whence the 
errors of even those who have professed to study this disease,, 
and who have written quartos on it; while the uninstructed 
confuse every thing. Both diseases may take place at once in 
the same piece of wood, and in the same place, unquestionably ; 
but it is the ignorant man \\Jio confounds them, even then, as 
he confounds diseases and their causes in the human body : the 
physician and the philosopher distinguish ; and if there be a 
cure to be found, it is he who will find it, and he alone ; be- 
cause it is he only who knows what he is doing. And this is 
the most common disease of houses ; occurring in the bond 
timbers, the ends of joists; in roois ill secured, and in ground- 
floors, ill all of which cases, there is or may be exposure to 
alternate moisture and dryness, aided, doubtless, by changes of 
temperature also. Hence also it occurs in vships, as it obviously 
ought, under the same circumstances ; gmd here especially lias 
it produced that confusion of ideas which we meet in almost 
every book on this subject, with those misapplied anc^mpirical 
remedies to which we have akeady alluded. 

This, chiefly, is .the disease which has been prevented by 
Mr. Bering s roofs; as it was that which destrctyed the keel 
and lower timbers of the^ Ocean in Woolwich yard, on the slips, 
and as it had and has destroxed much more, is often referred to^ 
bv official writem. It oii^ht never to be mistaken for the other/ 
^ • 2 E 2 
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because it is not oi>ly essentially dlfiVrent, but because the 
souiH:;e, . the cause, iif always visible, and because the very 
procedure is different. There must be External moisture ; and 
th4 disease begins on the outside of the wood, proceeding 
inwards, producing fungi or not, according as seeds may be 
present, but 'more often perhaps (since these are not often 
wanting, at least in the atmosphere) as the gases, produced by 
the decomposition, are confined about the timber, or as that is 
exposed to them. Hence the common fact of fungi produced 
where the‘^air of drains gets access to ^ floor or a joist ; and hence 
also the action of bilge water in ships, and of certain cargoes^ 
such as pepper, coffee, a*hd so on, acting partly by heat, but 
partly also by generating that gas which contains at least 
hydrocarbonate, with somewhat more, which chemistry has not 
yet discovered;^ That this gas is favourable to the germination 
of the seeds of certain fungi, there is no doubt: we believe 
that it has even somewhat more to do with the fertility of a 
mushroom-bod than has been suspected, and that many of the 
usual failures in this process arise from ignorance of its value, 
and suffering it to be dissipated. 

So much for w’hat has been called the Wet Rot, or the com- 
mon decomposition of timber. Of the Pry Rot we consider 
the following to be the just view : 

Nature has established laws ,for destroying timber; and 
this is a univeisal principle pervading all bodies, the in- 
organized as well as tlie organized, wliilo its utility, or rather 
necessity, is apparent in every case ; since the circle of life in 
organized matter is dependent on death, or rather since they 
are two parts of one circle ; while in the inorganic materials of 
the earth, there is an equally necessary circle, though of a 
different nature, of which destruction is also an essential por- 
tion, And in timber, for the sake of aiding the common effects 
of air and water, various plants have been created ; among 
which the fungi, or at least a vast body of fungi, form an 
essential portion. This is their appointed office ; and the per- 
formance of that duty, the very rapidity and power with which 
it is executed, is perhaps best seen in the fallen trees of a 
tropical forest. In a wonderfully short time, the hardest tree 
has vanished, and becomes the seat of a new offspring, of other 
and perliaps better vesretation ; and this was the final cause. 

Nature has thus provided, externally, for the destruc- 
tion of timb(Vr, through vegetation, as she has provided simi- 
larly the myriads. iof insect larva) that are to rfegolve animal 
bodies and ^ubsta^^^ into another portion of the great circle 
of life. And it is probably from ejfternal seeds, even in the 
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atmosphere, that, the Jungi of the comnion rot or decay pro- 
ceed j but, as yet, chemistry has had no success in explaiuino- 
how the attachment of k fungus, be it mouM, mucor, tremeWa, 
spteria, boletus, or what not, does decompose the smid wood 
with which it is in contact. It may do somewliat by merely 
retaining moisture on the surface ; it is more likely that it acts 
by means of its own circulation of moisture, or essential juices, 
which, varying with the condition of the atmosphe/e,*and it.s 
own vigour or periods, may produce corresponding changes in 
the wood to which it is attached. Or there may be somewhat 
more of proper chemical action here engaged, by t]ie produc- 
tion of peculiar gase*s ; since these plants do contain ammonia, 
and also giv€f out some very, as yet, unintelligible gaseous 
compounds. 

This however is but a part of Nature’s pro^if^on for this 
great end, the necessary destruction of wood ; her universal 
purpose, though she, as usual, leaves enough in the power of 
man to enable him to counteract it, for his own especial wants. 
In whatever way the seeds of these destroyers do find their 
way into the body of the tree, there, certainly, they do exist, 
ready to perform* their great office of destruction whenever the 
favourable circumstasices are present. It will be no solution of 
this difficulty now-a-days to revive the doctrine of equivocal » 
generation; nor, in truth, is the difficulty greater than that 
which continues to beset the existence of animals within the 
close cavities of an animal body. 

From thf se seeds the fungi of the proper Dry Rot proceed ; 
and, as far as fungi alone are the cause of the rotting of wood, it is 
here that we must seek them. The difference between the pro- 
cedures in this case and the former is complete. The Dry Rot 
commences within the wood, and proceeds outwards ; we have 
seen that tfie common decay holds the reverse course. Tiie 
very roots of the plants, and their exact proceedings, can be 
traced by a careful observer; and had observers been more 
careful, though they had not even been philosophers, this really 
simple question might have been analysed long ago : to the 
great saving of much bad writing at least, and possibly to the 
saving of much money, if not to the discovery of effeetual 
remedies. If these are not yet discovered, a true knowjedge of 
the cause and the facts is at least the only road. 

Now, the first important result, as to practice at least, is this. 
If the seeds exist, and the circumstances are favourable, the 
application of external and vacillating moi^ure is not neces- 
sary to call this species of 4pcay into abttbn. Therefore, re- 
versely, the prevention ofliuch;aioisture alone does not prevent ‘ 
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it : and hence the faihii’e of a vast inass«of rejnedies^ or rather 
of contrivances and ejlpense. And these were and are the con- 
seguenc^of confounding together two things, we might almost 
say two chemical processes, essentially distinct ; and even two 
botanical prqcesses, it might be asserted, when vegetables 
occur in both, as does happen. 

A'lroiher important practical result arising from the same 
view is the •following. The seeds of the future fungi, we must 
presume,, have been lodged by nature in the circulating vessels 
of the wood, as it seems that they must have been introduced, 
in the parallel case, into^the blood vessels of animals. Hence 
we should expect to find them in the really active and in the 
most recent vessels, or in the external ones ; whfle it is prac- 
tically tme that this disease appears first, and often only, in what 
is called the^saj) wood of the tree. AV e know indeed that the 
preservation and dormancy of life in seeds is most extensive, and 
as yet we do not know a limit ; but we may still fairly suppose 
that there would be less probability of a seed remaining in the 
interior of a tree than in the exterior, if, in certain vessels, if 
not in all, the circulation has ceased, when the alburnum has 
become heart wood. We can also suppose, that, In this alburnum 
a greater facility for vegetation would ercist; partly perhaps 
from the presence of more moisture, and partly from the 
proximity of air, so necessary to the germination of all seeds ; 
and the experience confirms all this to be true. 

Hence then the rejection of the sap wood becomes one of the 
great preventives of the Dry Rot | and, for a similar reason, 
young wood in general ought to be rejected : while we equally 
see that the exclusion of external moisture can have little effect 
in preventing this particular disease, unless -|uch moisture 
should gain access to the interior of a piece bf sap wood that 
had been previously dried, and within such a period and such 
circumstances, as to restore or excite the vegetating powers of 
seeds not yet dead. Yet this must sometimes happen ; and 
some of the failures of the most rational expedients, founded on 
even this just theory, have most probably arisen from this very 
cause. 

If*the disease is thus internal, and assuming that a piece of 
wood acJtpally does contain the seeds of the fungi, it remains 
to ask what are the circumstances that excite the Dry Rot, or 
bring them into a state of vegetation. These have not been 
cleared up ; but we do not perceive that any ather cause than 
heat or elevated temperature has been assigned;- :That it does 
so act, is unquestionable ; and, it is, very ptobably, the great, 
if not the sole exciting cause in , ships, and eSfJiecially under the 
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circumstance of heating cargoes. Here> iherefore, it is plain 
that cooling or ventilation would be a preventive, put ^ we 
have just suggested tjiat moisture has jslso a mischievous 
action by gaining access to the internal seeds ; yet suggesting 
only what we have no exact means of proving in so complicated 
a case, and on which every report is for ever* complicated, 
because rendered unintelligible from the confounding of two 
distinct diseases. 

It is possible, though, for the same reasons, not distinctly 
to be proved, that the j>resence of hydfocarbonaCe, or of 
the compound gas, does accelerate this vegetation, as well as 
the purely external, pr externally arrivfng one, so as*to increase 
the depredations of the Dry Rot, as well as of the common decay. 
And OUT priori reasons are these These plants do unquestionably 
thrive best in such air, or are favoured by its presence : and in 
proportion as a plant, though pioduced from internal seeds, 
becomes vigorous, it sends its roots deeper, destioys more wood, 
and also gives access to air and moisture to call into action 
those seeds which were more deeply seated, and which thus also 
meet a better soil and a favourable atmosphere. This priori 
reasoning is conhiTiied by the fact, that ventilation and exposure 
do stop the progres,s of the internal or real Dry Rot, first 
operating on the existing plants so as to kill them. 

Now we believe, that thoie is nothing more of sound philo- 
sophy or ascertained fact to be said on this subject, though it 
might have been said in more detail ; and this is the summary : 
Wood is decomposed by exposure to alternations of moisture and 
dryness, fn these cases, it rots from the surface inwards, and 
in these it may produce plants, or not : while if it does produce 
them, it will rot so much the faster. They have the power of 
spreading ; ari4 thus by retaining moisture, sending their roots 
perhaps into the wood, and producing a peculiar gas, they pro- 
pagate the decay further : but this is still a decay from the 
surface inwards. And this (which is an important distinction) 
may happen to the best-seasoned, the oldest, the most perfect 
timber. Thus also may timber be inoculated with this disease, 
as it is vulgarly called : and yet it will not spread, except under 
the favourable circumstances already mentioned- Still,, this 
is not the Dry Rot ; nor does the presence of fungus merely 
constitute this disease. 

We said that the two may exist together : but if the Dry Rot 
is alone, it commences in the interior of tlie timbewr (not neces- 
sarily in the heart) and advances outwardly, producing fungus, 
essential to its very existence, because it depends upon the 
growth of internal seed#. iFrom whatever depth it begins,* 
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reaching outwardB, it gives access to t^he vegetating causes to 
attain an interior stratum of the wood, and thtis the disease pro- 
ceeds : 'proceeding in ‘such case§, inwards and outwards at the 
sa/ne tiii^e^ yet in tne order, and upon tne principles now men- 
tioned. It might, of course, commence even in the innermost 
part of certain ill-conditioned wood. 

Such is our summary ; and we may now terminate by a few 
remarks, on the remedies. 

To prevent the common decay, whether in liouses or ships, 
the general means ‘ought to be plain, because the cause is now 
plain ; whatever practical difficulties may occur in the applica- 
tion of the preventive remedies. And the remedies are properly 
but preventive ones : as a disease, it is not curable. The object 
is, generally, to prevent the alternation of moisture and dryness. 
In houses, tlie needful means are as endless as the positions of 
the timber : ^to^give special rules is impossible : but an intelli- 
gent architect, an architect, who is mason, carpenter, chemist, 
and — philosopher, if there be such a one existing, who knows 
how to apply general rules, can never be at a loss. Had there 
been more such architects, masons, or carpenters, there would 
have been little comparatively to complain of to this decay. 
To suppose that it is to be prevented by this,’ that, or the other 
timber, by chesnut, oak, larch, seasoning, or what not, is ignor- 
'^nce, and the ignorance is rewarded accordingly ; but unluckily 
it is the proprietor who suffers, while the builder gains. It is a 
gainful disease ; and neither in carpentry nor physic, is it very 
usual to prevent, at least this class of disorders. 

But supposing the fungus is formed, and spreads f it is then 
that the empyrics walk in with their nostrums. Vitriol, oil, 
alum, salt, and so forth, while the processioiy closes with sir H. 
Davy, and corrosive sublimate : a cheap remedy at least. It is, 
however, true, that the fungus will not spread on wood thus 
impregnated, with no matter what, while many applications 
kill it. Out of the whole of these, nothing is so cheap and 
effectual, as oil of turpentine : it is death to all fungi, as to 
insects ; while its smell endures, but no longer. Take the 
cheapest, and remove the fungus, or prevent its spreading, by 
all means ; yet prevent the access and presence also of that gas 
which is favourable to its by ventilation. Still, when 

all this iai done, the decay aiunt go on, if the original cause 
continues, alternate moisture and dryness : and thus do the 
nostrums fail^ and ever will fail. 

Thus for houses ; but for ships, it is equally impossible to give 
details, since the circumstances are^, fully as complicated. Mr. 
.Pering has removed one great cause, during4he building, by his 
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roofs : it is not for the sl^ipwright, nor the c^iptain nor his mate, 
— for whom then on board a ship of war ? nobody ? — to become the 
doctor, the curator, the philosopher, or what nqt, which a sehsilile 
architect is to a house. It is not the boatswain’s duty, <fior the 
master’s, nor even the carpenter’s : the captain seldom knows 
any thing about a ship, except, that it is a battery manned with 
stout and brave fellows ; and it is not a great matter of woncfer, 
if petty details like this are not minded, when there is nox)ne to 
mind, and no one to be responsible. Make a new warrctnt-ofticer, 
and call him Hot Doctor : but that would cost* too much money 
in these times of saving pence, to destroy millions. 

One word, however, as to the within > Expose the doubtful 
part to air, always, of cover it with water always, when either 
can be done. Act as in a house ; and prevent, not water, but 
moisture rather, settling, and drying, on mast-heads, in bolt- 
holes, and all internal junctures, for this can be don<f by varnishes, 
oils, tars* metal plates, and much more. Why is not more care 
taken in removing the fungus, and preventing its renewal and 
spreading ? There is no nostrum that will do every thing. All 
depends on a multiplicity of minute and various attentions, to 
be founded on a principle : and this is never done. 

What might be Effected in the building of the ship, we need 
not say, by securing* the ends of planks, and timbers, and 
beams from water, because considerable attention has recently 
been paid to all this. At least so it is reportedi But if 
ships were duly ventilated, , and duly washed, a most material 
diminution of this evil, the common Decay, and also, we 
believe, of the Dry Rot, woiTld be the result, independently of 
many other advantages. In many large merchant-ships, in all 
destined to certain kinds of cargo, and in every ship of war, 
there is an utter neglect both of ventilation and washing. 
Exceptions there are ; but we speak advisedly &s to the mass. 
Yes ; the decks are sand-stoned and polished to the hue of a 
table-cloth, perhaps every day : the beauty and the cleanliness 
of a ship of war is dazzling and imposing, wherever it can be 
seen ; and there is not a coasting sloop where the legs of an 
unhappy passen^r are not assaulted every morning by the 
water buckets. But they whiten the outside of the sepulchre, 
and the inside is full of all mafiimf of uncleanness. The wash- 
ing of a ship, is that of him or hei^who is content thsc^igh life, 
to have a clean face and hands ; and the ventilation is no better. 
It is not one jot better in a ship of war, thougji it is more 
apparent, because there is a larger space exposed and inhabited ; 
and it is thought enough if this be clean and airy, while below, 
lies a pestilential gulf like 4htrt in John Bunyan ; out of sight, , 
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but not out of actio^. It is out of this^ gulf of death, as a recent 
mpdtcal author has lately showed, that the ftvSrs of ships arise, 
and it is the air of tliis gulf that is t^e great promoter of the 
Rot, vAether it be wet or dry. This air favours the growth of 
the fungus, and no one needs be told, that wood sooner rots in 
putrid than <n clean water. Putrid air and putrid water : such 
is the hold of a ship : and since it is true that, in houses, the 
decay of timber takes place, first and chiefly, not only in and 
near drains, but even in the most remote points, to the Very 
roof i'tsdf, whereV^er a pipe or openipg leads to or from a drain, 
the fact of the influence of this cause cannot be disputed. If 
it has not'the same efftct in a ship, it ^ would be a miracle, 
wrought in favour of neglect and ignorance. Ikat the very fact 
is proved, in the very securest way, practically, in ships : and 
both as it relates to the fact of ventilation and washing. Coal 
and lime slYip'^^ are remarked to suffer less from d#j^y (Dry Rot 
as it is always called) than any others, or not to 'iuffer at all. 
It is because their short voyages, and because their cargoes, 
completely and frequently cleared out, ensure a complete venti- 
lation, at least one far more frequent than in vessels of other 
cargoes and long voyages. It is no less proyed in practice, that 
a new or a tight ship is more quickly ^^tt^d than a leaky or an 
old one ; and a heavy leak will often put a stop to the disease. 

*' This has been attributed to the laying of the affected parts 
under water; but that is only part of the cause, and is not the 
most important one. The act of pumping against a leak pro- 
duces both ventilation and washing ; and these are the true and 
important remedies. Theory, analogy, common terrestrial expe- 
rience, and actual practice, all prove the value of this great 
remedy ; and yet it is the only one that has~ never been put into 
practice : perhaps because it is not a nostrum. 

It is not for us to say how a ship can or may be ventilated 
down to her yery Well ; and we need not, for there is no want of 
plans for this at least, and somewhat better ones too than that 
in the patent before us ; plans never executed, as the thing is 
never done. But we should be pleased to know why a ship 
cannot have her hold washed every day, as well as her decks, 
andj^ very especially, what is the merit of bilge water and bad air, 
even to the crew and the cargo, far more to the ship’s timbers. We 
are perfbbtly convinced, from the reasonings of the physician to 
whom we alluded, Dr. Mac Culloch, that this bilge water and 
this bad air are the cause, and the main cause, of the fevers of 
ships ; and by a residence in a great sea-port, we have obtained 
a store of facts, absolute, demonstrated facts, on this subject, 
•with which we could have filled ""an^fther such volume as his. 
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We have seen a mortal feyer break out in a ^rew in half a day, 
from the ripping \ip* a piece of sheathing where some carpe^i- 
ter’s chips had been casijally left, and had r,nn into decompo- 
sition ; while not a man of those who were present 'It thf/ 
oj^ening of it escaped death. Tire value of the new policy 
(beppings's), which fills the intervals of the timbert with frag- 
ments oi* wood, will soon be discovered. The heating of car- 
goes, the frequent cause of great loss, and even of fire, .might 
be prevented in the same manner ; for washing implies both 
ventilation and cooling, Tq^ say that this wotild make* a *ship 
damp below, is, simply, nonsense ; unless clean and cool sea- 
water could produce niore vapour than llbt and pu trifling bilge 
water. It is iisore likely to diminish that moisture. And we 
repeat our firm belief, that, if it were made a standing rule in 
every ship, to wash the hold thoroughly every day, by means 
of the pltig, tipt only would the crew and cargo ^e*preserved, 
but it would prove one of the most efficacious remedies 
in the prevention of rot or decay, that has ever yet been 
proposed. 

This may be extended to the real or true Dry Hot, though, 
possibly, the effioafy of the action here would not be quite so 
great. If it originates within the timber, its action is 
accelerated by external causes, and by the same that produce 
common decay ; and if a high temperature is that chief 
cause which it has been supposed, then washing and ventilation 
are precisely the means by which this may be reduced or kept 
in check. ^ 

There remains little to say respecting the remedies or pre- 
ventives for this latter disease, the true Dry Rot ; it has been 
very much and very fruitlessly discussed, and it would be idle 
to wade through all the squabbling and bad writing, and official 
Reports and Committees of the House of Commons, and all 
else, “ usque ad nauseam.” Tanners and naval cotnmissioners, 
leather and bark, timber merchants, and captains, and carpen- 
ters and contractors, injecting projectors, or projecting injectors, 
to say nothing of the Quarterly Review and the Woods and 
Forests — what is the result ? 

It is utterly impossible to extract sense, far less truth, fjom 
all these conflicting statements on summer-felled timber and 
winter-felled timber, and barking and ringing, and hea\^i?knows 
what more, backed on all sides by authorities, extending from 
Pliny down to Buonaparte, and by orders and regulations in 
perpetual contradiction. We have no right to judge among 
these men. 

It seems perfectly indiffefent whether wood is felled in winter . 
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or spring, if the si\p wood is not used, and it is perfectly dried 
before using. This rejection excludes that‘pdrtion of the wood 
vvhich is most likply to contain the seeds of fungi ; and the act 
Ajf drying seems to kill them. Soaking in water (fresh water) 
seems also to have the same effect, and very particularly as to 
fir wood, ta be followed, of course, by thorough drying. And 
in, the act of drying, the occasional or casual access of moisture 
seems. to prevent the good effect that would otherwise take place, 
possibly by entertaining that state in the seeds which is neces- 
sary ‘to 4heir future vegetation. Therefore all timber ought to 
be dried under complete cover from wet, and, among other 
things, nV) part ought *to touch the ground. And further, it 
does appear that it dries best when placed in a high position, or 
towards the vertical ; and that if all tliese precautions are duly 
taken, a builder, whether of ships or houses, has done all that 
he can, far as previous precautions go, in preventing the 
future generation of this disease ; though he who is to possess 
the house or the ship has a daily task before him, to prevent or 
check the action of the occasional or exciting causes, and to 
impede the progress when either Dry Rot or Decay has made its 
appearance. ^ • 


Art. IK,— The Misfortunes o/Elphin, By the Author of Heiullong 

Hall.’* Hookham. 1829. 

T IKE its predecessor, Headlong Hall,’^ the Misfortunes 
•^of Elphin” is a very indescribable production. ’ Absolutely 
speaking, it is neither romance nor satire, although apparently 
professing to be the one, and being really deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the other. Its principal claim to attention, however, 
is founded on the display of a very peculiar vein of humour, 
exhibitive of the gambols of a strong intellect, in a field obvi- 
ously uncongenial with its most distinguishing character. 
Great logical aptitude seldom appears to advantage in a dalli- 
ance with fancy ; nor is a style superabundantly redolent of 
Greek and Latin, the most favourable to a happy conv^ance of 
the images in which the imagination chiefly delights, Kegarded 
simply as a tale, the Misfortunes of Elphin,'* therefore, lacks 
lightsoMoness, grace, and invention ; and, although not deficient 
in descriptive power, it is displayed with more eloquence than 
pictorial feljcity. But enough of introductory generalities, 
difficult as it may be, an attempt to convey a more particular 
notion of the sportive nondescript, must now be adventured. 
Ostensibly this singular esprit is an ancient British 
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story, founded principall)^ on Welsh bardic traditions, and the 
romance which is •associated with the veracious history of the 
ever memorable king Arthur. In point of Vapt, however,*as a 
narrative, it has neither 'romantic, nor any other spetAes of» 
verisimilitude, beyond what may be implied by the adoption of 
a few names and notions, from a peculiar kind of l«re, m order 
to form a vent for the author’s love of caustic ^ibe, and vevy 
singular spirit of joking. The book opens, for instance, with 
an account of the mighty kingdom of Caradigion, in 'the sixth 
century, when Uther Pendragon held nominal *paramouiit sway 
in Britain. The most valuable portion of this powerful state 
consisted of the Great Plain of Gwaelod*, a tract of \t\e\ land, 
stretching alonc^ that* part of the coast, which now borders 
Merioneth and Cardigan; to preserve which lowland country 
from the encroachments of the sea, a great embankment of 
massy stone had been erected. At this time tSie* throne of 
Caradigion was occupied by Gwythno, an honest chieftain, who 
loved eating, drinking, and minstrelsy, being himself a bard of 
no despicable pretensions. All these things are very well, but 
not quite so serviceable as a talent for good government ; for in 
consequence of the accomplished king’s supineness, and the 
flagrant neglect of’ the High Court of Commission, intrusted 
witli the care of the tjrand Embankment, the sea breaks it 
down, and overflows the finest portion of his dominions. Elphin, 
the nominal hero of the tale, is the son and heir of Gwythno, 
who succeeds to tlie remnant of his ruined kingdom, the chief 
revenue of which being supplied by a plentiful Trout stream, 
tlie royal nSnd is thenceforward mainly occupied with the 
catching of fish, which becomes almost the sole article of food 
in the Caradigion dominions. It is the good fortune of this 
redoubtable sovereign, to rescue from the river aforesaid, the 
infant Taliesin, who by some magical slight of hand, has been 
launched thereon, in a small boat, which gets entangled in a 
weir of the kingly fish-catcher. Not content with saving the 
child’s life, the humane Elphin brings him up with his own daugh- 
ter, the princess Melanghel, with whom the illustrious future 
bard becomes profoundly enamoured. The remainder of tlie 
story is made up of the capture of Elphin by a perfidious chief- 
tain of greater power than himself; and of his lelease, by tlui 
oenius and address of Taliesin, through the instrumei^ttAty of 
icino* Arthur, the tale concluding with the union of Taliesin and 

Melanghel. • . 

All this, it is obvious, might be either said or sung, in twenty 
different ways ; but nothing can be more certain, than that not 
one of the anticipated score would resemble that of our author, who 
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notwithstanding hi| heroic material, as regards the more fan- 
tastic elements of romance, nearly as much niatter-of-fact-man 
as Sheridan’s Gpvlernor of Tilbury Fort, With the exception 
•of an^ominous voice in the wind, waVning the prince of Cara- 
digion of the approaching inundation, nothing supernatural or 
mysteriousioccurs, from the beginning to the end of the story ; 
and the deeds of the predatory and cattle-stealing British lead- 
ers receive little other colouring than what is suggested by 
the gibirfg spirit, and whimsical humour, of the narrator. It 
must not, howeter, be left untold, that the entire volume is 
interspersed with pieces of versification, principally in the way 
of translation, paraphrase, and probably of a still more liberal 
handling of the bardic fragments and traditions of our worthy 
Celtic progenitors of Wales. Of the more serious of these 
minor poems, all are passable, and several very pleasing ; but 
in them, 'as' well as in the prose, the claim to attention rests 
principally upon such as more especially illustrate the author’s 
very original talent ; an adequate notion of which will be better 
conveyed by an extract or two, than by all the positive and 
negative description in the world. For this purpose, we select 
a passage, in the first instance, in which El^)hin, accompanied 
by a trusty overseer, repairs to the castle of prince Seithenyn, ap 
Seithen Saidi — who, being one of the three immortal drunkards of 
Britain, has been judiciously created, the Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Royal Embankment,— in order to expostulate with 
that officer on his dangerous neglect of duty. The parody on a 
certain favourite train of reasoning in a nameless assembly, is 
exceedingly arch and diverting. / 

^ The sun had sunk beneath the waves when they reached the cas- 
tle of Seithenyn. The sound of the harp and the song saluted them 
as they approached it. As they entered tlie great hall, which was al- 
ready blazing with torch-light, they found his highness, and his high- 
ness’s household, convincing themselves and each other with wine 
and wassail, of the excellence of their system of virtual superintend- 
ence f and the following jovial chorus broke on the cars of the 
visitors : 


THE CIRCLING OF THE MEAD HORNS. 

Fyi die blue horn, the blue buffalo horn : 

Natural is mead in the buffalo horn 3 

As the cuckoo in sjiring, as the lark in the morn. 

So natirral is mead in the hufhilo horn. 

As the cup of the flower to the bee when he sips. 

Is the full cup of mead to the tfue^Briton'a lips : 
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From the flower-cups of summer, on field and on tree. 

Our mead cups^ar^ filled by the vintager bee? 

Seith^nyn ap Scithyn, tlje generous, the bold, , 

Drinks the wine of the stranger from vessels of g^ld j 
But we from the horn, the blue silver-rimm’d horn. 

Drink the ale and the meail in our fields that were b<w*n. 

The ale-froth is white, and the mead sparkles bright ; 

They both smile apart, and with smiles they unite : 

The mead from the flower, and the ale from tb<; corn. 

Smile, sparkle, and sing in the buffalo horn. 

The horn, the blue liorn, cannot stand on its lip j 
Its path is ri^t on from the hand to the lip : 

'i'hough the bowl and the wine-cup our tables adorn. 

More natural the draught from the buffalo horn. 

But Seithenyn ap Seithyn, the generous, the bold. 

Drinks the bright-flowing wine, from the far-gleaming gold. 

The wine, in the bowl by his lip that is worn, 

Shall be glorious as mead in the buffalo horn. 

The liorns circle fast, but their fountains will last, 

As4he stream passes»ever, and never is past : 

Exhausted so quickly, replenish’d so soon. 

They wax and they wane like the horns of the moon. 

Fill high the blue horn, the blue buffalo horn ; 

Fill high»Jhe long silver-rimmed buffalo horn : 

While the roof of the ludl by our chorus is torn. 

Fill, fill to the brim, the deep silver-rimm’d horn. 

^ Eljihin and Teithrin stood some time on the floor of the hall, before 
they attracted the attention of Seithenyn, who, during the chorus, 
was tossing and flourishing his golden goblet. The chorus had 
scarcely ended when he noticed them, and immediately roared aloud, 
** You are welcoiiie all four.” 

^ Elphiii answered, We thank you : we are but two.” 

‘ Two or four,” said Seithenyn, all is one. You are welcome 
all. M^hen a stranger enters, the custom in other places is to begin by 
washing his feet. My custom is, to begin by washing his throat. 
Seithenyn ap Seithyn Saidi bids you welcome.” ’ * 

After some further bacchanalian display, on the paTt of the 
high commissioner, tvho L an evident favourite with liis creator ; 
the prince proceeds to business. 

^ Prince Seithenyn,” said Elphin, I have visited you on a sub- 
ject of deep moment. Report have been brought to me, that the 
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embankment, which ha? been so long intrusted to your care, is in a 
state of dangerous Jecay.” * c o 

• ^ Decay,” said Sbithenyn, is one thing, and danger is another. 
Everj^ thing that , is old must decay. Tlj,at the embankment is bid, 1 
** am free to confess ; that it is somewhat rotten in parts, I will not 
altogether deny 3 that it is any the worse for that, 1 do most sturdily 
gainsay. If* does its business well : it works well ; it keeps out the 
Winter from the land, and it lets in the wine upon the high commis- 
sion of embankment. Cupbearer, fill. Our ancestors were wiser than 
we ; thej^ built it in their wisdom 3 and, if we should be so rash as to 
try fo mend it, should only mar it.” 

^ The stonework,*’ said Teithrid, is sapped and mined : the 
piles are rotten, broken, ^nd dislocated : the floodgates and sluices are 
leaky and creaky.” ‘ 

^ That is the beauty of it,” said Seithenyn. " Some parts of it 
are rotten, and some parts of it are sound.” 

' '' It is^well,” said Elphin, that some parts are sound : it were 
better that alf were so.” 

^ So I have heard some people say before,” saith Seithenyn ; 
perverse people, blind to venerable antiquity : that very unamiable 
sort of people, who are in the habit of indulging their reason. But I 
say, the parts that are rotten give elasticity to those that are sound : 
they give them elasticity, elasticity, elasticity. l,f it were all sound, 
it would break by its own obstinate stiffness : the soundness is checked 
by the rottenness, and the stiffness is balanced by the elasticity. 
There is nothing so dangerous as innovation. Sec the waves in the 
equinoctial storms, dashing and clashing, roaring and pouring, spat- 
tering and battering, rattling and battling against it. I would not be 
so presumptuous as to say, I could build any thing that w'ould stand 
against them half an hour j and heyo this immortal oj'^ work, whicli 
God forbid the finger of modern mason should bring into jeopardy, 
this immortal work has stood for centuries, and will stand for cen- 
tiirie.s more, if we let it alone. It is well : it works well ; let well 
alone. Cupbearer, fill. It was half rotten when I was born, and 
that is a conclusive reason why it should be three parts rotten when 
I die.*’ 

The whole body of the high commission roared approbation. 

^ And after all,” said Seithenyn, the worst that could happen 
would be the overflow of a springtide, for that was the worst that 
happened before the embankment Avas thought of ; and, if the high 
water should come in, as it did before, the low water would go out 
ag^in, as it did before. We should be no deeper in it than our an- 
cestors were, and we could mend easily as they could make.” 

' level of the sea,” said Teitf^ipj,- IMs materially altered.” 

' The level of the sea !” cxclaimfed Seiitlienyn. Who ever heard 
of such a tlyng as altering the level of th^ sea? Alter the level of 
that bowl of wine before you, in which, as 1 sit here, I see a very 
ugly reflection of your very goodlooking face. Alter the level of that : 
drink up the reflection : let me see the face without the reflection, and 
leave the sea to level itself.” 
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^ Not to level the embankment/* said Teithr^n. 

* Good, very good,** said Seithenyn, 1 love a smart saying, 
though it hits, at me. But, whether yours is a smart saying or*no,^l 
do not very clearly see : antl|^ whether it hits at Ine or no, I ^o not^ 
very sensibly feel. But all is one. Cupbearer, fill.” * 

The following song is not only pithily descriptife of Celtic 
warfare, but very strongly flavoured with our story-teller’s mg^t 
rare intellectual ingredient : 

^ The hall of Melvas was full of magnanimous heroes, who were 
celebrating their own exploits yi sundry chorusses, especially in that 
which follows, which is here put upon record as being the quintescence 
of all the war-songs that ever were written, afid the sum and ’substance 
of all the appetencies, tendencies, and consequences of military glory : 


^ THE WAR-SONG OF DINAS YAWRt 

The mountain sheep are sweeter. 

But the valley sheep arc fatter ; 

Wc therefore deem’d it mceter 
To carry off the latter. 

Wc made an expedition ; 

AVe met a host, and quell’d it j 
AVe forc’d a*strong position. 

And kill’d the men who held it. 

On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

AVhere herds of kine were brousing, 
l^e made a might^ally. 

To furnish our carousing. 

Fierce warriors ruslul to meet us ; 

AVe met them and o’erthrew them : 

They struggled hard to beat us j 
But we conquer’d them, and slew them. 

As we drove our prize at leisure. 

The king march’d forth to catch us } 

His rage surpass’d all measure. 

But his people could not match us. 

He fled to his hall-pillars j 
And, ere our force we led off. 

Some sack’d his house and cellars, 

While others q^t'his head off. 

We there, in striiPc bcwild’ring. 

Spilt blood enough to swim in : 

AVe orphan’d many children. 

And widow’d mn»y Women. 

VOb. X.— \V,R. 2*f 
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The eagles and the ravens , 

Wc glutted with our focinen 
The htfroes and the cravens. 

The Spearmen and the bowpnen. 

We brought away from battle, 

And much their land bemoan'd them. 

Two thousand head of cattle. 

And the head of him who own’d them t 
Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 

Hii^head was borne before us ; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 

And his overthrow, our chorus/ 

On the whole The Misfortunes of Elphin” is a remarkable 
literary whimsicality ; and, while an inclination exists to prefer 
that which \s distinctive and original, even to productions of 
greater pretensions, which are deficient in the essential charm 
of novelty, these literary hors (Cauvres may sometimes properly 
take place even of solid viands of a more familiar, and less pi- 
quant description. Nor, in the sequel is this tendency inju- 
rious : whatever stimulates activity of mind is always ulti- 
mately salutary, even although the temporary result may be 
worthless. Never, indeed, did any ePa more forcibly illus- 
trate this trutli than the present, when the miserable conse- 
quences of long-enduring and stagnant prejudices, are staring 
the whole country in the face. What is true, as concerns morals 
and politics, is no less so in respect to literature ; and the 
provinces of wit, himiour and iffiagi nation, profitr as much by 
the eternal craving for new mental combinations, as departments 
more immediately connected with social well-being. Hence the 
occasional visits, “ few and far between” of a frolicksome guest 
like the author of “Headlong Hair' cannot but be welcome, 
even although he now and then scatter his darts somewhat too 
much at random. For instance it is not for the genuine satirist, 
either directly, or indirectly, to insinuate the superiority of half- 
barbarous states of existence, by partially adverting to the evils 
consequent on higher stages of civilization. This may do very 
well for the obtuse supporters of the wisdom of our ancestors, 
or'in aid of the picturesque in a Waverlev romance ; but it is 
utterly unworthy of the robust dialectics of the author of Elphiii. 
Whatever the ills attendant on advanced stages of the human 
progress, total of social suffering has always been 

greater in those periods which, simply because they can be 
more graphically dealt with, it has been so fashionable of 
late to uphold. A similar cliscounlenance is also due to certain 
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sneers which now and tJien drop from oun humourist, against 
political economjT, rfnd kindred lines of investigation, — a j,argpn 
made so much their own. by a very despicable portion of the 
press, as to be altogether unpalatable from more honourable quar* 
ters.- These, however, are but incidental slips; the general direc- 
tion of the ridicule is sound and correctly levelled? and for the 
most part rather heightened than otherwise by a touch of .the 
cynical~a quality so indispensable in the compositions of a 
satirist, that from Lucian down to Swift, or still fartlier to Aci- 
dity personified in the form of William Gifford, It may be^oubied 
if a single one has ever existed in whom a species of tlie tem- 
perament has not been more or less traceable. Tlie proportion 
is, however, everything ; and while most palates prefer the 
Aigre^doux even to the Bon-bon, few can relish unmitigated 
Verjuice. 


Art. X. — .1. An Introductory Lecture delivered in the University of 
London, on Tuesday, November 11, 1828. by Hyman Hurwitz, 
Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature. — London. 
John Taylor, 18^8. 

2. Statement of the. QvU Disabilities and Privations affecting the 
Jews in England, Printed by George Taylor, Lamb's Conduit 
Passage, Red Lion Square. 

gIGOTRY must have a nest egg. Hy which word bigotry, is 
not meant believing that one religion is better than another 
— for that w^ all do; — Tjiitbffleving that one man has a right to 
oppress and injure another, for ditt’ering from him in religion. 
In short it means the creed of religious highwaymen and pious 
pickpockets, who claim to intromit wdth their neighbours purse 
and person, quia he differeth in faith. 

When a man cannot have what he would, it is well known he 
must be content with what he may. If lie is unable to procure 
the savoury meat his soul loveth, he must stoop to imitation 
venison, of any thing that chews the end or ])arts the hoof. If 
there is no persecuting a Catholic or a Dissenter to his satisfac- 
tion, he must try what sweetness there is in a Quaker or a Jew. 
They are both of them inviting sects. They have a Treasury, 
but no Ordnance; and it is ip the fitness of things 4:,hi>t they 
should be treated with injury accordingly. We are all thieves, 
by nature and by practice ; and like the thieves tha^ go to Bow- 
street, we rob only where we dare, and let it alone where we 
think we had better not. A Quaker, for instance, may lie rob- 
bed with impunity, providiid sioue but Quaker eyes behold it. 

2 F 2 
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If the robber should go further, and* after breaking into his 
hquse, cut his son’s throat, and violate c?vel*y female in his 
family before his f^ce, — the law, which is the perfection of reason, 
k; that' there shall be no remedy. It A * crowner’s quest law,’ 
that what Sir Walter Scott calls the five pleas of the Crown, 
may be severally acted on the persons of a whole Quakers meet- 
ing, at once, provided none of the government faith are in a 
situation to give evidence. And this not because any body 
doubts, or affects to doubt, the evidence of the sufferers. It is 
acknowledged oil all hands, that if there is any part pf the 
liunian race whose word would be (akeii on any given subject 
with more*confidence tluin another’s, these are they excellence. 
It is not because any man would be insane enough to say, he 
doubted their deposition ; but it is because society in this coun- 
try is not formed for the purpose of mutual protection, but for 
the purpostfe ^f securing certain advantages to the class that 
liappens to be strongest ; which is what, for the time being, is 
called the orthodox. 

The Quakers are a hors d^ccuvre : the business at present 
is with the Jews. A Jew is a primitive Dissenter; the earliest 
on record, except one. It is plain therefor^, that he is the 
Devil’s next of kin ; and that his teeth, lip^s, hips, nose, toes, 
and all the rest of his judicial members* are held, and always 
have been, durante bene placito of tlie true believers. Men 
mock at this term when they find it in the mouth of a Mohamme- 
dan ; but why should not men be persuaded of the truth of their 
own faith in one country, as well as in another. It is as clear 
as Euclid, that the question is only' one of place am numbers ; 
for there may be found a hundred different kinds of ^ true be- 
lievers,’ all claiming to be such on the strength of being strong- 
est on the muster-roll. Truth is quite a diftbrent subject; the 
real Simon may be found some day ; but till he is, it would be 
policy that all the family of Pures should keep their hands out 
of their neighbours pockets, and walk with as little jostling as 
they can, till they come to the grand denouement. 

Suppose, now, some man at Charing Cross should say, that 
he was tlie real owner of every thing that passed that thorough- 
fare, and though he did not mean to take it all, he would take 
what he thought fit that he was the true man, he knew he 
was — ^nd therefore he would act upon his knowledge. What 
argument could be brought on such a claim, that does not hold on 
llrat of the " /rue believer?’ The true believer says, he acts upon his 
certain knowledge that he is right. So does the man at Charing 
Cross. Otlier people urge, that his conviction is not theirs. The 
true believer answers calmly, that vt is because they are in the 
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wrong. The passenget^ begin to grumble/ and say it is not for 
the good of the w5rld at large that one map should assume sTich 
an authority, and if one does another may.» Our true believer 
marches on, and says that while he has broad shoimlers Re 
will l;ry the question. This is the ^ultima ratio’ of orthodoxy 
all the worldover. No man was ever found deefaring himself 
orthodox, till he was strong. Sectaries are not orthodox/- be- 
cause tU^y are only strong enough to be sectaries ; it js precisely 
for the same reason that frigates are not line-of-battle .ships. 
It was once great odds, whej,her ‘ the Uncreated Light bf Mount 
Tabor’ did not faire fortmie in theology; and if it had, we 
should all have been Quaternitariaifs, and Quaternitarians 
would have bten the orthodox. In all possible countries, 
orthodoxy is as it were matter of luck. A dynasty shall be a 
good dynasty on one side of the water, and on the other it shall 
be damnntne memoriae by virtue of a flank movement. The 
syllogism of orthodoxy is one of extreme simplicity ; for its major, 
minor, and conclusion, are nothing but ‘ horse and dragoons.’ 
It is the theological version of 

^ The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That*tVcy should take, who have the power. 

And they should keep who can.* 

It is true that orthodoxy, like the small-pox and every thing 
else, has become milder than it used to be. Nobody has been 
burnt at York, since the Minster; and the present Mr. Rothschild 
has his fuU number of molares. But the spirit is tlie spirit 
still. A fo^)t-pad might well plead that he is not Robin 
Hood, — as modern bigotry expect to escape, by urging that it 
lacks the splendours of the burning time. The Corporation of 
London leaves Mr. Goldsmid’s teeth alone, because they are of 
no use to it; but why did it take 500/. out of his gaberdine 
when he was made a broker ? Jews are not roasted np^v ; but why 
should not a Jew roast and boil, in the way of his honest in- 
dustry, within the city like another man ? The secret is out ; 
they want Mr. Huskisson in the city. It is part of the plot 
against trade ; we are to be deprived of the Jew’s industry, that 
somebody else may be the better for it. Nine tenths of exist- 
ing evils, and ninety-nine hundredths of the remainder, solve 
themselves into the robbery of Jack to please Tom,* aiTd the 
public for every body. Every restriction inflicted on a Jew, on 
pretence of his being what Dr. Southey calls a " misbeliever,’ is 
a request to take something out of the public purse, for the 
benefit of the pious people who ask it. If the Jew is to be put 
gut, it is because it would*be^for the advantage of the public 
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that he should stay in. If not, there would be no competition, 
aiwl consequently no reason to wish him ^oiU. A Jew that 
should keep a retevil shop, could only hold his ground by being 
pleasing to his customers ; and why ari we, the good Christians, 
to be deprived of the retail shop that pleases us ? If a Jew sold 
naughty fig^; or made his bread with the leaven of the Scribes 
and, Pharisees, his customers would leave him, and the Jew 
would •starve. 13ut there is no need to call in the Tlurty-nine 
Articles, for the regulation of groceries and the protection of 
penny rdls. Meh liad both, without the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
and might have them still. 

Some people think Jews are foreigners, because theffe are 
foreign Jews. This is a mistake; which it maj^ be hoped will 
be cured, when there is a King’s College in the metropolis. The 
Jews are as true-born Englishmen as one half of the nobility. If 
any personas Sj'cnipulous on the subject of a ‘True-born English* 
man,' he may consult De Foe. It is laughable to hear true-born 
Englishmen question the title of a Jew, whose ancestors came 
into the country with Charles II. Why is not population in 
Spital-fields declared to be extra quatiior maria ; or a German 
sugar-baker in Whitechapel proclaimed incapa,blc of propagating 
an Englishman ? If one can make natural-borh subjects, the other 
can ; or if not, the diflerence is not in nafurc but in persecution. 

What persecutors can never find out, is that other people 
besides the persecuted are injured by them. It is past their 
comprehension, that when a Quaker is stricken on the face, or a 
Jew smitten in the hinder parts, the corresponding nerves in any 
good Cliristians should vibrate by’^Wyrapathy. They never take 
into their account, that the injury is in the insult, and that the 
insult is to all. Decent people cannot live comfortably among 
violence and wrong, even though there is a compact to abstain 
from their peculiar dwellings. If an individual householder sets 
up a house pf ill fame, the street must unite to burn him out; 
and there is no use in the plea, that he did not carry Iris iniquity 
into each man’s particular parlour, or that reverend men were 
not invited to be his partners unless they chose. There is a 
moral stain in the permission of persecution ; a species of com- 
plicity, in living in a country where U takes place. Weakness 
excuses every thing ; but the public will is strong enough to 
curb all persecutors, and therefore the responsibility has begun. 

The history of the Jews as it relates to the present subject, 
is briefly and well given in the Statement of Disabilities and 
Privations, &,c. 

‘ Their first appearance in England as 51 body, and in any number, 
was at the period of the Norman In^si^^n, although it is equally certain 
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that individuals of their natipn sojourned here un4ei’ some of the Saxon 
Monarchs; allusion* l(f them being made in some ecclesiastical muni- 
ments in the year 740, and again in 833. • • * 

* The early Chronicles, froifi the Conquest downwards, aflbrd ad'right-. 
ful series of *atrocious massacres and persecutions to which the Jews 
were from time to time subjected, according to the caprj^e or avarice 
of the Sovereign, and the ignorance and bigotry of the people. 

‘ They were during this period considered the immediate property*of 
the Crown* and were specifically reserved as such in mor^ th^n one 
Royal Charter ;* in this character they were occasionally the objects of 
some special immunities and privileges, granted, it ‘should se%m, with 
the view of allowing scope to their commercial enterprise, for which 
they, by their foreign relations, had many facilities, and that (hey might 
thus by their habitual te’ndeiicy to accumulate wealth, afford a more 
valuable prey to their Royal Masters, who, in some cases, after extort- 
ing to the uttermost farthing from their unhappy victims, sold them to 
a subject; they were thus transferred by Henry lll4o 4)is brother 
Richard duke of Cornwall, in order that, as the Chronicler relates, 
“ whom the former had fieiyed, the hitter might eviscerate.” 

‘ Traces are found in Parliamentary, Municipal, and Fiscal Records, 
of various alternations of persecution and protection, affording matter 
of interest to the Antiquarian and Historian ; but for the present 
purpose it may sufihi(^ to stale, that only one statute relating to this 
people, and which was paj^sed during the first period of their settlement 
in England, remains specifically unrepealed : it is of uncertain date, 
although attributed to 3rd Edward I, and having been long considered 
obsolete, remains in the original Law French, without any translation 
attached, and is only to be met with in the appendix to Rufihead’s 
Statutes.f ^ 

‘Within a Very few years frtffii the passing of chat act, and after 
enduring every species of the most aggravated cruelty and oppression, 
the Jews were, in the year 1290, banished the kingdom by a Royal 
Proclamation, under the standing pretence of grinding the poor by their 
usurious dealings, and they departed accordingly, to the number, as is 
computed, of 16,600 persons. 

* So general and compleat must have been the exile of the Jews, that 
no mention whatever of them occurs in our annals for the long interval 


♦ In Henry Srd’s Charter to the City of London, granted on the 26tli 
March, in the 52nd year of hU reign, the exception runs thus, But as 
touching our Jews and Merchant Strangers, and other things out of »ur 
foresaid grant, touching us, or our said City, we and our heirs shall provide 
as to us shall seem expedient.** . . * * . 

t This Act is commented upon by Daines Barrington, in his observations 
on the Statutes, and by him considered obsolete ; in point of fact, it may 
be doubted whether it was not virtually repealed by 37th Ilehry VIII cap. 
9, which, in the most comprehensive words, repeals all previous Acts relat- 
ing to usury ; tlie restraint of which was the chief, if not the only, object 
of the Act of 3rd Edward I in question. 
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of near 400 years, ormiUil after 1656, when Cromwell, on the petition 
op their behalf of Manasseh Ben Israel, a Physician, in Holland, 
highly distinguished for his scientific knowledge, was induced, as is 
csuppoled, to agree to their re-establishntent in England; but such 
consent, if given, does not appear to have been then acted on, as in 
1 663, the wh»ole number of Jews in London did not exceed twelve ; in 
the years immediately following, however, a great influx of them took 
pl^ce, although sanctioned by no special permission, and in consequence 
it waslield, on an elaborate argument in the case of Thc'flast India 
Company v. Sand^ that the Jews reside in England only by an implied 
licence, which on a proclamation of b?nishment, would operate like a 
determination of letters of safe conduct to an alien enemy. — (2 Show. 
371.) * * ^ 

‘ The Jews on such their re-establishment, were** spared the direct 
hardships and inflictions they had endured during their former settle- 
ment here, but notwithstanding had to encounter much illibcrality and 
jealousy oif‘ tht part of the principal Merchants of London, who, in 
1685, petitioned James II to insist on the Alien Duty of Customs 
being exacted from all Jews, notwithstanding their having obtained 
letters of denization ; similar petitions were presented from the Ham- 
burgh Company, the Eastland Company, and the Merchants of the 
West and North of England, but the King, as his brother Charles II 
had before done, refused to comply with the pr?y5r of such petitions. 
The Merchants renewed their application in 1690 to William III, 
when, after much discussion before the* Privy Council, an order was 
issued, the effect of which was, to render the Jews liable to the Alien 
Duty. 

* Upon this the Merchants drew up a most loyal address of thanks 

to the King, and no farther notice appears to have been taken of the 
Jews until the 1st year of Queen when, it being ^presented to 

both Houses of Parliament that the severity of Jewish parents towards 
such of their children as were desirous of embracing the Christian faith, 
was a great hindrance to their conversion, it was enacted, (Stat. 1 Ann, 
c. 30) that if the child of any Jewish parent is converted to the Chris- 
tian religion, or is desirous of embracing it, upon application to the 
Lord Chancellor, he may compel any such parent to give his child a 
sufficient maintenance in proportion to his circumstances.” 

‘ Early in the following reign a Petition was presented to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of London, praying that no Jew might be admit- 
ted a Broker : no order or bye-law seems to have been made upon such 
petition, which comprised only the most futile alle^tions. 

* In an Act passed 10th Geo. I. c. 4, providing for the administering 
the o^lh of abjuration for jthe purposes contemplated by that statute, 
the following. clause was introduced in favour of the Jews : Whenever 
any of his JVkajesty’s subjects professing the Jewish religion shall present 
himself to take the oath of abjuration, the words, * upon the true faith 
of a Christian,' shall be omitted out of the said oath.” This provision, 
^^iclusive of the very proper object of so far additionally valuable, 
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as affording the first legislative recognition of tjie relation of Sovereign 
and Subject as wgafds the Jews born within the British dominions ; 
and they are also, as such, included in the Acft of 13th Geo.dl. 7, 
which enacts, that every Jjjew who shall have resided seven yeys in any 
of his Majesty's Colonies in America, shall, upon taking the oath*of 
abjuration, qualified as above, be entitled to all the privileges of a 
natural-born subject of Great Britain. * 

* Following up the preceding provision, whereby naHii’alizatioii was 
thus effected without requiring that, in compliance with the A*ct of 7th 
James I the party applying to be naturalized should first receive the 
sacrament, the famous Act foj- permitting persons ‘professing the Jewish 
religion to be naturalized by Parliament, was passed in 1753, 26th 
Geo. II. c. 26. The principal clauses of Miich were, that Jews, upon 
application to *Parliamcnt, might be naturalized without taking the 
sacrament ; that they must have resided three years in England or 
Ireland ; and for disabling them, notwithstanding, from purchasing or 
inheriting any advowson or right of patronage in theChiirch. 

* It would now be scarcely credible, were it not matter of authentic 

history, that this mere permission given to the Legislature to naturalize 
such foreign Jews as might apply, being cpialified as above mentioned, 
excited such a ferment throughout the country, as to accelerate a 
Session of Parliament for the purpose of passing, as its first Act, (27 
Geo. II. c. 1,) a Repeal of the Act in question, stating by way of reason 
in the preamble, that, occasion had been taken from the said Act to 
raise discontents, and to disquiet the minds of many of his Majesty's 
subjects." ‘ 

^ By the 26th Geo. TI. c. 33, commonly called the Marriage Act, 
the Jews and Quakers are the only communities specially excepted out 
of the opg'ation of it. 

‘ Mr. Sekjeant Ileywood, i.This valuable book on County Elections, 
has the following words : ‘‘ Since their return (after being banished by 
Edw. I), Jews have been possessed of real estates, without molesta- 
tion ; and notwithstanding the doubts thrown out in both Houses of 
Parliament in 1753, may, I conceive, vote at county elections, upon 
taking the oaths, according to the ceremonies of their religion, as they 
are always permitted to do, when sworn in the Courts of Justice." 

^ The result of the foregoing review of the public and legislative pro- 
ceedings with reference to the Je\vs in England, appears most distinctly 
to prove that, with the single exception of the Act of Anne, as affecting 
parental control, and under which not more than two or three applica- 
tions have ever been made in Chancery, there is no disabling statute 
whatsoever aftecting the claim of his Majesty’s subjects professidg the 
Jewish religion to a full and equal participation with tl^eir Christian 
fellow- subjects in the reciprocal rights and privileges consequent upon 
the obligation and duty of allegiance as natural-born^ subjects of the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom, including the power to acquire, 
inherit, possess, convey, and transmit every species of property, real as 
well as personal ; subject only,*itt common with all Dissenters, to the 
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restrictions imposed byJLlie Test and Corporgition Acts/ in respect of 
qualiBcation for certain official and municipal situatio^is. 

‘ jtlaving thus satisfactorily established the fact, that there is no par- 
ticular A?t of Parliarrtent affecting the free ajjid unfettered power of the 
English Jews to pursue the fair and free course of industry and talent, 
in common with their countrymen, it is the more to be regretted, that 
any impediment should be thrown in their way by any local regulations ; 
and most of all, that such impediments should have originated, and 
may stilbb;^ found to exist, in the city of London. -r 

* The great and important privation the Jews thus experience, arising 
apparently* from cusitom, and that a bad one, as capriciously and 
illegally excluding one class of his Majesty’s subjects from a privilege 
afforded to all others, is the circumstance of the Corporation of the 
City of London refusing to grant its freedom to professed Jews, who 
are thus rendered incapable of keeping open shop in the City for retail 
of goods. This is not only a serious privation to a numerous and 
industrious class, of individuals so excluded merely on account of 
difference of religious faith ; but operates also to„t|ye detriment of the 
public, who lose the benefit of the more active competition, which might 
otherwise in several trades be thus advantageously excited. 

‘ The more enlightened policy which has of late actuated the Cor- 
poration of London, will, there is every reason to expect, induce a 
revision of all such narrow and exclusive restrictipn‘.j as may remain 
among their bye-laws, or regulations, and by rescinding them, give full 
scope to the energy of Trade, unshackled by any undue preference, 
"interference, or control, and claiming no other patronage than the 
all-sufficient boon of public confidence as the reward of private honesty.' 

Since the publication of the above, considerable alterations 
have been made in the law as it affW*ts Dissenters general. 
And there appears to be no doubt that by these alterations, the 
civil disabilities of the Jews are removed to as great an extent, 
as those of any other Dissenters, if theij would take the test. 
That there is nothing in the test which they need or ought to 
stick at, was powerfully and unanswerably argued by Lord Win- 
chilsea in the House of Lords ; t an4 the acquiescence with whicli 
the arguments of his lordship were received, is evidence that no 
invasion of the intentions of the legislature would be com- 
mitted, by a Jew coming forward to take the oath in the sense 
then and there laid down, * The true faith of a Christian,’ as 
most thonourably and undisguisedly defined by the noble lord, 
means nothing but so much of what is called Christianity, as 
the deponeift believes to be true. Every body knows that the 

* PubllaUed before the late alterations.— jE'e/iVor. 

f Debate in the House of Lords on the Third Reading of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts Repeal Bill j 28 April, 1828. — Mirror cf Parliament, 
Part XllLp. 1149. , 
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Christianity of Mr. Smith of Norwich, and,of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, are*nftt the same Christianity; they are conse- 
quently only what the respective ownersf believe to b^ true. 
The abstract Christianity, non est inventus in law. If^helay 
was othertvise, men must return to burning each other as in the 
dark ages, for the sake of subliming abstract Christianity from 
the ashes. As was laid down, therefore, by Lord Winchil- 
sea, a ^ohammedan or a Jew might either of them present 
himself to make the declaration, *on the true faith^f a Chris- 
tian,’ without being understood to mean any thing but* those 
points of belief — and they*are many — in which they severally 
agree with the inhabitants of Christiaiucountries in general. 

But if a mar^has a* great objection to plum-porridge, there is 
no use in telling him that it is an excellent thing, and he may 
like it if he likes. Civilized men show deference to each other’s 
tastes and fancies, even though they may not be aonvinced of 
their being reasonable and necessary. It is a base thing to take 
advantage of a man’s honest prejudices to oppress him ; even 
though he eschew s the flesh of swine, and holds the eagle and 
the ossifrage in abomination among fowls. If a Jewish gentle- 
man does not tbink it would be gentlemanly in himself indivi- 
dually, to take thetieclaratiou in Lord Winch ilsea’s sense, — if he 
thinks his conduct wduld Jdc misinterpreted by his acquaintance 
and fellow-believers,— he ought not to be tempted to do it, and 
above all things he ought not to be allowed to lie under any loss 
or detriment from such an honourable motive. Men are fast 
finding out, that they meet together in society because they are 
men, and for human ends ^ and that all attempts to persuade 
them to injure and defraud eaeh other in this w'orld, for the 
honour and glory of the next, are the baits of knaves to take 
fools,— the frauds of those of whom our fathers said, 

* Your heaven you promise, but our earth you covet.’ 

Men of all sects are rising rapidly to an equality in general 
information and knowledge ; and such sects as cannot resist 
the spread of knowledge, go out. The Jews had always an 
immense mine of learning, some hidden and some for every 
man’s use. It is perfectly unreasonable to think, that the man 
who stands up in a University to lecture, is tp be spit upon*vhen 
he comes out of the pulpit. It is not because he will^not endure 
it, but because we will not. PerseQUtion is mistaken in its 
party. It throw’s a stone at a sheep, and hits a bull upon the 
nose. It is the community that is the injured ; aftd past events 
have created no indisposition, to try a fall with any that may 
stand forth as the chainpioni^ of tlie wrong. 
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Art. XI.—- 1 . A Treatise on the Laws of iLiterany Property ; with an 
w Historical View arid Disquisitions on the Principles and Effects of the 
L^ws. By Robert Maugham, Sccre^ry to the Law Institution, 
'■ &c, London. Longman & Co. 182&. 8vo. ^ 

2. Compendium on the Law of Patents, Rankin. 1826. 

are informed by Milton, that '' the studies of learning in 
her deepest sciences have been so ancient and so^ eminent 
among us, that writers of good antiquity, and ablest judgments 
have been persuaded, that even the school of Pythagoras and 
the Persian wisdom took beginning from the old philosophy of 
this Lsland.’’* Thougli the subjects of legal protection, and 
the solicitude with which it is bestowed, genterally, however, 
indicate the popular estimation of their worth, our code of 
literary property can boast of no such venerable antiquity ; and 
so little was afey right of proprietorship recognized here, at the 
introduction of printing, that to obtain security, both authors 
and booksellers were, as Maclaurin states, in tlift habit of ap- 
plying to the Pope, to the duke of Florence, anrf the Republic 
of Venice, for a license which conferred the exclusive right of 
publication during a period sometimes as long ar fourteen years. "|- 
It may be thought His Holiness will now have an opportunity 
of returning the compliment; but the judges then gradually 
supplanted the Pope in his jurisdiction ; and by the reign of 
Ann, copyright was so fully established that an action of da- 
mages lay for its infringement. 

In that reign, however, a statute passed for the purpose of 
fortifying the right with penalties ;'\ind by a judicial construc- 
tion, pronounced sixty-two years afterwards, the statute was 
declared to have circumscribed the period of proprietorship for 
the time during which it had given the penalties ; namely, 
fourteen years from the death of the author, with a contingent 
ulterior term of fourteen years in casQ he should be living at the 
expiration of the first. 

The decision was a complete surprise on the public, nor was 
it less in opposition to popular apprehension, than to the 
previously received understanding of the profession. Long 
after the passing of the statute. Dr. Robertson transferred the 
copyright of his v/orks to Millar the Bookseller, and sir R. 
Steele that of the Tatler to Johnstone ; and in the instruments 
of assignment of both, the property was limited to the purchaser 
'"and his hgirs for ever’' — Copyright formed the constant 

* Arcopagitica. p. 149. 

Works Vol. 2. p. Origin and l^rogress of Literary Property^ 
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subject of family settlement.— It was made a provision for 
wives and children,*dnd a considerable portion of the Stationers’ 
Company had their estates in copies. Lofd Hardwicke, *in the 
year 1739, restrained thfc printing of the Paradise Los^at the 
instance of an individual deriving his title from an assignment 
from the author made seventy-two years before. Mnd injunc- 
tions were in like manner obtained against the printing of J;lie 
“ Whol^Duty of Man” upon an assignment made seventy- 
eight years antecedently, of Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellanies 
and other works. • • * 

No legislative provision was then introduced, adapted either to 
the altered state of the law or the advancing civilizafign of the 
age ; but the S^Geo. 3rd, c. 166, at last placed the law on its pre- 
sent footing by extending the period to twenty-eight years from 
publication, with a contingent reverter to the author, for the re- 
mainder of his life in the event of his being then liviAg. Music 
is within the protection of this statute, and the other departments 
of the arts, models, casts, prints, &c. have by various other 
statutes received much the same term of proprietorship as 
literary property in general. 

But, while prQtection has been thus given, on so dwarfish 
a scale, in the irfcreasing number of copies of their works 
demanded of authors for certain privileged libraries, the law has 
been imposing a heavy and augmenting tax upon literature, 
under the pretext of giving it encouragement *a term we 
never meet, either in moral or political science, without being 
reminded .of the philosophical observation of Mr. Bentham. 
" Command* production ^ coThmand cultivation, you do nothing ; 
but secure to the cultivator the fruits of his industry, and 
perhaps you have done enough,*^^ And most assuredly, for 
aught that savours of a desire to promote the intellectual ad- 
vancement of man, this singular encouragement has an odd ori- 
ginal : whence will it be supposed it dates its commencement, 
but in that most demoniacal of all the demoniac devices of that 
worst of times — for the prostration of mind — the Licensing act 
of Charles II ? The statute provided, tliat three copies of every 
book, printed, should be sent to the Stationers’ Company, to be 
forwarded by them to the king’s library, and the vice-chancellors 
of the two universities of Oxford, and Cambridge. 

^ The object of the act,” observes Mr. Miuighani, ‘‘ in rAjuiring the 
delivery of the tlirec copies, was evidently td furnish the ministers of 
state, and the vice-chancellors of the universities, \wth the remly 
means of enforcing the intentions of the legislature. T-nus the first 


* Traits de Lc^islJ^tion. Tom. i. p. IM. 
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copy was to be transmHted to the king’s library, where it would Undergo 
the inspection of those whose business it was, to’« 802 rtain that nothing 
shbuld^ be published which contained matter offensive to the state. 
And it^^is remarkable, that the copies fo^ the universities were not 
ordered for the libraries of any of the colleges, but for the vice-chan- 
cellors in their official character : thus evidently having relation to the 
interests of the Church.'*^ *— p. 4?2.* 

Thi3. statute afterwards expired, but the precedent was too good 
to be lost.-’ind the act of Ann resuscitated the taxwitR 'a three- 
fold biirtjien, increasing it to nine copies of every work published, 
one for the royal library, another for each ot the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the libraries of the four universities 
of Scotland, the library of Sion college, Loiicjipn, and of the 
Faculty of Advocates, in Edinburgh ; and an act of the last reign, 
added two more, one for the library of Trinity college, Dublin, 
and another fpi; that of the society of the King’s Inns. With 
the exception of maps and prints (though these cease to be 
exceptions, if published with the smallest imaginable quantity 
of letter-press), and parts of works published at uncertain inter- 
vals, every species or book, from the most trifling, to the most 
costly, is within the gripe of the statute j and so deeply imbued 
are these various institutions with the importance of encouraging 
learning, by relieving learned men of eleven copies of their 
works, that its encouragement” extends even to thos^e exam- 
ples of venerable display of historic lore, ^‘Jack the Giant 
Killer,” and ‘‘ jMother Hubbard.f” 

The sweeping character of the demand is vindicated on the 
pretended impossibility of otherv ise making tl^e"* requisite 
selection, and is attempted to be' palliated by the offer of return- 
ing such books as are rejected. With respect to the first, we 
have only to say, that if this great metropolis, the very heart of 
the intellect of the country, cannot produce eleven individuals 
with sufficient powers of criticism to make a judicious selection, 
one for each of the libraries, small must be the extent of that 
“ encouragement to literature” for which the tax exists ; and, as to 
the pretended palliative (we presume it is about equal in all the 
libraries), we may judge of its extent from the evidence of one 
of the curators of the Bodleian ; — “ Speaking generally, what do 
you<-suppose to be, the value of the books rejected in the course 
of a year ? — 3/ or 4/. ; not more.”J Indeed some of the libraries 

see Reasons for a further amendment, by sir Egerton Rrydges, 

t Petition of Messrs. Longman to the House of Commons, 6t]i April, 
18 J 8, — Children’s books are required to be sent. 

J Rev. T. Gainsford, Minutes of Ev.rl818, p. 106. 
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display any thing but spirit of liberalitj^ in the exaction of 
their dues. His^edHion of Johnson’s Dictionary, published at 
eleven guineas, was presented by Mr. Todd to Sion college, 
the library of the Londop clergy. Yet, althdugh a work^not% 
common circulation, but of pure reference, another copy was 
demanded, and, after inefficient remonstrances d^ivered. The 
clergy are deeply versed in political economy, and possibly they 
might Jjave thought, to carry off production, was to creaW an 
encouragement to produce. > 

' The state of the law in other coiinty ies," s?iys Mr. Maugham, 

affords not only a strong and additional argument in favour of tlie 
policy of extending the rights of authors, awl diminishing >he burthens 
of literature ; buf indiciUes the sentence of other nations on the injus- 
tice of our regulations.” 

' ** In the Netherlands, three copies only are required to be 
deposited in the public libraries. In AurryjA, two, 1^ Fiance, before 
the Revolution, four copies, but since that event, two only are required 
for the National Library. In America, Prussia, Saxony, and Bava- 
ria, only one copy can be demanded.” ’ 

Such is the posture of English literature, to which the oft- 
invited attention of the public has been once again called by 
Mr. Maugham, in*a woik comprising in reference to it, much 
historical and other irjformation, and many scattered truths, A 
condition of the law, whiefi not only imposes an immediate tax, 
falling with grossly unequal pressure on the producer, but at the 
expiration ol a somewhat contracted time leaves the fruit of his 
labour, the production of all others most entitled to the respect 
of society, prey to that common scramble, which is ordinarily 
considered the peculiar prerogative of savage life ; can find its 
apology only, in some strongly paramount interests of the 
community at large. But these are interests about which people 
generally talk a great deal, and with very indefinite ideas. We 
shall therefore endeavour to point out the meaning of the words, 
in the senses in which they are used. 

This abstract body, the community, is made up of individuals 
who are intellectual producers, and individuals who are not. It 
can be the interests of the latter class alone, tl)at t/iis condition 
of the law is intended to promote. But these interests must, 
from the nature of the case, centre in the gr^itiiitous participa- 
tion by that class, to some greater or less extent, in the produce 
of the industry of the other. By the interests of tBe commu- 
nity at large, then, is here simply meant, a reaping by one class of 
the harvest for which the other had tilled the groufld and sown 
the seeds ; at the very least so much of the harvest as was not 
ripe, to be gathered in tlje period at which the gates are 
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broken open, and th^ fences trodden dawn ; with no inconsider- 
able tithing of the rest. ** 

To subject the proprietorship of literary property to be 
squares with interests such as these, i<> can scarcely fail to be 
remarked, is to adopt a principle for this species of property 
which the wltole jurisprudence of the country recognizes with 
reference to no other. Sic uteris tuo ut alienumnon laedas^' is 
indeed ja maxim of English law ; and therefore it is that a man is 
prohibited 'io build on his own ground, so as to obs^ruct the 
windows *of his neighbour, or to swell his property by the pro- 
cesses of compound accumulation, into masses sufficiently large 
to endanger by its possession the security of the state. Still it 
is precisely at the point of ''non alienum laedas’Hhat the law stops 
short ; and we should be glad to know where is the chapter in 
all its mighty volume, which compels the owner of land to turn 
his ground :ntc,au ornamental garden, to furnish his neighbour 
with a prospect ; or forces the proprietor of money to divide its 
produce among the community. But there can be no solid 
ground for distinction between literary and other property. 
Indeed, it is impossible to deny the proposition of the 
authors, in their able petition to the House in 1818 — “That, by 
the common law of this country, and the dec*?8ions p( the high- 
est courts of judicature, as well as bv the principles of natural 
equity, and the analogy of every other species of property, they 
would have bad, if no statute had passed on the subject, an 
exclusive right to the copyright of their several v^Otks, and to 
all the benefit and produce arising from their sale, as every; other 
subject of this kingdom enjoys to all his effects and possessions." 

Nor is this view of the subject, in the slightest degree, irre- 
concileable wuth that grand principle — the promotion of the 
greatest happiness of the whole. Still, it is necessary to guard 
against misunderstanding on the point : for there is no princi- 
ple more susceptible of perversion in the mind of a superficial 
thinker. Thbugh the happiness of the whole, be the end of 
every honest legislator, it is by certain definite means alone, that 
the end is to be attained ; and among these means, not only the 
opinion of those most versed in legislation as a science, but what 
has been well termed the instinctive consent of mankind, have con- 
spired to place in the foremost rank the absolute security to 
each individual of the whole fruit of his labours.* Never can 
it be too thoroughly inapressed on the mind, that legislation is a 
protective and not a forcing process. Strong emergencies may 
undoubtedly arise, to produce the necessity for a temporary de- 
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viation from the accustomed means ; but those who have most 
to lose should take care how they admit them. Sophistry 
itself cannot produce a solitary pretext, founded on the com- 
mon interest of all, for bestowing on the public, at the ^xpircr 
tion of any given period, the productions of an author’s labour 
which would not justify at any correspondent poriod, the for- 
cible dedication to the same public, either of the stock of^the 
fundholder, the produce of the manufacturer, or the soil. of the 
ow'ner of land. To withhold then from the intellectu^ producer, 
that unqualified security for the fruits of his toil, which tfie law 
throws around every grosser species of production, is to betray 
an ignorance of the fundamental principles of legislation ; 
or to exhibit the prepondeiance of mere brute force over the 
clearest demonstrations of science. To withhold it— -and still 
further to impose on these fruits a tax laid on no others — in u 
country, in which other individuals are, tlirough<^h€f medium of 
monopolies, privileged to practise a licensed extortion on the 
public — is to set all moral justice at defiance — to give the lie to 
every principle, on which the social union of man is main- 
tained. 

Assuming however the interests of the community thus explain- 
ed to be the legitimate object of the legislator's attention, we 
presume those interests, with respect to mental production, must 
consist in the attainment of the greatest quantity of the best 
quality, and at the lowest price. Let us proceed, then, to in- 
quire, ho\v far the condition of law we have described, contains 
a security *for the greatest promotion of these interests. 

And first,* with respect to production, let us ascertain the 
motives, in order that we may see the extent to which legislation 
is capable of being made to bear upon them. 

These, it appears to us, may be reduced to four simple ele- 
ments — the pure pleasure of the act of composition— the de- 
sire to propagate opinions, either from attachment to them, 
the impulse of benevolence, or other similar influences — an ap- 
petite tor apjdause, and the prospect of direct gain. Lord Cam- 
<len, indeed, would have reduced all to one ; but his vapid decla- 
mation, that Glory alone is the reward of science, and those 
who deserve it, scorn all meaner views,” has been ably expqsed 
by Mr. Maugham. 

^ Different men, possess different pri»pensities and feefings. The 
objection supposes all men alike, and that they arc alone influenced 
by the predominant passion of ambition. It is an objection, founded 
in utter ignorance of human nature. A very large class certainly are 
desirous of renowm, But there .are other classes besides the ambitious. 
Many men love their pareuts^i wives, children, and kindred, and ttj 
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that intense degree, tiiat they will exert their powers more eminently 
for them, than for the empty buzz of strangers/or of distant posterity. 
Do these lawyer-like reasoners suppose, that all men of warm affec- 
tions a&e deficient in ingenuity, and that ,, the stern and cold man of 
ambition, is the only inheritor of genius and greatness ? Now a man 
of this kindly^ nature, may care but little for ^giiin,' so far as he 
IS personally concerned ) but, for the sake of those who are dearer to 
him even than ' glory,’ he may bestow more labour than the mere 
ambitious man.”* — p. 186. ^ 

* ** It is any thing but philosophical to talk of men, in general, as 
exerting 'themselves disinierestedhj, and ' scorning all mean views.’ 
Small must be the knowledge of Iiuuiaii nature, which ventures upon 
such dedamation. There^-are mtMi of the strictest integrity, who far 
surpass tlie generous and the ambitious in acts of justice, and yet are 
influenced by motives of gain. Are all men who desire to be paid 
for the services they perform, ‘ mean V ” 

^ Antlux^s jye not a peculiar race of men — able to live on the 
air, ' glory-crammed.’ Neither we suspect” — and this would have 
been a desiderate thrust — ** were those who reasoned with such lofti- 
ness, able to live on the renown, either of framing or administering 
the laws with impartiality.” ’ — p. 187. 

Indeed, Lord Camden is a little unfortunate in his illustration, 
for notwithstanding his bombast about R^lilton, he tells us, 
that when the bookseller offered him the. five guineas, He did 
not refuse it.” 

^ Fortunately for the world, the circumstances of theiir authors 
left full sway to the operation of the motives which gave birth 
to the ‘'Novum Orgaiuun,” and the Wealth of Nations.” But 
how many are there with whom, but for the prospect of gain, it 
vvculd be even culpable not to repress tlie motives which might 
urcre them to literary composition ; nor is it to be forgotten that 
when “ success and miscarriage” had become “ empty sounds” 
it was the pinch of poverty which carried Johnson through a 
task in which he feelingly describes himself as left "with 
little assistance of the learned, and without any patronage of the 
great; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or under the 
shelter of academic bowers, but amid inconvenience and dis- 
traction, in sickness and in sorrow.”* Of these four elements, 
it is probably seldom that any one ever exists in the mind in a 
singie state, constituting the single motive to its operation. But 
it is m^anifestfy with the last alone,— the prospect of gain— that 
it is withih the province of the legislator to interfere. 

Of course it is to protection, legislation must be confined, and 
be the species of production what it may, to c€trry encourage- 
ment to the producer to the utmost. " llfaut prolonger I* idie 
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de sa sHrete dans toute Id perspective am sort imagination est capa^ 
hie de mesurerr^ * l^ut with the prodfuctioqs of the mind, (except 
of Course for works of an avowedly transito»,y interest,) Jjiere is, 
through ^11 time, no poiht at which foresight can fix the limit ftf 
duration. The very phrase — the form of words in which truth is 
enshrined, maybe as eternal as truth itself; — work! of philosophy 
— of history and of science — may survive even the country whicli 
gave birth to them *, and the page which breathes 

The still sad music of humanity,” 

• 

last as long as humanity exists to listen. Nor is this a calcu- 
lation beyond the cojisideration of the legislator, ^iis protec- 
tion ceases to Operate, ns a stimulus to production, at the point 
only, at whicli the producer does not look forward to requiring 
it. Yet, so much is there of romance in man, and^iu his intel- 
lectual productions especially, so apt is that rrfrnaiice to exag- 
gerate their durability^ that if every author do not, in the pro- 
ductions of his pen, behold, with Horace, a monument capable of 
setting at defiance 

<< — j — Innumerabilis 

Anno/uni series et fuga temponmi,*’ 

most shrink from contenipJating the period at which their lucu- 
brations will perish. Even at the veiy least, then, a desire will 
be felt, that protection be prolonged to some remote distance. 
But as this distance can never be accurately measured, nothing 
short of a perpetuity will be certain of embracing it, while the 
establishment of a perpeEuity is obviously the most simple 
mode of answering the end. It is true it is often — per- 
haps oftener than by retaining the farming of the work in his 
own hands, that the practical means by which the gain is 
realized, is by admitting a publisher into a proprietorship in 
that farming, or in an absolute sale to him ol tKe coj)ynght ; 
and many is the author, whose vanity is wonderfully sobered 
down by his publisher’s ofter. Still it must bo remembered, 
that offer is likely to be increased by every circumstance capa- 
ble of enhancing the value of the property ; and even with jiub- 
lishers, we believe a jireference for a perpetuity oyer any, ^yeii 
the longest term of years, will not be witfiout its operation. 
Though we suspect his calculation is a little exaggerated we 
might quote in illustration of the principle in reference, 
both to authors and publishers, the fact mentimied by Mr, 
Maugham in allusion to another closely trenching upon it. 

» Train* de L«gislaHon, tom. 1. p. 1/5. 
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^ For all ordinary purposes, to the great bulk of mankind, long 
leasehold property is really as useful as freehold; und endures as long 
as tile lives of any, for^vhoin they feel an interest, yet we may peir- 
ceive, tltfet such is not the general feeling, for the price in the market 
is exceedingly different : men are content with about three per cent., 
when it is insured to them in perpetuity, but they expect seven or 
eight in the other case, though it may last out three generations.’ 
-^i). 194*. 

We must be careful, however, not to overstate the operation 
of these principles. By far tlie larger part of the motive to 
produce, will be the prospect of a return within that limited 
period, to which the speculations of men are ordinarily con- 
fined, and it remains, therefore, to be seen, to what extent the 
existing period of jiroprietorship affords a range, sufficient for 
tlie lealization of this return. But here a difficulty meets us on 
tlie threshold ; rnd it is no other than to determine what is that 
period of speculation ; and it is much more easy to say wliat is 
not, than what is its boundary. It may safely be pro- 
nounced that a term of twenty-eight years, even with the 
contingent super-addition of the residue oi the author’s life, falls 
far short of it ; and we think we should be cOQsiderably within 
the mark, were we to fix fifty years from the death of the ori- 
ginal speculator, as an average term. Those not conversant 
with the disposition of property, have no idea to what remote 
distances Englishmen, at all events, are in the habit pf carry- 
ing tlieir provisions. Let us, then, adopt this as a guide, though 
not a very accurate one, for our calculations, ^ 

Making allowances, then, for the infinite variety, both of the 
subject and merit of the productions of the mind, we apprehend, 
that all may be ranged under the two great classifications, — 
works (whatever be their intention) addressed to the tastes, pas- 
sions, and existing circumstances of the age, and those adapted 
to all the fluctuations of society. The first are produced 
principally to* satisfy an appetite ever craving for novelties and 
excitement. They soon “ play tlieir part,” and rapidly disap- 
pear. Accordingly, Mr. Murray, who is, perhaps, the largest 
publisher of the lighter literature of the day, being asked by 
the committee of 1818, In tr&iting with an author for the 
purchase of , copyright, shoidd you give more for the twenty- 
eight yeai;s, now absolutely extended to authors, than you 
would for his copyright of fourteen years as formerly V* An- 
sw ers> ''Ido not think that I should ; generally speaking, there are 
very few books w'ho>se reputation lasts beyond fourteen years, 
so ns to vender them a valuable property after that period,^’ 

Works of this class, ar^ necessarily brought out in greater 
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abundance than any other ; and contribute most largely to 
swell the bills df ftiortality o^ihe proles sine matre creatce^ Ijhus 
Mr. Murray — Perhaps 1 should say, that t,he average ^ould be 
about one in the hundred, that would be likely to retain a?iy 
value of *copyright after the first fourteen years had expired 
whilst Mr. Baldwin, who is a publisher of moref serious works, 
seemed inclined to rate the proportion at only one third.f . It 
probably, however, that in the ardent desire for information, 
which is now so rapidly springing up, this dispi^ portion has 
considerably diminished. ^We might mentfon asa*|)roof, the 
vast increase which has taken place in works connected with 
the science of Political Economy. Notwithstanding the great 
merit of that splendid work — the depth of its views — the 
amount of its information— and the novelty and importance of 
its subject, the Wealth of Nations” only got through two tardy 
editions in eight years, and continued for a loflg Time, almost 
the only work in that science. Within these last few years, 
we have not only had a host of talented writers on the subject, 
but have at this moment four purely elementary treatises, beside 
the French authors. 

But, whatever alteration may have taken place in its propor- 
tion to the rest of our literature, it is probable that, in point of 
duration, the lighter partcemains just where it did, and the pre ^ 
sent term of copyright is accordingly already extended beyond 
the period in which that is likely to be much affected. 

With regard to the second classification, we have no data 
quite so precise, though we are far from having none. It will 
be necessjfry, however, that we should here again discriminate 
between those standard works, which at the period of publica- 
tion are in sufficient request to receive an extensive and present 
sale, and those in which the demand is so small, that it is in the 
lei^th of its continuance alone, that profit can be sought. 

The encouragement to the production of the fai’iner involved 
in protection just as well as to that of the latter, will be pro- 
portionate to the remoteness to which protection is carried ; 
but then there are degrees in encouragement, and that which 
may be essential to the very existence of one, may be only 
auxiliary to the other. — Thu#'with respect to^the former, tly^ugh 
protection did not embrace the whole period ol return, to which 
calculation was capable of reaching, it might yet embface^a term, 
within which, by the rapidity of circulation, sufficient profit 
could be made to operate as a motive to producer; and this iip. 
to a certain point there can be little doubt the existing time 
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does embrace. The ftumber of works of this class which daily 
issue from the press, and what is still more Ihe circumstance, 
that sOf^uiany of thfin go through numerous editions in a com- 
piUatively short space of time sufHcieifitly establish the fact. 
(Jllerior protection would increase their number, and* improve 
iheir quality ; still protection would be simply auxiliary. 

But we believe that which is only auxiliary with one class of 
standard w^orks, is in strict reality essential to the exisjtence of 
the otlter,— 'We mean of course on an adequate scale. No man, 
when profit is the object, would turn his attention to any thing 
but that which would procure him the most, yet Mr, Murray 
being interrogated by the committee of 1818 — 

' You have stated that the demand of books, and ‘the eonsequent 
remuneration to authors, is in many iiistanccs grater than it ever 
was. The committee would ask you whether you think that the remu- 
neration for sucif works as would demand many y«ars to compose, 
and of wliich the sale coukl not !)e rapid, has increased in any degree 
wliatever ? Answer, — As far as my own expcriencc'gocs, 1 fear not.’ 

Now the compilation of far the larger portion of books of the 
class to which we are alluding, is attended with prodigious 
lahour and almost incalculable expense. 

Mt is not easy/ says Mr, Maugham, ‘ to estimate the labour and 
expense of a work of superior utility and. importance. It demands a 
‘degree of research and care which can scarcely be bestowed whilst the 
Jaw continues in its j)rcseiit ‘^tate. Besides the works which are costly 
ill tlieir embellishinents, the scicntilic and literary labour which many 
of them demand, can only be encountered where there is no appre- 
hension of restraint. I'hus in works of great Iiistorical scope — the 
investigation of anciLMit as well as modern manuscripts and records — 
of scarce documents, ill-digested and repulsive works — of conflicting 
evidence — all these demand not only great judgment and accuracy 
in the winnow ing of large masses of materials, hut superior skill in 
adopting the best arrangement, and selecting the most appropriate 
language and illustration — and without the devotion of much time 
and leisure, the greatest talents cannot execute the w'ork in a manner 
proportioned to its magnitude and importance. 

^ Again, in works of a philosophic and scientific character, — should 
they comprise subjects of striking originality, the invention of a new 
system — the task of experiment and induction may require a still 
w idei^range of exertion and longer eontiruicd perseverance, which it 
is vain to suppose will be often befetowed without superior recom- 
pense.’— p p,"' 102 — 

Of the degree of labour, we may quote as a specimen, Taylor’s 
Hebrew ConebrdAnce, which was fifteen years in its composition; 
and the philologicat work referred to by Johnson, iit wnich the 
French critics (and labour in books is not lighter in England than 
in France) were engaged for fifty yetirs. As to expense, Mr. 
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Lysons, when asked whether the researches preparatory to the 
publication of his^Roman Pavements were not very expensive, 
replies “ Certainly, very expensive. Whcft I mentioned the ex- 
pense of ^6^.6000 which it costme, Ididnotpuldown my travelling 
expenses; nor the expense of employing labourers for a year to- 
gether in the same place, which alone would amcyiiit to a large 
sum.'' Mr. Longman stated* that Rees's Encyclopaedia, when 
only ^wo thirds were completed, had literally cost* the 
proprietors no less than two hundred thousanigl pounds.* 
On a large proportion then of the wholes class of. st?indard 
works, and in its second division most especially, the remune- 
rating price must be extremely high, \vhile purchasers diminish 
pretty much in^the raftio of the price. It is impossible, therefoie, 
that this division can come into circulation at any other than an 
excessively tardy pace ; and though with the tortoise in the 
fable, steadiness may ultimately make up for want ef swiftness, 
with the tortoise also, some time there must be. 

The standard works would be ])vinicipally affected by the 
duration of copyright, and of course by the class of which 
the sale is the slowest, would alteration be most severely felt. 
Now it appears Juhatthe copyrights of Johnstone the bookseller, 
which previously to the decision to which we have alluded were 
valued at between eii^ht apd nine thousand pounds, were by that 
very decision depreciated one fourth.t And the committee of * 
1818 say in their report, that some such depreciation had oc- 
curred in numerous instances whicli had come within their ob- 
servation. 

We have proof even mOre direct than tliis, in the common 
experience of the trade, and the fate which works of this descrip- 
tion have actually encountered. Mr. Davis, the bookseller, 
being asked in the committee of 1813, in reference to works of 
solid literature, “ Is that the most successful part of your trade 
replies "" Uiifortuuately not; generally speaking, the best books 
are the least profitable.” [p. 27.] In 1818, Mr! Taylor (than 
>yhom it would be diflicult to find a more competent authority) 
states before the committee, I think that all the most import- 
ant works which furnish the materials for the advancement of 
the sciences, are those by which the least is gained, or I should 
say rather, the most is lost by those who iitidertake thenf.” [p. 
24.] And again in allusion to the possibility of getting' a Cor- 
pus Scriptorum Rerum Anglicanum, he observcs-~‘T^robably we 
might labour many years to get subscribers enough to cover the 
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cost.” [p. 25.] The, produce of the whole sale of the ^'Scrip-^ 
tores Logarithmici” ot baron Maseres, a collection of very valu- 
able nuithematical tracts, reprinted at his expense, literally did 
iiQt, for" some time "after publication, fqr aught we know have 
not to this hour, paid the expense of the presentation copies. 

In Germany, copyright is perpetual, and it is to that very 
circumstance "that the writer of tlie article on copyright in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, attributes i^, that 
there are there more works of lasting use, than in any country 
in Europe, Compare their works,” says he, in statistics>or 
geogTaphy, with those of France, England or Italy, and we shall 
be surprised at their superior research, and their careful exainina* 
tioii of the necessary documents.” In France, eppy right is as 
yet limited to ten years from the death of the author, with a 
contingent extension to his widow for life, and to children for 
twenty years, frrvrn the death of the survivor. And, accordingly, 
in drawing the contrast between Germany and France, Mr. 
Maugham asks — 

^ Does the perpetuity of German copyright render the writers of 
that country less original or profound than those of France ? Does it 
tend to a superficial manner of writing ? No ! we believe there are 
of late years more great and original works of enduring excellence 
published by the German press, than by that of any other country;*— •p. 16. 

It will be observed, that in France this comparatively con- 
tracted proprietorship is far more prolonged than our own; yet 
even this has been felt by the nation, as a restraint upon its 
rising intellect ; and, at the close of the year 1825, axommission 
was appointed by the legislatum to review the whole state of 
the law of literary property. The commissioners recognised 
the principle of perpetuity, but in consequence of an objection 
which presented itself in the dilBculty of ascertaining when an 
abandonment of the right had taken place (which in the absence 
of their information on the point, we confess we do not feel) their 
labours ultimately terminated with a recommendation to establish 
fifty years from the death of the author, as the period of pro- 
prietorship.*^ A draft of the law to that effect, accompanied 
the report; but we believe the pressure of other matters has yet 
prevented its presentation to the consideration of the Chamber. 

What would be the least requisite extension to the present 
terra, to change this position of discouragement, it is impossible 
exactly to determine. Were we to fix an arbitrary period, we 
certainly should not take a shorter one than that wnich we have 
assumed, as the limit to ordinary speculation, namely, fifty years 
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from the death of the ^author— and for Jhis, we have tlie 
sanction of the French commission. 

We have then ascertained the extent lonvhicli the existiitg 
state of the law aifordg encouragement to* production/ We 
have seen/that in no instance does it embrace the sentiment, or 
the calculation of the remote chances which forni part of the 
motive to produce : that with this exception, it anords all the 
enc(Tur^ement necessary for the ephemeral works of the day. 
That with* respect to works of more solid learning, i^ yields to 
one class a considerable, though not a complete encours^emerit ; 
to the other, only a small pn^portion or none. That while a term 
of fifty years from the death of tlie au^lior, may reasonably be 
supposed essenl^al to the latter, it would be a valuable auxiliary 
to the former ; but that with reference to the whole, the esta- 
blishment of a perpetuity is the only means to secure all the 
motives to productions to which legislation properly be 
made available. 

It is necessary that we here notice two objections which have 
been made to a perpetuity ; though we notice them rather from 
the solemnity with which they have been put forward, than 
from any intrinsic; title to respect. 

To establish an exclusive and perpetual property in a work, 
it is said, is to erect a dangjerous power — 1st, in the proprietor, 
in enabling him to suppress valuable works ; 2nd, in the govern- 
ment, in affording it the opportunity of keeping out of circula- 
tion, every book capable of opening tlie eyes of the people to 
their own misrule. 

Now with reference to >lie first, we would observe, that in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, nay, in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand, when a man has once composed 
a w^ork, every motive, save his printer’s bill, conspires to make 
him publish ; and having published, if it be sought after, to keep 
it in circulation. If it be not sought after, we presume, little 
harm will be done by the proprietor’s having the power of 
ranging along his own library shelves, for his own private peru- 
sal, and that of his rising generation,” the^ few hundred 
impressions which may hang on his hands. The Laureate, 
indeed, having in the days of his darkness, composed a satirical 
poem, which, by the grace of God, and the.simshine of ri>yal 
favour, he subsecjuently discovered to be seditiou^ made an 
unsuccessful effort to reclaim the same. But thou^i the one 
sinner who repenteth be better than the ninety and nine who 
went not astray, we suspect that small is even the number of 
sinners, whose penitence would thus induce them to wipe out 
the stains of their guilt j aijjd H fortiori^ we cannot conceive why ^ 
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the ninety and nin^ should hesitate tq. allow their good works 
“ to shine before men.” •« • 

*The other objection is, if possible, still more wild. The 
legislature posse^es means pretty ^mple for the purposes 
of corruption. But if they were once to set out with the 
principle of ^buying off all attacjks upon them, on every sound 
principle of economical science, the increase of the fund devoted 
to the^purchase of labour would goon calling new labourers into 
existence, •^intil at last the interest of the national "debt, nay 
the principal itsdf, would not be sufficient for the purchase. 
Fortunately, after a long schooling, 'governments have at length 
learnt the«salutary lesscyn taught them by lord St. Alban's, that 
“ a forbidden writing is a spark of truth that^ flies up in the 
faces of those who seek to tread it out.” The fact is, both 
objections, though differing in degree, are in principle equally 
objections to the most limited period of proprietorship, and 
the short answer consequently is, that, in the experience of a 
twenty-eight years term, no such mischief has in reality been 
produced. Of Cowper's poems, there were on sale at one time, 
and that before the expiration of the copyright, no less than 
five editions. , 

Having then ascertained the extension 6f lime most con* 
ducive to production, let us on ^he ^)ther hand, examine 
how far the same extension would operate upon price. Ob- 
viously price could only be effected in the ratio in which ex- 
tension would embrace the duration of the books themselves. 
Any protraction, therefore, of the existing term i^ould have on 
the geat majority of the first classification of works no effect 
whatever ; and these, we have seen, form by far the largest pro- 
}X)rtion of all that issues from the press — The importance of the 
smaller proportion nevertheless amply makes up for their want 
of number, — But what are the circumstances by which the price 
of books is regulated ? 

Of the eleihents of price it will here be sufficient to treat of 
the author’s remuneration. — Now, in all other productions of 
man's labour the remunerating price is that which will return 
the ordinary profits on capital. For mental productions there 
is no such universal standard ; and the amount paid to the pro- 
duce* is simply adjusted by the measure of his demand on the 
one ha^ld, gnd of that of the public on the other. And this will 
be equally true whether he take on himself the risk of the work, 
or it be brou^t to market by a publisher, as the competition of 
publishers will insure to the author all the amount which it is 
calculated the public will submit to — less profits on the pub- 
lisher’s capital, including an allowance for the chances of the 
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work^8 not succeeding. »But in the exact tratio in which the 
sale of copies is niuWplied, will the price necessary to produce 
this sum decrease. — The larger, therefore, the extension of tKe 
term within which profit be made by sale/ the smallerls the* 
price at wKich a book can be sold. Supposing nothing short of 
one thousand pounds, or an s^nnuity to that valije, for some 
Jogg^ or shorter period, would be sufficient to induce an indivi- 
duaitorcopipose a work of which the public stood in need, find 
that it was calculated the book would continue saleable for 
twenty years, and at an equal rate. — If ten sJiillings were the 
price necessary to yield the requisite return under a restricted 
ownership of ten years (making allowances for calculations as 
to interest, &c.)> it is plain that if the time were extended to 
twenty years the book might be sold at five shillings. Nor is 
this all ; the longer the term the greater will be the opportunity 
of retrieving the mischief of miscalculation. Sjjppose on the 
other hand the public preferred to place their gain in quality, 
and were accordingly willing to give the author the benefit of 
the prolonged circulation — “ It is obvious,’’ as is observed by Mr. 
Maugham, that if the period were extended, a higher remune- 
ration might be afforded for works of superior importance on 
account of the enddrin^ nature of the property in them. The 
profit it is true might not b^ rapid, but its unlimited continuance 
would generally in the result compensate for the advance of a 
larger "amount of capital.”* [p. 194.] Swift may have looked 
upon Prince Posterity as a character very deserving his considera- 
tion : but it is not in every man’s eyes that lie is a potentate of 
so much importance ; and wef must remember, therefore, the more 
we curtail the ])eriod of proprietorship, the more we impoverish 
ourselves to enrich his highness. — It is idle to conclude from the 
circumstance that, if there were no proprietorship lo make the 
amount paid to an author an element of price, the shorter the 
time of ownership the sooner could the book be sold for the 
mere expense of printing ; since in either event, as far as gain 
entered into the motive to produce, there would have been, pro 
tanto, no production. — And such is literally the fact with that 
class of works to which, as we have seen, the contraction of the 
present term, conduces so materially lo keep out of existence. — 
The argument could be applicable only feo works already 
in existence, and of those by far the larger portion hqye now no 

• It may be necessary here to guard against misinterpretation. We do 
not mean to say that were we to double the time, we sliftiild get every 
l)pok eitlier exactly at half the price or twice as good. Of course there 
are modifying circumstances which it is not necessary here to allude to. 
We arc only endeavouring to ilhistrtite the principle. 
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longer any owners to claim the benefit of the extension, or the 
ownership is gradually wearing out. ’ • • 

Blit though the price paid by the public has no other limit than 
.the ufgency of thfeir demand, the samp principle of competition, 
which, in the market of common commodities, prevents the price 
from ranging above tlje point of average profit, does, with the pro- 
ductions which enter the literary market, insure a satisfaction to 
that cfpmand at the lowest price which presents an adequate temp- 
tation to pe:oduce, and that even though the copyright be in the 
posseasion of a publishing or bookselling capitalist. People, there-^ 
fore, when they attribute to copyright the dangers of a monopoly 
price, reason on the assuKiption of an analogy which has not the most 
remote existence. It is a part of the prCgressiye scheme of the 
human mind that truth should unfold herself, not in sudden 
bursts, but in a gradual train of development. The few scat- 
tered thoughts^ of one age are combined, improved on, and ex- 
tended, in the next ; and these again in their turn, embodied in 
the maturer wisdom of the age which succeeds. — Still each treads 
closely on the heels of the other : and in our own, particularly, 
we see science, philosophy, morals — every thing, in short, on 
which mind can exercise itself, making theinqst rapid advances. 
There is consequently scarcely a department' of our literature for 
which every year, does not bring foirth iSome new book to swell 
the formidable competition which will in all likelihood have 
antecedently existed among the works which illustrate it ; and, 
formidable indeed must be the effect of a competition, many of 
the competitors in which not only care not for gain, but are 
satisfied to lose , — I have printed,’ ''says Mr. Taylor, works for 
a number of learned men, some of whom have been contented, to 
lose on the sale of the whole impression; to go to press with the 
work, when they were sure, if that impression all sold, they 
M^ould not be paid the money they must expend, or with a 
conviction that they would only just be paid,”* True it is, 
the great globe itself” may dissolve ere another Shakspeare 
shall arise to rival the last ; and, though new Shakspeares, 
Miltons, Shelleys, Byrons, were to spring up, the result might 
be rather to w^het still more strongly the public appetite for the 
works of each, than to supplant any one of them — But the 
laws of nature must be reversed before these splendid phe- 
nomena C8^n be of any thing but the rarest appearance. — The in- 
finite majority of all that is published is no more than the re- 
sult of the patient persevering exercise of powers common to 
most men, —It is by his industry rather than his genius that man 
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advances in his intellectual career, and his relation with the 
moral wwld diiferd But little from his condition with respect to 
the physical — ''In labour alone shalt thou 'eat of the fruits of 
the earth.” i 

Were then the genius of Monopoly ever so exorbitant it might 
be assumed from antecedent reasoning that he would not have 
pow er to do much mischief. — But we are not thrown bjick 
upon^^xcplation. There is good evidence, ** taken befoi^e the 
committees” of 1813 and 1818, that the reading public’' is a 
very hard customer to deal witli. • • 

Mr. Longman.— If a book were price Jive guineas, £5. IO5. 0- 
would be an awkward price, other prices would be still more awk- 
ward 5 but in fixiflg tlie price of a book, a small sum icill sometimes 
determine the sale of a book, which shall vary more than that small sum 
shall appear precisely to call for,^* ^ 

Mr. Baldwin. — Is it usual for books to be publishdl at any other 
price than even shillings or sixpences ? — It is not. 

" Then you could not put on a shilling or two upon the price of a 
certain amount, with propriety? — It could not he done. 

Do you think that where the publishing price of a book was half 
a guinea, the addifio/i of fnl. would materially affect its sale ?— In 
ma7iy instances it tcould affect the sale, but not very generally in that 
proportion.” * 

Would the difference between 2U. and 22s. upon the price of a 
book affect the sale ?— Twenty-two shillings is an awkward price ; 
we should be induced to say 2ls, even if the just demand was 22s.'' In 
this particular emergency he has however a good way of getting out of 
Ids dilemma, for he adds : — f*robably wc should get up to 24s. 

Mr. Murray. — Would the addition of Is. to 20s, distributed over 
a number of volumes of the work, deter a single purchaser r — I am 
confident that it would be a very great hurt to the sale of the whole 
work, for a guinea is a peculiar sum, which often deters purchasers. 

Would the addition of a shilling to the price of a book, supposing 
it to be 43s, 44s, or 45s, deter a single purchaser ? — Tfie Committee 
must be aware that the bookseller naturally puts the highest price 
upon his book, taking care not to diminish its chance of sale. In an 
edition of that sort, I should conceive it hurtful to my interest, and 
would deter purchasers, if I charged more than I thought the book 
would /airfy 6ear.” , , 

Mr. Murray moreover seems pretty well alive to tbe advan- 
tages of an author's not setting too low a price on his labours, 
for he afterwards observes : — “ I should take care, Jiowever, not 
to put too low a price on the book, so as not to depreciate the in- 
trinsic merit of it in the estimation of the public, which a higher 
price would indicate — I slv^iiid take care to avoid that.”—' 
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We presume the narrowness of the piesent term has no pecu- 
liar tendency to improve the public in critidishi. 

Thjs it will be remembered takes place even under the exist- 
ing condition of the law. — But the fact is that very condition 
gives birth to practices for evading its consequences which 
literally to s-ome extent shut out the public from the natural 
benefits of competition. — The first is thus described by M*\ 
Maugham : , " ‘ " 

^ TJie proprietor of the co])yright prior to its expiration takes care 
to prepare a new edition with oand though the original work 
becomes common property, the notes are protected on the ground of 
their consfituting an ori^nal composition. 'l\y a sort of Combination 
also amongst the principal booksellers, these renewed editions with 
notes,*' receive a preference over others.* — p. 191. 

The othf r is a sale effectc^ towards the end of the twenty- 
eight years among the booksellers themselves, the purport of 
which is to interest the trade at large in the preservation of the 
property. The work intended to be sold is put uj) at a book- 
sellers auction in shares generally sixteenth or thirty-second 
shares, and disposed of among a number of different purchasers, 
who all thus become interested in supporting each other and in 
discouraging the sale of rival editions, in this manner the pro- 
perty in Cowper’s poems sold in r812 for four thousand one 
hundred and sixty ])uunds.* 

Though in the question of price, we have hitherto been only 
looking at the remuneration paid to the author, we must not over- 
look that which, in all costly woiks, and those of which small 
impressions are printed, must inevitably operate most mate- 
rially to its enlianecment,— we mean the library tax.f But, 
a tax, however large, may be justified by its ends ; and Mr. 
Christian, wlio is the great champion of the libraries, describes 
the one in question — but an equitable tax upon the republic 
of learning for the benefit of learning itself.” j: With deference 
to the learned professor of law, whatever might have been the 
case had the government of learning been a limited monarchy, 
his principles of an equitable taxation, are not a wit applicable 


* ArticlcC’opyrigljt in the Supplement to the KncyclopjediaBritannica. 
t On Miirpliy's Arabian Aiithpiitics of Spain (with the exception of the 
few liifes ofi descriptive letter press which subjected it to the ta.x), a work 
pureh/ of plates^ the tat, at the publishing* price would have amounted to 

four hundred and forty guineas ! (*) Kx uno disce — not omnes — but a 

great many. 

X Vindication of the right of the Universities, p. 12. 

(*) Petition of Messrs. Cadell & 0o.,the publishers of the work. 
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to republics. His expression is a little vagde ; but he means to 
say, that to depbslf books in a certain number of quasi-public 
libraries would, as Mr. Maugham has put it-;- ^ 

be beneficial to literatuVe in affording to men of literary talents* 
and industry the means of, information, and enabling them to 
accomplish works of the highest merit and ability’. ^ 

"^Wtg^the equity of the tax, we have previously given our Own 
opinions. • We cannot, however, resist subjoining answers 
given to it by Mr. Maugham. . , • 

^ This is too barefaced an excuse for injustice j it is robbing Peter 
— not to pay Paul — but to enable him dishonestly to Kve at the 
expense of Peter. The Aien of "'literary talents and industry,” who 
hove accomplished works of merit and ability, are to be deprived of 
their profit, where any exists, in order tluit others may avail them- 
selves of the results of their mi\yxstvy gratuitously — p.^l9Jk 

But to what extent do the means accomplish the end ? 
Analysis is necessary to every department of this question ; and 
here again we must draw the distinction between w'orks of com- 
mon circulation, and those which are of a rare and expensive 
character. To tl^e individuals who happen to reside in the 
neighbourhood of the libraries, and have ready access to them, 
it might undoubtedly bb an^advantage to have even the former 
deposited there ; but we do not think it is found in practice to 
be a benefit of which such individuals care to avail themselves 
much. Even if they did, the personal convenienceof afew — a very 
few lay individuals is little to the point ; and, as far as authors 
are concerned, of those w\\6 make a prospective engagement 
with a publisher, it is generally part of their bargain that they 
should be furnished with the books they require in the course 
of their labours. Thus it is. that the Rev. T. K. Dibdin, who has 
had some experience in the matter of authorship, stated before 
the committee of 1813— ‘‘ the works delivered in public libra- 
ries, as far as I can judge, are very little consulted*” — and in 
this he was completely confirmed by Mr. Lysonsj, who is an 
author even of expensive works. 

' The committee wish to know whether the far greater value of pub- 
lic libraries does not consist in the manuscripts which they contain ? 
— Certainly. 

' And whether the next part of the value of such libraries to authors 
does not consist in rare old books which are not easy to be had iu 
other places ? — Certainly. . . » 

' And whether it be at all common in the public libraries of this coun- 


* Minutej o^vidence, p. 25. 
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try for men of letterss and for many writers of important works to be 
epga^ed in reading books in such public as materials for 

their compositions ?— should conceive that it is very seldom the case, 
,, except an author hUs occasion to make r^;terence to books of rarity.’* 

We are not, however, attempting to deny that there are great 
and numerous advantages to a ^country involved in the posses- 
sion of libraries which would be the depositories of every sj)ecj^ 
of literature; and most sincerely should we rejoic^ see a 
national library established in "each metropolis of the three 
king^oihs. But? then such librjiries should be public in 
real verity, and not possessed of that mongrel sort of publicity 
which chAracterizes the^reater part — perhaps the whole —of those 
for which this tax is now levied ; and should he imbued with 
as much of the chjPir^cter of circulating libraries as it would be 
possible to give them. As to tlie books themselves, however, 
we most cbrdiUly agree with Mr. Lysons, that — '' the manner in 
which these libraries should acquire them is quite another thing.’' 
— Of course there can be but one honest way, and that is 
by means of a national taxation. 

There is abundant evidence to prove that the existing mode 
of taxation, even though it attained its specific object, pro- 
duces a mischief for which, we apprehend, success in the other 
matter could scarcely atone. o * 

‘ I have known cases,’ says Mr. Taylor, ‘ where authors were willing 
to publish important works, the sale of which would just repay them ; 
but they said they could not afibrd to lose the eleven copies, and their 
works have appeared to me of the greatest importance for the 
advancement of knowledge, 

*• Mr. Longman. — Are there not many works which possess consider- 
able literary reputation, of which only small impressions are taken ? — • 
Certainly. If the profit of eleven copies was taken from those works, 
would it not tend to discourage the publication of many such works ? — 
I have no doubt that it would. 

^ T. Platt, Esq. — According to your experience in the publication of 
this work of Dr. Sibthorp (a valuable botanical work) do you not 
conceive that the gratuitous delivery of eleven copies would render 
any work of magnitude entirely impossible to be published by any 
individual with expectation of covering his expenses? — Yes, I do 
verily believe it ; a work of that value 1 should consider it impossible 
to publish, The right of exacting eleven copies appears to me an 
extin^ishsy' upon splendid and expensive works.' f 

Thus much for Mr. Christian’s doctrines of republican taxa- 
tion. With* their exposition, we draw our labours to a close; 


• Minutes of Evidence, p. 52. 1818. 

t Minutes of Evidence in the two’€<ynmittee3 of 18J3, and 1818. 
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though not, we think, without having shewh, that if the practice 
of even-handed juiifoce towards all its members be a wholesome 
principle of action for a state, — if it be conducive to well- 
being to encourage tha intellectual labour to the utmost, io 
enrich it with the precious fruits of his industry, and to place 
those fruits most within the reach of all — then afe our laws of 
'-ILt.em^ property at variance with the best interests of the com- 
mumrjs. It was observed by one who had studied mankind 
deeply — “ Revolutions of ages do not oft recover the lo^s of a 
rejected truth, for the wapt of which wholS nationS fare the 
worse,’' — and fortunate would it have been, if on the many occa- 
sions on which this question has beA before the legislature, 
that truth had oiot sat so lightly on it. Whether our legislators 
vvill again have the opportunity of displaying any increased con- 
viction of its reality, we have no means of telling ; but there are 
at least a few of them who have their country’s-A^ellare at heart, 
and surely they could not engage in a more important undertak- 
ing, one in which success would yield to them, if not more 
splendid, at least more cheering results, than that of seeking to 
remodel laws, which so deeply affect the interests of literature, 
on the footing most conducive to the advancement of knowledge. 
Let them not be disheartened by the want of success which 
marked the attempt in 1 S 18 . Condorcet has well observed, 

Le hasard des evencmens viendra troubler sans cesse la 
marche lente mais regulicre de la nature, la retarder souvent, 
Taccelerer quelquefois.”* Assuredly '' Lc hasard des evone- 
mens’’ has wdthin this last ten years, wonderfully accelerated 
our own march in the career of civilization : and should success 
therefore not attend the effort to the very uttermost, it is scarcely 
possible that it could altogether fail. 

Though standing as part of the title to our article, we have 
in the course of our discussion , said nothing on the subject of 
mechanical inventions, partly because it would have created an 
inconvenient distraction to our arrangement, and partly because 
we had, in reference to them, comparatively few materials to 
work up. In concluding, however, we can only say that all the 
leading principles by which that which was our more ostensible 
subject is governed, are equally applicable to mechanical inyen- 
tions ; and we trust, that should the question of literary pro- 
perty be again brought before parliament, these will 'not be left 
behind. 


* Esqiiisse de Progr^s des PEsprit Humain, 43. | 
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' A^T. XII.— TAe Mas. No. CXLIX. March 22. 1829. 

In. the Iasi number of the Westminster Review an account was 
given of thg Daily Newspaper Press. In noticing the Weekly 
Press, we shall confine ourselve's to those publications whicu 
beaf tl|,e name of Sunday. P^ers, and to the Literary 
which appe^jr on Saturday. The Sunday Papers now publistied 
are the Atlas, A^lvertiscr, Age, BelFs Messenger, John Bull, 
Catholic Journal, Despatch, Examirpcr, Englishman, Life in Lon- 
don, News^ Observer, Suiiday Times, Sphynx, Spectator, Weekly 
Times, Weekly Free Press, and Weekly Courier. Most of these 
papers have two distinct publications — one on ^Saturday after- 
noon for country circulation, tlie other on Sunday morning ; 
and some have^a third publication on the Monday, with the 
markets of that day. Until lately, we believe all the Sunday 
papers had Saturday and Sunday editions ; but an arbitrary in- 
terference of the Stamp-commissioners, or rather of the Stamp- 
solicitor, has induced the proprietors of some of the papers to dis- 
continue their Sunday edition, unless extraordinary news arrives 
on Saturday evening or Sunday morning. The Stamp-solicitor 
now requires a double duty upon th^ advertisements which ap- 
pear in the two editions ; so that if d weekly paper, bearing the 
date of Sunday, and publishing an edition in the morning of 
that day, sends away any portion on the Saturday night, the 
government receives upon every advertisement a duty of 7s,, 
instead of 3s. ()V/. Now as some ofi the Sunday newspapers of 
even large circulation do not send one eighth part of their num- 
ber into the country on Saturday, and as the transmission of 
any papers on that day is a great accommodation to distant 
readers, there being no post on Sunday, the oppressiveness of 
this regulation will be immediately seen. As it now stands, a 
newspaper containing sixty advertisements must either pay to 
tlie government for permission to add a single line to the edition 
printed on Satur^lay afternoon (and wliat newspaper bearing 
the date of Sunday can succeed if it contain no intelligence of 
a later date than Saturday morning ?) the sum of ten guineas 
weekly, in addition to the ten guineas already paid upon the same 
adverCsements, or confine its publication entirely to one day. 
If, indeed, in this, as in some other countries, where as much 
true religion, but less of the mockery of observance prevails, the 
proprietors of Sunday newspapers could send away their copies 
by the post on Sunday afternoon, there would be no reason for 
their publishing any portion on Sj^turday j but as they have not 
such facility, it is a great hardship bpon them to be compelled 
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to appear on the Sunday with no more news tlian they had on 
the Saturday, or to abandon their Saturday edition altogether. 
This regulation is a great detriment to th© property news- 
paper proprietors, and a great impediment to the enjoyment of 
newspaper-readers. The denial of the services of the Post- 
office on Sunday is in itself algae a great hardship. ’ If there were 
^ on Sunday, intelligence of many hours later date might 
of coi?>se,be spread over the country, than can be forwarded on Sa- 
turday ; and, instead of paying a further tax to government, Sun- 
day newspapers really would appear entitled to «ome remission of 
that which is fixed by law, to counterbalance the inconvenience ; 
but that a newspaper containing one hundred advertisements (and 
there are threei*or four Sunday newspapers .in which the number 
in each is always greater than this) should have a further arbitrary 
imposition laid upon it of nearly twenty pounds, appears nothing 
less than a violation of the rights of property. Fof a portion of the 
evil, ingenuity has provided a remedy. The puritanical regard 
for the sacreclness of the day, which interdicts the ringing of 
a postman’s bell, or the postman’s knock at the door within the 
bills of mortality on a Sunday, does not extend beyond those 
boundaries. Atn distance of ten or eleven miles from the m(3- 
tropolis,the Post-office duty goes on as on other days, without any 
striking demonstrations oh the evil effects of such violations of 
the Sabbath, and letters are sent and received as during the 
other parts of the wedc. If a newspaper proprietor desire to 
send into the country on Sunday a quantity of newspapers — no 
matter how large, he has ogly to forward them by a messenger 
to the first post-offices without the bills of mortality, such as 
Barnet, St. Alban’s, Kingston, 8cc. ; and tliere, at any time before 
8 o’clock in the evening, his papers are taken in, and they are 
on the same evening duly forwarded. But the transmission of 
newspapers in this way is too expensive to be resorted to as an 
ordinary practice. The power of so sending them, however, 
should teach a useful lesson to the authorities who create this 
difficulty, and then tax those who use the only remedy open to 
them of obviating in some degree the inconvenience. 

Of the Sunday newspapers now printed, very few are of 
ancient standing. The oldest, was the Sundviy Monitor, Which 
has at length disappeared, and the next in date is, we bfjlieve, 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger, a paper which has been more 
fortunate than the Sunday Monitor, although it is probably 
much less valuable than it was, when there Ucre so few 
able competitors to contend aajainst. This paper was started by 
Mr. John Bell, a gentleman who has had much to do with news- 
paper speculation. The W^eitly Messenger must at one tini(‘ 
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have had a very extehsive circulation; it is still a very respect- 
ablo, apd probably a profitable paper, but its? profits must have 
been encroached on, since the period when the industry and 
exertion which gave it a name, were almost limited to that one 
establishment. The comparatively trifling risk at "which a 
Sunday newspaper can be set up,^and the success which attends 
some of the speculations in this way, will always bring fresh 
competitors into the field, and compel the conductors of estaW^So* 
papers^ to'*iacur new expenditure, to prevent injury to their 
property by the exertions of their rivals. To set up a daily paper, 
it is necessary to have excellent premises, a good stock in trade 
in the way or types and iiiachinery, and an able corps of editors, 
reporters, 8cc. lii a daily paper, whatever ’may }^e the talent of 
tlie conductors, there must, for a great length of time, be a loss 
of from 100/. to 120/. weekly, if the extraordinary expenditure 
necessary td prepitiate success, be not neglected : a Sunday 
newspaper may be started at a day’s notice, without the outlay 
of one shilling for type, as it can, with no considerable inconve- 
nience, be printed by contract, which could not be done with a 
daily paper, and without an engagement of any kind, to which a 
termination could not be put in a single hour. The actual 
expenditure of a good weekly paper, may be brought within 20/., 
and there have been instances of the returhs yielding, within the 
fust year, a j)rofit of three to four thousand pounds. Such 
instances are indeed rare, but they are of sufficient frequency to 
lure on speculators who begin newspajrers as some men purchase 
a lottery-ticket. The John Bull was one of these extraordinary 
instances of good fortune. This. paper was started during the 
late Queen’s trial, with little more preliminary announcement 
than a few advertisements and a prospectus, copies of which 
were distributed in the streets of the metropolis. So cleverly 
was this prospectus written, that thousands of those to whom it 
was given, fancied that a good sound radical reform newspaper 
was about to make its appearance. The title, too, kept up the 
delusion. The demand for the first number was very great, 
indeed, but sucli was the rage of some of the purchasers, even 
among the newsmen, who do not generally care much about the 
politics of a newspaper, that whole quires of papers were publicly 
burnt. The objedt, however, had been attained ; publicity, 
without wldch no new undertaking can succeed, had been given 
to the John Bull, and in less than a month, the proprietors of that 
])iq)er, not only had no losses to pay, but they are said to have 
shared a handsome profit. Who these proprietors were, has not 
transpired in such a way as to enable us to speak with confidence. 
Whoever they were, they contrbed to keep their own secret. 
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and were content to prefer the profits of tfieir speculation to the 
honour which cduM result from the open assjociationof their na/nes 
with the concern in question. Unfortunately for the interests of 
justice, the law permits the proprietors of newspapers to shelt'er 
themselves from the consequences to which they would be 
exposed, if their names were made public. Before a newspaper 
c^ be started, it is necessary, according to the provisions 'of an 
act’^* parliament, that the name of one proprietqjr, at least, 
should be entered at the Stamp-office, and also the n', 3 ^me« of the 
printer and publisher. Tli^ proprietor so registered, swears to 
the property of the paper being vestc^ in him, and, no further 
inquiry is made. Let us imagine that this registered proprietor, 
is a mere man«of straw, who has no real property in the paper, 
but who may be a person employed as publisher or printer, or 
in some other way, wuth an increased salary by way of compen- 
sation, for the risk that he incurs of imprisonment for the oHence 
of libel. The paper which is so entered at the Stamp-office, 
may contain a hundred libels against private character, and no 
prosecution may be instituted against the nominal offender, 
Irom the lepugnance which is naturally felt against punishing a 
hired agent, when it is impossible to detect the real slanderer. It 
is not so much that compassion is felt for the willing instru- 
ment of obloquy and wrong, but that the blow of indignation 
cannot reach the really guilty. And it must have been observed, 
that the purest and the noblest minds, are the last to resent 
the attacks of the press, however gross and violent. Borne aloft 
by the buoyancy an.d dignity of their characters, they are more 
indifferent than others to the black streams of calumny which roll 
beneath them. To such an extent has this system of entering 
nominal proprietors been carried, that instances are known of 
tlic property of a newspaper standing in the names of females, 
whose places of residence are unknown, and who have not an 
interest to the extent of a shilling, in the property which they 
have sworn belonged to them. 

Of the circulation of the Sunday newspapers now publislicd, 
we have no details which can be so far relied upon, as to enable 
us to speak with complete confidence as to particular establish- 
ments. In round numbers, however, we cau assert, that there 
are printed on Saturday and Sunday, of the pagers (Kiallcd 
Sunday Papers, not less than 110,000 copies, without including 
the numbers printed in two or three establishments on the 
Monday. The sums paid to the government by*these papers 
in the way of stamps, duties on the advertisements, and 
Excise duty on the paper, exceeds 92,000/. per amuun. Yet 
this sum, large as it is, does n^it.satisfy the new Stamp-solicitot 
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I’or he has given noticie, that he will charge an advertisement 
dut 3 ^ of\3s. fW. upon every paragraph, anuouMckig an intended 
meetings or dinner at i\iiy house, although the proprietor of the 
paper merely inserts the paragraph in the way of news, and 
charges nothing himself for the insertion. The editor t)f Belfs 
Life in London^, a paper which is, said to print 22,000 copies 
weekly, and which therefore must pay a large sum in the way^ 
of Stamp-duty, states, .that the charge has been really.,^^^S8e 
upon him, ffiid that he has no means of resisting it, ‘Indeed, 
in these crfses, the' will of the Stam|3-solicitor is the only law* 
lie has the commissioners on his side, and an attempt at resist- 
ance, would end in an expensive discomfiture. 

Of the Sunday newspapers which now' appepr, more than 
four-fifths are liberal — only three, the John Bull, the Age, and 
tlie Old Soldier,^*^ are downright ultra in the true old meaning of 
the term ; aftd i<i appears from the most authentic account of 
the rcvspective circulation of these papers, that can be obtained, 
that as far as mere numbers go, the purchasers of liberal 
papers are, compared with the purchasers of anti-liberal 
papers, as nine and a half to one. When it is considered that 
the Sunday newspapers circulate chiefly among the middling 
and lower orders, this fact will be taken as onfe of great interest, 
and at this moment of great iinpoj.‘tan6e. The anti-Catho- 
lics may assemble in the open air, and by bringing to them 
all that is ignorant and disreputable in society, may as- 
sume an a])pearance as to numbers— they may get up their 
petitions, and by the influence of hot-headed magistrates, and 
fanatic clergymen, procure tlie sig.natures of paupetoS in work- 
houses, patients in hospitals and lunatic asylums, and children 
at charity-schools, but what becomes of their boasted numerical 
majority even among the lower classes, if we refer to those who 
are able to read and to judge for themselves, when we find the 
liberal Sunday papers of the metropolis, circulating in the 
country in such an enormous proportion in favour of liberalism, 
reform, and religious freedom. It will be said, perhaps, that 
this is only the case in London ; certainly the lower orders of 
the metropolis are better informed than those of some parts of 
England where priesthood and magistracy have kept them in 
ignorance ; but t'liat in the country generally, there is a 
vast preponderance on the side of liberality, may be judged of 
from the fact, tliat of the 250 papers, or thereabouts, printed 

_ __ _ ^ 

* The Old Soldier lias disappeared since the above was written, so that 

there arc only two real anti-liberal Sunday papers — the A^e and the John 
Bull ; on the Catholic Question, however, we are sorry to Beirs 
* Weekly Messenger is on the iiitolcrant«v^iilr. 
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out of London, the proportion of liberal pp.pers is as four to one 
at least over th.os« of an opposite character. This calculation 
was made very lately, when the Pro'iiucial Press was* less 
liberal than it has since become. Perlfaps we might with 
great saifety now take the number of papers, as four and a half 
to one ; and if we take into consideration th’e number of copies 
circulated by each, which iS of course the only fair criterion, 
thc;^roportion will not be very much under the average 9 f that of 
the metropolis. How much are the piesent mini^ry, and the 
friends of Catholic Emancipation, indebted Jio the London and 
Provincial Press, for tl#e success which has crowned their 
labours ! But for the newspapers th$y might have, laboured in 
vain fpr ever. A* great deal of ignorance prevailed in the 
mass of the* people, and, sad to say, many of the educated 
and influential persons in the country, seemed more disposed 
to perpetuate the ignorance of tlie multitude, •than to give 
them the benefits of knowledge, and tlie advantages of discus- 
sion. The school-master however got tibroad — newspapers 
multiplied in number, and rose in talent — the public mind was 
gradually prepared for a change, and when the change came, 
instead of the Joud cries and clamours of No Popery’’ mobs, 
we had only the » passionate outpourings of a few discoinfitted 
JJrunswickers. • 

Many of the Sunday^papers are conducted with a degree of* 
talent, which would surprise the proprietors of the Sunday 
newspapers of the last century. If we would have excellent and 
scientific criticisms on the Drama and Music of the day, we 
have only to turn to the pages of the Spectator, the Examiner, 
and the Atlas, and we shall tlierc find articles which would 
not disgrace the pens of the first writers of tlie age. We may 
find talent and brilliancy, also, in the ranks of tlie anti-liberals. 
The John Bull and the Age are not without their piquant 
wit and brilliancy, operating we doubt not as a stimulant to the 
exercise of sound principles and arguments in 'the friends of 
liberty. — Altogether the Sunday Press is highly respectable, 
and from its influence over the middling and lower classes, is 
of mighty importance. 

The mechanical improvements of the last few years in the 
Sunday Newspaper Press have more than kept pace with* those 
of general arrangement: they are now for the most part? of very 
large size, are printed with excellent type, and, from the use of 
machines* for printing, are delivered at a very early hour on tlie 
morning of Sunday to the newsmen, w itli full re ports of the 

, The following notice of inachiiiea for printing appears in an curly 
number of the JMechanics Register ; — 
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proceedings in the Law and Police courts^of the preceding day. 
To ?vhat an extent competition is carried amongst them, 
will appear by a glance at the number of the Atlas, to which 
we^have referred at the head of this article. This Periodical was 
started about three years ago,* and from the first htis been 
printed upon a rjuch larger sized sheet of paper than had ever 
before been used for newspaper purposes. The novelty of the 
plan with the real facilities which it gave to its projectop»^(Jf 
supplying ncJt'sonly all the news of the week, but also ’a great 
portion of Kterary matter, secured for it a fair share of public 
favour, although its price (one shilling) was beyond the charge 
ever before made for a nesvspaper. Looking, however, at the 
size, and considering the quantity of original a^jd expensive 
matter which the paper contained, under the able management 
of its original editor, surprise has often been excited that it 
should have &nsw,“red the views of those who started it. Its 
having so answered, is a satisfactory proof of the extent to 
which the reading public will encourage good periodical pub- 
lications. But, if ' the size of the Atlas in its ordinary form be 
colossal, what must be said of the number of Sunday, March 
22nd, which was of double the usual size, thug making it in 
length 5 feet 3^ inches, and in breadth nearly 4 feet. 

We have already sUited that the double sheet system was 
‘introduced by the Times newspaper as an evasion (and a very 
laudable one) of the extra stamp-duty for a supplementary 
sheet. It certainly is rather hard upon the proprietor of a 
newspaper, that when there is a press of matter he may not be 
allowed to print an extra sheet at his Own expense of paper and 


“ Previous to the introduction of machines into the business of printin;^, 
the press department was one of great labour and difficulty, and the 
number of copies pf a newspaper which could he printed within the hour, 
seldom exceeded feeven hundred and fifty, even with extraordinary exertion. 
The consequence was, that in newspaper offices where the circulation was 
extensive, it was found necessary in order to get the paper published in 
time, to compose two or more copies, so that by goin^ to press at the same 
time, the demands of the public ini^ht be coioplfed with 3 thus occasioning 
an enormous increase of expenditure bpth ill the compositors’ and press 
departments. In a newspaper circulating sev^n or eight thousand copies, 
this expense annually could not have been less than 2,000/ , all of which 
has been saved by the introduction of machines, which arc worked by 
steam or hand. We are informed by one of the proprietors of the Con^ 
stitutionnel Paris paper, that their annual saving from the use of a machine 
is more than 80,000 francs (between 3 and 4,000/. sterling) at which we 
are not surprised when we consider that the number of the Comtituthnnel 
is about twenty thousand copies daily, and that to get it out in time, It was 
necessary to compose eight duplicates/' «« 
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labour for gratuitous distribution to his Subscribers, without 
paying to goveriftntht an extra stamp-duty for every s^eet^so 
printed, and it is gratifying to find that* this tyrannical and 
absurd tax can be thus evaded. We say tyrannical, because it 
is an arbitVary interference with the enterprising spirit of news- 
paper proprietors ; and absurd* because, by encouraging rather 
than repressing the use of such supplements, the governrpent 
would"»derive a large addition to the revenue from the Excise 
duty on the greater consumption of paper. The pf^feent^ plan, 
although attended with great additional expenditure, and in- 
creased labour, with much ihss of time (for in working a double 
sheet it has to be folded and passed twiCe through the machine) 
still effects a lajge sai?ing. It is not, therefore; improbable that 
the government may interfere and get an act passed for limiting 
the size of the sheet under one stamp. This would be very 
much in the usual spirit of legislation in suoh m*atters, and 
we are not surprised to find that such an interposition is 
expected. 

When the first double sheet of the Times newspaper was 
published, some very curious and amusing calculations were 
made of the quarwtity of matter contained in it. We may extend 
these calculations tb the enlarged number of the Atlas, of March 
22nd, and we shall find th^t it contains in quantity as much as 
would fill two good octavo volumes, or indeed three, as they are 
spun out in the modern way with whole fields of margin ; and 
that there is as much solid type in No. 149 of the Atlas, as 
ill all the daily newspapers (eleven in number) of one day in 
Paris. If the contrast between the Atlas and the French news- 
papers of the present day, large as they now are, compared with 
what they were a few months ago, be curious, how would a 
number of the Daily JournaF" of one hundred years ago— then an 
improved and enlarged paper, appear by the side of the Atlas ? 
In size, two of the columns of the Atlas are more than equal to 
the whole of the “ Daily Journal” of that period, and in matter 
one column of the .ninety-six, which the Atlas of March 22nd 
exhibits, is more than equal to the whole of that paper. The 
quantity of paper used bj^ the Atlas, on the 22nd inst, when, as 
wc ought previously to have its enlarged form was given 

for the purpose of furnishing to the public a Very full reporf ot 
the debates in parliament on the Catholic question, isi stated to 
have been 30 reams, and to have weighed 4,260 lbs, the number of 
copies printed being taken at about 15,000, which would pay a 
duty to government, of 60/. ; whilst the Stamp duty would be 
about 200/ Looking at the size of the sheet, and supposing the 
number printed to have beei^ a»% stated, we shall see that it the 
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sheets were placed lengthwise togetheri they would extend over 
more than 15 miles of ground** •* » 

The* number of persons employed upon the Sunday News- 
paper r ress in London, on the Friday a^id Saturday, is at least 
four hundred, without taking into the calculation the news- 
venders and the persons engaged^ by them. In a former paper 
on this subject, the total number of persons employed upon the 
London and Prdvincial press, was stated to be two thousand 
seven hundsed, but in that total also, the newsvenders* and their 
servants were nofr included. We have not the means at present 
of ascertaining with positive correcftiess the number of persons 
engaged in the sale of newspapers in the metropolis, but the 
answers to the inquiries which we have*'made^ On the subject 
seem to warrant a statement, that, upon the whole of the news- 
paper press in Great Britain and Ireland, there are not employed 
as new'svenUers*?<nd agents, including the servants, less than two 
thousand, so that we have a total of nearly five thousand persons 
obtaining a subsistence from the Newspaper Press alone. The 
prevailing opinion in the trade is, that the number is much 
greater, but we have reason to think that we are not far distant 
from fact in this calculation. r 

It has been already stated that the niftnber of copies of 
Sunday newspapers printed weekly is about one hundred and 
ten thousand. This is given as a fair average. In times of 
excitement the number is of course greater, as it is lower in 
the subsequent periods of depression. 

A question has often arisen whether the sale of Sunday news- 
papers, as compared with that of' daily papers, ^affords any 
criterion by which we could judge of the demand for informa- 
tion, and the comparative means of purchase among the people. 
It is very difficult to draw the line in the falling-off of the sale 
of daily newspapers, and the use of Sunday papers, between 
the want of/interest and the want of means. At the close of 
the late war, the public, who appeared to have been satiated with 
news, and to imagine that a time of peace could never furnish 
sufficient incident to keep up the interest of a daily paper, 
evinced a pretty general indifference to news ; and many persons 
with whom the purchase of a daily paper proceeded from mere 
exdltement, discontinued their .subscriptions, and contented 
themlelveg with reading the news once a week instead of once 
ill every twenty-four hours, but this was only for a time ; within 
the last foui; or five years there has been a good demand for 


* Vari<Ju8 statements arc made as to the number of copies of the Atlas sold 

on the22tid of March. The lowest stattciigcnt is 14,000, the highest 20,000. 
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daily papers, without •any material decrease in the sale of 
Sunday papers ;• a«d we are able to assert that the number* of 
readers has very considerably increased* within the l^st six 
years. We are prepared to hear this stafement denied, bi^t 
as our assertion is made upon data which we know to be 
correct we will first see how^ the case stands ais to the daily 
press. Within the last ten years, of all the newspapers in 
circulation, the British Press is the only newspaper* which 
has been ’actually discontinued without a successor^^being found 
for it, and the Reprcsentative having been •incorportited with 
the New Times, now the Morning Journal — all its readers of 
course were not lost. Among the Svening newiSpapers we 
have had at di§erent*times new competitors for public favour — 
as the True Briton, Evening Chronicle, Nation and Argus ; all 
of these were discontinued after having each acquired a certain 
circulation witliout causing a corresponding^eci^ase to the 
papers already established. It is a well-known fact that all 
these papers together, although they had some hundreds of sub- 
scribers, did not injure the Evening papers against which they 
were set up, to the extent of one hundredth part of their circu- 
lation ; and, wlieui the intruders died, their subscribers were be- 
queathed to the siflrviving papers, by which more than one half 
have been retained, thus shewing at once a decided increase of 
what are called new readers. The Statesman, when it was dis- 
continued, had a circulation of several hundreds which were 
transferred to, and for the greater ])art retained by, the Globe ; 
and there is now in the field one more Evening newspaper than 
the usual average. It wouM not be safe, perhaj^s, to assert, that 
collectively the six Evening newspapers published in London, 
circulate more copies than were ever circulated by Evening 
papers ; for during the late war, when the excitement was very 
great, the number of copies printed was occasionally enormous ; 
but that was in a mere fever of curiosity, and the sale of news- 
papers under such circumstances proved nothing as to the pro- 
gress of intellect. Men read newspapers then for accounts of 
battles and sieges — they read them now for improvement. It 
is no longer possible to keep up the excitement which was 
created by the war, and the columns of newspapers are filled 
with more useful and instructive matter. B\it we will say,* that 
at no time during the peace, and in the absence of peculiarly 
exciting causes, has the sale of newspapers been so great as 
within the last two or three years. Still confining our remarks 
to the Evening papers, we notice the Sun, which, from a cii di- 
lation of little more than 360, has risen to nearly 2,000^ to the 
British Traveller, which m^y said to supply the place of the, 
Statesman^ with a circulation of double its number ; and to the 
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Standard, which, aKhough not two ybars old, now circulates 
atdeast 1,500 copies. The Courier has indeell gone down consi- 
derably, but the (Jlbbe has added within three years to its 
former circulation more than 1,000 copies; and the Star, a 
paper now hardly known, has not for many years had a circu- 
lation upon u^iich it was possible to lose any thing consider- 
able^ What does all this prove but that whatever may be the 
means ‘of purchase, there is a great increase of readers - 7 - that the 
schoolmasfeT is indeed abroad, and that man is become more of 
a reasoning animdl ? We are not prepared to say exactly how 
this increase of readers- has taken place, but a portion of it may 
fairly be attributed to Hhe establishment of the little coffee 
houses or shops in which most of the daily papers are taken. 
Throughout the country, the number of places of this descrip- 
tion being very great, it must have caused a considerable demand 
for newspapers, v The working classes, who frequent them, cared 
little when they met at public houses, for newspapers ; their 
object then was, to smoke and to drink, but now no man, or no 
man who can read (and how few are there of those who go to coffee- 
shops who cannot read), thinks of calling for his cup of coffee 
without at the same time asking for a newspaper. The change 
which the establishment of these places of* public resort has 
effected in the habits and manner 0/ thinking of the working 
population is great and satisfactory. One has only to notice 
the vast difference between the artisans of the metropolis and 
those of the country towns in which there are no coffee-shops, 
to be convinced that it is to the frequent reading of newspapers, 
and to the verbal discussion which they naturally produce, that 
we are greatly indebted for the marked intellectual improvement 
of the metropolitan multitude. Nothing serves so much to per- 
petuate ignorance and prejudice as the being limited to a small 
circle of acquaintance, or the reading of those newspapers only in 
which appeals are made to the weak and malevolent passions. 
Why was it that at the late election for Oxford three-fourths of 
the parsons voted for sir H. Inglis, and three-fourths of the 
barristers and men of the world voted for Mr. Peel ? The 
answer is plain. — The parsons, generally speaking, never leave 
the circle of their own parishioners, they seldom read any news- 
paper but those which their fathers read before them, and the 
consequence is, that they have no opportunity even if they had 
the inclination for rubbing off the rust of prejudice, and acquiring 
liberal ideas. • So is it with the multitude. As long as they in 
their hours of recreation passed their time only in public-houses, 
where newspapers in the present day are comparatively scarce 
• articles, and where any thing butwresiding was thought of, they 
remained in the ** bliss of ignorartce/* which the aristocrats of the 
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C resent day say is the natural lot of the poor and industrious ; 

ut when coffee-shops were opened, a new charm presented itsflf. 
They read and reasoned ; and thus it is, that although mu&h pre- 
judiceand much ignoraince still prevail, ther^is already such ai^ 
improven^nt as must gratify every friend to liberality and to free- 
dom of discussion. In pursuing the argument, the number 
of newspapers now printed is* greater than it ever was, except 
during particular periods of excitement, we will mention,. a§ the 
result of fcareful inquiry, that the total number of cppies of the 
six Evening newspapers now published, which is abc-ut 11,000 
daily, is at least 1,000 mhre than it used to be; and if we 
reckon that every newspaper is read by thirty persons, a very 
fair calculation^ considering how great a portion of the circula- 
tion of newspapers goes into reading-rooms and coffee-rooms, 
and other public places, we shall have an increase of thirty 
thousand new readers of Evening papers alone : and if we con- 
tinue the speculation as to the Morning papers, we shall find 
the increase still more evident. 

There are now published seven Morning Newspapers. The 
Times, the Morning Herald, the Morning Chronicle, the Morning 
Journal, theMorijing Post, the Morning Advertiser, and the Pub- 
lic Ledger. The number of copies of these ])apers daily printed is 
about 28,000 — which, *in the absence of positive data, but draw- 
ing our condusions from tile best information that we have been 
able to obtain, is at least 5,000 more than it was seven years ago, on 
an average, and leaving out of view the number thrown oft’ to meet 
any occasional demand — this will be easily shewm. The Times 
is higher in, circulation than it used to be ; the Morning Herald, 
from a circulation of less than 1,500 copies, has risen, we believe, 
to between 7,000 and 8,000 ; the Morning Chronicle is, according 
to the published statement of its owner, very much higher in 
number than formerly ; the Morning Post, although probably 
lower than it was seven years ago, is not so to the extent of many 
hundreds ; the Public Ledger never was a high paper, and can 
have lost but little ; the Morning' Advertiser is as well, or bet- 
ter off* than it used to be; and the only sensible falling-off within 
the seven years is in the Morning Journal ; which, notwithstand- 
ing the junction of the Representative with it, when it bore the 
title of the New Times, has never been very successful, sinae it 
ceased to be the Day, or rather since the best days of The 
Day for towards the latter part of the period, during which 
it bore that title, it was a very unprofitable speculation.* The 

* We are ^iven to untostand that since this paper has appeared under 
its present title and inunagement, it has been re,t,nilarly rising in circu- 
lation. 
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only daily morning p'aper which has sunk within the last seven 
years, with the exception of the Representati^^eJ which was little 
better ^hau still-bQrn, was the British Press: a paper which 
never averaged a circulation of 1,000 copies. 

We cannot, therefore, err much, if we take the increase of 
daily papers ^ 5,000, which, ondhe same supposition of each 
copy being read by thirty persons, would give us a hundred 
and fifty thousand new readers; and these, added tq the new 
readers of ^Evening papers, will giv| a total of a hundred and 
eighty thousand. ’ But it is in the circulation of Sunday news- 
papers that we shall find a marked improvement. It is im- 
possible not to admit that we have here an increase of 10,000 
copies, and consequently an increased number ofe readers to the 
extent of three hundred thousand ; thus giving a grand total of 
nearly half million, without reckoning the Provincial Papers. 
We hope on a f«iture occasion to prove these statements by offi- 
cial returns — we shall be much deceived if they do not more 
than corroborate them. 

On looking over the list of the newspapers printed, we 
cannot but be forcibly struck with their number, as com- 
pared with the population. The total nifmber of copies 
of newspapers printed in Great Britain during tlni week, 
is nearly 500,000. The population Returns in. 1821 were 
about twenty-two millions, and for the sake of a comparative 
number we will suppose the population to have now increased 
to twenty-five millions. Now a weekly circulation of 600,000 
papers will give a daily average of more than seventy thousand,"*^ 
which would be in the proportion of one newspaper to every 
lliree hundred and fifty-seven persons ; or if we deduct the 
number sent to the East and West Indies, to America, and to 
other parts of the world, to about one newspaper to every four 

Since the.llbovc was written, wc have examined the official stamp 
rotiinis of 1821, by which we find that the total number of newspaper 
stamps issued in that year, w^as which would give a daily 

average of nearly 68,000. It would appear from this statement, that if our 
calcMilation (»f the number of stamps now issued be correct, the increase at 
this time is at the rate of 7fj0,000 per annum, and the number of new 
readers would be l»etwccn 40 and 50,000 ; but we have not the slightest 
doubt, that in the absence of any official returns for 1828, and in our 
anxiety to avoid every appearaneJe of exaggeration, we have underrated tlic 
circulation oV the Provincial newspapers. According to a statement pub- 
lished in 1824, the circulation of Provincial newspapers at that time (and 
it is certainly T\ot less now) was so much more extensive than the amount 
asauined by us, that taking the circulation of 1824 as a criterion, the entire 
number of newspaper copies printed in Great Britain, in 1829, would give 
an increase over the year 1821, of considerably more than one million 
copies. ^ I' 
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hundred, in which are of course included children and others who 
cannot read. This is an astonishing number, and is exceeded m 
no part of the globe, except the United Spates of America, 
where the, proportion in* favour of the reading population is** 
much greater; but there the proprietors of newspapers have 
not enormous taxes to pay as they have here, and the cost of a 
newspaper is very trifling. If from the gross number printed 
we deduct, those which are sent out of the country beford they 
are read, and allow that throughout Great Britain •eWy .copy 
of a newspaper is read by only twenty-five persons (and per- 
haps it would not be fair to take a higher average for the whole 
kingdom, for many of. the Provincial Newspapers are* not read 
by more than se'Ven or eight persons), we shall find that of the 
gross population, about one-eighteenth part are readers of news- 
papers. This, of course, is speculation, because it is hardly 
possible to calculate with certainty as to the nihrfiber of readers 
in particular parts of the kingdom ; but if we take the number 
at one-tw^entieth, w^e shall certainly be under the mark, and this 
is no slight demonstration of the “ March of Intellect.’^ To 
how great an extent this might be carried in the publication 
and transmission * 0 ^ newspapers had their conductors greater 
facilities, it is not oasy^ to say — undoubted the advantages to 
society vvbuld be very considerable. 

The next question that presents itself is this. — What is the 
proportion of liberal ideas diffused throughout the country by 
this kind of reading '! This question is not difficult of solution. 
We have already inentionecl the proportion of liberal papers to 
those of a contrary tendency, and any man who chooses to take 
the trouble of calculating the number of readers may soon come 
at the result. It may be mentioned, however, as an illustrative 
fact, that the Sunday newspaper (BelPs Life in London), which 
lias the largest circulation, and which, from its nature, may 
be supposed to circulate among the very lowest part of 
the population, is, and ever has been, a decidedly liberal 
publication. The number of copies which this paper averaged 
weekly for a long period, and we have not heard that it has 
much fallen, was 22,000. Although intended for circulation 
among sporting characters, and adapted for the reading of the 
lower orders, there have appeared in this paper some masterly 
articles on general politics ; and it is no slight proof >®f the im- 
proved taste of the low^er orders, that they have appreciated 
such productions. ^ * 

Tlie literary papers published on Saturday are the Literary 
Ga'/Ctte and the London Weekly Review. The first named of 
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these papers possesses, and has possessed for several years, a 
v|?ry large share of public patronage. * ‘ * 

Thg conductors 6f this work generally abstain from every 
.thing that has a political tendency ; h^t, on the few occasions, 
when this abstinence has been departed from, we haVe observed 
rather a tory. than a liberal bia^f The profits arising from this 
publication are said to be nearly 5,000/. a year. The number of 
copies circulated must therefore be very great. The London 
Weekly Review is of much iiiore recent date, but it has an increasing 
circulation. This paper also generally avoids political discus- 
sion. A third literary paper, the Aihenseum, which is published 
©n Wednesday, has ta-ken a very different course. Although 
professedly devoted to literature, most bf th^ reviews in the 
Athenaoum have a strong tendency towards liberalism, and the 
whole work bears an air of independence. The Athenaeum, 
however, cUnnat be deemed a successful work. Its prospects 
were very bright at starting, but it has never recovered the seri- 
ous injury inflicted on it by the determination to print two 
numbers a week. 

We shall now conclude this part of the subject. It was in- 
tended to give in the same paper an Accounti of the Provincial 
and Foreign Newspaper Press respecting vv*hich, some valuable 
and authentic statistical information has* been obtained, but it is 
absolutely necessary to defer it untif another number. 


Art.XTII . — .Poor Hiimphrei/s Calendar. Wherein are given Mysterious 
Warnings, Plain Uinls, True Tokens, Judicial Judgments, Prog- 
nostications, and Prophecies concerning the Signs of the Times ; 
especially things to come in 1829: Discreetly shadowed forth to 
the Understanding of Listeners to the Voice of the Stars, by Re- 
markable Hieroglyphics with Explanations calculated to satisfy the 
most Unlearned Inquirers into the Secrets of Futurity. Also divers 
Diversions and curious Conceits for the Fair Sex and their Favourites ; 
and many pleasant and pithy Sayings and Thoughts in Prose and 
Verse. By Poor Humphrey. — Loudon : Published by Matilda 
Hone, Printseller, 29, Russell -Court, Brydges-Street, Covent 
Garden. And sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

J^EAVEN be jn^aised for Matilda Hone ; and for the father 
that begat her. This is he that smote lord Ellenborough, 
—some say, to the death,— standing up before his judgment-seat 
in the strength that was given him in that hour, and leaving 
an example to courtly judges which will hever be forgotten while 
benches are made of boards. Some good men, perhaps, were 
wounded through misapprehen^oi^ of his matter. And it is 
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for the sake of these good men, if such thfere be, — and of the 
many bad ones ta whom a delusion of any kind is daily jDread, 
— that it is here proffered to be demonstratSd^ that the pv 9 secu- 
tion against Hone was founded from beginning to end upon a* 
fallacy. It is not true, that the man who parodies, necessarily 
intends to ridicule the thing parodied, or does ridicule it. There 
are two kinds of sarcasm conveyed by parody ; one, where.lhe 
greater is ridiculed by being compared to the less ; and the 
other, whfere the littleness of the less is made conspicuous by 
being contrasted with the greater. The two kinds cdnnot be 
co-existent : for each would destroy each, and the effect be null. 
Now in Hone’s case, no man in his senseil ever doubtedf, that th^ 
kind was the lasf. When he said ‘ we praise thee, O stone ; we 
acknowledge thee to be a bullet,’ every body knew that his in- 
tention was, to ridicule a sham plot, for representing a pebble 
thrown by some drunken artisan at a king oC^Engmnd’s car- 
riage, as an attempt at assassination* The judge and every 
body, knew perfectly that the liturgy was chosen for the matter 
of the parody, because it was 7iot ridiculous, — because it was a 
grave and solemn object, possessing a rooted hold upon the 
hearers minds, and which therefore threw into high relief the 
absurdity of the thin'g intended to be ridiculed. The judge and 
every body, knew perftctl^ that the man was being tried 
for one thing with a view to punish him for another. They 
knew perfectly, that the desire of the court and government of 
those evil days, was to visit Hone with punishment for ridiculing 
the sham plot; and the jury stamped tlieir knowledge on their 
verdict, and .left it recorded for ever in tlie annals of baffled 
power and disappointed vengeance. 

When a man has once been persecuted, like the son of 
Sirach’s libertine he will never give over till lie dies. It is in 
pursuance of this feeling that Matilda Hone, as her father’s 
proxy, presents herself with one of the oddest attacks on the 
folly of our ancestors, in the shape of Poor Humplirey’s Calendar. 
The world has been long over-run with real fools in this depart- 
ment ; and Humphrey comes forward in his fool’s coat to whip off 
the puppy pack. In all that relates to the quaintness and follies 
of antiquity, Hone is the Cruiksliank of his line. No man ever 
had so keen an insight into the absurdities of thbse we have been 
taught to hold for wise. Dotage and imbecility are tjie small 
game he lives upon ; and he ought to be harpooned, as a very 
whale to antiquity. And yet he is not insensible to the beauties 
of antiquity either; for* no man doubts the existence of its 
beauties — tne only quarrel is with those who would thrust its 
garbage down our throats for sjjiga^-plums. 

VOL, X.— w, R. *2 
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The following memoranda are worth)^ of nobody but Pepys. 

•17 May. Mem , — On this day 1828, I lost tKd^ fi ail from the great 
toe of fny right foot^ ^My wife found it the next day in my left stock- 
ing. 

Note, The night before, our yard-dog howled, and there was no 
moon. % 

« 

26 May. Mern. This day last year, my wife quarrelled with me, 
because 1 wquld not let lier cut her corns while the D was<in 8 . 

Note.—i\ did not^ speak to her for four days and three nights.* 

Two special portions of the wisdom of antiquity occur in July 
and Alio Its t ; *1 

^ I find in a treatise, entitled Mhc Government of Cattle,’ set forth in 
1662, by ‘ Leonard Mascall, Chief Farrier to Kiii^’ .lames,’ the fol- 
lowing stable rule, viz. 

^To knoM: the difference between a horse bewitched, and other dis- 
ease, ye shall niliik this j that when sick, or diseased naturally, the 
grief w'ill often tinie.s alter again, by little and little, and so mend ) or 
else it will increase by leisure, and not come so vehemently as when 
the animal is bewitched.’ 

'Take a little of the herb green basil, and wliQn dishes of meat be 
brought to table put the herb secretly under tbe^dish that best pleaselh 
you j and as long as the herb be there, myt any woman at the table 
shall eat of the dish that covereth the Iferb. 

'Poor Uumphhev adviseth ex[)erimcnt hereof when you have one 
dish and your appetite be good, and you like-the meat, and it be scanty, 
and your wife scemeth hungry. It is a pleasant domestic conceit, and 
profitable in the success.’ , 

December winds up tvith the following oracular counsel ; 

28. Hour C&il0rcn the first thing this Mornino j 

for so it was the Wisdom of our Ancestors to do, in commemoration 
of Herod’s cruelty to the Innocents . — Kind Reader, Farewell, 

But better than all this, are the seven marvellous secrets from 
Albertus Magnus ; whicli it w'ould be injustice to Matilda 
Hone to reveal, except by the intervention of her pithy and 
profitable book. 

The chapter ' Of Uncommon Goblins’ ought to be valuable to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, or any other ^vo\\ that trades in keep- 
m*g up the belief’in that which is not. It must be grief of heart 
to such philosophers, to see a bull of Basan like Poor Humphrey, 
ill the china-shop of their illusions. Could not they afford to 
declare he as not worth reading ; by way of an advertisement for 
the benefit of Iluinphrey’s mistres.s ? 

The fool hath also poetrv for such as love it; as witness, in 
May; " ^ . 
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Poor Humphrey^ Calendar, 

^ This month Mackarel comes in season ^ 

And also reckon upon peason 3 
Of both thc*se'*much mig;ht be uttered ; ^ 

Each is very i^ocd when buttered : , 

Your butter sliould,* always, be cold to your pease : 
For'*Mackarel, melt it : but — do as you please. 

Poor Humphrey is a friei^l to complete Tolerajlion 
And woukl not hurt a tender conscience by dictation.* 

Nevertljeless is he only tolerant in butter ; for in February lie 
is found singing the following truly Protestant lay ;• 

‘ That the Pojje is still a C.atliolic most plainly doth appear. 

And we therefore hate him famously, and fe^Vfully do fear.. 

l^or they say his troops ij.re cruel Bulls, and that they’re coming over. 

Anil they’ll run about and toss us all, unless we stop up Dover. 

Now we’d let him turn a Protestant, so it*s quite a shame he don’t ; 
And it shows what a base man he is, when he might be one, and won't • 

But what if Humplircy has vaticinated ? -4Vhat if he has 
beaten all prognosticators since Nostraclunius ? By what strange 
judgment was the gift bestowed on Humphrey, as if Providence 
itsell was in the plot to slmme all lying wonders, and beat down 
folly by his hand ? Turn to the 21st of March, on which day 
ut nine in the nibrping was the duel betw een tw^o noble lords, 
and see if these words t^re not w'ritteu ; 

21. Jack Salurday . — Wliatkrc you fighting about — you two > 

Why — my eyes are grey, and his lire blue. 
Pho, Pho ! — \ou blockheads ! — stand away. 
Not till he changes his eyes to blue ! 

* Not tilj he changes his eyes to grey 1 

If Francis Moore or the Pythoness had ever made such a hit, 
all history would have l)cen full of it; witli no dispute but whe- 
ther bright or dark agents had been the teachers. 

Many fragments of great poetical beauty aie scattered through 
the (lift’erent months ; particularly some quotations from llefrick. 

Reader, if thou lovest mirth better than lord Kllonborougb, 
give a shilling for Poor Humphrey’s Calendar, that he may be 
fat and frolicsome another year, and shame the noodles of 1830 
with most exquisite fooling. 


► 2’V 
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Art. XIV.— 1. Narrative of an attempt to rehch the North Pole, in 1827, 

• by^W. E. Parry, Capt, R, N. F. R. S, 4to. LbnUon. Murray. 1828. 

2 Narrative of a Second Expedition to the shores of the Polar Sea in 
the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, by*John Franklin, Capt, R, N, 
F,R.S. 4to. London. Murray. 1828. 

were about to commence, by observing it was to be 
‘ hoped no more voyages would be made to the North Pole, 
or the Pf)bir basin, or the North-west passage ; ^)ut must 
correct ourselves by hoping, that no more voyages on this 
wearisome subject will be writteh ; or that, if written, they 
will not be printed, or irfiat, if written and printed, they will not 
be spun out as they have been, into the ‘dull and interminable 
lengths of the most dreary set of quartos that ever issued from'the 
press in any civilized country. In empty prolongation, vapidity, 
wearisomeAess,^ there is scarcely a parallel set of quartos, and 
surely not a parallel set of voyages and travels in the English 
language to compete with that mass, which, commencing with 
Captain Ross, ends with the two that stand at the head of this 
article. This is abominable, because the voyagers and travellers 
themselves are, or were, all sensible and welbjnformed men, as 
well as good officers; and, as mere writers ®f English, at least, 
as well qualified to write as nine-tenths of the modern travel- 
niakers of the day. Certainly, we^ave read them all, because 
it was onr duty ; but it has been the hardest and the driest task 
ever ijjiposed upon us, and we know not, that we would not 
have rather performed Captain Parry’s last journey with him, 
for nought but the voyages themsehes can be the parallel to the 
books in which they have been for so many running years 
recorded. 

How is this ? Be it how it may, it is very bad. Is it because 
captain Ross's book, containing matter barely enough for a 
duodecimo, was blown up to so monstrous a bulk, that the 
pattern was 'established ? there would have been more honour in 
the breach. But no, like causes produce like effects; the 
bibliopole demands a quarto, the bibliopole demands so much 
letter-press ; and the writer must contrive to cover a certain area 
of paper with a certain measure of typography, that the mer- 
chant may dispose of a certain mass of paper and words. And 
we must skip while we pretend to read. 

Yet, that is not the worst effect; and if the effect is bad 
to the reader, so is it to the author; for, while in all this they are 
to l)e held all of them, if not exactly guilty, yet not quite inno- 
cent either, they are sufferers in reputation, whatever they may 
gain as a salvo in the shape of ^olid pudding 
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The interest of the liook is lost in its dilution ; and not the 
interest of the boolc only, but the interest vvjiich would otherwise 
have been taken in the men, in the* adventures, in the aflthors^ 
in the voyage, the subject, in every thing, even in the very 
Esquimaux ; though in general they are the only relief afforded. 
And even this is not all, for we lose sight of the very facts them- 
selves, in the fog of words in which they are enveloped ; 
and, what is even worse, we are at a loss to make o/it what is 
the interesting fact of any given portion, when equ;xl space, 
equal words, and equal importance, are given to every thing. 
If these writers desire to excite interest^ why caniiot.ihey learji 
to concentrate the food of our minds as they did their rum and 
their pemmicarj? there is no subject, no mode of writing, that 
will bear these twenty waters’* without becoming what their 
grog would be under the same treatment. We well remember 
reading a brief abstract of captain Franklin’s^-hardships in liis 
first journey, and have seldom been more interested ; when we 
came to read his own printed account, we wondered how 
we ever could have been interested at all ; the very hunger and 
starvation escaped us. But that concerns the writer and the 
voyager chiefly ;* what concerns the reader is, that he cannot 
get at the matter which he wishes, that he cannot sometimes 
discover at all, where he is ^o attend for what is the real inform- 
ation, and that, perpetually provoked with paltry details, he 
either overlooks what might instruct, or skips where he 
ought not, or throws the book aside altogether. In fact, 
we read one of these IBooks quite through, before we 
discovered the discoveries themselves, or discovered that we had 
been doing any thing but listening to an idle tale about fur- 
traders, forts, dogribs, and Esquimaux. 

Now the provoking circumstance is, that the matter is there, 
and that the able man performed the voyage or journey, made 
the discovery, and has recorded it. What more could be 
desired ? nothing more ; only a great deal less. I hear thee not, 
for much speaking. But we doubt if this is the only provoking 
circumstance. A book of this kind and size and adornment is 
meant to be popular and entertaining ; if not, if only intended 
for a useful and necessary record, it should have been smaller, 
and it would have been what our objections suggest. But not 
one of these volumes, is either of a popular cliaractef or of an 
entertaining description. If the real matter is obscured by 
dilution, the diluent is muddy and vapid. Theie is*a pervading 
dullness in the very manner, as well as in the facts and the nota- 
tion of facts that runs through the entire set : and if captain Ross’s 
is as dull as possible, we really^do not see that any one of the 
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whole is bettor. There is something ess(i»\) tidily wrong here. 
A writlir, such us wriitcMs liavobeen and are, would make an iii- 
terestnig book out V)l’ five hundred miles of Arab sands : another 
goes from Dan to Beersheba, and* finds all barren.’' An 
Arctic voyagi^ may not be a very fertile subject, nor can we 
assert that the voyages of the Copper-mine and the Mackenzie 
rivet are like that of the Rhine. But the road from Calais to 
Paris is ath Ijtjast as dull as either ; and yet we have found that 
it afforded matter to one who, whatever else he might have been, 
did in short, produce a very entertaining volume out of it. 
c No : Nature, in her Inanimate and in lier animate creation, is 
full of matter to see, matter to describe, unitter to excite reflec- 
tion, matter to teach : but she gives us only the materials : it 
is man that must read and record them. Whence does the 
poet draw, «and why is he a poet ? And why is not every man 
a poet, when Nature in all her moral and physical forms is the 
same to all, as nuked to all as to one i Tlie matter is open to 
the traveller as to the poet : but he sees it, not like the poet, 

but like the people. Nature was to him a sealed book, and his 

book can be but himself. And travel wliercver be may, see 
wJiat he may, lot who >vill travel, who will write those travels, 
that book will be the transcri|)t of his mind : and, as have been 
the stores, so w ill be the produce. « 

Tliis is not said in censure, but for precaution. AVe are 

about to have another voyage, and we (to not wish to have 

any more such books. Let us, therefore, at h^ast enter our 
protests, and we have some further, protests to make. These 
books are meant to be populai ; and they are 'stuffed out, 
sometimes to double their actual, and still superlliioiis size', 
by matter which nobody reads and nobody ever will ; and, 
it may be added, for the far greater part, with matter that 
not a living soul cares about, and which is of no manner of 
use to anybody. We allude to all the appendicular matter 
of tables, of magnetism, and leuipeiatuie, and meteorology, 
and so forth, and to the reports on natural history; and we 
repeat, that while it is not reading matter, and therefore not 
admissible into such works, the greater part of it need never 
have been ppiuted, any where*. The merely documentary tables 
are (it only for the archives of a society ; and of those, if any 
thing weiV printed, it should be results. Or, with every 
indulgence, these are records adapted lo the Philosophical 
Transactions ; for whoever might wish, to consult them would 
seek them naturally in such books. And the same wire-drawing 
aud diluent system is pursued in the Natural History. A mere 
catalogue would have answer^ every purpose, with, perhaps. 
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an occasional remark ; yet, even in successive voyages, whole 
trains of pages fjrinted on the very same animals, when six 
lines of names would have given all! the necessary information. 
And as to the stones, i£ this is what is called geology, we do 
not wonder that geologists are ranked with hunters of butter- 
flies. In the second book in ^ur title, there arcf one hundred 
and fifty-seven pages of such appendix to three liundred and 
twenty of the real book; and if the real purpose matter of even 
this part of the volume, were separated from the ddhd weight, 
we believe that the whole vvould not occujiy One hurfdred and 
fifty. Enough — having given this warning. Captain Ross is 
about to make another voyage ; and vve'^lo hope that he will take 
the warning, iiii^some portion at least, that we may not again have 
to wade and sail through all these swamps and seas of snow, 
water, and ice, knowing as Tulc of our latitude or bearings as 
captain Parry knew in liis own fogs, and afty all •our labour, 
never getting one jot nearer to pole or passage. 

But it is time to inquire what has been done, and 
what the probabilities are respecting wiiat is to be done, 
what remains to be effected, and wlmt is once more to be 
attempted. Bu^ we object in limine to Uiu teim Northwest- 
passage, as much ds to that of the Polar basin. It has not even 
the merit of being a passage leading to nothing though 
it were passed, it cun never be a passage, any more than 
the entrance made by a burglar can be termed the house 
door. The oiiginal juoject, was literally a north-west 
passage, or a shorter mode of reaching India : the present 
is that of* completing the outline of America in the first 
instance, and further or ulteriorly, of ascertaining the entire 
geography of the Arctic sea on this side of the globe. It is 
time to drop an idle phrase which still misleada the people, 
and somewhat dazzles the brains of their betters : open a 
policy at Lloyd’s, and see who will w'lite one any time in the 
next ton centuries, unless the axis of the earth should change. 

Such was the ]jurpose of all the voyages, prior to the one at 
the head of our article, and such the purpose of captain Frank- 
lin’s two journeys. It is idle to speak of utility : the object was 
geographical reputation; and this, purely, and without even 
another pretence, was the ])urpose of captain Parry’s ^ast. 
Geographical reputation and national honour ; both o? them 
laudable motives : of any thing else in tlie way of use, except 
the niagnetical question, we never could discover a trace from 
the commencement, alid have not been distippointed. Nothing 
has been gained, and nothing will : for mere science, it has been 
the least possible gain, Let^is face the truth at least; and 
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vvhy should we be ashamed of seeking even tlie bubble reputa- 
tiov^ ? for it is not always the bubble in the past^ which it might 
have appeared in the pursuit : though we need not repeat the 
u«sual 'Mieart of oat*’ canting about British seamen and Bri- 
tish spirit. 

But some general sketch ou^ht to be given of what has 
been done on this subject, before proceeding to the notice 
of the^ works before us, of which, only one relates to 
the general# question, the geography of America". Often 
as this lius been done in various shapes, we would gladly 
have passed it over ; but without 4'ome notice of it, no reader 
coaid form 'any conceptim of the present state of the case, and 
of the nature of the existing prospects. ‘This has been one oT 
the consequences of the diluent system : and as the matter now 
stands, no man but a Reviewer, wretched drudge as he must 
thus make himself, will or can, even collect these paralyzing 
and heart-sinking^'books on his table that he may try to under- 
stand it himself. 

A shorter passage to India, the very original pursuit of 
Columbus himself, and the object, gain, was the first incitement 
to the attempts to navigate westward by tli<e north side of 
America : and the truth is, that it contini!.ed to be the real 
motive when the project was revived in our own days, as it had 
been in all the antecedent periods oPour own naval and com- 
mercial history. We may pass over the attempts of the Cabots, 
as of other navigators of this remote date, together with the 
other obscure antiquities of arctic navigation, to commence this 
very slender notice from the time of Elizabeth, when the scheme 
assumed a more definite form, and has contrived to leave records 
of mere accuracy and interest. 

Martin Frobisher’s expedition in 157G, is the first of these, 
and it has often been a subject of admiration to seamen on 
account of the smallness of the ships (if twenty-five tons burden 
deserve the name of ship) in which it was executed. But 
the truth is, that barring the casual injuries from ice in this 
particular case, a vessel of this size is as competent to the 
circumnavigation of the globe as a fiir larger one, and often, 
indeed, much more safe. A small ship is a stronger structure 
than«*a large one, ac well in its masts, sails, and rigging, as in 
its architecture or carpentry : it is, or may be more buoyant ; 
and, being 'all this, it possesses all the powers of resistance 
against mere wind and sea that a ship can possess. Landsmen 
may wonder, *but seamen ought not, and would not, had they 
not been so long accustomed to bulk as to have almost for- 
gotten wh?tt the sepurity of a ship really consists in; while 
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Flinders’ run in his 'wretched schoondl*, proves that what 
Columbus, Frobi&tfer, and others performed, may bedoqe again. 
One of the ships now to proceed oh the i\e\v expedition# is less 
than Frobisher’s : and »we hope to see that men and seamen a/e 
not now' worse than they were in those days of adventurous 
poverty, , # 

Frobisher performed little in his three voyages, of whicji the 
latter, however, were far otherwise appointed ; and Davis 
became fiis successor within ten years, discovering the opening 
which still bears his name ; but after the same humber of 
attempts, effecting little more, while neither navigator made the 
slightest approximation to the hoped-for passagd.” He Was 
succeeded by Jiudscrti ; of whose two failures, the one to find a 
way round Asia eastward, and the other to make one more 
north, or by the very Pole itself, we need say nothing. His 
great discovery in 1610, is the bay which stilji beal-s his name; 
yet of which, his death, or rather murder, ifso may be termed 
his being marooned ’’ by a mutinous crew, left much to be 
explored ; and of that much, a considerable portion has been 
examined and ascertained by captain Parry, since it is scarcely 
necessary to say* any thing of Bulton’s voyage. 

But the great name of this day is Baffin ; and it is not 
unamusing to have seen it rescued in our own times, by the 
pioneer of these new ex][feditions from the contempt thrown on 
it by one of those night-gown and slippered gentlefolks who 
sit at home at ease ” dictating to men as immeasurably beyond 
themselves in knowledge and mind as in energy, what they did 
not see, what they ought 'to have seen, and what they should 
have done, because a road across Caucasus or the Himalayah is 
Macadamized of course ; and a Polar basin must needs be as 
silvery and smooth, as that beautiful pond which glitters 
through its highly tortuous and serpentine course in the midst 
of Hyde Park. 

Even poor Moorcroft was not allowed to feel that he could 
not breathe at elevatmns where no man ever did or can breathe : 
the good man did not even know till he was informed, that in 
fact Mr. Moorcroft was ill.’' Reviewers arc a tolerably imper- 
tinent race, we must admit : but they ought at least to confine 
themselves to their own proper trade, of telkng a man that his 
metaphor is false, his simile not like, and his rhyme laftie : to 
insist upon it, out of an arm-chair which never quitted its 
garret, and from observation which never quitted the arm-chair, 
that a man did not kriOw what he meant, what he felt, what he 
saw, what he did, and where he was, is somewdiat trop fort/' 
even though the point to be fw^d were a Polar basiiif 
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Baffin saw no bayrascerfained no continuous land, did not 
kn(5w wJiat he was doing, and, in short, he wefe fiondernned, and 
his bay«‘was scratclii^df out. TJie fame of tlie all-knowing, elbow- 
chair navigator, replaced the fame off the man who sailed, 
astrolabe in hand.; and the map-makers bowed and obeyed. 
Nothing could ‘be so clear : there was not even ice in the Polar 
basin,; it was an open sea, it might be navigated, it was to be 
navigat’ed, the Pole was to be found stuck up in the middle of 
the ba^in, and another pole, bearing the flag of George IV king 
of the seas and fhe faith, was to b^? stuck upon its summit, 
while the needle was to fly round, the north become south,** 
arfd wondrous other untold things were to hap]>en, besides 
burying a bottle with a halfpenny in it, aiid taking possession 
of this commanding pinnacle of the globe, whence a man could 
look down on both the hemispheres.** 

Of pinnacle, ixile, and poetry in this case, we say nothing : 
of the people we might, for they believed in all three ; while it 
was no less plain, that of whatever materials the pinnacle or the 
pole might be made, whether there is a patent oil box or not to 
the axle tree, it could not fail to be a very warm climate, since 
it could never have other than southerly winds. Wherefore 
captain Ross was sent out to sail into the Polar basin, and to 
prove that Baffin was a bad blockhead, aiW no navigator. Alas 
for the fate of fame, and the superiority of Reviewers I Baffin 
stood, and the basin was no more, Jlinc ilUc lacluytmc. The 
crime was unpardonable, and never to be forgiven : and forgiven 
it was not. 

This able navigator, and, with imperfect means, really extra- 
ordinary surveyor, ascertained, then, the bay that bears so 
properly his name, but he determined also that it had no outlets. 
This was not only pardonable, but we can scarcely see how he 
should have done more ; though it may be said, as m the subse- 
quent case of .captain Ross, that he ought not to have pronounced 
a negative. Yet we may here say, and it applies equally to 
Baffin and Ross, that the arm-chair nav ignitors never did enter- 
tain a suspicion of the westward opening discovered since by 
Parry, that Baffin*s report on Lancaster Sound had not been 
questioned, and that the hopes ever were an opening north- 
warcTs, and a Polar ‘basin ; in short, not a mere opening, but a 
wide slrait, jiot a bay. And a strait,, a narrow one, there may 
be yet, for the northern end of this bay is no more proved to be 
without some, passage, tlian Lancaster Sound was at that time. 

For the present purpose, it is useless \o follow the Spanish 
attempts on the other side of America : the discovery of Behrings- 
, straits, and the labours of Cook,^re^the only essential points of 
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interest here, and vvhat remains of voyages of discovery, ante- 
cedent to the present case, may be comprised in the uniraporiJant 
labours of Middleton, whose additions gave us what »else we 
possessed, relative to •Hudson’s bay and its dependencies, As 
they were recorded in the maps which for* so long a period 
furnished us with the only notions which we lijfd of the north- 
eastern Amoiican geography. ^ 

But something also was done by land, under the pro’tection, 
rather than the ambition of the Hudson’s bay comj5a\^, nespcct- 
ing whose policy, indolencac;, mismanagement* or whatever else, 
we need not trouble ourselves here. ^lost persons^ know what 
the character was, of has been, of the ineii whom the fur-tradmg 
associations etnployed, and still employ ; and it needs not be 
said, that in their commercial pin suits they generally required 
to be hardy and enterprising, and often proved theniselves to be 
such, though careless of wliat did not refer^o profit, as their 
employers had almost always shewn themselves. Two, however, 
were stimulated by somewhat of a nobler ambition ; and tliiis 
llearne and Mackenzie became the pioneers of captain Franklin, 
by noting two points, which, if not fully ascertained, gave at 
least the probeible basis for an outline, which was in some 
manner to define the American continent to the north. It is 
true, that some doubts w|jie for a long time thrown on the most 
important paits of both their discoveries, the proximity or exist- 
ence of the sea; and it is certain that Mackenzie did leave the 
subject in dei)ate. But tlieir labours have been sufficiently 
verified now; and it is^ by following the route which they 
pointed oiU, that the most extensive continuous tract of this 
northern shore, lias been at length defined, and with modern 
accuracy. We need scarcely say, that the mouths of the Copper- 
mine, and the Mackenzie rivers, were the two points of departure 
in question. 

And here tlie matter slept, and seemed likely b:) sleep ; since 
Britain was, long, otherwise, if not quite so well, employed. But 
in 1(S18, captain Ross was sent with the first expedition ; of the 
purposes and results of which, we have almost spoken suffici- 
ently in our remarks on Baffin and his discoveries. The general 
recollection of his voyage, as being the first, is so much more 
strong, and even fresh, than that of even flie subsequeiit^ones, 
that it would be quite purposeless to say more Jhan 1;hat be 
completed a scientific survey of this great bay, or sea, with the 
exception of some then inaccessible small bays included in its 
outline. Nor need we recall to mind, Uie heat and the squabbles 
and the bad temper which followed ; though we fear that even 
that is not yet passed aw8iy,-^in those quarters where it chiefly 
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raged. Personal, to all eyes, it seemed (o be then : that which 
had been so triumphantly predicted was not ibulid ; and it was 
necessary (people oaft it natural) to be sore, and to beat the 
dog which had not found the game whieh the sportsman had 
marked down, and* which yet he had not rightly marked. And 
tlie dog was be&ten accordingly. « 

As ,we have already said, Baffin pronounced a negative, and did 
wrong. '' Ross did the same, and committed the same illogical sin. 
Perhaps it Vas not very difficult to discover the reason, if not 
for the original wrong — for the pevsisting in it. There are 
certain animals which require to be coaxed, if there are a few 
that get oh^" best by beating : and, of the former, it is certain, 
that the more you beat, the more they wont sti^\. And there 
are men of wit, also, in this world of ours, who can discern the 
signs of the times, and know when it is expedient to haul their 
wind, or court thcv^ breeze that has shifted in their teeth, and 
steer a little fuller, while the others only pull their bowlines the 
taughter, and set their teeth more bitterly against the gale. In 
short, gentle reader, captain Ross went to the wall, and captain 
Parry went to Lancaster Sound. 

And Lancaster Sound was sounded, and navigated, and Rosa- 
monds, and Barrows, and Crokers, took flight, and the Polar 
basin was put out of sight, and the trumpe't was blown so loudly 
that it was even put out of hearing, and a dishclout was drawn 
over the past, and it was wiped up, and no more was said 
about it."^ Or at least, the Polar basin was now called the Polar 
sea, and into the said sea did captain Parry penetrate as far as 
he could, like a bold fellow, and a good seaman as he is ; though 
ill what manner his ‘'predictions were fulfilled,*^ does not quite 
so clearly appear, inasmuch as nothing ever could have been 
predicated or predicted on the subject, and inasmuch as to fulfil 
a prediction, it is commonly required, that such prediction should 
first have been predicted. 

As captain Parry’s first voyage is clearly the most important, 
as far as relates to the great object of circumnavigating America, 
Ave must note the essential points, since the next attempt 
ought to be made, and, as we are informed, is to be made, in 
this direction. This officer then passed through Lancaster 
Straits; and having done thus, performed two several opera- 
tions, 6r made two very distinct efforts, essentially distinct 
as far as future progress is concerned, to penetrate westward. 
On his more nprthern line, he found a group of islands, to which 
the name Melville was given, and of whicli the furthest western 
extremity, is Banks’s land, if that be also an island. Here, 
therefore, it was found, first, that the ,said Polar basin might be 
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a sort of Archipelago in this quarter, but jio more ; nor is even 
that matter highly, satisfactory. It is even now but a better 
sort of conjecture : there may be islands,# and even any*point of 
land which was seen may be an island ; but it does nof follow 
for that, “that there may not be land even to the Pole, or to Asia 
itself. To say that there is a Polar basin ol* a^Polar sea, is to 
write, once more from the arm-chair. Captain Parry himself 
is tgo sound a philosopher, and too expert a geographer, to 
say thats he has any reason for such a belief, jot rather for 
such an assertion. No one knows ; and the,grounds.of\:onjec- 
ture are invalid, or at least imperfect ; since not even captain 
Franklin’s long swell” will prove thi**. . . 

In ascertaining what he did in this quarter, captain Parry did 
a great deal, ^hile it is but a truism to say, that he did what 
never was done before, and that he outstripped all the former 
experimenters in the north-west passage. But it was not all 
that he did effect ; and what remains is nc^ unlikely to prove 
the most important portion of his work. We allude to Prince 
Regent’s inlet ; but yet that is on the presumption that Cape 
Clarence is the cape of an island. If it be not, this inlet will 
prove what Cuipberland inlet has proved, and there will be no 
passage here. And here probably it is, that the great chance of 
failure in any new and single expedition lies. A whole season 
might be vSpent in getting deeper into this inlet : it may be ice- 
blocked, or it may be a bay, and in either case the season may 
be lost. The same might happen to a single expedition attempt- 
ing the passage to the north of Cape Clarence ; nor do we see 
the remedy except in a double expedition. But this is not our 
affair : it was our business to sketch the result of captain Parry’s 
first and most important voyage. 

The second voyage of this persevering, and on the whole, 
fortunate navigator, was planned through Hudson’s bay ; and a 
very intricate, and formerly unknown piece of geography was 
ascertained. The results of a land expedition made from the 
ships, also proved, or gave leason to infer, that there was a 
passage, or rather that the land which forms the eastern boundary 
of Davis’s strait, was separated from the American continent. 
In this case, the land just named, is an island, or a group of 
islands, as Melville peninsular may prove, also to be ; l^t as 
further progress was impossible, these matters remained to be 
further settled, and the two summers of this expedition termi« 
nated, as far as a passage to the westward was concerned, ‘‘ re 
infecta,” » • ^ 

A third voyage was undertaken in 1824 ; and the intention 
was, very judiciously, that of making the attempt onte more, 
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and in a more effective manner, tbroiigh Prince Regent’s inlet, 
and consequently, by’proceeding bn the track of his first voyage. 
The result of this proved nothing, in consequence of the loss of 
the Fury from the stress of the ice, and the necessity forced on 
the commander, of bringing home the other ship with the two 
crews. And here the sea attempts towards this circumnavigation 
terminated ; siVIce tlie volume of this officer, at the head of our 
article, relates to a very distinct matter. 

But to complete this sketch of the past, we must now turn to 
captain Franklin’s first journey, in 1819, and the three following 
years. It was but judicious to a^empt to perform by land 
what had been found so difficult, tedious, and expensive, by sea ; 
arid the discoveries of tile fur-traders offered the basis, as the 
wide command which tlie fur-cornpanics had obtained through- 
out this country, their fixed posts or forts, knowledge of the 
languages of the Indian tribes, communication with them, and 
so on, united to,... friendship or dependence, afforded great 
facilities. We are somewhat surprised that this was not done 
much sooner ; and that wlieii undertaken, it was not set about 
in a more secure and effectual maimer. A mixture of parsimony, 
neglect, and mismanagement, is throughout obvious ; and the 
result was, great hazard and suffering to the persons employed, 
with a very disproportionate gain. And this result is told in a 
few words, tliough tlie tremendons .quarto which contains it 
amounts to more than seven hundred and seventy pages. The 
line of the sea shore to the north, was defined, and surveyed 
from the mouth of the (’opper-mine river westward, over a very 
limited range, of a very indented andprregular coast; in which, 
Coronation gulf, iind Bathurst’s inlet, form deep bays. And 
here a cape, named Turnagain, forms the present easternmost 
point of onr knowledge of the American shore, commencing from 
Behring’s straits. Thus it now is, that the space between 
cape Turnagain and the bottom of Prince Regent’s inlet, as far 
as it is asceifained, forms the only unknown shore on this side 
of the American continent ; and all that remains to be examined 
to complete the outline and definition, with the exception of a 
Homewhat less portion westward, near to Icy cape or Behrings 
straits, of which we shall Jiave to speak immediately. It must 
he remembered, however, that tliough it is the custom and the 
hope'' to speak thus,' or to presume that this northern shore runs 
on a line nqt materially deviating from a parallel of latitude, 
there can be no possible security. Our travellers and voyagers 
speak of the Jj^igbt of sea or sea ice to greater distances tnari 
they reached, so as to give grounds for the hope or opinion in 
question : but it must be recollected, that no extent of sight 
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from any of the several points that have been reached, could 
suffice for such a conclusion. ‘We have afready seen, that from 
Hudson’s bay to Jffelville islands which forms tlie furthest north- 
ern limit of our present knowledge.frhere is cw singularly intricate 
arrangement of land, whether island or peninsula, and we cafi 
even now perceive no evidence why the land should not reach, in 
some form, in a continuoius body, even to the pol^; or, more pro- 
bably, why it should not form a heap of islands upon islands,j9epa- 
rated by.narrow straits, which, from being obstructed by*iceasa 
matter of course, must ever be impassible, by sea at feSst. We are 
too apt to hope what we wish ; and our own confidence is by no 
means what we find it elsewhere ; nor can wc say that even the 
discoveries of captairi Franklin’s last journey, have made it mutih 
greater than i»!^was before. Of tlie evidence to this effect to be 
afforded by currents, we have read all that has been offered, 
and have no objection to give it what weight it ma^’^ merit; but 
we do not think it affords (he conclusions tlijji: have been drawn 
from it. 

We will now give a brief sketch of what was effected in 
captain Franklin’s last journey, performed between 1825 and 
1827, that w^e may complete this general view before we proceed 
to the notice of the works before us. The point of general 
departure may be taken at the mouth of the Mackenzie river ; 
and the work was perfon^ed on one side by one portion of the 
party, and on the other by the remainder. In this way the whole 
coast has been laid down, and very nearly on the parallel of 70° 
from Cape Beechy westward to Ihe month of the Copper-mine 
river, thus connecting it with the former work. An assistant 
naval expedition, it must also be remarked, had been combined 
witli this, under captain Beechy, through Behring’s straits ; and 
on this side, further, an addition has been made, so as to reduce 
the unknown land on the westermost side of America to a breadth, 
or a parallel, of only one hundred and sixty miles. And the total 
result, therefore is, if Prince Regent’s inlet doc^i lead in any 
tolerably straight manner to Cape Turnagain, that out of the 
whole of this supposed even shore, there are only w^anting about 
six hundred and sixty to complete the geography. of the 
northern outline of this great continent. Turn we now to 
captain Parry’s book before us. 

Mr. Scoresby’s name and qualifications* have been lotig so 
well known to Ihe public, that it would be mere superefogatioii 
to speak of them. Wc said formerly that Frobislier had pro- 
posed to cross by thg pole, and it ^^jpuld be repeating a ten 
times told tale to go over again what was done or tried by 
Hudson, Baffin, and others, and all that has been suggested 
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on this subject abaut open sea, and. ice> and possibilities. 
Suffice it, that it was all pretty well thiwn aside as a mere 
project, “ when this person, than whom none could be better 
qualifie’H to propose,"' suggested the possibility of travelling, not 
navigating, to this long-wished-for and mysterious Nothing, 
where there \jas ‘ to be found, who knows what — yet some- 
thing assuredly never dreamt of, even by the romancers of the 
eastern, tales. An actual pole made of a diamond, or possibly, in 
former days, of an immense magnet at least, was perhaps the 
smallest conclusion that would have satisfied the people. Mr. 
Scoresby proposed to travel over the Ice, because he believed it 
to Jbe an icy or frozen sea^ and he proposed to travel on sledges 
by the aid of Rein deer. The distance could be reduced to 
six hundred miles, it had been said and believed * that such ice 
would be smooth as well as level, and there were at least two 
good months of summer for such a journey. And Mr. Scoresby 
was ridiculed. 

That is very proper : as it is always right to despise other 
people’s projects, particularly when they have no right to pro- 
ject, and ought not at least to be wiser or more clever than 
their betters. But it came to pass, as has happened in other 
cases of projects, that when the projector was supposed to be 
forgotten, the project was projected ove'^ again : being then 
quite as rational as it had formerly been absurd. And it was 
intrusted to captain Parry, and he carried it into execution, 
and he did what mortal man could do, and the project failed, 
and captain Parry wrote the booh, and the book is before us, 
and it is the shortest and therefore the most laudable book that 
has ever been written in quarto upon Arctic voyaging. 

We may take up our navigator after his difficulties in find- 
ing that commodious harbour for his ship, the Hecla, which he 
had expected on the coast of Spitzbergen ; for that is no more 
than the log-book matter which we have had so often, that any 
one of all the books would almost serve for any other. Yet it 
is an important fact as to the effort, if not perhaps as to the 
result, which nothing apparently could have mended, that much 
time was lost in this dreary and provoking work, and that after 
finding a station for the ship in Treurenberg Bay, the boats 
were pot able to depart on their proper voyage, if voyage it can 
be called, till the 21st of June. But We must describe in brief 
what the scheme of travelling was, partly because we do not 
well see that it could have been much better, and partly 
because it proved in spite.^ «3f all care, a very inefficient one, to 
say nothing of the intolerable hardships attending it. 

The nature of the ice that was met with was entirely different 
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from what was expected, and captain Barry has given good 
reason to beli^v^.that the anticipations were originally and 
essentially wrong. A flat field had been* supposed, apparently 
because, as seen from captain Phipps’s masSt-head long* before, 
this kind of ice did appear flat, level, and smooth. The present 
navigator’s explanation solves the mistake very jiaturally. Mr. 
Scoresby had proposed- to 'travel in sledges by the aid of 
Rein deer : but, ultimately, this was found impracticable,^There 
were two strong, flexible, and capacious boats, hc^wever, con- 
structed for this journey, which were capable both, of 'rowing 
and sailing, and of being drawn as sledges across ice, and the 
end proved that no power but that of men could be employee^ in 
this latter service, from the extreme irregularity of this ice, 
and very especially, from the frequent necessity of launch- 
ing the boats into the sea and hauling them up again, or of tra- 
versing pools of fresh water formed on this irre^dar surface. 
Field as this might have appeared in specirfation, or even as 
seen at a distance, it proved in reality to be a heap of frag- 
ments of irregular shapes and of all sizes cemented together, 
often leaving salt-water intervals, and more often ponds, or weak 
places and holeg, where there was frequent danger of falling 
through : while the occasional presence of soft and deep snow, 
the occurrence of fresh snow storms, the falls of rain, and the 
frequent fogs, produced complication of such impossibilities 
and toil and dirt and hazard and discomfort, and of all but 
despair it would seem, that we only wonder at the courage 
which endured for three days, far less for six and thirty. 

It is plain enough, that*thc thing would have been done, had 
it been possible j but it would not have been possible, even had 
this misrepresented ice-field been firmly attached to the Pole 
itself. Unfortunately, however, it had not even this merit : so 
that while these hardy fellows were labouring to the north with 
two steps forward, sometimes at the rate of three or four miles 
in ten hours of toil, and sometimes not even at this tortoise 
pace, the ice itself was carrying them one step to the South- 
ward, inasmuch as it was steadily drifting, and very rapidly, un- 
der occasional north winds, in the opposite direction to their 
course. Admirable were the patience and perseverance, that 
could endure all the recorded provocationsi^ beyond all th'jt we 
have read of in all these voyages. Labour and danger* united 
are exciting ; and the last brings either its consolation or its 
remedy, in some shape : but to be for ever climbing a hill of 
slush and stones aneiksnow and* waterV dragging* one leg after 
another, and dragged back at half the rate of the advance, 
seems to us, the greatest trial to which mortal patience can be 
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put, even with gooclp beds, dinners and suppers, dry clothes, 
and the prospect of an end after labouring long ^enough: of all 
of whi 9 )i, the whole ‘were wanting. A man is a real hero, 
who can be either active or passive as circumstances demand j 
and if ever vve envied men’s properties and tempers, we would 
rather envy captain Parry and liis followers, than most men 
that we have ever known. 

It ^ too late in the day for us to repeat now, in detail, how 
this was ali .done, and what was done and not done. •• It is all 
well known : but the tinal result was, to reach, as it would ap- 
pear, the latitude 82.'' 46'. : and, as Mr. Scovesby states, that 81® 
i2'., had been reached by sea formerly, the additional approach 
to the Pole, after all tliis toil, was little »more than a degree. 
To complete this brief tale, the party quitted the^lco after forty- 
eight days residence on it, having made a much shorter return 
than progres'S ; the distance travelled, having been five hundred 
and sixty-nine geographical miles, while the additional miles 
produced by tlie obstructions bring the sum to nine hundred 
and seventy-eight, or one thousand one hundred and twenty- 
seven common mdes. It was on the 19th of August that they 
returned to their vessel, and we need not retrace the usual, and 
no longer interesting vovage home. 

It is plain that no failure could be more complete ; while 
neither means, nor courage, nor talent were wanting ; and the 
ill success appears to liave thrown a coniplele damp on the pro- 
jectors at homo. The question, however, still remains : is the 
thing possible, and might not this failure lie attributed to a 
complication of accidents, to circiinistances not necessary or 
universal ? Cajitain l^nry’s opinion seems to tend strongly that 
way. His summer was a bad one, and his original detention 
was long and unexpected. It is thought that another meridian 
might afford a smoother road, but on this wo do not know how 
to judge. It is thought also, that at an earlier season the ice 
would be more practicable: and it is certain, moreover, that an 
ice-field is so variable, that some future summer, or even a dif- 
ferent portion of the same summer, might produce a smoother 
one. And, under all this, it is suggested, that a steam ve.ssel 
might, from its superior advantages, hereafter slated, contiive to 
reach to perhaps, ^S3 in August, 1o winter there, and then 
take ad vantage of an earlier part of the season, with similar raeasn, 
and with a very superior chance of success. But of this enough : 
for our space warns ns j.p begin to shorten sail. More might 
have been saicl ; but th^t more-'we must fiot say. 

We must now turn to captain Franklin, the general result of 
whose labours we have already given. And we must pass over 
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the whole of^his previoUsuess, cfv of the records of the winterings, 
to state, first, tha^tifter arriving at his station on great tiearlerke, 
late in the season, he continued to^ visit tl?e jiea sljore in the first 
summer, so as to ob^in a oeneral notion of what his mote 
serious cfuties would be in the following one. In that year, 1826, 
leaving his winter-muuters iu.luiie, the whole daiible party pur- 
sued the course of Mackenzie’s river, which they enteredon the 
22nd of ^this montli, and contrived to reach the point wh^ they 
were to se])aiate east and west, on the 3rd of July. '* Aothjng can 
possibly be more uninteresj.ing than the couiiliy, or *the adven- 
tures, or else the narrative: for it is impossible for us to say 
which is in fault. Neither here, nor an*y where else, ’except with 
the slenderest^ excef?tions, is any attempt made to describe a 
country, which surely cannot be utterly ^^ithollt features, when 
it contains rocks, wood? and water,” rivers, lakes, forests, 
plains, mountains, cascades, and every oljaer constituent of 
nature’s landseaj^e. We do not understand this : but we can 
understand that something more interesting than such passages 
as the following might ha\c been extracted from a country of 
this character, and a country so little known: and there are 
many of a far le^^s exciting cjuahty. 

^ In the passage down^tho river, w e were visited by sevcial Ivouchoiix, 
who, the instant we a[)peartj(Lb launched their canoes, and camcoif to 
welcome us. We landed, at tlieir re([ue-t, to purchase fisli ; yet, after 
the bargain had been completed, an old woman ste})pcd forward, and 
would only allow of oiir recei\ing' two fish ; she maintained her point, 
and carried off tlie rest in spite of all remonstrance. The natives w'ere 
all clothed in new leathern ^dre‘=se.s, and looked inncU neater and in 
better health than last autunm.' 

It is far worse than this, how ever, very often ; and we do really 
think such writing an absolute grievance, and especially if it 
is to be made up, into such books at such prices. Here is another 
specimen, turned u]) by mere chance, 

' The chimney of the last of the buildings being completed this 
morning, the flag-staff erected, and all the men assembled, w;e com- 
memorated these events by the festivities usual on the opening of a 
new establishment in this country.* 

This is the history of the wiiiter-quaiter in 1825, amj surely 
it was more than enough. But the Captain’s Journal contained 
more, and it must be inflicted as thus : 

' The first part of ceremoify was td salute the flag : the men 
liaving drawn themselves up in line, and the women and children, ami 
all the Indian residents at the fort being disposed in groups hy their 
side, a deputation came to soiicit^he presence of the officers. When 
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we appeared we found bur guns ornamented with blue ribbons, and 
we .were requested to advance, and fire at a piece Mf money which was 
fastened to the flag-stafft The; men then fired two volleys, and gave 
tUrce hearty cheers, after which,* Wilson the piper, struck up a lively 
tune, and placing himself at the head of his companions, marched with 
them round to t^e entrance of the hall, where they drank to his Ma- 
jesty’s health, and to the success of the expedition. In the evening 
the h »41 was opened for a dance, which wa^ attended by the whole 
party dresse^ in their gayest attire. The dancing was kepf up with 
.spirit to the nfusic of the violin and bagpipes until day-light.* 

Now a man needs not really purvey polar seas, for the 
purpose of bringing home such records as this ; and we think 
it Very abominable, that we must pay so many guineas for this 
species of information, which in some similar fonv, occupies the 
far greater part of both the enormous quartos under this name. 
We were bound to make out our case by facts ; and if we do 
not try to check ^these abuses of the book-trade, why are we 
what we are? For the worthy man, in his shape of author, 
we are sorry : had he been a mere author, not having done what 
he has in geography, his reprimand would not have been so 
slight. 

And it is vexatious, even for our present purpose, so great is 
the toil of finding out what there may chance to be in those 
great books, worthy of being abridged 0 / extracted. We turn 
backwards and forwards twenty times, and the end is to shut 
the book in desj)air, as we have done twenty times already, but 
to begin again. The evil, indeed, is now irreparable, as to the past: 
but we can assure the next writer of polar quartos, who will 
probably be the impending voyager, that should he follow this 
pattern, and we hold our seats, his- visitation will not be so gen- 
tle. Let us do one act of justice, however, in remarking that 
Dr. Richardson’s share is so far different, as to make us suspect 
that he could have written very much more to the purpose than 
he has actually done. 

It is well known, that it has always been the opinion of cap- 
tain Parry, that the complete navigation of this coast is most 
likely to be effected in the direction in which he himself has so 
often proceeded ; and we must presume that this is also the 
decided opinion of captain Ross, since his intention, as it has 
now fqr some time*^been publicly announced, and as we shall 
notice more^at length immediately, is to follow captain Parry’s 
course in every thing. But captain Franklin differs very essen- 
tially in opinion, and thire apj)ears to u^ so much sound sense 
in his remarks, foundea on his own separate experience, that 
we shall here give the bearing of them. 
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In making the Mtempt in the manner so often done, the pre- 
vious voyage is short, and the equipments and healfh of the 
men are entire, or presumed to be* so, when the real labour is to 
begin. We add the word presumed, ourselves, for the facts 
have not proved such. Stores and ships, if not^nen, have been 
worn out in reaching vrtiat may be called now the starting 
point; and captain Franklin might have said thus nitich in 
answer to captains Parry and Ross, though he h&fls not. But 
what he does say we will add. There are prevailing norlh-west 
winds during the time thaf the ice is open, and thus a passage 
eastward becomes much more easy than one westward. More- 
over, the land westward of the Mackenzie river is inaccessible to 
ships, being fl^t and shelterless ; whence it would be advisable to 
surmount this portion of the voyage in the first season, that 
some place of refuge might be reached for the wini^jr. Captain 
Franklin admits that he found no easterly cffrrent himself ; but 
he still thinks it possible, and if it exists, it would be an addi- 
tional aid. And in detail he says, that if a vessel quited Icy 
Cape about the middle of August, she might secure a wintering 
place to the cast of Cape Bathurst, whence she might proceed 
m a subsequent summer, so as to reach Baffin's or Hudson's 
bays, through one or other of the probable inlets already explored. 
All this appears to us re£?sonable ; and we cannot see the value 
of captain Parry's leading reason, even were it invariably true ; 
because w^e cannot see why the expedition might not proceed 
from Kamtschatka in a slate of perfect health and equipment, 
if, as appears to be the ])olitical fact, there is a perfect union 
of sentiments between Russia and Britain on this subject. 

We have said little about the detailed contents of books 
which are long stale to the public, and therefore more so to 
Reviewers ; and what was left for us to say was in the nature 
of censure as booksellers rather than authors, and of caution as 
to future books. And having dismissed this weary task, we 
shall conclude with the one remark, that Arctic travelling like 

misery, makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows." 
But what is to become of future maps and future geography, if 
every millstream and rock, and snout of land on a desert shore, 
are to be covered with such designations as <jreorgG the Fourth’s 
Coronation gulf. Sir Peregrine Maitland's point, and such other 
endless and Morning Postists denominations. Why, Saskatche- 
wine and Skinnectady are music to our ears compared with 
such a barbarous nomenclature as tnfe. Cape Stokes, Back- 
house, Fitten, and many more such ; what will posterity know 
or care about these, my “ very esteemed and learned and able 
and scientific,” and “ unknown friends," move than about 
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" Spiitli, Brown, Jones and Robinson.’' \V\\q , knows or cares 
about Jhein, who are ihey^^ and what have they to do with 
‘ Arctic geogra[)hy;" or any’ geography, or any thing else I 
Franklin and Parry, and Ross and Beechy, and so onj we can 
understand ; tl\eir rigiils are clear, and the honour is thus an 
honour ; nor do we much object to Melville and Barrow, and 
Croken since the geography becomes thus a historical record, 
and not an , unjust one. But the very honour is lost while 
the absurdity is committed : and like the red ribbon of the 
legion of honour of a Parisian hacki^ey-coachinan, that which 
might be a distinction Ivicoines a jest. Gog and Magog and 
Atlas are among the few great men of antiquity who have given 
their names to mountains, so ditterent was modesty of 
former days from the present ; nor can we lind that even Strabo 
and HerodoU.s and Ptolemy and Mela and Scymnos, ever at- 
tempted to monopolize a river, a cape, or a mountain, or a bay ; 
far less that those little men, the Pharaohs, and the Cyruses, 
and the Alexanders, and Aristotlcs, and Platos, and Hannibals, 
and Miltiades, and Hadrians, and Pericles', or even the Babers, 
the Tiinours, the Akbars, the Mahomeis, tlie Cl\arlemagnes, and 
the Alfreds, are ever likely to be remembered in future days or 
maps, when those wonderful philosophers, conquerors, geo- 
grapheis gods and goths, the Conybeiires, and the Sir George 
Clerks, and the Sir Humphreys and the Sir Nobodys, shall be 
rearing their honoured and lofty headvS to tlm skies of future 
ages. We do not well know* on which side the folly and the 
bad taste are the gieatest : and if it is imitated from the botanists 
and the mineralogists, the examples were only fit for avoidance. 
The botanists, or the nick-namers of God’s herbs, poor creatures, 
liad some kind of excuse in the multiplicity of the objects hi 
tlieir “ lovely science’' of liaid and ever-changing words, 
since they >vanted industry to collect the popular names, which 
might have added them a little more than they have dune, and 
Greek and Latin to invent those which all nations have agreed 
on accepting. Yet even then, why did they not limit these 
honours to those who liad a real claim to them ; that so we 
might liave had an aristocracy somewhat above the rank of a 
Peg ^Nicholson knl^dithood in the court of Flora. As to the 
Hies and the ites of the calculators of crystals and cockle-shells, 
tlie honour vjommenced with titles as estimable as that of a 
knight of the post, and has ended in a lithical Sirdom equally 
attractive with one eqiiesfcfilau r^iverend decjgnation that we must 
not name. Pray, gentlemen, reform the whole system of nick- 
namery altogether ; be it a cape or a bay, a weed or a cockle, a 
coat without a tail, or a stratuimof bread and butter aud 
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beef, or of limesfpne ; Dolomite or Sandwich, Argyll, Spencer, 
or Wellington boot, Huskisson headlandt Blucher sha^^j, Jack- 
sonia or Inomsonite. • * • 

We have already saiS, that a new expedition had been planned 
for the pursuit of the subject which we have tljus been discus- 
sing ; and it is our duty tefl our readers all that we have been 
able to discover respecting it, though that all is not th^>^vhole. 
Thus faT, however, we can at least safely prais$ •the spirited 
capitalist or merchant, who has fitted out this adventure of 
discovery, since his name lias been carefully concealed from the 
public, though for what reason vve cannot conjecture. And it 
is a spirited act — an act worthy of Englishmen, to whose 
courage, taleift^ and money and hazard, it is for ever left in this 
country to do what, in all others, is the work of a government. 
And it is our hope and wish, that the adveature of this 
single Englishman may prove successful, illid that on him will 
finally descend the honour of eftectiusi: that which has hitherto 
failed. 

The planning, as well as the future conduct, of the expedition 
has been intrusted to captain Ross, and he is accompanied by 
commander Ross, whose experience has now been as perfect as 
it could be, since has belonged to all the past expeditions ; 
while we perceive that»he never has failed to receive a large • 
share of praise from captain Parry. As these officers, toge- 
ther, we believe, with the master, the same Mr. Thom who was 
in the first expedition, are unpaid volunteers, we are bound to 
give them the same kind* of praise for their spirit, as w^e have 
bestowed on the unknown capitalist. Yet, as to him, it is also 
right to observe, that as a whaling vessel attends the discovery 
ship, there is some chance that a part of his capital, at least, 
will be returned to him, as he well deserves. 

Of the expense of this outfit we have not been informed, but 
the following is, we undenstaud, the arrangement ils to the ships. 
The Victory is a steam-vessel of two hundred tons burthen, 
having been raised on from one bundled and sixteen, and strongly 
fortified against the ice, in the manner adopted for the ships of 
the former expeditions ; besides a furtlier security against the 
pressure of this enemy^ consisting in lateral, masses of oak,# sup- 
ported within by strong beams and diagonal shores. Tiiat part 
of the side next the paddles is of three feet in' solid thick- 
ness, and is further covered with iron. The engines consist of 
two twenty-tive-hor^>« powers, ■«%with'‘^.wgh press^lre boilers of 
Braithwaite and Erickson’s patent ; esteemed, now, much 
superior to all others, and possessing, in this case, the peculiar 
advantage of permitting th^ ule of oil, or any fuel, as well as of# 
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coajs. The mould of this vessel is further as to admit of 
her risi^^ much more easily when pressed by ice, than any vessel 
ypt employed in this service'; and the paddles, which are on 
Robertson’s plan, can be lifted four feet out of the water with 
perfect ease. Tljere is no funnel, and she is rigged as a three-mast 
schooner, so as to form a perfect sailing*vessel, when the paddles 
are raked : while she is also painted red, as this colour is found 
to be more ripible than any other in a fog. The crewconsists 
of the captain and vthe commander, the master, a surgeon, two 
eng^ineers, a carpenter, an armourer, ^id eight seamen. 

This, the* exploring ship, is accompanied by a decked and 
ketch-rigged tender, of fifteen tons, similar to that which captain 
Parry had on his last expedition, as a security hhiefly for the 
men, in case of the loss of the Victory ; but, besides that, there 
are also two<boats, similar to those which captain Franklin 
used ; which wouldj in case of further accidents, still answer the 
same purpose. These latter will be carried out in the Whaler, 
which also serves the purpose of a store-ship, so as to deliver 
the entire expedition fully fitted out for sea, at the point where 
it will be necessary for her to return. This vessel, the John, is 
a teak ship, and is esteemed one of the strongest and fastest 
sailing vessels in the fishery, having been^ further, additionally 
« strengthened, and being manned with a crew of thirty-seven 
men, besides the usual officers. 

As both the gentlemen have proved themselves able observers, 
so they have provided themselves with the necessary instru- 
ments and books ; whence we have n»o reason to suppose that 
the interests of science will be neglected, since to all their 
knowledge and practice, they now add the experience accumu- 
lated in the former voyages. Commander Ross, as the past 
voyages testify, has shewn himself a zealous and perfectly 
sufficient naturalist. We have heard, but are not equally 
informed, as we are of the rest of the facts, that the several 
learned societies will afford the usual assistance, and it is equally 
reported that the great officers of his Majesty’s government, most 
naturally interested in this question, have expressed their high 
approbation of the plan and the intentions, in granting their 
leave t-to the naval officers. It is but just also to say, upon 
authority which we have no reason to doubt, that the admiralty 
department has shewn perfect liberality ; not merely in stating 
its goodwill and approbation, but in offering or giving assist- 
ance in the nature of ok^arts ar.d instruKNerits ; in furnishing 
dock-yard stores at first prices, and in lending or giving the 
boats used by Captains Parry and Franklin, One advantage we 
, think we can perceive in this case, ♦which the former expedi- 
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tions have not poss^sse J. As far as all the*instructions formerly 
issued can be of us*e, the officers may profit by them ; lyit tey 
are neither hampered, nor directed^ nor restricted by the*latter. 
They are ivithout orders*; and without other responsibility than 
the moral one which relates to the lives and* comforts of their 
crews ; and we presume we need not say, that^a considerable 
source of anxiety, and no small cause of impediment, are^ thus 
removed.'* There is no critical public to fear, nor court-iiiartial 
to hang over, nor promotion to be hazarded ; nor, wfiat i^ per- 
haps a greater escape than all, no individual to confend with, 
either before or after, because his notipns have not been fol- 
lowed, or his prophecies not fulfilled. * • 

What balance ought to be struck between the expenditure of 
time and money, the hazard of life, the certainty of hardship, 
and the problematical gain of honour, is not for us to say ; but 
it seems at least amply settled now, that tli^re is nothing but 
honour to be gained, while there is every thing to lose, even to 
the missing of that very honour itself. It has happened, that 
those rewards formerly, and for so long a time, proposed by 
parliament, and ^ held out equally to private and public adven- 
ture, have been* withdrawn, by a new rescinding act. The 
coincidence is singular : but we must laud the spirit, on all sides, 
which having projected thjs expedition before that amendment, 
scorned to abandon it under so unexpected a disappointment ; 
and we know not but that all parties ought to be gratified at 
such an opportunity of proving that they possessed that supe- 
riority to views of gain, \\hich is said to have been fast disap- 
pearing ambng Englishmen, and that their own lionour will come 
out from the trial, pure, whatever fate may befal the expedition 
itself. 

In a former part of this article we have indicated what 
remains unknown of this frozen American coast ; and can now, 
therefore, proceed to indicate the present intention as it has 
been made public through the various persons in communication 
with the parties. The Steam-boat and the Whaler will proceed 
together, leaving the river about the middle of April ; and they 
hope to reach the place where the Fury was abandoned, about 
the beginning of August. But wherever the Whaler is com- 
pelled to stop, she will make up the provisfons of the Victory 
complete for three years, and her coals for two thousand Tiours, 
at which time the voyage of discovery will commence. It is 
also expected that ^ey will^e akVe, to recover the Fury’s 
abandoned stores and coals, so as to appropriate such things as 
may be of use to them. The further nroceeding then is, to 
explore the five hundred .*^nil^s which lie from this place to 
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Cape Turnagaiii, should this prove practicable, and in case of 
success thus far, to^ proceed westward, and to complete in a 
similar manner the one hundred and sixty unknown miles which 
commence at captain Franklin’s westernmost point, and termi- 
nate at Icy Capa. Supposing this to be effected, the expe- 
dition proposed to end as usual at Kamtschatka. 

But we must not forget in addition, the advantages which the 
expedition possesses from the use of a steam power. We believe 
that the inevitable loss of time in working through the ice, has 
been one of the le*adingobstructions».to the past attempts; since 
the result has been, to shorten the already short summers, and 
thus to cramp the whole work, in a mannq^r sufficiently obvious. 
Now, it is known that calms often prevail in thei^ seas, even for 
many weeks, as is especially remarkable in the account of captain 
Parry’s last voyage ; and against this serious cause of time lost, 
the steam-power tis the obvious remedy. But this is not all ; 
for if we have rightly extracted the conclusions which are so 
unmercifully obscured through all these ponderous quartos, 
it is in calm weather that the ice opens most readily, so as to 
admit of working through it at the very time vvhen, for want of 
wind, it is impossible to work, VVe perceive that, in such 
cases, the former ships have often not gained ten miles in a day : 
the steam-vessel may effect as much jin an hour, and the con- 
sequences are too plain to require restatement. Nor is this all ; 
since it seems equally a fact, in all the parts of experience as 
well as in that of the Whalers, that as the ice closes before a 
vessel when the wind is fair for her qpurse, so it opens with an 
adverse one, and thus admits of a passage by which she can 
profit but very imperfectly, since* her time is wasted in beat- 
ing to windward ; and in these cases, we need not also say, 
beating to windward is not only peculiarly tedious, but ex- 
tremely hazardous. Here, again, the steam-vessel will gain 
time, and probably also security, from the far greater facility of 
avoiding concussions in a direct steerage, than under the perpe- 
tual and often quick changes of course required in beating 
through v^hat may be called a narrow and rocky channel. 

We do not know why this scheme was not attempted before, 
for it was suggested long ago. It is assuredly plausible, as 
cert&iidy it is lodged in practised and expert hands ; and we 
believe** we qnly speak the sentiments of the public at large, 
in wishing it success, and in wishing that the honour of this 
long-pursued .discovery 4*Fdy fi|jaUy rest Qji those who, to their 
present claims, add others of an older date, and in the case of 
commander Ross, in particular, of no common magnitude. 
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Art. XV . Le Livrt Nbir, 8ic. i, e. the Black Book of Messrs. Delovau ajid 
Franchet ; or an Alphabetical Repertory 9f the Political police, 
under the deplorable J}fini$try. A work printed according to the 
Registers of the Police-Office. Paris. 1829. 4 vols. 

GREAT deal has beeii^aid and sung against #he police spies, 
^mouchards, &c. of France, but little or nothing, prior to this 
publication, was known of the modus operandi. The police has 
always been the bugbear of Paris, and when JesuitisTn came to 
be coupled with espionnagei^ all good people began to Ihink that 
it was time to hold their tongues and give up such acquaintance 
as ventured upon any thing so dangerous as an ojnnion. The 
appearance, hv:>wever* of the Black Book, is an epoch in the 
history of this redoubted organ of governnient, half shadow, half 
substance, a Proteus in form, a Machiavelli in spirit, masked, 
disguised, penetrating through key-holes, glicjing into the midst 
of all crowds, eaves-dropping at every chink, in short omnipre- 
sent, and all-catching. The bugbear now has a lighted candle 
held to his face, his ugliness is exposed ; it is true, the creature 
is filthy and base, but not half so formidable a monster as has 
been imagined ;Tie is in the condition of those ghosts who, when 
confronted with a lantern, turn out to be nothing more super- 
natural than a sturdy villjiin in a sheet, with a plate of flaming 
spirits of wine in his hand. 

The Black Book is neither more nor less than a part of the 
private records of the Political Police under 1\1, M, Delavau and 
Pranchet, during the reign of M. de Villole. These documents 
have been 'stolen by some faithless employe, who has sold his 
booty to a bookseller, without staying, however, in France to 
reap the reward of popularity which will necessarily follow this 
disinterested attempt to benefit his fellow citizens. 

These four substantial volumes contain in alphabetical order 
the names of persons who, in the interval between the earliest 
and late.st dates, have been lionoured by the surveillance of the 
police. Wlien tlie prefect of this branch of the governnient was 
informed by any means of the anival in Paris of a person, whom 
for any reasons he chose <o suspect, he drew up a short note 
containing the name and description of tho individual, with 
such additional circumstances as had com5 to his knowlldge. 
This note was addressed to the chief of tlie Central Bureau ol 
police, which, in other words, seems to be nothing more nor less 
than a Spy-office, ^t this Ijnie Pitj prefect of police was 
M. Delavau, the director M. Fiauchet, and the chief of the Spy- 
office M. Hinaux. To this latter gentleman, therefore, it was, 
that the note duly numbered, 4 la ted, and marked Lah, Part, or 
private cabinet, and was sent with a special or particularly^^ 
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special recommendation, that the therein-named individual 
should, be looked into and after, by all such means as M. 
HinauK could command. ‘After the note comes the answer; 
often there are successive answers, jus^ as the information was 
obtained, or as the watch was continued. These answers are 
signed by the '^pies themselves, \/ho,,,are employed on the occa- 
sion ; and oh ! what a world of villany is here laid open for the 
contehiplation of the enlightened subjects of Charles, X. The 
villany is/* however, equalled by the folly, and one knows not 
whether to grieve or rejoice that so many men should have damned 
themselves for nothing. In spite of all the lies, the hypocrisy, 
the base breaches of alt honourable ties, in spite of the most 
flagrant provocation to crime, and the employn%ent of the most 
infamous means of corruption and seduction, the whole ends in 
smoke ; we cannot detect that all this elaborate machinery ever 
effected one solitayy benefit to the persons who set it in motion. 
Nero sticking flies with pins is held up to children as an example 
of cruelty, but what should we say of the fool who slaughtered 
them with a steam engine? Our readers will be amused 
by running over some of the affairs in which these in- 
genious persons wasted their brilliant talents, and certain we 
are, that no better employment could be found for any writer 
than that of proving the folly and inutility of such an estab- 
lishment, as well as its detestable wickedness. No doubt 
can be entertained of the authenticity of the work ; on the 
face of it the impossibility of forgery is evident, and we are 
credibly informed that the efforts of the present police to 
regain possession of the MS. were incessant and most active ; 
for though it *is to be understood that the present ministry 
is of a more liberal and enlightened cast than that of Villele, 
we are not to suppose that as yet the French government is 
sufficiently advanced to throw aside altogether a weapon which 
has hitherto been considered so efficient an instrument of 
defence. The numerous instances here brought together of the 
fruitlessness of the most deeply-laid plans of surveillance, as 
well as the blunders of the most adroit of the agents, who are 
often led into weeks of careful vigilance or active inquiry by the 
most insignificant circumstances, may perhaps undeceive them 
as t6 its presumed advantages. The fact is, that the amusement 
with Which the perusal of these volumes tempers our indigna- 
tion, is the ridiculous spectacle of seeing a scoundrel on a wrong 
scent, to witness his absurd *spspicions^^ of an accidental and 
unmeaning circumstance ; his laborious efforts at solving a 
riddle which has no meaning. To give for example the case 
ofRid6 the carrier; there is up reason why we should not 
' commence with this complete comedy of Much Ado abou( 
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Nothing, in five acts*; a title by the* way which would 
serve for the wholei»work. The history of Ride will shew that 
there is nothing too low for these gentlemtn, and scarcely any 
thing so insignificant as not to al3rm ; whSreas it is singular 
enough, that when any design or conspiracy was really on foot* 
they were the last to hear of it, and if a peijgon, decidedly 
worthy of the attention of ’The police was to be apprehended, it 
has very rarely happened to be the officers of this department 
that huntfid him out of his concealment. But, witl^ regard to 
Ride the carrier— Under the date of the 10th .Marcli,. 1822, the 
prefect of police writes that*Ride the conductor of the waggons 
or vans of the house of Mazier of Nantes, is connected witji 
some marked individuals among the factions ; and that he is 
informed, that on Sunday the 3rd, he made use of seditious ex- 
pressions : among other things saying, General Bertrand is 
with us, and many others— I know the general — I icarried him 
lately a nurse for his children : we may rt?ckon upon him.” 
Concerning this person, evidently so dangerous, the prefect 
desires to receive particular information. The answer is dated 
the 22nd of the same month, and bears that Ride is not at that 
moment at Paris*: that his abode is ascertained, and that on 
his return he shall be “ associated with, made to talk, and his 
goings on looked into.V 

It seems that the prefect waited up to the 14th May, without 
receiving any farther intelligence of the factious ' conducteur,’ 
he at: that date writes an angry note, marked Cab. Part. 9491, 
to remind the Spy of his promise. 

The secQud answer states, that nothing had hitherto been 
learned of Ride, for the plain reason that Ride had not come to 
Paris : but at length on the 23rd of May, w'e have a full ac- 
count of him and his w ays. The report runs thus : — 

* On the 21st. between the hours of six and seven in the evening. 
Ride and his waggon arrived at the coach otiicc of Mr. Bonjour, the 
elder, Rue d’Orleans Saint llonore. Ride iinmediatelywent into the 
office of the aforesaid Jioiijour, on whose desk he placed some letters 
and other papers, the last covered. Returning to the voiture, he drew 
from it sonic packets of a middling size, and two small cases* bound 
with string, which he carried into a chamber on the ground-floor near 
the kitchen, of which he keeps the key. After having superintended 
the unloading of his carriage. Ride repaired lo *thc house of Debray, 
wine merchant, opposite to the warehouse, in order to sup witlfseveral 
persons belonging to it. TVe were at a table opposite to his, and 
nothing escaped us ; Ride did not utter a word of politics* 

" The 22n(l, from siv^o'clock in^ie mor/iing we we^e at our post : 
we had a sufficient pretext for accosting Ride, who in order to con- 
verse with us, took us into the room which serves him for a ware- 
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house> where we saw nothing but. cases, rnd bales of goodis. After 
some gossip, we took him to drink a glass of v^iuc* K.id6 most as- 
suredly 48 not a cunning man ; and yet it is impossible to draw a word 
of polttics from him. Our ^best-managed questions were always 
answered only lip-deep. He is in fact, txcessively timid, and the 
slightest thing would render him suspicious of any one. 

' Ride betookt himself to his lodgieg. ^Jlle occupies an apartment on 
the wine-merchant’s iirst floor, and we have been enabled to observe 
his goings in and <Hit, several persons coiuersed with hiin, but from 
the shortnefs^of their colloquy, it was easy to perceive thatMt was not 
political. ‘ « 

^About eleven o’clock, Ride went out^w ith a young woman, who ap- 
pears very qlosely connecUd with him (poor Ride). In Rue St, Denis, 
he wished to buy an office-seal : but he could not find one with M. and 
F. interlined in a cypher. It was doubtless a commission. He then 
entered, still with the young woman, tlic house of Sieiir ( hauvet, wdio 
keeps the public house, Saint Magloire, Rue St. Denis, No. 166. lie 
did not come^out for two hours. lie was then alone, and went to the 
Hotel St. Aignan, itue Stc. Avoyc, afterwards to Rue Qiiincampoix, 
No. 34, in a house principally occupied by Javal, a dealer in Rouen 
goods. Remark that Ride, during all these calls, carried no parcel, and 
that he went home with his hands emj)ty. 

* About eight o’clock, he came to Debray, the wine-merchant, 
with some carriers. Some bottles of wine were drank, but the 
conversation Uirned entirely upon tlieir buijjnehs of carrying j after 
which they \vent to bod. On the 23r(l Ride was solely occupied with 
loading his van. \bout eleven he entorcil the public-house above- 
named : there was with him the blacksmitli of the waggon-warehouse, 
and the guard of one of tlie coaches. Amongst other thijigs, they 
talked a little politics, and mentioned Nanles, !)iit in a manner so 
vaguely that w e do not know what meaning to attach to‘ tl)cse words 
of Ride. ** Thftt inll not ho ended hi our days ; every day there is 
sioinethlri^^ fresh.^' Rifle on leaving the public-house, went to Rue 
llouloi, No, If), the office for the Post-Berlines, and thence to the 
Falais Royal, where, after having lost sight of him, we found him 
again with a large packet of books under his arm. There were about 
five or six voli;mcs in 8vo, wrapped up in brown ])aper and tied with 
String. At ten o'clock ho finished packing, and left Paris at a quarter 
to twdve o’clock at night, (the traitor 1) in a van containing boxes 
and small packages, and follow ing his principal ^vaggon filled with 
large cases and bales.’ 

It* might havebev?n supposed that there was nothing more to 
be leatned respecting tins veiy steady and industrious carrier 
whose sole ‘iniquity in Paris seems to have been confined to 
the suspicious circumstance touching tlje young woman. But 
M. Delavau dnd his ag?nls wefU not thus^to be deluded. Since 
they could not make Ride a political character himself they de- 
termined that he .should be the^ bearer of political despatches. 
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With the view of ascerj:aining whether tli^ liberals of Nantes 
corresponded by^his^ means or not, farther requisitions are made, 
and for several more journies the ways of Ride the cawier aAe 
closely watched, his bottles of beor‘ counted, his browii^paper 
parcels measured, and Ids idle gossip, his mysterious looks, and* 
even his little intrigue nicely examined, and faithfully recorded 
by the spies of his Most ^Christian majesty. Tlie result was 
nothing in Paris ; whetlier the police fared better on the road is 
not known, but the Spy recommends that poor ilide^should be 
seized at a convenient distance from Paris, under the pretext of 
examining his baggage and his person, for smuggled playing 
cards and music-paper. , 

In the case of the parrier, the Spy was not called upon for 
any great exertkjii of his talents, except indeed that of patience ; 
his business was to drink beer ni a cabaret, and dodge the 
commissioner. But in more delicate cases it was pecessary to 
'ixwawt prete cte convenabic ; to pretend to five politician to be 
an enthusiastic liberal ; with the members of secret societies to 
propose to procure initiation ; to an embassy it was necessary 
to carry, or to be supposed to be in possession of, valuable 
information; witji travelling mercliants, an a Hair of business 
was invented, and the farce was maintained as long as any 
thing was to be discovered. Sometimes the mouchard wound 
himself into the friendsnip,of his client y or entered into his service 
as secretary or valet : he was ready either to prepare a pamph- 
let for the press, or to brush his coat. wSometimes he would 
commence his operations lower down— he would begin by 
debauching* the maid servant. There is one instance in the 
book where"' a spy, not conceiving himself calculated to succeed 
in this line, sent to tlie pious M. Delavaii for a handsome 
young man who was likely to make an iiupiessioii upon a 
female domestic wliom it was necessary to corrupt. Several 
of the mouchards, whose reports we find here, had been officers 
in the army, a circumstance that gave them no -little advan- 
tage ; first of all it was an excuse for not liaving any profes- 
sion ; next it extended their acquaintance among persons 
suspected, and moreover in some affairs it was the -grand 
recommendation. As in the instance luider the head of the 
Spanish Embassy, when the due de San Lorenzo and his secre- 
tary weie so egregiously taken in. This affair took place a 
short time previous to the last invasion of Spain bji the French 
under the due d’Angoulcune. It was suspected at Paris that 
the Spanish constitufitinalisis yuere reciAking in# tliat capital 
for officers disposed to serve in the Spanish forces. The whole 
negotiation seems to indicate, that the constitutionalists in of- 
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iicial situations abrpad were as unaccpiainted with the world 
and the conduct of it as those at home. ^ ^ 

* The "transaction {o which we refer is described in certain 
notes'hddressed directly to Le Chef de la Police Centrale, by one 
"of his agents, whose signature is sirfiply D. He informs us 
that one of the Inspectors^ as they rejoice m calling themselves, 
called upon fhe due de Bervick, Rue Taitbout, No. 31, and 
requested to be informed how a Frenoh officer who wished to 
serve in §|pain should proceed to join the constitutional army. 
The duk^ r^ceiv^d him with great affability, and told him that 
he could serve him ; that he was to call in a few days ; in the 
mean tiniQ he, the duk^, would see some one on the business. 
When the Inspector called again, the ,duke said, '' I have 
spoken of the affair at the French embassy ; y6o. are expected ; 
go there directly ; ask to speak to Viniga, the third secretary 
— you will vnderstand one another.^^ The Inspector called upon 
the secretary the^ day after the 30th September, who received 
him with open arms, took him up mysteriously into a little 
room on the third floor, and made him a long speech, praised 
his virtuous intentions, and gave him to understand that the 
Spanish government were in truth enlisting,, French officers ; 
that they would accept his services, and that he and his 
comrades should soon receive final instructions. On the 3rd 
October the Inspector saw the due de San Lorenzo, the ambas- 
sador himself, who received him (the Spy) with a cordiality 
truly astonishing.’’ He gave him every encouragement, which, 
however he told him was without the authority of his court; 
that in fact he had sent a courier to Spain on the 1st (that is, 
two days before) for this authority, and he did nol doubt that 
he should receive a favourable answer. It would seem from 
this, that as in so many other instances it was the Spy himself 
who first gave the embassy an idea of enlisting French officers, 
and in spite of what the secretary might say in his first inter- 
view with the Spy, they had not decided on any such step. On 
the 4th, the Spy saw the duke again ; on the 5th, he saw the 
secretary, who told him that, until the ambassador received the 
authority of the Cortes, he would commission no French officer 
but himself, and he desired the Spy immediately to procure 
his .passports as a^ travelling clerk. On the 7th, the Spy had 
another interview with the ambassador. It had occurred to 
the duke, it seems, that he had been proceeding with but little 
discretion : he therefore addressed the Spy in these terms : 

My dear Sir, do nt’: be offended, I wijii for some information 
respecting yourself, because the letters and commission which 
I am about to give you are of the highest importance. Are 
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you known to any one in Paris^ 'who is able to attest that you 
are really what .yw say you are.” The Inspector, v^ho had 
neither assumed a false name or ^j[uality, referred to general 
Janin, under whose orders he had*served in Spain, The duka 
appeared gratified, and said, “ Come to me to-piorrow, and if the 
inquiry 1 make is satisfactorily answered, I wiU give you my 
most unlimited confidence*" The next day, the Inspector found 
the duke perfectly assured of the fidelity of his friend the Spy, 
and confided to him the nature of the mission ©if which he 
proposed to employ him. It turned out to the observation 
of the Army of the Faith* he was to be in communication 
with Mina, and to set himself to discover the suresJt means of 
betraying the baron Kl’Eroles into the hands of that general. 
After having made this communication, the duke dismissed 
him, to invent a cipher, in which he might maintain an active 
correspondence with the embassy. The signatur? was to be 
Francisco Bravo, and this the Spy wrote upon a sheet of letter- 
paper presented to him by the duke for that purpose ; the 
cipher was also agreed upon, and the departure of the Spy was 
pressed for the following Saturday, This, however, it is clear 
did not suit the police — that their agent should be shipped off 
for the Pyrenees, and that without obtaining any secret letters 
and instructions whicV might commit the duke ; and it was 
necessary to turn the intrigue into some such channel as should 
enable him to remain, and yet not lose the favour of the ambas- 
sador^, or at least to procure some papers. This was effected 
in a manner truly honourable to the talents of the party en- 
gaged. ^ • 

The Inspector waited on the duke on the 11th October, and 
represented, truly, that he had in the first instance offered him- 
self as a volunteer to the Spanish army ; that his object was 
to fight openly for the cause, sword in hand, but now a very 
different part was offered to him, that of a Spy (horrible in- 
dignity !) upon the Army of the Faith, and upon the forces of 
France in the Pyrenees, and that too without a single creden- 
tial or written document for his protection. This speech, well 
got up, was equally well delivered : the warmth of the orator 
produced a lively effect upon the duke — he took up both his 
hands full of gold : Money you shall not want — >1 will give it 
you, or cause it to be given to you, wherever you •are, to any 
extent ; but as for letters, 1 cannot give you any."" * 

The Inspector refused the money, and declared that since it 
was impossible forhini'to recei‘?\^writtehAAstructibns, he was 
compelled to decline the employment altogether, and begged 
that his signature of Francisco Bravo might be returned. 

VOL. x. — w. R. ♦ 3 L 
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^ Your sli^natures/ said the duke., ‘^arc scHit to the frontiers as was 
agreed upon , as therefore I cannot return them , hut your frankness charms 
me — cejme, — 1 will conlide my letters to you, and will not do things by 
halves with you. 1 I’^jckon whUly on your devotion and fidelity, and 
t will put them into your hands to-morrow, at twelve precisely ; 1 add 
only one condition, and that is, that you start the moment you receive 
them : that yoif take a cabriolet tocyoiwself as far as Etampes, and 
then proceed post. Copy this cipher (giving him one), by the aid of 
which we may eoiTcspond.’ ^ 

It was ' coiitiivcd that anotlier cabriolet should be ready to 
follow Fra?icisco Jhavo, and roceive^lVom him the papers, before 
h^ had got far iVom Paws. It was expected that Viiiiga would 
accompany him : but no Icdtors were ever, given : the next day 
the Inspector, alias Francisco Bravo, found ihfe secretary pre- 
paring to leave Paris for Spain, and the duke for England : 
Francisco then propo.sed to remain in ParivS as their secret 
agent. From this pb'int, tlum, starts anothei longnegotiation, which 
eiulures for some months, and through many pages. \V^e shall 
not follow tlio erremens of this allair : we have quoted enougJi 
to shew the incapacity of the ambassador and his secretary : 
it may be a lesson, loo, in diplomacy for those >vho stand in nee*d 
of being put upon their guard. Not so, the Fh)glish embassy, 
under the able managomeut of sir Clr^ndos, now lord Stuart. 
There is, also, a negotiation carried^oii by a spy similar to the 
one above quoted : but it is curious to see how tlie fellow is 
played with, and ultimately set adrift, as it appears, from his 
own account, many otlier.s had been. It seems that tlie police 
liad heard of iMr. Dai by, whom they considerevl'^as the prin- 
cipal secret agent of tlie English embassy in Pan's : they de- 
tacihed, to enconnhu’ him, one of their inspectors : lie piesentefl 
himself as an ex-agent of police,' and pretended that it was in 
his power to procure from time to time, important information 
of what was going on in the public offices. Mr. Darby received 
him well, artd handed liim over to one of the secretaries of the 
embassy. “ A:/7* says the Spy, “ c e^t nne petite guerre d sou- 
tenir en opposaut la ruse d la ruse."' Tliere is reason to believe, 
that diis S])y is the very Francisco Bravo, who succeeded so 
Avell in imposing upon tlie due de San Lorenzo : he found, how- 
evs-r, tliut this was a kind of petite guerre, very dilferent from 
his Spanish guerilla warfare. The business shortly came to an 
end, Franciscoas left to cool his courage the whole of one 
evening, till ten o’clock, waiting to meet the secretary according 
to appointm^iut, bf*.* who mw-cr appeaf^d. The secretary had 
previously given him to undevstand, that the number of /wa/a- 
droit agents they had unmasked, were not small, and Antonio liad 
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the reflection that ho w'fis addod to the nitmber, to relieve the 
tedium of attendance. ^ , 

The well-known and respectable*. Quaker, William AHen, of 
London, will be surprised to find* his name registeied in tha 
Black BcA^k of the Ponce of Paris ; greater,, however, will be 
his astonishment, when he finds that his rocle is not only 
remarked, but after h^had accornpained Mr. Grellet, of 
Mew York, from Italy 1:o France, that this observation should 
be made^n the eflcct of his travels—" It is to b« i%?raarked,” 
says the prefect of police, " that every country that these gen- 
tlemen traversed, rose in insurrection a short time after they 
had left them.” This note is dated “^h May, 1824, and tlfe 
prefect closes it by sri?ying, that he attaclies the greatest inter- 
est to learning who are the couhdants whicli these two 
propagandists have in Paris and the rest of Prance ; and that, 
although their last excursion is some time back, stTll he thinks 
it is not impossible to "obtain some iiifonnatidn respecting their 
connexions in Paris.” 

It is not very clear through what sources the prefect of police 
derived the information u])on which his notes are generally 
founded. The immes of the individuals entering France were 
doubtless to be had (Voiu the [)assports, whi(‘h are, as travellers 
well know, taken awayiit every out-port and forwarded to Paris, 
a provisional, or municipaPperinit being given in exchange. It 
seems clear also, that the disembarkation of personages dis- 
tinguished either for good or evil, are telegraphed from the port. 
The necessHy under which a Frenchman Ik's, of being armed 
with a pass|J(5ft, also assisted his inciuiiies, and sometimes even 
suggested them ; as in tlio case of Bevanger tlm poet, recorded 
here. It seems, that on the same day that Berangcu’, the song- 
writer, as they call him, procured a pass for Bieteuil, did 
Manuel, the ex-deputy of famous memory, require one, and for 
tlie same place. This struck the prefect as flat conspiracy, and 
he immediately agitated the Spy-office to ascertain what could 
be the object of tliis combined movement on Breteuil. The 
spies succeeded in ascertaining, that not only had these two* 
worthies journeyed together in the department of the Eure, but 
that tliey actually dwelt together iu the same house in Paris. 
It was riot possible to learn any thing 1‘urlhev, for the unha|>[iy 
Spy declares, that every suspected person who approachf?s the 
lodgings of the poet, is kicked down stairs : that a cctmrade liad 
lately ventured within the precincts hallovyed by the presence 
of the poet, and owed 'fiis safety Solely ^$*lho rabidity of his 
flight. " We have already,” adds the Spy, " had occasion to 
inform you of these graves inconveniens, in several of our prior 

t l>2 
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reports/' The means *of informatfon, hoWever, supplied by pass- 
ports, must have been small, although there 'is ‘doubtless to the 
ear of a prefect of^pblice, much in a name. We know some 
names, the bare mention of which agits^tes the Spy-office, as a 
stick thrust in a ehornet's nest disturbs the equanimity of that 
amiable community : the Black Book, moreover, shews us, that 
to bear the name ot Hutchinson, was f5 carry a mark to shoot at. 
“ Hutchinson ! Hutchinson !" the prefect would exclmm : and 
then like €. magician with his wand, evoke his mischievous crew 
of busy demons :‘Lavalette, Bruce’s^ and Wilson’s, plot, rescue, 
and liberty, horrid ideas, crowd into his morbid imagination, 
aftd straightway he disjJatches his emissaries, big and bustling, 
with a commission to watch the unhappy 'Hutchinson, never to 
leave him night or day, to record his goings out and in, to take 
the number of his Hackney-coaches, to copy the post-marks of 
his letters, to see at what time he puts out his candle, who 
speaks to him, who attends him, where he dines, where he 
drinks, where he sleeps, and whether alone or not, and above 
all, to ascertain, whether he is not related to the Hutchinson, so 
well known for his ‘‘ wicked sentiments." After all, this 
Hutchinson, perhaps, turns out to be the maivmost of all inno- 
cent of political opinions : it is only Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, 
tailor and habit maker, Pall Mall : and tire time of the police has 
been thrown away : all the money l^'pent in cabriolets driving 
after Mr. Hutchinson in his Hackney-coach, and all the pay of 
the spies are wasted, and all the volume of notes, answers; fresh 
notes, duly dated, docketed, ticketed, and registered, all, all, 
absolutely useless, and in vain. Po6r Mrs. Hutchipson (not the 
wife of the tailor above named) appears to have been harassed 
by a train of spies for weeks, chiefly because a young woman, 
very well dressed, entered her house one day with a brown paper 
parcel, and when she left, carried away something in her 
reticule, which reticule she had not when she arrived. This is a 
private inquisition into the affairs of a lady, which Paul Pry him- 
self would have been ashamed of : the truth is, that the prefect of 
police, is the Paul Pry of Paris, and the minister’s initial sig- 
nature, will serve both for that respectable functionary, and the 
more respectable, and but scarcely more amusing, person, the 
her«D of Mr. Poole’s farce. We were never, however, more 
strongly reminded of the Paul Pry of the stage, than by the 
article on *lhe four blind fidlers. Four blind fidlers actually 
arrived from Italy,, having only one woman In company, who 
being able tft see, *>>\;^ed tlrefnlfbr guiHe and counsel. Now, 
said Paul Pry to himself, it is very extraordinary that /bz/r blind 
fidlers should travel together ; there is something particular in 
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this ; let me inqjuire, tliere is n6 harm in asking. Paul Pry was 
right, these men h^d not come to fiddle ; there was a plot under 
it : the Coryphseus of the party, tire blinclect of the blidd, was 
actually {he bearer of adetter from the ex-empress Maria Louise 
to the Austrian embassy : at least so the Spy says, and he adds, 
to the satisfaction of Paul police, tifat had he only 

been put upon the sce^t a little sooner, he should have been 
able to Blaster the actual contents of this letter : doubtless the 
blind man would have given it to the Spy to read for ihim. But 
the prefect had no ear for viusic ; he had a spite against pro- 
fessors of the art, and seemed to be just of the contrary opinion 
to Shakespear : — ^ * * 

The mJhi who hath not (read hath) music in his heart. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. — 

Let no such man be trusted.” , 

They who knew the late celebrated ])iano-foite player, Kalk- 
brenner, will confirm our remark against Paul Pry and his want 
of ear, when they read this note. 

^ Cab. Part. JVMl, 596, Jan. 10, 1825. 

^ The Sieur Kafkbrenner, foreign pianist, has just arrived at Paris 
from London, with despatches for the Prussian amhassij. This 
individual, who professes bad political opinions, and whose travels in 
England doubtless arc connetted with the viana^uvres of the liberal fac~ 
tion, ought to fix the attention of the authorities. 

' desire also to have some minute information, respecting dame 
Sophia Damdolo Kalkbrenner (oh ! Paul Pry) his wife, her origin, her 
political opiiyrtts, her connexions in France and abroad, and her pre- 
sent position. (Signed) P. P.* 

The answer of the Spy is a mystification, such as Paul Pry 
was entitled to ; — 

‘ Kalkbrenner,” says he, arrived with his wife on the 17th of 
last February. He then had his passport visad for Montargis, but 
when he came back, he gave out that he was a widower ! and nobody 
knows what is become of his wife.” ’ 

At the Prussian embassy, the Spy was told, that Kalkbrenner 
only pretended to be a piano-forte player : that he was in fact 
an agent of Prussia, and frequently acted as one of their 
couriWs. That at one time he was kepf at Hambur^lf, at 
another at Brussels, and that now he is employed at Paris, 
where,'’ says the Spy, he pretends to be only for his 
pleasure." p ^ \ 

We give the Prussian embassy ^credit tbt their talent at mys- 
tifying a Spy : but this is not the whole of the plot 

^ It appears,” writes the rpou<;hard, "" that for a long tiiiic,Kalk* 
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brcniier has been in c<3nnex.ion vvith*niystcriniis individuiils, and that 
the porter of the house, No. f>. Rue ST Cicorge, is thego- 
t>etween^n tliis corresjv)irdonce.‘ J have just caught, slily, (furtivcuiciit) 
inglance at a letter in the possession of this person ; it bears the post- 
mark, Nogeni-sur- ; 1 was able to get a peep into the iAside, and 
saw these words. tj ' Chateau de Prusljn, or Praslin.* I beg that you 
will carry tlie letter for me to your houscTTlue St, Lazare.” ’ 

Here is a stroke of Paul Pryism ! ^ ^ 

Passporfs vilone^ however, could not supply the prelect with 
one third of the intelligence on which he proceeds to ground his 
inquiries : as well as we can judge from the nature of his iufonii- 
atfon, he has been much indebted to anonymous letters, and 
that kind of volunteer espionnage which it* is lan^entable to find 
so common in Paris. Wretched men, though shining with decora- 
tions, willin^to curry favour with persons whom they suppose able 
to serve them in the way of preferment or promotion, listen at 
public tables, betray tlie confidence of friends, lead the habitues 
of a reading-room into an indiscreet expression, and then hasten 
with their burthen to the prefect, or to deposit their ordurous 
disclosures on some dirty sheet of paper, destined to reach the 
police by means of the two-penny post. 

The police makes no exception in favour of the ladles : just 
as all means are lionourable so neither age nor sex is sacred : we 
find relations led into betraying tliA’ friends and connexions 
whom they would have died to protect : we find boys and girls 
entrapped into unconscious disclosures, and women sifted in 
every direction for the ])urj)o.se of eliciting intellig/hct) : very 
often it ends only in the exposure of an attaclimcu}, or an in- 
trigue— but there arc no secrets from the police, in the case 
ol Madame Chauvet, the wife of M. Chauvel, whom they 
call the"' Contumax, refugie eu Angleterre/' they were not con- 
tent with simply sifting ; the prefect speaks of a letter seized 
upon her. This letter was written by Duez, the advocate of 
Chauvet, who, he says, in England has taken the name of Vrigt 
(we suppose he mecins Wright), and contains several mysterious 
passages : these he desires his spies to elucidate. 

The Spy, in answer, recommends that a strict eye should be 
kepi on the letters sent to Jin^land by the post, directed to the 
bro^iher of Duez : so much for the sanctity of the post. He 
1111086^(1116 Spy ) had done his part by sneaking into one of the 
apartments\)f M. Duez, wdiere he saw the outside of many let- 
ters with the English, post-mark, and got a peep into one where 
he detected |ilie traiUAus suifi^TU:i7, f&6‘. 4d. 

"We vcmnrkQd furtively on a piece of furniture on the right side of 
the chimney at Mr. Duez, about t\yent;^ letters with the London post- 
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UKiik. On one of them ^vhich \v*s partly opened, we saw the follow- 
ing line thus wri<tto« £17- id. !’ ^ . 

The slightest circimistaiice vvas^cnougli k) haraisS the 'fears of 
the police. 

The prefect being informed that a Comte deChassenon travel- 
ling from Paris, bought, the 11th February, •a pair of (lene- 
raFs epaulettes of a lace merchant which were delivered to him 
just as\Jie was setting out to Paris on the loth. This . was 
enough. Comte de Chassenon was put under activiJ sNirveiliaiice 
and he was a(;cordingly atHickcd. A spy presented himself as a 
seller of epaulettes, which he ofiered^ considerably under the 
market price : the Comte would not buy, but shewed in return 
a snj)erb pair which he said, truly enough, he had bought with- 
in a month. 

The surprise of a great many persons, to find tliat they have 
been an object of doubt and fear to tlie heaf} of the police, will 
be great, and loud and long the laughs of many quiet persons 
who have had their little afiairs of love or trade taken for 
dangerous machinations against the state. An Italian, called 
Pardi, wanted an agent in Paris : lie was a lkl)vicator of neck- 
laces, of a stufrwhicli lie called, amber oj'thc seraglio ; and, wish- 
ing to economize his resources, he made a little love, and did 
some business by hAour of Mademoiselle Danvers, working 
milliner, four stories higlv^in the Palais Royal, Class Gallery, No. 
231. If she and signor Pardi still correspond, it will afford 
tliem no httle amusement, to sec how tlicy alarmed the police ; 
how theirvkj^MS were scrutinized, and how dangenius it svyas 
deemed topical in tlie amber of the seraglio- ^ Mademoiselle will, 
however, be indignant at tlic description ol lier person, by the 
Spy, and certainly the compliment to lu'r talents will not 
pensate for his want ol gallantry. *' Fa demoiselle Danvers, 
writes the mouchard, as if that concerned the stale, “ est d an 
p/u/sique pea agreable ; mais dhin esprit fort delie. 

The trade of a Spy was not always without its risks: we have 
seen what kinds of rebuff they met withal M. de Beranger’s : 
Sometimes tliey were challenged in tlie street, and pursu/^d from 
street to street witii aliiise ; and at others, the object ol their 
attentions wished to shew his gratitude by picking a quarrel 
with them. Mr. Alfred Canisy, is described as acting' ilius : 
He was a young man concerned in the atfair of Beltort : oii his 
return to Paris, tlie police narrowly observed his demarches : 
'' Twice,’’ says the Spy, ‘‘ IjM^as obsei;vRd that our spies were 
watching, and has eiideavourctf to quaTfel with 'Jhem, a case in 
wliicli the iuspectovs conducted themselves with piopiiety : that 
is to say that they \iix\Q^un^eceived him, and then ijelorled 
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vigorously. Moreovef, his landlo»rd and ^the porter are in his 
interests j they distrust every body, and one*ifgets nothing but 
rebuffs And abuse.”— Vol. ii-ij. 14. 

/riiough it be true that the moucharjls when known to be 
such, were generally execrated : a feeling that even perv'aded the 
other bureaus ofi>administration ; fqr manifold are the complaints 
of the unwillingness of the clerks ITT the different offices of 
whom they sought information, still thefe were always, indivi- 
duals, anxious to curry favour with the authorities ^on any 
condition. ' For e^tample, in the seip’ch for M. Cobianchi, the 
Spy speaks of persons, vfho par zile jyour la cause du roi, secondent 
pumamment nos ejforts ddns cette surveillance. 

This attempt at discovering the abode of Cobj^anchi, is one 
of the best specimens of the vain labour of the police, and we 
will quote the S]»y’s own description of his efforts to find out a 
man, who wjfs all the while living openly at an hotel, without 
thought of concealdient. 

^ We dare affirm from that moment to this, that Mr. Cobianchi 
has not returned home (they having mistaken his abode.) Disguises, 
plausible pretexts, surveillance consecutive, both night and day, all lias 
been employed to learn the name of the country house where wc are 
told he is, or the retreat which he has chosen ; and his acquaintances, 
his habits, the door-keeper, his neighbours^ have been explored in 
every way to accomplish this end but witlwut "positive success.* 

The lure of money is an old trick of the police. In en- 
deavouring to find out the residence of Desportes, a former offi- 
cer in Napoleon’s army, the Spy proceeded to a hous^ where he 
had often been denied, with a letter* in his hand, directed to 
Desportes, and a bag of sous, bearing the superscription of 
1,000 francs ; he was again rigorously denied by the occupier 
of the house, a female and an old friend ; the Spy adroitly per- 
mitted her to get a view of the sac of sous, her tone changed, 
and she confessed he lived up two pair of stairs at the back. 
He had here his housekeeper, a woman of forty to encounter, 
she strenuously resisted until the all-powerful sac of sous again 
produced its effect, and she confessed, though not at home, he 
really did live there, and would be at home on a particular day. 
''If, therefore,” concludes the Spy, *' the authorities wish to make 
sure/)f his person, they may now take the means.” 

The following scheme is a stratagem of another kind ; for all 
kinds of fish die police had the appropriate bait. 

It seems that the curiosity of the prefect had been excited 
by a Mr. Mi^phy, ^.•^rishmiufTtom C6rk. A spy presented 
himself, and soon obtained from the unfortunate gentleman, the 
particulars of his history. He had travelled in Spain as tqtor 

V c f 
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to a Scotch gentleman, whofn the Spy calls Sompson, who died 
in Spain ; sii/c^Vhich he (Murphy), had supported himself by 
teaching. At the time, he had ‘but scholars, ahd lived a 
modest and sober life. The Spy concludes his report with this 
cruel piece of irony : 

^ In order that the auilwritles may appreciate at its just value, the 
information contained in the present report, they ought to be told of 
the moans which have been used to procure it. Let them understand, 
then, tnat a very wealthy individual wishes to engage for his son a 
tutor, wdio has travelled ; t^^id who perfectly well understands the an- 
cient languages. No\v, having heard of the excellent character of Mr, 
Murphy, he addresses himself to him in'\hc first instahee, in pifefer- 
ence to every^ther.-^The salary is 500/. a year.* 

Unhappy Murphy ! for how many day^ did he watch in 
anxiety the rich man’s summons : how ’ long was it before the 
fatal conviction sunk into his heart, that J^ie had been hoaxed. 
The stratagem is, how^ever, a mere pleasantry, compared with 
a forgery practised upon the widow of Marshal Ney : the har- 
dened cruelty of the trick is made more hateful by the futility 
of its object. The wretch who forged the following letter, 
simply wished* to ascertain where the Marechale happened to be 
in retreat with her two sons : she generally passed the season in 
Paris, and very so(lii after the date of this letter, the family 
took up their abode atflieir hotel in Paris. 

. 'Madame la Marechale j Paris, Nov. 5, 1823. 

' HavMg had the honour to serve for many years under the orders 
of your nSid^husband, M^ le Marechai due d'Elchingen, I beg to be 
permitted^ address this letter to you, in order to learn in the speediest 
manner possible, by what sure and prudent means I may cause to be 
transmitted to you, a piece of information which deeply concerns your- 
self, and most especially your two sons, 

' The numerous benefits which I have received at the hands of M. le 
Marechai, make this step an absolute duty, 

* Deign, Madame la Marechale, to accept the expression of my sen- 
timents of gratitude, respect and devotion, with which I have the 
honour to be your most humble and obedient servant, 

* Morel, retired captain. 

Hue Mandar, n. 9, — Paris.* 

Under every possible view, this is an infamous lettef to a 
widow', grieving for the fate of her husband, and anxious for the 
welfare of her children. It might have been expected, perhaps, 
that the forward villa^y of mouchard. would have been con- 
demned by his superior; but nS, we find M. D^levau entering 
into the shameful scheme, and only careful that the information 
should be obtained by an^ means, however foul, A far|less in- 
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famous forgery than the preceding, and one too somewhat amus- 
ing, shall lionclude our notice, of these anecdoTes^of the police 
travestie* Under the«name of «Pompei, a gentleman from Cor- 
sica, and a friend of General Sebastiani, we find the foyowing 
scheme put in practice for discovering the residence of a person 
who had left his Yodgings. It was*exp»cted that General Se- 
bastiani knew at least where Pompei had U^ken up his abode. 

All the va^itaille of the Generars house were questi<jKed in 
vain, so tyaf,'* says the Spy, we were compelled to use a 
new stratagem. Wewiiote the followii^g letter to M. le General 
Sebastiani. ^ 

^ Mosieur 5 

‘ Je voiis (lire cun mosieur de lii Corce ct vcmit lo^' die inoi Ic 3 
d’avri y ce noniet Pompei, il a lece un gran ])orte feuil noire che inoi, 
que je voudret lui : connne or» mat dit que voiis aite dela coise, 

ausi peut aitre tfiie vous savi ousquc^dciiiour sc mosieur pour que je li 
randes ^'on portefcuil. 

Mou bau frer qui portes ma lettre prendrat vos raiponsc 
Vottres unble et soumisse servante 
Veuve fine Ok ion 

Cu de caque Splint Piairc, 11. \\ 

* One of our inspectors to whom we gave the necessary instructions, 
was commissioned to deliver this letter to General Sebastiani ; a servant 
^carried it to his master, and the pretended beaiv^frere was summoned to 
his presence. He then put several questions to him relative to the 
port-folio, but said at the same lime he knew ^.10 one of the name of 
Pompei, but that he would make inipiiries. The beau-frerc was gonuif 
away, when the General abruptly asked *‘What is your hu^ijrcss, Sir r' 
‘‘ I have been foreman to Mr. Sallcrou, the taViner, for this fiv^iid twenty 
years f’ tlic inspector instantly answered, according to his iustrnctions. 
These words spoken without hesitation produced tlio desired effect, the 
General called a ser\ant and said, load this person (pointing to the 
brother-in-law) to M. Pompei’s apartment. 

^ Ihe beau-frere was in fact taken to M.Pom])ci, who was still in bed 
in a superb apartment on the first story, looking into the court. A 
new interrogatory took place, which the iiis])ector satisfied, as well as 
the others. Pompei protested frankly that he had left no port-folio, 
loaded the beau-frere with praise and thanks, and begging him to tell 
his sister in law, not to mention the place of his abode to any one.' 

We are not to suppose that a body so inquisitive, and so 
readily ^^larmed, should not be frequently and easily led astray, 
sometimes by accidental circumstances, sometimes by the 
ingenious malice of its enemies, and all honest men were such. 
Some of these mistak^;; J^ave b^oB^snentioMed ; and as w^e have 
picked out several of the stratagems played by the police, we 
will end with one played upon them. 

In 81 note dated Feb. 5, 18^3, /he prefect writes that a 
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M. Bertlioiul, a vSvviss by birth, and a traveller lor the house of 
Kinder, in Loiultjn, has come to France^to sell 100,000 muskets, 
said to be in depot*. in Italy. The answer informs Tlie prefect 
that it is true that Btrthoud has got tnuskets to sell, that there 
j^^.ad been a mistake as to the number, which was not 100,000, 
but 13,000. ** These miiskSts” says the Spy ^ have been offered 

to the ambassador ©f the United States, and the bargain was 
just bluing concluded, when M. Berthoud suddeijy set off' for 
London.” • 

The prefect does not llbwever permit 4:he matter iK?st here : 
he writes that undoubtedly M. l^rthoud did offer to, sell 
100^000 muskets, deposited at Nice ; and y(;t, that when 
pressed for ^noots of the existence of these muskets at Nice, 
he refused to give the necessary informati^j^ ‘‘ Now,” says the 
prefect, “these contradiction!^ and thiji^nystery* give reason to 
presume that this negotiation about Jpe n^uskets is meant as a 
cover for the real object of his voyageT.” 

A subsequent answer informs the prefect, that Berthoud was 
enjoying himself heartily at having mystilied the police, on 
whom he confesses he had been playing a trick, that neverthe- 
less, people were continually calling at his lodgings to ask to 
buy muskets, and that each visit gave occasion to hearty laughs 
on the part of this contumacious M, Berthoud. After this the 
prefect does not wrre^nother word on the subject. ^ 

A political ])olic^is the natural resource of tyranny; opinion 
is tljo deadly enemy with whicli it wages a ])erpetual and deadly 
warl'aT^: to watch i(, to repress it, to report it, is the business of 
the ])oli(x', which is ifim prowling jackall of the ravenous lion. A 
lepresentative government requires no such nefarious aid, it is 
not opposed to ojiinion but governed by it, as long as a nation 
enjoys a constitution which has for its legitimate object the 
happiness of the people for whom it is framed, it has no need 
of a political police. It is a favourable sign for France, that 
disclosures of all kinds are beginning to be made of the iniquities 
of the police. It would seem that the systcun was breaking up, 
that the iAstrument was no longer wanted, a proof that the 
House of Representatives is becoming an adequate, if not a 
perfect, organ of national opinion. 
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Aut. XVI. — The Case of the Forhj-ShiUing Freehold^ers of Ireland, in 
a LeKe^ to the Meml^ei^s of the Imperial Parliament? By the lion. 
Henry R. Westenra, M.^vP. London. Rj^cfgway. 1829. 

J^ISMFLLAH I'heve beginneth the first chapter of the Book 
•^^of Universal Suffrage and Annual* Parliaments ; which he that 
runs may read, and reading shall run on, till all men run tog<f- 
ther, and the, -words of the book are ended. Jl hamdu li IjLau! 
for He is great and rthere is none beside. Say to the prisoners. 
Go forth j to, them that are in darkness^. Shew yourselves. They 
shal), feed in the ways, arid their pastures shall be in all high 
places. 

Bind it as a frontlet between your eyes — let it te written on 
the tablet of your b-^^avts — that because of justice and mercy 
were these men spoiled!^, Whenjp^ur children ask their fathers 
in time to come, sayhig^^^Vhat md these things mean, — say to 
them. Because these meri removed a sore evil they were stricken. 
Therefore is their seed made prosperous, and their roots spread 
abroad in the land. 

If ministers had taken counsel together,— if a spirit had 
rushed upon them, to raise up the principles of free and repre- 
sentative government from the neglect into which they have of 
late times fallen, — no better course could have been devised 
Jhan that in which they have been made Cii walk. They took 
an imaginative people, in the moment of their fervour and their 
success ; and, while the wax was burning, mey impressed on it 
a signal and a memory, that by popular repiesentation t^ey had 
carried their just cause, and that to popular representation they 
and all must look, both for that which they had, and that which 
they had not. The government held up a huge board, and 
chalked on it in characters of political algebra which no man 
could mistake — dhat security varied as the power of suffrage. 
They commanded their pupils to observe, that he who had 
suffrage could not be oppressed, and that if he had not had 
it, he would have been. They shook the sleepy and 
flapped the careless ; and called on all eyes and eai^s to direct 
themselves to the conclusion, that because the power of suffrage 
had removed a great wrong, therefore it should oe taken away. 

Suppose the same reasoning was carried into common life. 
Suppose it was deteruiined, that it was very* advantageous to 
the community that thieves should be arrested ; but the Bow- 
street officer who did it, to please thie^^es should be thrown 
into the Thames* Supj-rifi« it was settled, that fires must be 
under ; but the firemen who were the instruments, must be 

rown into the embers pour encourager les autres. In either of 
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these there would be just as fnuch reasoii, as in the course pro- 
posed to be pujsttpd towards the Irish Freeholders. 

The Irish freeholdfers may perj\aps bti easily put (J®vvn. A 
certain number of troops and cannon will probably secure it 
without* resistance. And what number of Jtroops and cannon 
would put down the fre^ljplders of England ? * The question is 
a j^t and inevitable jone ; because the government has pointed 
out nc^ijeason why prudent men should not be providing them- 
selves with the answer. The ministry has drawfi no line of 
demarcation whereby any man can assurO^iiitiself, that when 
the Irish Freeholders are on one side the boundary, llis own free- 
hold shall be found upon the other. The difference bet^^^en 
one sum andfunoth^r, is but a scratch of a pen fn the blank 
place in a sheet of parchnl^t. There appar^tly wants nothing, 
but that somebody should eWblish th^his freehold has been 
of use to him, and it may b^wept^way accdl’dingly. It is 
mere matter of volition, that the man^ Yorkshire or in West- 
minster who goes to bed a freeholder, does not wake un-free- 
holded on the morrow. The more good his freehold does him, 
— the more efficacious it is found to be in keeping off the perse- 
cutor from hi§ altar and the spoiler from his hearth, — the more 
likely it is that somebody should be found desirous of taking it 
way. 

The Irish FicehSi^rs had authenticated the splendid fact, 
that nature has pro-snded for the happiness and good govern-* 
inent of mankind, cy making the influence of the rich over the 
poof ISil just wheryit ought ; namely, when the rich attempt to 
inflict on them sonfcgfoss and general injustice. The assertion 
that tlie rich are in danger from the poor, is a fraud of tyranny ; 
it is the rich who are the ixatural enemies of the poor, and it is 
on the side of the poor and not of the ricli, that we are to look 
for nature’s countervailing energies and defensive provisions. 
The influence of the rich is just and proper, exactly as long as 
it is exercised by consent. It is a bargain, like what takes 
place wlien the rich man buys the merchandise of the other. 
But for thfj rich man to complain when his influence fails, is as 
unjust, unreasonable, and impolitic, as if he was to complain 
that the poor man refused to give all the goods in his shop for a 
limited sum, and his wife and daughter’s honour in addition. 
The bargain is for such things as poor man is wiling to 
give for the quid pro quo ; not for such things as •he is not. 
Hence, when the landlord^ftinplain of the tenants going against 
their influence — when they p^p or mutter touching the right 
of the rich to more servility than tl/^^ poor areUvilling to jiiink 
they pay for — the justice and reason of their undertaking are 
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on the same footing, a"s those of demand on the part of the 
physical force, to take lands on their own tei^ns, or to dictate 
the quantity of income wldcjj it may be allowable for a good 
citizen to possess. Jf the landlords are-lo be Captain Rock, 
tlie two Captain Rgcks must settle it by single combat. Or if 
any body else is inteifere, hemu^t at.9,11 events deal out even- 
handed justice to both. ^4^ 

It is utterly false and without foundation, that a landiord or 
proprietor of any kind has any claim to the services or Vol es of 
those below fiim, fi^c^nd" what he can induce lhen?<»Voluniarily 
to bestow.^# The assertion is an insult and an enormity; and 
evcvy man that hears it tamely, is a pander to his own disgrace. 
It would be just as true to say, the rich have ua right to the 
goods in the marke^^eyond what thj money will buy. Their 
good lUck has given tii.ni the poj^^^ in one way ; but it does not 
therefore follow, that tlit;^ havGMt in ilie other too. They have 
a right to all their inoiif^y will procure them ; but they have not 
a right to what other people possess, whether they chuse to 
])art with it or not. The pretence set up in Ireland to an 
abstract right over the votes of the tenants, is undiluted slavery, 
— ^the custom of the West Indies transferred to ^Clare. It is 
])ure unmingled feudalism; such as men thought the world, in 
this part at least, had thrown off for centuries. It has raised the 
question, and thrust it home to every popi,‘:i’inan's heart in every 
.parish and hundred in Great Britain, — v^l|ether the poor have 
any rights — wliether they are an entity in ethe eye of law^ or 
not — whether tliey Wc any thing but ma^^pines to wctfkMho 
rich man’s will, to drain his bogs, to hos^.i ruis game, and vote 
at liis elections. Time was, when if they did these things, it 
was supposed to bo because they were paid for it ; hut the new 
doctrine is, that these are claims of right, and that tlie tenant 
came into the world the landlord’s voter and his slave. 

However remote men may be from the general knowledge of 
the truth, the first step towards improvement is that somebody 
sliould know it.* The abstract verity is, that nobody should 
steal; however far the annals of Bow-street may pro^'e us from 
the practice. No man has disproved — no man will over dis- 
prove — that the right of sutfrage is as universal and clear a 
claim, as the right of purchasing in the market. Fallacies may 
be mnUiplied in oppo^;ition, till they amount to as many ns 
thfie are cfays in the year, or in all the years since Adam ; but 
they all drop off when dry — non liferent v^stibus — they require 
but a shake to cast them from the garment they dishonour^ 
How fast, or b^' what stdps, men may advance towards the 
practical application of the truth, is q distinct question ; but the 
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first tiling is, that the <?mlh be,kno\vn. And the great truth — 
of wliich vast r^ions, foremost of the world in possession 
of all real good,*arS marching in thejioiij^ly demonstration— is, 
tliat when all have Allrage and •ijot befc^e, the potttical in- 
terests of all are fitly framed together into a liarmomous whole, 
in the same manner that their^ pecuniary interfests are, by allow- 
ing^ery man’s money ift^he market to tell for^what itiias the 
])Ovve^^ count. Property should be represented ; but then it 
sliould b% property in the hands of every body, and this can 
only take when evejy body is r^resenited. VThe fallacy 

put forward that tlie rich should n|.’\ie'’'the bene^ of their 
jU'Ojierty, and have a monopoly of ihe*represeutatioft besides ; 
which is exactly as wise and just, as if they claimed, to liave llie 
benefit of their money in t^ market, but urged that they could 
not liave this u nlegs^ tlin poor mar^ .fut. 

Wily the ministry chose th^^Sgsent 1 ^'r for fixing the world’s 
attention on this magnificent trutli, is l^^t kwown to themselves. 
It was not necessity; it must therelbre have been good-will. 
With all the intelligence and suflering of the country at their 
backs, the ways were not one but many, in which ten brief 
words would have tamed the most rainjiaiit opposition, and 
moulded it to their hand. Why, for example, should the minister 
have done such a thing — wlien he could have dug a hole and 
whispered Corn-lawh^and every lural Midas must have danced 
aittnulance in his train^ ‘The fox,’ saitli an ancient historian, 
' \vlien lie is troublecVff^i fleas in his skin as his custom is, lie 
entcn the \vater,^n(l holdeth n good piece of wool in his 
inoutn, and wlieii bf jyj^e and little ho is covered, and the fleas 
have ent^^ed the woC^ he letteth it go and so is delivered.’ 
AVhat if the minister should imitate this specimen of quadru- 
pedal intelligence, and when the armies of the intolerants have 
eollected themselves into the Disfranchisenifuit bill, should drop 
llie whole together, and send them floating down the stream of 
])ublic ridicule. The man that can win a battle, can do as 
mucli ; and it would be pure gain to Ihe cause* of public free- 
dom, becau|;e tlie impression in favour of the powers of suffrage 
would be more stiong than ever. 

Unless some turn like tliis prevents it, there is the^^greatest 
])robability tliat the unjust disfranchisement will be carried 
almost by acclamation. There is no use in trying to resist what 
cannot be resisted ; the business of wise'^nen is to collect what 


may be of future use, like the officers who on ll^eir retreat from 
Moscow speculated *011 tl#^i^stallization of flakes of snov\\ 
The grand experimental inference — who«e roots^are here and its 
branches with posterity — has been iii^isted oil^^lready. The 
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next is, to remember that henceforth for ever, when some bloated 
abuse shrieks under the axe of a just inajor^y, — when it cries ‘ 
for mercy in the grasjDt of finisher of the law, and stammers 

out the*\vords v&led intej^tsts^’ inSts prror, — no answer but 
one arise from the assembled crowds,^ — “ The Forty-Shilling 
Freeholders/^ Ye gave no mercy ; why should ye have any! 
When the question was of the vested rights of two hundred ' 
thousand men, given solemnly by ancient compact, and Exer- 
cised for t^»e noblest purposes that any compact could’ have in 
view, — thesetwere as straw and stubble before yo\^: ardour to 
destroy ; a»drfwhy"^n'oiJj[d the people’s friends,, in the hour of 
thgir streifgth and triumph, regard your antiquity of injustice 
and precedents of wrong. Twelve little months, and who would 
have thought of seeing the Protestgji^t monopoly expiring in the 
arms«,of a minorifrj^.^^ twelvemoijfh ik*OL>;e.^i:^^see the universal 
British '"people at is^^:^ witli^^iome other '*form of selfishness 
—and then should souls be moved by the wailings 

of the ** vested interests,’* — should their eyes be disposed to 
pity and their hands to spare, — the memory of the Forty- 
Shilling Freeholders shall be put in, like the belt of the slain 
upon the fallen hero of the iEneid, and change all soft relenting 
weakness into one stern cry for justice and dijipatch. What 
might otherwise have been vengeance, forewarned is retribution. 
There are strong links between an injury^rind its punishment, 

^ which man may slight, but the Pro^pence which rules^'tlie 
world nas promised to remember. See-l> ‘^ts hand be shortened 
— if it forget this once, to leave a lesson fqjj the benefit ,9^ Jthose 
who shall come after us for ever. x* . ^ j 

The stand made for the Forty-Shillftlg' Freeholder:: by the 
member for the county of Monaghan, is in itself a proof of the 
advantage of the system it is intended to destroy. When Ireland 
had sunk into a concealed civil war between the many and tlie 
few, the existence of the Forty-S filing Freeholders could bring 
forward able defenders of the poor man's rights, and amalgamate 
the feelings of the noble with the injuries of the peasant. Go 
to, now ; and destroy all this. Tell the peasant he ^shall stand 
on one side of the ditch, and the constitution on the other ; but 
wonder not if he be seen breast-high upon his passage, and if 
the next news of him be upon the crown of your defence. 


END OF VOL. X. 
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